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1951-52 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 


RON 
Nitrogenous Fertilisers (in terms of 
sulphate of ammonia) 


2.70 5.20 6.41 7.92 8.82 
Superphosphates (including bone-meal) 
0.43 0.78 0.98 1.79 2.35 


The  Secónd Plan targets were 
1,800,000 tons of nitrogenous fertilisers 
and 700,000 tons of superphosphates. In 
the Third Plan, it is proposed to increase 
consumption to 1,000,000 tons in terms of 
nitrogenous fertilisers and 400,000 “to 
500,000 tons in terms of superphosphates. 
In the past, the demand for nitrogenous 
fertilisers had exceeded supply, and foreign 
exchange difficulties had prevented in- 
creased production of phosphatic fertilisers. 
The Government has overcome some of its 
difficulties by modifying its insistence on 
reserving production of nitrogenous fer- 
tilisers to the public sector. And foreign 
exchange difficulties are not likely to 
hinder development in this field. 


The growth of agriculture, however, 
depends on the co-operation of the State 
Governments and of people in the rural 
areas. The availability of fertilisers, it 
must be borne in mind, is not the same 
thing as the general use of fertilisers. The 
nature of the demand which is said to be 
far in excess of present supplies has not 
been sufficiently studied. Students of the 
subject have referred to the demand for 
nitrogenous fertilisers among plantation 
owners and the manner in which subé§idis- 
ed supplies have reached planters from 
the agriculturists. 


Another matter which needs closer 
attention on the part of the Government 
is the issuing of licences for the manufac- 
ture of fertilisers. In the Second Five-Year 
Plan, several licences were not utilised. In 
so far as this was due to the lack of foreign 
exchange, there is nothing to be done 
about it. But where there is room for fear 
that the licences were applied for specu- 
latively or to shut competitors out of the 
field, serious action seems to be called for 
In agriculture, more than in industry, the 


U.S. WHEAT being unloaded in Bombay. India’s failure to achieve self-sufficiency in food 


production has compelled the planners today to lay renewed emphasis 


necessity for attending to details is as im- 


portant as the capacity to plan for the five 
years. 


The problem of agriculture in brief, 
apart from targets and outlays, is that at 
present unemployment and under-employ- 
ment are far greater in the rural areas, that 
the new job opportunities under the Plans 
have been more in the urban areas and out- 
side agriculture, and that it is not until 
1975 that industrial development is expect- 
ed to reach a stage when labour is attract- 
ed from agriculture to industry. Labour in 
the cities is enough to meet the growing 
demand of industry and commerce; and 
improvements in agriculture can only in- 
crease the number of under-employed and 
unemployed in the rural areas. 


In this context, the emphasis laid by 
the Planning Commission on the democra- 
tic development of rural communities to 
provide occupation seems misplaced in the 
light of experience. Work in these com- 
munities has depended on the ability, re- 


Targets Fixed for 


Foodgrains 100-105 million tons 
Cotton 7.2 million bales 

Sugarcane 9.2 million tons 

Oilseeds 9.5 milion tons 

Jute: 6.5. million tons 

Tea 850 million pounds 

Milk 690 million maunds 

Total irrigated area 90 million acres 
Soil conservation 13 million acres more 
Nitrogenous fertilisers 1 million tons 
Phosphates 4 to 5 lakh tons 

C. D. Blocks 5,217 


` Power (installed capacity) 11.8 million kW 


Power generation 42,250 million kWh 
Towns and villages electrified 34,000 
Iron ore 32 million tons 

Coal 97 million tons 

Finished steel 6.9 million. tons 

Pig iron 1.5 million tons 
Aluminium 175,000 tons 

Diesel engines 66,000 

Tractors 10,000 

Electric transformers 3,500 

Machine tools Rs. 30 crore-worth 


Achievement by 1966 
Sugarcane machinery Rs. 10 crore-worth 
Sulphuric acid 1.25 million tons 
Sewing machines 450,000 

Bicycles 2,000,000 

Automobiles 100,000 

Paper and boards 7 lakh tons 

Sugar 3 million tons 

Cement 13 million tons 

Cotton textiles (mill) 5,800 million yards 
Paper and paper boards 7 lakh tons 
Raw silk 5 million pounds 

Railway freight 235 million tons 
Roads 164,000 miles 

Shipping 11 lakh G.R.T. 

Post Offices 95,000 

Telephones 675,000 

Students in school 64.8 million 
Primary schools 500,000 

Middle schools 45,000 

High Schools 18,000 

Hospitals and dispensaries 14,600 
Hospital beds 190,000 

Family Planning Centres 8,197 
Doctors 103,000 

Midwives 70,000 


on agriculture. 


sourcefulness and energy of a few indivi- 
duals. No doubt, it is very desirable to 
have the whole community interested in 
progress rather than to rely on the person- 
al effort of a few. But in the absence of 
this general interest, it is the part of wis- 
dom to carry on with what is available. It 
is also practical because responsibility is 
easier to fix and the responsible individual 
is more likely to be responsive if he is held 
accountable. 


There is little in the industrial pro- 
gramme that calls for comment. A list of 
priorities has been drawn up, with carry- 
over from the Second F= coming first, 
followed by projects for which external 
credits are already arranged, projects for 
which external credits have to be arranged, 
and those on which preliminary prepar- 
atory work should continue. The emphasis 
is on fertiliser plant, iron and steel, heavy 
machinery plant, and drug and chemical 
manufacture. It is open to question whe- 
ther a fourth steel plant is really necessary 
to take on at this stage of India’s develop- 

ment but the Government appears 
to feel the need for it keenly. 


As considerable reliance is 
placed on foreign collaboration, 
both financial and technical, in in- 
dustrial development in the public 
sector, a great deal depends on the 
Government’s ability to convince 
outside opinion of the feasibility of 
the scheraes. Much work has been 
done in this direction, and much 
more might be expected in the next 
year. This again is bound to make 
the work of the private sector 
easier since a more realistic ap- 
proach on the part of the Indian 
Government wil! be induced. 


An important factor in indus- 
try is the ability to calculate ahead 
the commitment of an undertaking 
or enterprise. As one of the factors 
in making up the bill is labour 
costs, the consequences of the cur- 
rent controversy between the Gov- 
ernment and its employees have a 
vital bearing on this subject. One 
achievement is the Pay Commis- 
sion’s move in bringing down the 
need-based minimum wage from 
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Rs. 125 a month to Rs. 80. The fifteenth 
Tripartite Labour Conference in July 1957 
had adopted the larger amount unani- 
mously and declared it as an inflexible 
guide during the Second Plan period 
for all wage-fixing bodies. In the 
newspaper industry, the wage board 
had been influenced by this directive, and 
debates in Parliament showed that the 
Government was not averse to having it 
enforced. Any departure from this stand- 
ard was permitted only on the ground that 
the unit concerned was not able to pay a 
minimum wage to its employees, and in 
the process of proving this several units 
involved themselves in other complications. 


The Pay Commission's insistence that 
the norms behind the minimum wage of 
Rs. 125 were not borne out by existing con- 
ditions and the Government’s acceptance 
of this position alter the situation radical- 
X It is pam too much to conclude 

om this that the Government of India has 
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changed its policy towards labour. But it 
is a fair inference that it has reached a 
stage where a change in its attitude to in- 
dustry is inevitable. Even the leaders of 
the Union. Government employees' unions 
have reiterated that they do not expect the 
acceptance of Rs. 125 as the need-based 
minimum wage at once, and this in itself 
is a repudiation of the fifteenth Tripartite 
Labour Conference's unanimous finding. 


The draft Plan requires in the next 
five years an effort equal to that which has 
been put forth in the past ten years. The 
total external assistance required is in the 
region of Rs. 3,200 crores, of which Rs. 500 
crores cover repayments, Rs. 300 crores 
private capital inflow and Rs. 200 crores 
the value of buffer stocks of foodgrains un- 
der P.L. 480. This section amounts to some 
30% of the total Plan resources. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how Mr. Nehru could in 
the circumstances claim that 80% of the 
finances necessary for the Third Plan were 
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a tendency to la 
factors. e main offender 
to be the rapid increase in po- 


now seems 


pulation, which satisfies foreigners and ab- | 


solves the administration. I am afraid 
the current insistence on family planning 


and artificial methods of limiting popula- 
tion growth 


| 
| 
leaves me somewhat unim- | 
pressed. This is not because I object to it — | 
on moral or religious grounds but because 

it seems a confession of failure to talk of 
birth control as an economic weapon for 
meeting economic problems. 


POPULAR ENTHUSIASM 


The real problem, which at one time 
we came very near realising but with the 
imminence of the Third Plan period we are 
all rapidly forgetting, is how. to- rouse-the 
enthusiasm of the people for the pro- 
grammes of development. There 15 one 

sychological factor involved to which the 
draft Plan refers in passing: «| dt will not 
be appropriate at this stage of development 
to fix a 'norm' of hours per day to be work- 
ed by a person and consider all persons 
who are working below that 'norm to be 
unemployed. A more meaningful concept 
will be on the basis of willingness to accep 
additiona! work." The error in this lies not 
in the concept but in the manner in whl 
it is expressed, and that is why the Pia 
ning Commission has failed to pursue AME 
thought beyond using it to bring down i2 
numbers of persons under-employedc. ; 


“Willingness to ‘accept . additional 
work" is not the point, but indifference 3 
earning more is a material factor. The ta 
son for this is the long tradition. of the 05) 
family which places an increasingly en d- 
burden on the earners and relieves dep? 
ants of all responsibility and initiative ^^ 
inforced by the politicians' appeals E this 
rifice and to deferring enjoyment. I cod 
attitude has to be tackled—and wit es 
changing it there is little hope of pron edi 
—a very different approach hav 
European students of social change = n 
commented on the Protestant em 
work and reward in contrast to t 
Catholic insistence on grace 
tion. In India, we have yet 
to contend against. It'could con 
be called privation and resignation. . 
a mood admirable for defence but? E, 

the mood we can count on for 
achievements in the economic field. 


‚ CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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THE ORIGIN OF LIFE... 4 
Doni 


"C. e les 


; E discussed how some molecules with 
V V the self-duplicating property of a 
gene could arise under the geochemical 
conditions prevailing on our planet some two 
billion years ago. Once formed, such moleculés 
would multiply until the accumulated supply 
of one of. the immediate components was 
exhausted—a foretaste of Malthusian pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence. 


A premium would then be put, as pointed 
out by N. H. Horowitz, on a variant able to 
catalyse the formation of this component from 
a protein precursor still present in abundance— 
foreshadowing evolution by mutation and na- 
tural selection. Selection would also favour 
molecules capable of appropriating others and 
breaking them down to reorganise their cons- 
titution according to the devourer’s own pat- 
tern—prototypes of future predators. 


But all this is nothing more than a bare 
outline for beginning a probe into the origins 
of life from inanimate roots. To complete it 
and thus close the great gap preceding the es- 
tablishment of cellular organisms we still need 
to know far more of intracellular histology, 
micro-physiology, geochemistry and cosmo- 

‚ gony. 

When we know enough of these subjects 
to be able to specify the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the smallest possible self-reproduc- 
ing molecule system on the one hand, and of the 
cosmogonic processes of planetary formation on 
the grandest scale on the other, we shall be 
able to suggest an environment that is a cosmo- 
gonic possibility and at the same time capable 
of breeding the microscopic molecules of life, 
the genes and chromosomes. It will then be 
Possible to demonstrate that under the condi- 
tions that actually prevailed on earth the emer- 
fence of life was inherent in the basic laws 
governing the behaviour of matter every- 
where. 


NDEED, the evolution of inanimate molecule 
into. man via the missing link of a self- 
catalysing protein molecule may seem a mira- 
cle. But modern science does give us a glim- 
mer of the Ariadne's thread running through 
the entire gamut of life from the "sub-vital" 
autocatalytic particle of protein all the way to 
man as an increasingly complex crescendo of 
Self-sustained patterns of chemical reactions 
With their constant va-et-vient of ordinary 
atoms. This is why we need only depersonalise 
Omar Khayyam's “they” into the basic laws af 


the behaviour of matter to be able to conclude 
with him: 


With Earth's first Clay They did the Last 
Man's knead, 


And there of the Last Harvest sow'd the Seed. 


But the same laws that kneaded man out of 
€arth’s first clay, what would they not do to 
that of other stars, planets and their satellites 
both in our own Milky Way and in other gala- 
Xies* There is a school of thought prevailing 
*ven now that has a sort of mystic faith in the 
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fitness of almost every celestial environment to 
develop and evolve its own species of living 
beings whose bodies and organs are supposed 
to be adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
their particular abode. 


Even the strictly disciplined and controlled ` 
imagination of Olaf Stapledon could not resist 
the temptation of toying with the idea that life 
and intelligence could perhaps emerge and per- 
sist in the incandescent environment of stars in 
the forms of myriad self-conscious flames of 
life. But it is clear that he did so merely to in- 
corporate in the myth he set out to create a 
belief that is part of our cultural matrix even 
though beyond the limits of contemporary scien- 
tific credibility. 


FO life, as we have seen, is an attribute of 
matter that appears only in highly complex 
and therefore correspondingly fragile’ struc- 
tures. Even a protein molecule, not to speak 
of other more elaborate structures like cells 
and animal tissues, is a complex and delicate 
entity extremely sensitive to heat. The mole- 
cular hurly-burly that heating inevitably lets 
loose proves too much for the delicately 
balanced constituents of proteins as well as 
living tissues. It coagulates proteins, decom- 
poses amino-acids and deactivates enzymes. 


No living tissue cell or bacterium, there- 
fore, seems able to withstand even boiling 
water. The hottest niche that living organisms 
have so far been known to occupy is in Yellow 
Stone Park, where bacteria have learnt to sur- 
vive in hot springs at 76° C., but none has been 
found in any of the hotter natural springs in 
spite of life's incredible resourcefulness to 
colonise any possible ecological corner. Appa- 
rently 80° to 90° C. is a fundamental upper 
Jimit to which life can accommodate itself. 


The possibility of living organisms made of 
sterner stuff like silicon instead of carbon, able 
to survive in a much hotter environment, has 
no doubt been suggested because silicon ranks 
next to carbon in its power to combine with 
other atoms to form a multitude of compounds. 
But unlike carbon, silicon atoms show little ten- 
dency to bond with one another in long chains 
and rings. This is why the silicon counterpart 
of the hydrocarbon series does not stretch very 
far and even those hydrosilicons which do exist 
are far more fragile than their carbon proto- 
types. Consequently, silicon is no match 
for the prolific powér of carbon to act as a base 
for the build-up of complex structures that are 
the indispensable precursors of life. 


Since living matter, wherever it may occur 
in the universe, presumably requires a vast 
variety of complex compounds from which to 
synthesise itself, carbon alone among the ele- 
ments seems qualified to serve as its backbone. 
A silicon cell, therefore, is not even a plausible 
biological “perhaps” so far as we can imagine 
at present. 


But even if it were, it would not materially 
extend the temperature range up to which life 
could ascend. For every chemical compound, 
whether of silicon, carbon or anything else, can 
be broken down with sufficient heat. Indeed, the 
more complex its structure, the easier it is to 
disintegrate. 


We may therefore rule out all possibility 
of life in any of its variety and adaptations in 
the stars as even the coolest of them has a 
surface temperature of 3,000°C—much too 


high for any except the simplest compounds to 
exist. 


But if excessive heat inhibits life of all 
kinds, too much cold is equally fatal. For vital 
processes—as our experience here on earth 
shows—depend ultimately on the energy re- 
ceived from the sun. 


If this supply had been much smaller, it 
is doubtful if life could have ever sparked out 
of its inanimate slumber. It follows that only 
planets located at such distances from their 
central star as to give them the right amount of 
starshine and warmth could be suitable abodes 
of life in any possible form. If they are too 
near their central star, no life could originate 
in the midst of the hell fires to which their 
close proximity exposes them. On the other 
hand, if they happen to be too far away, life 
may remain congealed for ever in the frosty 
cold of outer space. 


But it is not merely their distance from the 
central star that ought to be right. So must be 
their other features such as mass, axial rota- 
tion, atmosphere, hydrosphere and ellipticity 
of orbit. Thus, if a planet or a satellite like 
our own moon fails to combine the right blend 
of these other conditions, its location at the 
right distance from the sun will be of no avail. 
For the moon having too small a mass to retain 
any Be nomphere is both airless and waterless. 


= Fürther, since it spins round itself slowly 
in about a month, a lunar day is as long as a 
terrestrial fortnight. In consequence, the sur- 
face rocks of its equatorial regions are alter- 
nately grilled by a fortnight's solar radiation 
undiluted by atmospheric absorption and they 
are chilled by an equally long night. 


The noon temperatures at the subsolar 
point thus soar to 120? C. and drop to -150° C. 
at midnight. Nor is there any wind or water 
to temper the effect of such violent oscillations 


of surface temperature. In such a lunar chiaros- - 


curo, no living organism, even if it could get 
there somehow, could escape being alternately 
roasted and put into a deep freeze. 


4 R32 again, if a planet's orbit is highly ellip- 

tical, as for instance is the case with Mer- 
vury, the seasonal variations in the intensity of 
solar radiation may prove too great for life to 
develop and take root. Thus Mercury at its 
closest approach to the sun receives two and a 
half times as much sunshine as at its farthest. 
This alone would give rise to too violent fluctu- 
ations of temperatures which again are fantas- 
tically amplified because of the coincidence of 
the period of its axial rotation with that of its 
revolution round the sun. 


As a result Mercury presents approximate- 
ly the same face to the sun as the moon does 
to the earth, so that it is a fearful furnace of 
molten lead, lava and tin on the sunny side and 
an equally terrifying Cimmerian nightmare of 
frozen gases on the other eternally dark unlit 
side. These conditions whose rigour is in no way 
mitigated because of the virtual absence of wind 
and water would not enable it to harbour life 
of any kind whatever. 


(To Be Concluded} ы 
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St. MARK'S GREEK ORTHODOX CATHEDRAL оп the Boulevard of the Revolution. 
Right, above: Rural folk on a visit to the city. Behind is the Parliament building, 


One sees photographs of Marshal Tito 
in factories, in schools and public build- 
ings. Even so the Tito cult is not greatly 
in evidence. There are a few night clubs 

Send young men and women are increas- 
ingly becoming addicted to jazz music and 
rock "n' roll. 


ж ж + 
Situated at the confluence of the 
Danube and Sava, Belgrade has a history 


which goes back to the third century B.C. 
when the first fortification was made by 


the Celts. Later it had a succession of mas- 
ters such as the Romans, the Huns and the 
Goths. In the 11th century it was conquered 
by the Byzantine emperor Basil II and in 
the 12th by the Hungarians. Thereafter the 
city changed hands again, the Greeks, 
Bulgarians and Hungarians replacing each 
other in turn. During the 14th century 
Belgrade was in the possession of the Ser- 
bian kings and was made capital of Serbia 
in 1403. The Turks and the Germans were 
a constant threat to its security and free- 
dom in the succeeding centuries. 


FLOOR SHOW at a night club—"Lili" in a number described as “Greek Fantasy”. 
Right: Students dance at the “Index Bar", a bleak and bare basement where jazz 
sessions are held several times a week. 
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| bloom practically throughout the year. The 
keen-eyed gardener may also be fortunate 
enough to discover a bud-mutation or 
spore which may be the beginning of a 
worth-while new variety. 


buy Colgate | Bougainvillaeas are easy to grow. One 
rid. | should always remember, however, that 

9. -they like plenty of sun and should not be 
ج‎ 


over-watered or over-manured. Also, if 
pruning is necessary, this is best done after 
the main flush of bloom is over. 


Now a word about the varieties suit- 
able for gardens in this country. There is 
the white Bougainvillaea, usually available 
under the name of *Snow White"; this has 
small leaves and elegant sprays of white 
bloom. Then there are the near-white 
varieties. These have the faintest possible 
flush of mauve or purple and the bracts are 
larger than in “Snow Wlite". Probably 
the best known of the pale varieties is 
"Trinidad", 

, Some of the Bougainvillaeas are refer- 
4-41 to in catalogues as pink. But usually 
ihe colour is a combination of pink and 
Purple shades. However, the variety com- 
monly known as “Princess Margaret Rose” 
15 a pale rose pink and can appropriately 
be called the pink Bougainvillaea. It is 


valued on account of its clean, delightful, 
Soft colour. 


| Then we have the varieties in shades 
\ of yellow or orange. The best one of these 
\ 15 known in this country as “Louise 
. Wathen”. The exact shade of orange 
varles with the time of the year and the 

locality, as the colour expression is influ- 
enced by climatic factors. The deep orange 
i ds to become rather pinky in the latest 
0172665. There is no Bougainvillaea which is 
А true golden yellow. But a variety known 
as "Enid Lancaster" in North India and 
ian ones known by names such as 
SN Queen” and “Yellow Queen” in 
Saale India are distinctly more yellow 

an "Louise Wathen”. The colour varies 


. for A.& 


with the time of the year and shades of 
buff, apricot and yellow ochre are to be 
found. There is usually an orange suffu- 
sion, but the bracts do not turn quite as 
pink later, as in “Louise Wathen”. 


Among the more attractive of the 
Bougainvillaeas is the group of varieties 
with red bracts. The shades often vary 
from brick-red to deep crimson and are in 
much demand. Among the older varieties, 
"Mrs. Fraser" and “Lateritia” were well- 
known; after that, varieties such as 
“Maharaja of Mysore”, “Lord Willingdon” 
and “Mrs. Butt” be- 
came available. The 
last named is a deep 
crimson and the 
others are various 
Shades of brick-red. 
There is a very 
charming and some- 
what rare variety 
with soft terra-cotta 
coloured bracts 
which is sometimes 
called “Tomato Red". 
Among the newest 
varieties mention 
may be made of “Dr. 
R. R. Pal” (named: f 
after the  writer's 
father), which is a 
bright red colour and 
exceedingly florifer- 
ous. 


t. 

There is a host of TR 
varieties in the pur- P 
ple and magenta § à 
shades. For a large Bi 
park, or for covering Ё 
a tree, it is still diffi- 
cult to beat the old 


d 


variety popularly 
known as “Splen- 
dens”. This blooms 


only once a year, im- 
mediately after the 


MARY PALMER 


Dr. R. R. PAL (Photographs: Ranjit Singh, 3; H. K. Gorkha, 3) 


- JI 


cold weather, in a magnificent burst of 
colour which lasts for two to three months. 


Finally, we have *Mary Palmer" which 
produces some branches with light crim- 
son bracts and other branches with white 
bracts; a few branches have white bracts 
splashed pvith red. In cold weather, the 
white colour is enlivened with a faint flush 
of amber or light pink. The combination of 
various colours on the same plant creates 
a most enchanting spectacle, particularly 
as this variety is exceedingly floriferous 
and nearly always in bloom. х 
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MOUNT FUJI seen from the holiday resort of 
Shizmura, Left: The cherry blossom is Japan's 
national flower. In spring, people go out in 
large numbers to admire the trees in. bloom. 


where we were taken to a remarkably clean, 
modern hotel. We had reached Japan after 
travellin 1 
where filth and dirt, indifference, inefficiency 
and poor quality were the order of the day far 
more often than cleanliness and good service. 
Now, suddenly, we found a high degree of 
efficiency, a willingness to give good service, 
and food that was superb. 


An excellent custom is that each restaurant 
has a glass case outside, or at least a window, 
in which are displayed various dishes of the 
day, together with the-prices. Thus even when 
we could not understand the language we were 
able to point to what we wanted, and the rest- 
aurant people always put themselves out to 
serve us well. Many a time we did not know 
what we were eating, but it tasted good and 
we came to like Japanese food. 


Tokyo was a surprise because it is so Very 
moderne он this applies to other VEN 
cities also, such as Kobe, Yokohama, Os A 
Kyoto and Nagoya. The capital hardly seems ч 
be Eastern at all in many parts; it is the stringi 
of advertisements strung high in the sky О 
huge balloons and the unmistakably Ја Pd 
people in the streets that differentiate о А 
from any western style city in other parts 
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in various countries of East Asi 
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blossoms are used everywhere; the shops 
decidedly Japanese, making the visitor аш 
forget that this is a large city. Many 5 j 
visit these side-streets to spend an hour naps 
in a coffee shop. Here, in soft lighting, p€ 


forms, from where, through glass panels, 
views of: the city and the surrounding hills can 
be obtained. There are also souvenir shops, 
restaurants and toy counters for children. 
These towers have caught the imagination of 
local people and visitors alike; it isi expected 
that their very high cost will be met in a 
matter of months almost, rather than years. 


Our first big surprise was the excellent 
quality of the lunch we enjoyed at Sapporo, 


looked grim; it is a. town of factories, saw- 
mills and coal wharves, only four hundred 
miles east of Vladivostok. The countryside, 
was just emerging from winter at the end of 
March. Patches of dirty snow and ice still lay 
in the streets while the hills skirting the city 
were gleaming white. But the sun managed to 
shine and warm the bitter wind blowing across 
thís industrial centre. 


Twenty miles away, connected by rail and 


expensive than a coffee. One large establi РА 
of this kind has an orchestra stage slowly Р 
to pause and play on each floor, returni” 
same way. 
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e f we ought f Бе О visit us at our hotel and said 

f tel ned 9 be on television. Immediately she 
fe inter а colleague with the result thàt we 
} avv lewed Оп a live programme the fol- 
that we У. It was all so quick and business-like 
jair until we pa calised we had been on the 
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THE COLOSSAL IMAGE OF THE 


ROP TOOT CEES У os 


BUDDHA at Kamakura, near Yokohama. Cast in bronze 


(13th century), it is over 42 feet in height and measures 97 feet round the base. 


JAPAN 


crater of Mount Aso. There was no mistaking 
that they were groups of exuberant school- 
children full of fun, and yet they appeared to 
be intensely interested in whatever they were 
seeing, always keeping their groups. and be- 
having well. : Й 


The cherry blossom is to be seen every- 
where during April. Virtually every city has a 
Eood place where it can be seen to advantage. 
Around the ancient castle and in the grounds 
of the Mint at Osaka it makes a very fine show. 


At the Foreigner’s Cemetery in Yokohama and: 


at some of the various shrines in Kyoto it is 
voluminous, At the centre of a village or in 
the open country, perhaps on the edge of a 
wood, many a time along the side of a road 
you will find the blossom. The Japanese never 
tire of it. Throughout the year vast amounts of 
artificial cherry blossoms are used to decorate 
Streets, markets, houses and other buildings. 
The Cherry Blossom Festival at Kyoto is a 
strikingly colourful and elaborate stage presen- 
tation seen by thousands every spring. This 
must surely be one of the most delightful spec- 
tacles anywhere in the world, consisting of 
traditional dances with a mythological theme, 
exotic music and gorgeous costumes. 


(Continued) 


One thing stands out above all others for 
visitors to Japan—Mount Fuji which has be- 
come the symbol of the country. Often it is 
covered by cloud, but we were lucky to have 
a good view on several days from different 
points. Our first glimpse of it was from the hot 
springs in the Hakone National Park. The wea- 
ther was clearing after two.days of rain and 
the great white cone gradually shed its veil 
to stand out clear and bright against the blue 
sky. It was a thrilling sight. 


' While on the subject of volcanoes, ‘one 
must not forget the Mount Aso National Park. 
This covers a large area on Kyushu Island, 
reached by steamer overnight from Osaka to 
Beppu, a pleasant sail among countless islands 
of the Inland Sea; and then a three-hour train 
trip up into the hills, over a sharp ridge and 
then down into what is one of the largest craters 
in the world. This has long been inactive, the 
present voleano being а cone within a wide 
circle of hills, The beautiful National Park is a 
region of hills and mountains, forest and 
flower-covered slopes, and farms in the val- 
‘leys with large areas of flooded paddy fields. 


А bus will take you along the winding road 
climbing from. Bocchu station to the cable rail- 
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way, which runs a service eve 1 
Now only a short walk leads уой i 
credible sight. A vast steep rocky pit lies Ind 
fore you, smoke and steam belching no be. | 
floor of the crater. The sides are streaked the — 
sulphur deposits. The wind will change and fi 
the huge arena with fumes; if it blows d fill 


way you start to cough and choke, but sudden 3 


ly it clears again and all around the rim visitor, Р 
8 im. 


can be seen admiring the Spectacle, 


Many parts of Japan can isi 
coach; it being usual during thé ое visited b 
for the local services to turn 
sightseeing buses. At other 
coaches are run. A woman cond 
running commentary, travels o; 
Invariably these girls, some о 
on holiday, will be i 
and white gloves. 


The Japanese railways might 
to be the most efficient E the World сац 
most parts of the country and hardly 'ever f E 
In a number of places we had to be caret 
not to miss our train, and even more alert ul 
to be carried past our destination. If a train, 
scheduled to stop for thirty seconds at a coun 
station, the guard waves his flag on the 
ninth second and it is away. If an 
has not left the train in time he re 
that is all. You have to get you 
very smartly to avoid this. Inevit 
lot of cases (most 
EEage 
were 
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Japanese cultured pearls are known the | 
world over. The oyster-beds are largely dis- 
tributed around Toba, on the Ise Peninsula. 
Pearl Island has been set aside by the famous 
Mikimoto Company as a showplace where 
visitors can see how cultured pearls are pro- 
duced. Here one can see everything. The 
oysters are impregnated by tiny pellets of a 
certain mussel shell from the Mississippi River 
and put in wire cages suspended from wooden f 
rafts. They are opened after several years to 
extract the mature pearls. Next there is th 
grading and selecting of the pearls before the 
are drilled and made into necklaces. Some o 
the girl divers give demonstrations of how.the; 
swim under water collecting the oysters. 


You can buy oysters for about six shillings 4 
each and whatever they yield is yours. My wife _ 
and I bought five, and from each came two or | 
three pearls. One or two were poor specimens, 
being dirty in colour, but the others were quite 
Eood. Two have now been made into earrings 
and are. valued at some pounds sterling. Un- 
fortunately the severe typhoon that swept | 
across Japan recently hit this region badly, 
destroying many of the rafts and  scatterin 
oysters so widely that many will never be foun 
again. For several years'now there will proba- | 
bly be a scarcity of cultured pearls from Japan. 


Often we stayed in Japanese inns, 8582 
change from the western style hotels of the Si 
towns. They offered yet another of those ple a 
sant surprises. It all starts at the front 400 2 
where your shoes are removed and replaced 2J à 
heelless ‘slippers. It must be admitted 
these are difficult to wear unless they br 
correct size, but they are to be left at they fee 
of your room, usually a small suite with a ba d: 
room attached. You paddle around on bare $t 
stockinged feet on a floor-covering of fine ү f 
matting. The walls are usually cream or than 
coloured with nothing more for decoration і 


ccasiona rint and perhaps a vase con- 
an о 1 1 pri p р: 5 i 

ini r ree flowers. The furniture = 
taining two or th ne t s S 


lain and simple; a low tabl t t 
eid is where you eat, the food being br ADI) 
by a dainty little waitress who will Pro ent | 
remain close by, in the entrance hall, to à 


to your needs. | 


Having reached your room all outer clo» 
are removed and replaced by a kimonoa 
is cold a second kimono is worn, this 00 i 
thicker material. One can go out of doors s nel 
clothing—in fact, the Japanese do—an » (he 
can tell at which inn you are staying PY 
colour of the kimono. Now we have the 
for the absence of baggage among Ө; 
travellers. So little is needed because а 
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GREETING CARDS WITH EXCLUSIVE TOUCH 


* Multicolour Printing on different Variety of Papers in 
different styles & sizes, 


* Different Subjects, Modern Art, Oreintal Arts, etc. 
* Die Embossed in beautiful colours including Gold Printing. 
* Orders from Commercial firms executed promptly, 


Ж Special rates for wholesale dealers, 
Ask for Price List 
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‘Effortless’ is the word 

for the way Atlas runs, no 
matter what the road surface, 
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is provided at the hotel. The few 

ts are usually wrapped in a cloth 
orners and carried in hand. 


| e bathroom you will find a basin on 
Ж ines теПаз а sunkcn bath. The idea is 
й e you wash yourself first, using , soap, and 
ў tha when you are clean do you step into the 
f # bath for a soak in the warm water. In one inn 
ba! Beppu the hot water is supplied from a na- 
zat al spring nearby and it was necessary to 
: Bur g it down to a reasonable temperature by 
А g some cold water. Beds аге on the floor, 
42 ood spring mattresses, but по bedsteads. 
A 


ally there is a choice of western or 
ur ie food. At one we chose sukiyaki. It is 
| ked at the table, on a charcoal fire, and we 
! ‘fad to go into a special room for this. Thin 
| í strips of beef, together with numerous veget- 
| ables, including beans, bamboo shoots, onions 
| antl several things we could not name, are all 
repared in a sauce of sweetened "saki". the 
| е wine of Japan—and generously splashed 
i "ith soya sauce, which takes the place of salt 
И nd adds a peculiar flavour to everything. More 
nd more of these are cooked while you eat 
f——4nd you must say when you have had enough. 
f We grew to like this dish very much, sampling 
X itin Tokyo and in the houses of friends. 
р Food is ап international subject, so І must 
С write of a special restaurant in Tokyo where we 
ate tempura—various kinds of sea food 
cooked in butter and hot oil on the counter at 
which the diners sit. This is a great favourite 
with visitors. In another beautiful restaurant 
set in a large park-like garden we ate Genghis 
Khan food. Here everyone first of all dons a 
long white apron, which seems an odd custom 
until you see that the food is cooked right on 
the table. Or rather in the table, which is round 
with a charcoal fire sunk into the centre of it 
in a large earthenware or metal container. The 
food consists of pieces of various kinds of meat 
which are dipped in soya sauce and then gril- 
led on a flat metal plate placed over the fire, 
level with the surface of the table. Naturally 
the meat splutters and splashes, hence the over- 
alls. With all meals the favourite drink is Saki, 


served hot in tiny cups or glasses, a delightfully 
smooth and subtle wine. 


| 
| 
| 
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1 At two of the inns 


where we stayed ban- 


“Mets were being held. In both cases we were 

į invited to join in after the main meal was near- 

L ly finished. Everyone sat on cushions at long 
=} narrow tables, covered with condiments and all 


kinds of side-dishes. Very good Japanese 
beer and saki were served by geisha girls, 


THE JAPANESE PEASANT is a si 
old-fashioned. 


The farmer himself does most o 


dressed in the most gorgeous costumes. They 
were there to attend to all the needs of the 
guests, moving from table to table filling glas- 
ses, making sure no one was without food, 
sometimes stopping to chat or to take a glass 
of saki when it was offered, and in general 
adding colour and glamour to the scene. When 
the meal was finally over the girls went to a 
low stage and entertained the guests with sing- 
ing and dancing. We were treated as honoured 
guests, everyone making a great fuss over us. 


Fortunately many people at these banquets 
spoke English. 


When the time came to leave Japan we were 
sorry; there was so much more to see, if only 
we had the time, but we consoled ourselves 
that we would return one day. Our final sur- 
prise awaited us at Kobe. We thought we had 
completed our shopping before boarding the 


A TEA CEREMONY in progress 


mile Away 
the miles... 


rtless' is the word 

the way Atlas runs, no 
ter what the road surface 
dy, gravelly or smooth « 
| macadamised. £i 


ringy feeling, гоо, from | 


imlined speedster. 


CYCLE INDUSTRIES Un 
Sonepat, near De 


kilful farmer, though his techniques and implements are still 
Intensive cultivation is a necessit 


f the work in the field, assisted by his wife and children. 


y in view of the small size of the holdings. 


liner which was to take us to India, but this 
was where the trouble started. 


Along the dockside were booths selling 
every kind of product. After dinner, we went 
for a last look at the stalls and found ourselves 
unable to resist the temptation, Eventually we 
Staggered up the gangway, our arms loaded with 
parcels. Not only are prices cheap in Japan, 
but the goods are tempting and attractive. 
China and cloisonne work, lacquerware, carved 
wood and ivory, fans, lanterns and bamboo- 
Ware are as good as those available anywhere i 
else in the world. We bought two pairs of bino- [ 
culars whieh proved better than the expensive | 
German ones we have had for years, and the 
price was far less, There were Silks and bro- 
cades beautiful enough to tempt a saint. Thank 
Eoodness, the ship sailed early next morning, 
for the booths were still open! 


THE KASUGA SHRINE at Nara 
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the celebrations. Below: Ghee is poured in sufficient quantities 


A DEVOTEE walks on the path of fire. The fire-walkers undertake 
the ritual without fear of burns. There is rarely a mishap during | to rouse the flames. (Photographs by author) SQ 
Ad 
| VAL | == y \ 
) ^ туа Cu |] | used 
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walking is considered a form of thanksgiving as 
well as a purification ceremony by a large section 
of Hindus. 

In Madhya Pradesh it is generally undertaken after | 1 
the Holi festival, and the villages are the main scene оу) 54 
activities. 

A large pit nearly 20 feet in length and two in width 


and depth is stacked with logs and branches. After pray- 
ers to the village deity the wood is lit and allowed to 


pv ANCIENT ritual with a touch of drama, fire- 


burn for a few hours till the pit is turned into a pathway I 
of flaming embers. 
A little before sunset the fire-walkers, most of them am 


in an intensely devotional mood, take a bath and arrive 
st m A In their hands they hold a small 


straight at the spot. I 
vessel. khumba-—containing water, with flowers pe 
leaves arranged like a bouquet floating on the top ial 
intended for offering at the shrine after their ceremoni a ога 


-- CUT ALONG THIS LINE ---------—--- ES 
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walk in the fire. IER 
The fire is constantly fanned with bunches of neem р ма» 
leaves, considered helpful іп warding off evil. | A C 
As the temple bells ring, the ceremony starts; in a T МУ n 
the fire-walkers descend into the pit and in silence W g ! L 
across on the red-hot coals, oblivious of the ordeal. | et 
А i 
Arriving at the other end they proceed to the shrin! 
and pour the water in the vessels along with the flower | ‘apr 
at. the foot of the deity in an act of penance and piety: ^ 
INGP | | 
T. NARINDRA PAUL S el 
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0 s are selected so that as far as possible 
in each one of them there is some Suggestion to hel i 
your skill to spot the CORRECT WORD 0 


OPEN TO ALL READERS! 
IL——————————M—— 


f each QUOTATION CLUE from among the 


CLOSES: OCTOBER 9, 1959. 


Use 


CONTEST OF SKILL! 
——— 


CLUES ACROSS 


] Greek philosopher 
3A 


5 So, naturally eager for ——, we built a vast 
structure of optimism. 


7 She had to encourage him. Come, she was 
a woman, she could —— everything. 


8 A real sense of purpose plus enthusiasm will 
enhance your ——, whatever it may bé. 


is no cure for the headache. 


11 It certainly was easier at that time to give 
the —— up as a bad job than to explain it. 

12 Uncle's wife 

13 Amount of money received 


18 On rising and retiring, he had taken the 


habit of closely examining his body, fearful 
of discovering a —— rash. 


19 Godhead 
20 Manner of using 


CLUES DOWN 


2 Then forth he would sally into the —— ranch 


country, where generally the women were 
at home and the men away. 


4 A —— moon softened the night. 


6 He looked much the same as before but a 
little if possible, a little more untidy. 


9 Love? Why, what is love? Something to 
n? 


— 0! 


10 The stranger stood like a statue three paces 
without the ball-room. He was ——. 


14 Applause 
15 Religious 


16 It was the perfect secretary who spoke; the 


ul. Career woman, aloof from feminine 
dithering. 


17 —— and colour are impotent wherever the 
comic effect lies in a point of wit. 
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"QUOTES" No. 33 


(ALL ENTRIES WILL BE 
ACCEPTED) 


CLOSING DATE 
(both Local & Final) 
5 p.m., Friday, 
October 9. 
In entering this Contest I agree 
to abide by the Rules & Conditions 
ànd accept the Competition Editor's 


decision as final and legally binding. 
Re. 1l- 


Enclosed M o ney 1 


Огаег Recejpt ог 


Postal Orders or 


“Q” Cash Receipts. ] 
FULL NAME in^ Mr. 


Ink and Block V mrs. 
Letters, 


Miss 
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September 20, 


"QUOTES" No. 33 


ALL THE CORRECT ANSWERS 
TO THE QUOTATION CLUES ARE 
TO BE FOUND AMONG THE 
WORDS GIVEN BELOW IN ALPHA- 
BETICAL ORDER 


BOLD JOY 
CARRY LIFE 
CLOWN LINE 
COLD LONELY 
CROWN LOVELY 
DUSTY LUSTY 
FATEFUL MARRY 
HATEFUL PLAN 
HEAL PLAY 
HEAR ROUGHER 
HOME TOUGHER 
HOPE WANING 
JOB WAXING 


Heres “QUOTES” No. 33 with the new look! 
This literary pastime is Purely one of skill in 
which every clue permits of only a one-word 
solution. There are two types of clues: — 

(1) The regular type, the solutions of which 
are to be found in any standard dictionary, 

(2) Quotation clues, printed in thicker type, 
the answers of which when filled in complete the 
square, 

These quotation clues are actual quotations 
from authors, and they are sensible, witty and 
delightful, and, therefore, they are in themselves 
truly educative and entertaining, Moreover, there 
is no element of chance in this contest, because 
there is NO “Adjudication Committee" to decide 
the final solutions, and there is oniy one COR- 
RECT ANSWER to each quotation. clue—the 
word used by the author in the original work. 


"An investment in knowledge 
pays the best interest” 


—Benjamin Franklin, 


The 
clues of "QUOTES" No. 33 will be | 
published along with the Correct # 
the "WEEKLY" of 1 
959. 


Important Announcement | 


sources of the quotation 


Solution in 
November 1, 1 


SQUARE 
Is 
FOR 
YOUR 
COPY 
ONLY 


RULES & CONDITIONS ON PAGE 30 
ENTER REGULARLY AND WIN! 
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- “There lies the old city,” said my 
guide in Prague. “Kafka lived there. And 
over there are the Jewish Cemetery and 
Synagogue which used to haunt him, and 
they date from the 13th century. Kafka's 
work is not popular now. No memorials 
have been raised to him. His two nieces 
and one brother-in-law still live in 
Prague." 

Of course the Czechs are intensely 
aware of the economic gains that have 
accrued from their cultural sacrifices. 
Even under the inevitable impact of ideo- 
logical conformity, they are not victims of 
any inner conflict or dilemma. Whatever 
jobs they may be called upon to do they 
seem to do with a missionary zeal. All 
Czech enterprises have the idealism of the 
public sector and the efficiency of the 
private. None of the trappings of total- 
itarianism, such as portraits, posters and 
parades, can be seen in the streets of 
Prague. In Czechoslovakia there is evid- 
ence of neither personality cult nor wor- 
ship of any institution in the abstract. I 
don't see many policemen in the streets of 
Prague," I said to a museum official. “Гуе 
seen more in Chicago.” “Well,” he replied 
with an impish twinkle in the eye. “They 
may all be in plain clothes, you see. For 
example, I may be one... Don’t be scared. 
We need our men for our farms and fac- 
tories. We can't spare them for the police." 
Apparently the Czechs are too democratic. 
But they are proud of their present system 
which they believe has built up the nation 
without sacrificing the individual. They 
are a self-respecting, hard-working, level- 
headed people. Their progress may not be 


“The skyline (of the Czech capital) is dominated by a rich diversity of spires. 


spectacular. But they insist that every 
citizen has a share in it. 

Even in the cultural field, all is not 
lost. The visual arts can be seen in their 
most imaginative and individualistic as- 
pects. The theatre, music and dance of the 
Czechs, particularly in their classical and 
folk forms, are much respected all over 
Europe, and the museums and galleries - 
contain some of the choicest and most 
eclectic collections available on the Con- 
tinent And as for religious freedom, 
Czechoslovakia, it is claimed (with Catho-* 
lies: 42% and Protestants: 23%), is as 
tolerant as any democracy. Actually the 
Czech priests play a very progressive role 
in the life of the nation. 

Like all great capitals of the world, 
Prague, the most strikingly Romanes- 


que city in Europe, stands on the banks ofa * 


river—Vltava is its name. The town is a 


thousand years old and its austere castles ; 


and cathedrals are the nation’s shrines as 
well as showpieces. Even the greying, 
weather-beaten buildings and rattling 
tramcars add to the city’s old-world charm 
and the people are proud of these evoca- 
tive anachronisms. Apparently there is 
some sinister spirit animating the silent, 
sinuous alleys which have a Kafkaesque 
spell for the stranger. It is the sort of 
charm that one dreams of, but begins to 
resist when one sees it in the reality. The 
skyline is dominated by a rich diversity of 
Gothic spires. Indeed Prague has no use at 


all for incongruous modernity. This great | 


city is magnificently medieval in form and 


spirit. 
(To Be Continued) 


Folk dancer. 


" Right: The Bridge Tower, Prague. 
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“Аз one walks along the Wenceslas Square, Prague's Champs-Elysees, one cannot help fee 


Impressions 


NE cannot know one’s own country, 

just as one cannot know oneself. In 

this respect, the spectator is better 
Placed; it is his job to know more about 
others than about himself, This may 
sound paradoxical, but it is true. The rea- 
Son is obvious. A fresh mind is more 
perceptive than a conditioned one. Thus, 
for example, it does not really matter 
where a particular country lies, whether 
behind the Iron Curtain or outside. One 
can understand the essence of it, provided 
9ne does not carry one's own curtain there. 


It was as a guest of the Ceskoslovens- 

ke Aerolinie that I had a brief tour of 
eir country recently. Other invitees in- 
cluded: two charming ladies who, having 
een elected maharanis for the duration of 
the trip, admirably performed their deco- 
rative functions; two civil servants, kept 
amusingly apart by the accident of 
Seniority; three travel agents, a com- 
Pact, gestapo-looking trio, but actual- 
ly very simple and likable; an elderly air- 
Ine officia], apparently aloof and austere, 
Ut ready to let himself go on the slightest 
pretext; а prometer of tourism, a most de- 
lightful, Micawberish character with an 
‘Neurable zest for living; and four bohe- 
mians on vacation—never mind their pro- 


This is the first of a series of articles 


by A. S. RAMAN 


fessions. And as though we were not 
enough, an Englishman, who would burst 
into verse at the sight of beer, joined us 
at Bahrein. Indeed we could not have 
asked for more fun. Altogether we con- 
stituted the pleasantest party I was ever 
in. The occasion was the Czech airline's 
inaugural flight from Bombay to Prague 
by the jet aircraft TU 104A, 
* Li * * 

Searcely had I landed in the Czech 
capital, after a memorable flight, when I 
had the first surprise of the trip. “Do you 
know who he is, that bald-headed gentle- 
man being pushed around by the people 
as though he were a nonentity?” asked a 
member of our party. “No,” I said in- 
differently. “He is the Minister for Trans- 
port" I was struck by the informality 
and spontaneity of the conduct of the 
crowd. Of course, it was not indiscipline 
On the contrary, it was discipline with a 
difference—discipline that was not an end 
in itself, but a means to an end, the end 
being natural, human behaviour. This im- 
pression of mine was confirmed by my 
later glimpses of Czech life in all its diver- 


ling that one is in a Western capital." 


- Czechoslovakia 


sity. The cheerful, communicative people 
I met in the streets of Prague, which, by 
the way, is quite Parisian im its nocturnal 
flavour, had, I am sure, no means of 
knowing that I was a guest of their Gov- 
ernment. They spoke to me as naively 
and naturally as the masses in any other 
country would to a stranger. My ignorance 
of their language raised an unfortunate 
barrier between me and their thoughts. 
But their manner of speaking gave me an 
insight into their mind—which seemed to 
me as free and fresh as its counterpart 
under a different political System. 


As one walks along the Wenceslas 
Square, Prague's Champs-Elysees, one can- 
not help feeling that one is in a Western 
capital There is freedom in the air. The 
healthy, forward-looking faces that one 
sees there are aglow not only with a pride 
in achievement but with an awareness of 
tradition. The cafes and cafeterias, the 
shops and stores overflow with people. The 
only place in which the Czechs seem to 
have no interest at all is the bookstall 
stacked with dreary propagandist litera- 
ture. Here lurks a danger for the nation. 
For the hunger for creative literature feit 
by a sensitive, highly cultivated people has 
to remain unsatisfied. 
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to the great..... 


If you were to visit some of the better homes in your city, you 

might be Surprised to find in the living room among all 

other vestiges of good living a Radio set of manifestly pre-war vintage. 
Over years it has become a trusted friend ; for sitting 

beside it he has enjoyed great and delightful music; he watched 

the storm— clouds gather at Munich ; followed victory celebration 

on D-Day; shared in the Nation-wide rejoicing on the day of 
Independence ; sat tense and excited listening to his country’s gallant 
fight in a Test match. He heard poets recite, philosphers and 


teachers lecture and quite a few awkward politicians orate. 


Times have changed; the furniture in the room has been shifted 

around, people guess a little amusedly now about the age of the cabinet. 
But he refuses to change it, for he belongs to a band of 

perfectionists who believe that quality never ages and that only the 

best is good enough. And because in common with Radio connoisseurs 


all over the world, he knows the quality behind the name. 


TELEFUNKEN 


To a younger generation of perfectionists we present 
2 Hi-Fidelity Radio—‘TELERAD”. It is designed 
by Telefunken and made from a TELEFUNKEN Kit: 


And this is not all. TELERAD has a pedigree and 
a heritage; it is made to rigid German specifications 


by Engineers who belong to German school of technique. 


TELERAD engineers, technicians and workmen 
are determined to keep-up with this pace of progress, for 
they are determined to PLEASE THE PERFECTIONIST. 


| “А: 
TELERAD «шч 


HE best articles to sell through the Value Payable Post of India are such 
DUE as are continually used in big quantities by a large number oí people 
—or such articles as are not generally introduced but are within reach of all so 
far as prices are concerned. It is far easier to do a prolitable business by catering 
to a million people who use a certain class of goods than by selling an article 
which is used by but 10,000 people. Every person eats, drinks and sleeps and 
wears clothes and jewellery but comparatively few ride in or own an automobile. 
It is the same in the mail order business. You want articles, which are in constant 
demand — articles used by the masses. 
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situated on the banks of the river Miljacka. 
Tourists who have only heard of what it 
was in former days, or expect to encounter 
the Orient here, will be surprised at this 
modern city, humming with life, with its 
broad streets and high buildings. For lov- 
ers of antiquity, however, Sarajevo has a 
quarter in which minarets and mosques, 
still survive, along with beautiful Bosnian 
houses and a labyrinth of little narrow 
streets lined with protruding, wooden shop 
windows, while beyond one gets glimpses 
of a background of high blue hills sur- 
mounted by the ruins of ancient fortresses. 


To reach Ohrid one must board a bus 
at Skoplje and travel through the western 
regions of the Republic of Macedonia, pass- 
ing the marvellous valleys of the rivers 
Radika and Drin, along whose banks a 
narrow track winds in and out between 
lofty mountains, whose colours range from 
blue-green to violet. One passes by Mav- 
rovo Lake, at a height of 3,500 feet, sur- 
rounded by thick, evergreen forests—it has 
been marked out as an important future 
tourist centre. One may visit the monas- 
tery of St. John of Bigor to admire its carv- 
ed wooden icons, inset with patinated fili- 


THE STRAWBERRY CROP is gathered in by willing volunteers on 
a farm in the Belgrade district, 


A SCHOOL in a suburb of Zagreb. Below, left: 


Typical Croation folk dress. Below, 


right: Peasant types from Krk, on the Adriatic coast. 


gree, which it took the famous masters of 
Debar a full twelve years to execute. One 
may halt by Bosko’s Bridge and enjoy 
fresh trout caught before one’s eyes. And 
finally, one will be rendered speechless by 
the beauty of Lake Ohrid. 


Ohrid, an ancient town keeping vigil 
on.a high cliff over the clear waters of the 


lake, is today one of the best known and 
most popular Yogoslav ‘summer resorts, a 
town full of cultural and historical monu- 
ments of priceless value. 


And there are so many more mountain 
and sea resorts in Yugoslavia which could 
well be mentioned, for the country’s beau- 
ties are numerous and outstanding. 


MAKARSKA BEACH, at one of Yugoslavia’s many beautiful 
seaside resorts on the Adriatic coast. 


cave sculpture of extraordinary beauty. It 
is well lit and a two-mile railway passes 


through it. The Skocjanska is wild and ү Uu 9 О S | a V | a (CONTINUED) 
still unlit, but nonetheless most interesting. 
em 5 eI (while tated i And it is not Slovenia alone that is Near Visegrad, below the famous ele- 
along the rock walls, at a height very often rich in mountains, forests and lakes. If ven-arched bridge built by Mehmed Pasha 
of up to three hundred feet above the one decides to travel down the river Ibar Sokolovic as early as 1571, the raftsmen 
water towards Kosovo and Metohia, one's atten- build their rafts and float them down the 
: tion will be diverted from the magnificent Drina. One can rely on the skilful hands 
^ landscape to the fine architecture and fres- of these mountain men if one takes with 
coes of the ancient Serbian monasteries. them what may well be the most unusual 
In the trackless mountain regions of trip of one’s lifetime. 
the Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina, the 


rivers Tara and Piva form the Drina, "The clear, rushing waters of the Drina 
one of the most interesting rivers of Yugo- are full of rapids, waterfalls and submerg- 
* slavia. Not far away there are mountain ed rocks which lurk in many stretches of 
35 tracks, passing through the impressive its lengthy course. But these are what 
А forest areas of the Volujka, Zelengora and make it interesting. The raft creaks, leaps 

"4... Maglie mountains. Their serene calm is from the water, scrap 


es against racks, and 
broken only by the twittering of birds, hurtles towards threatening cliffs over- 


and one meets there nothing beyond the hanging the stream. One closes one's eyes, 
timid chamois. But at one time, in 1943, But the skilled hand averts a collision by a 
they echoed with machine-gun fire and  hair's breadth and one floats on towards 
| bomb explosions. Sutjeska and Zelengora some new excitement, while enjoying the 
fill the most glorious pages in the recent magnificence of the canyon. 
| history of Yugoslavia—pages written in 
| blood, recounting an epic story of suffer- 
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Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia-Herze- 
ing and of victory over a hated enemy. govina, is the jewel of this Republic. It is 
standing. bm, TS 
iful E A FOLK DANCERS from Dalmatia. Below: Excavations at the A SCENE from “The Sorcerers of Salem” 
many beautifu EL ancient town of Solin, near Split. 
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WINTER GAMES on the frozen surface of the 
Slovenian Republic’s Lake Bled. 


KALEMEGDAN FORTRESS, the site of one of the capital’s finest 
and best laid-out public gardens. 


y's most fam- 
J| great Alpine 
I ideal condi- IN THE STREETS OF OLD SARAJEVO, capita 


1 of the Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


7 
fathing, water sports and other 
i In the immediate vicinity is 
| hg gorge called the Vintgar. The 
Lon places cut into its sides and 
| Сгоѕѕеѕ the stream over little 
bridges, while below the foam- 
ty thunder in turmoil. To pass 
2 “е gorge is a thrilling experience. 
| too, is known for its beautiful 
sited amidst the high mountains 
Miiglav. It is the largest lake in 
Mind the reddish bottom, seen 
lear waters, creates an impres- 
Mies of fire on the surface. The 
B. covered with forests, through 
esa highway to the Savica falls. 


well-known summer resorts 
f the high mountain regions of 
Sora, are Gozd Martuljak, Plan- 
and Jezersko. 
şia is a region with many 
est-known of which is Rogaska 
(ts highly curative springs, com- 
otels, picturesque surroundings 
amusements have for long made 
pular throughout the world, and 
ed all the year round. 
large caves—the Postojinska and 
: -are among the beauty spots of 
rae former famed for its natural 
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THE HEART OF BELGRADE, the Yugoslav capital. The building in the background is the headquarters of the 
Central Committee of the Yugoslav League of Communists. 


THE .RADOVANOV PORTAL of Trogir’s church. THE SKIING SLOPES of Jahorina, famous for i 


ts snow sports. 
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VEN as late as 1920, it was considered 
E sheer molonshine to talk of television, of 

sending r»ictures across space by wireless. 
No wonder ‘then that the assistant editor 
of a newspaper was taken aback when, one day, 
a man asked him whether he was interested in 
seeing by "wireless. The tousled hair and un- 
kempt apypearance of the questioner did little to 
reassur«f the assistant, who hastily excused him- 
self, ssaying he would send somebody to take 
down the man's story. Soon, a reporter came 
down, listened patiently and politely to all that 
"ihe man had to say, and, assuring him that his 
narrative would appear in the next day's news- 
paper, sent him away. 


w^ 


But nothing of the kind appeared in the 
paper the next day or on the days following. 
The assistant editor, dazed by the man's intro- 
ductory question, had dashed up to the Press 
Rocm to say: “For God's sake, go down to Re- 
ception and get rid of a lunatic down there! He 
says he's got a machine for seeing by wireless!" 


That “lunatic” was John Logie Baird, the 
inventor of television—and “the machine for 
seeing by wireless”, which earned him such ridi- 
cule, was the forerunner of the television- 
receivers and transmitters of today. 


The incredulity which made the assistant 
editor flee was not confined to laymen. On one 
occasion, a distinguished scientist, who attend- 
ed one of Baird's early television demonstra- 
tions, is said to have crawled about under 
Baird's apparatus "to satisfy himself that there 


was no trickery”! 


It was in such an atmosphere of rank 
scepticism, utter indifference and callous con- 
tempt that Baird did his pioneering wofk on 
television in England. He is yet another exam- 
ple of the lone inventor struggling against odds, 
striving hard in an uncongenial atmosphere of 
financial stringency and unsympathetic in- 
credulity before achieving success. 


ACTIVE MIND 


Even as a child, Baird had shown a bent 
for experiments and inventions. Born in 1888, 
е son of a minister of the church at Halens- 
bury, in Dumbartonshire, he was a weak child, 
suffering from heart and chest trouble, and did 
not distinguish himself at school. All hopes the 
father had of making his son take up his own 
profession had to be abandoned when he found 
the boy setting up a home-made generating 
plant and criss-crossing the road (where. they 
lived) with wires connecting his friends’ homes, 
so that the boys might talk with one another 
from their rooms through their improvised 
telephones! 


His father, understanding well John’s bent, 
sent him to the Glasgow Technical College for 
a course in Electrical Engineering and thence 
to the Glasgow University. Just about the time 
that Baird took his B.Sc. degree, World War I 
broke out and he at once offered himself as a 
volunteer in the Army, but was turned down 
on medical grounds. 


This led Baird to join the Clyde Valley 
Electrical Power Company as Assistant Mains 
Engineer. Even there, his inventive mind could 
not be inactive; he tried to make artificial dia- 
monds by exploding a rod of carbon embedded 
jn concrete. Once, this resulted in the power- 
supply being cut and embarrassing enquiries 
being made—which meant good-bye to arti- 


ficial diamonds. 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 


ohn Logie Bair 


Then Baird turned to making an under- 
sock, “the Baird undersock—medicated, soft, 
absorbent, worn under the ordinary sock, keeps 
the feet warm in winter and cool in summer . 
He was full of ideas and employed women to 
publicise his product. The business flourished 
surprisingly well, but soon news of their young 
Assistant Engineer’s ventures reached the heads 
of the company, forcing Baird to soft-pedal with 


his inventions. 


Troubled by continued ill-health, he went 
for some time to the West Indies to recoup lost 
strength. There, too, he set himself up in busi- 
ness, first in cotton and other goods, and later 
in mango chutney and guava jelly, but he 
found no market for his products, Then he 
thought London might take more kindly to him, 
and so back to England he went with his mango 
chutney and guava jelly. 


He found it was not smooth sailing still and 
entered one commercial venture after another. 
Bouts of illness interfered with each one of his 
ventures, but he gamely persisted. Not finding 
business favourable, he at last launched upon 
invention as a career. First, a glass safety-razor 
and then pneumatic soles marked the early 


phases of this part of his life before he finally 
hit upon the idea of trying to invent a system 
of television. 


He took a room in Queen's Arcade at Hast- 
ings and it was there that much of his earlier 
work was done. He had only a little money 
left and he had to keep himself going somehow. 
So, with bits of used wireless equipment rum- 
maged from junk shops, cheap lenses from 
secondhand-goods dealers, a tea-chest to house 
his motor, a biscuit-tin to cover the projection- 
lamp, not to mention all sorts of other improvi- 
sations, Baird carried on his experiments in the 
transmission of light and shadow by means of 
electricity, 


Finance was still a problem, but the zealous 
inventor persisted with his experiments. More- 
over, he always followed his own methods— 
methods of trial and error; seldom did he re- 
sort to paper plans and designs. His aim was to 
achieve the transmission of the full details of an 
image. Success came to him at last “on the fifth 
Friday in October, 1925” when “the head of the 
ventriloquist’s doll, which I used, suddenly 
showed up on the screen as a real image with 
details and gradations of light and shade". Ex- 
cited, he ran down, asked an office-boy to come 
up, placed him under the bank of lights, and 
operated the receiver-set in the next room— 
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and there; yes, there he could see quien 
EI quite i 

ly the boy's image, not in outline, oases 

details, with gradations of light апа shed d 


It was a memorable day for hi ) 
more memorable was the irent ER 
January, 1926, when some members of theR of 
Society trooped into his attic and saw ES EO 
other by television, Even now, there was E 
animous appreciation of his work. The fee Чп: 
ism of the scientist who crawled about dm 
Baird's table to satisfy himself "that there wed 
no trickery" was only typical of the attitude E: 
many towards what was then an ineredibl: 
scientific goal. The scientists soon relented ES. 
accepted Baird's achievement, but the Бес 
who mattered—the men in power— would net 
so easily abandon their unhelpful stand, Syd- 
ney Mosley, who was his most unfailing frieng ` 
set about getting Baird's work recognised. “The 
support of the scientists was invaluable, but we 
were fighting a political battle—so it is to the 


politicians we went." ге 
Baird was the first to transmit pictures с 
across space; he was а few weeks ahead of he 
American scientists reaching out for the same ti 
goal. It was a grand achievement, but grander 
conquests were to come. He had more facilities . 
now and his interest in maintaining his lead co 
over his contemporaries was keen. He continued - th 
to improve his apparatus so as to achieve long-. ph 
distance transmission. In May, 1927, he could of 
transmit pictures between London and Glas- Sr 


gow and, in January the following year, he 
transmitted them across the  Atlantic—an 
achievement reminiscent of that of Marconi in 
the field of wireless. 


TWO SYSTEMS № 


The B.B.C. began experimental broadcasts ¥ 1 
based on the Baird System in September, 1929, ! 
but stopped them in September, 1935, because 

of unsatisfactory reception by the equipment 

in spite of the elaborate precision employed in 

its making. But still the B.B.C. had faith in 
Baird's invention for, when the world's first 

public high-definition televison was inaugurat- 

ed on November 2, 1936, programmes were 
radiated using the two systems—Baird’s, based 

on mechanical scanning, and the E.M.I.'s based 

on electronic scanning—in alternate weeks. 
Experience, however, revealed the superiority | 
of electronic over mechanical scanning, so the | 
Е.М. System was completely adopted for tele- 
vision transmission. Baird himself switched 
over to it later. 


The company bearing his name and manu- 
facturing receivers brought him a good income, f 
but Baird would not rest on his laurels and.’ | 
explored fresh fields in television—colour and 
stereoscopic television. On August 16, 1944, he 


achieved the transmission of colour pictures; . 
based on two colours—red and green. This MER б 
not entirely satisfactory, but it was the firs 4 
all-electronic colour television. 3 
It was astonishing, however, that dur- | 

Е 


ing the war, when the services of lesser 
scientists were utilised, Baird was not calle 

upon. to undertake any scientific assignmen*. 0 
he carried on in the field of television—a singur 
larly unlucky man in that all his achievements 
had not made him rich and he had to work wit 

meagre finance as before. Television transmis. 
sion had been suspended during the war and t k 
B.B.C. resumed it in June, 1945. Just a wee 

after this, John Logie Baird died at Bete р 
is thal 


p —— — 


and when scientific advancement is thoug 
impossible without money and organs 
ation, he went it alone to show what а m 


pursuing his ideas with unflinching determing: 
tion could do. His is a striking example. g 
singular faith and perseverance triumP 
over every obstacle to success. 


N. HARINARAYANA 
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Tne Art 


Of 
J. N. Unwalla 


HE DOYEN of Indian photographers, 
Jehangir. Unwalla was once asked to 
produce a great picture without mov- 

ing out of a specified агеа—6 feet by 3 feet 
—with an additional Stipulation that the 
camera should be pointed only in one di- 
rection—the ground! It was indeed a tough 
| challenge. Unwalla accepted it, though 
› transmit pictures | hesitantly, and set his creative imagina- 
weeks ahead of | tion to work. 
out for the same 
ement, but grander | 
had more facilities | 
intaining his lead i 
keen. He continued | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


heightening the impression of approaching 
Autumn. The poetic thought, ingrained in 
the picture, gives a resounding meaning to 
the composition, which in itself remains a 
masterly study of light and shade and tex- 


ture. A few months later, he won several 
awards for the print. 


Unwalla's brilliant creative sense has 
won for him a name throughout the photo- 
graphic world. A pioneer of the pictorial 
photographic movement 
camera artists owe hi 
of gratitude for hi 
in advancing the 
in our country. 


Inthe beginning the plate camera re- 
stricted his activities t 


capture the chiaroscuro effect in his pic- 
tures. By temperament he is a Severe cri- 
tic of his own Work, and therefore, an ex- 
acting taskmaster. 


He pulled a branch of a tree to cast a 
correct shadow to build up a theme, and 
the result was a moving and artistic 
photograph (reproduced here): “A Matter. 
of Time”. It depicts pathos and the end of 
Spring—two barren leaves on the ground 


Unwalla is interested in all branches 
of photography and he has done prolific 
exhibition work ever since ‘the age of 
twenty. The American Annual of Photo- 
graphy (1935) listed him fourth amongst 

e most prolific photographers of the 
world. His record of acceptances spread 
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“DAMPENED HOPES” 


The Illustrated Weekly of India, July 10, 1960. 


out over the last 40 years, through 800 iti- 
ternational photographic exhibitions, is 
fantastic: 2,750 prints, 133 colour trans- 
parencies, with the singular credit of 
having won over 600 premier international 
awards. He is as adept in handling 16mm. 
amateur movies as a still camera; seven 
of his efforts in this field have won for 


him 14 awards in the U.S.A., France, Eng- 
land and India. 


Technical perfection in photography is 
not, as is hastily assumed, an easy matter. 


JEHANGIR UNWALLA—a study by the author 


It demands a thorough knowledge of 
theory and the new materials and equip- 


he scene. Cons- 


not give up till 
be it any sub- 
or a commer- 


As a portraitist, Unwalla is supreme. 
Keenly aware of the challenge a sitter 
poses—to capture on a celluloid strip in 
the flicker of a second the subtle nuances 
of character—Unwalla’s power of imagina- 
tion and concentration are seen at their 
best in these undertakings. He has a num- 
ber of striking portraits to his credit and 
can rightly be called the Karsh of India. 


Many of us are not perhaps aware af 
the battles he has fought and won to gain 
a place for photography in the art circles 
of India. He knows that it is the younger 
generation which will have to build up on 
this victory. with the richness of their con- 
tributions and so he is always ready to 
give freely not only óf his time but also 
of his knowledge to the newcomers, 


R. J. CHINWALLA 
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the path of fire. The fire-walkers undertake the celebrations. Below: Ghee is poured in sufficient quantities 
the ritual without fear of burns. There is rarely a mishap during | to rouse the flames. (Photographs by author) 
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N ANCIENT ritual, with a touch of drama, fire- 
walking is considered a form of thanksgiving as 


well as a purification ceremony by a large section 
of Hindus. 
LN 


: x E In Madhya Pradesh it is generally undertaken after 
^. б | the Holi festival, and the villages are the main scene of 
activities. 


o Ganaan on m an 


: : Bp A large pit nearly 20 feet in length and two in width 

E p 7 / | апа depth is stacked with logs and branches. After pray- 

E j | ers to the village deity the wood is lit and allowed to 

+ burn for a few hours till the pit is turned into a pathway 
of flaming embers. 


A little before sunset the fire-walkers, most of them 1 
| in an intensely devotional mood, take a bath and arrive 

1 Straight at the spot. In their hands they hold a smali 
i | X  vessel—khumba—containing water, with flowers and 
% Î leaves arranged like a bouquet floating on the top any 
| intended for offering at the shrine after their ceremonial 


walk in the fire. 


The fire is constantly fanned with bunches of neem 
leaves, considered helpful in warding off evil. 


As the temple bells ring, the ceremony starts; in a row 
the fire-walkers descend into the pit and in silence walk 
across on the red-hot coals, oblivious of the ordeal, 


Arriving at the other end they proceed to the shrine 
and pour the water in the vessels along with the flowers 
at. the foot of the deity in an act of Penance and piety, 


T. NARINDRA PAUL SINGH 


1960. 


of® clothes is provided at the hotel. The few 
Бе ments are usually wrapped in a cloth 
tied at the corners and carried in hand. 


Normally there is a choice of western or 
Japanese food. At one we chose sukiyaki. It is 
cooked at the table, on a charcoal fire, and we 
had to go into a special room for this. Thin 
strips of beef, together with numerous veget- 
ables, including beans, bamboo shoots, onions 
and several things we could not name, are all 
prepared in a sauce of sweetened "saki"—the 
rice wine of Japan—and generously splashed 
with soya sauce, which takes the place of salt 
and adds a peculiar flavour to everything. More 
and more of these are cooked while you eat 
and you must say when you have had enough. 
We grew to like this dish very much, sampling 
it in Tokyo and in the houses of friends. 
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At two of the inns where we stayed ban- 
quets were being held. In both cases we were When the time came to leave Japan we were i 
invited to join in after the main meal was near- sorry; there was so much more to see, if only years, and the 
ly finished. Everyone sat on cushions at long we had the time, but we consoled ourselves price was far less. There were Silks and bro- 
narrow tables, covered with condiments and all that we would return one day. Our final sur- cades beautiful enough to tempt a saint. Thank 
kinds of side-dishes. Very good Japanese prise awaited us at Kobe. We thought we had goodness, the ship sailed early next morning, 
beer and saki were Served by geisha girls, completed our Shopping before boarding the for the booths were still open! 
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The cherry blossom is to 1 
April. Virtually every city has a 
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oughout the year vast amounts of 
ry blossoms are used to decorate 
, houses and other buildings. 
lossom Festival at Kyoto is a 
urful and elaborate stage presen- 
y thousands every spring. 
be one of the most delightful spec- 
here in the world, consisting of 
dances with a mythological theme, 
ic and gorgeous costumes. 
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FLOURISHING INDUSTRY 


Japanese cultured pearls are known the 
world over. The oyster-beds are 1 i 


Mikimoto Company as a 


visitors can see how cultured 
duced. Here one can 


the girl divers give demonstrations of 
Swim under water collecting th 


You can buy oysters for about six shillings 
each and whatever they yield is yours. My wife 
and I bought five, and from each came two or 
three pearls. One Or two were 

ing dirty in colour, but the oth 
good. Two have now been made into earrings 
and are valued at some pounds 
fortunately the Severe typhoon that swept 
across Japan recently hit this region badly, 
destroying many of the rafts and scattering 
oysters so widely that many will never be found 
again. For several years'now there will proba- 
bly be a scarcity of cultured pearls from Japan. 


Often we stayed in 
change from the western style hote 


n bare or 
f fine soft 


an occasional print and perhaps 

taining two or three flowers, The furniture is 
plain and simple; a low table, with cushions 
around, is where you eat, the food being brought 
by a dainty little waitress who will probabi 
remain close by, in the entrance hall, to attend 
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Another very pleasant surprise was the 
large number of women still wearing tradition- 
al costumes, most picturesque and colourful. I 
had feared that perhaps this custom was dying 
out, except in the remote parts, but on the con- 
trary it is becoming fashionable once again. 
How pleasant to hear women clip-clopping 
along the streets on their small wooden shoes! 
It all seems a little strange in a busy thorough- 
fare thronging with motor-cars, buses, trams 
and the ubiquitous scooters. 1 


Like many other Londoners I take our 
underground railway system for granted, yet I 
was again surprised at the very modern sys- 
tems operating in Tokyo, Nagoya and Osaka. 
The capital has a population of well over eight 
million, and this is rapidly increasing, which 
means that the streets alone cannot cope with 
the vast transportation problem of moving peo- 
ple in and out. The main stations at least are 
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connected with extensive shopping arcades. A 
whole city thrives underground where you can 
eat in restaurants, do all your shopping and 
then take the train home, never going out into 
the open until you reach your destination. 


.,As in many other countries television i$ 
widely popular in Japan. A few years ago 
I had made the acquaintance of a Japanese lady 
journalist while touring in northern Norway. 
She now came to visit us at our hotel and said 
we ought to be on television. Immediately she 
telephoned a colleague with the result that we 
were interviewed on a live programme the fol- 
lowing day. It was all so quick and business-like 
that we hardly realised we had been on the 
air until we were being politely ushered out, 
with a cheque in our hands. 


Farming in Japan is unique in many 
ways. Almost all crops have to irrigated— 


crops are cultivated in long narrow parallel 
strips with channels for water along either side, 
often as neat and tidy as a well-kept garden. 


Our visit lasted into April, the time of the 
cherry blossom, a flower almost worshipped 
by the Japanese. Sakura is the national flower, 
a type of cherry blossom not seen in any other 
country. When it is in bloom, organised parties, 
of all ages, make trips to see this striking sight. 
One of our lasting impressions is of the never- 
ending groups of schoolboys and girls in their 
uniforms of navy blue, the girls’ rather like a 
sailor suit. Wherever we went we met the in- 
evitable groups of children—on every train in 
the land, so it seemed, on steamers on the In- 
land Sea, at the great shrines at Nikko, Kyoto 
and the Ise-Shinma National Park, at the hot 
springs in the Hakone Park and around the 
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THE TRADITIONAL COSTUME of wo- 
men is enjoying a new vogue. Below: A 


street in Tokyo. 
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APAN is full of surprises. Throughout 
our month’s wandering in this land of 
the cherry blossom, my wife and I conti- 
nually discovered the unexpected. 


We first landed at Otaru, on Hokkaido 
Island in the far north. We had. travelled from 
Hong Kong on a comfortable cargo-passenger 
Ship and here we were loading Japanese oak 
for England, ten thousand miles away. Otaru 
Ooked grim; it is a town of factories, зая 
mills and coal wharves, only four hundre 
miles east of Vladivostok. The countryside 
Was just emerging from winter at the свеза 
March. Patches of dirty snow and ісе still lay 
In the streets while the hills skirting the city 
Were gleaming white. But the sun managed to 
Shine and warm the bitter wind blowing across 
this industrial centre. 


Twenty miles away, connected by rail and 


E Impressions Of Japan 


a well-paved motor highway, is Sapporo, the 
capital and largest.city of Japan's northern- 
most island, with. a population almost three 
times that of Otaru, and much cleaner. A new 
steel television tower dominates the scene, 
soaring hundreds of feet into the air. This is now 
a feature of many Japanese cities, with Tokyo 
possessing a huge new structure. À lift carries 
visitors up the tower to wide observation plat- 
forms, from where, through glass panels, 
views of the city and the surrounding hills can 
be obtained. There are also souvenir shops, 
restaurants and toy counters for children. 
These towers have caught the imagination of 
local people and visitors alike; it is expected 
that their very high cost will be met in a 
matter of months almost, rather than years. 


Our first big surprise 


was the excellent 
quality 


of the lunch we enjoyed at Sapporo, 


MOUNT FUJI seen from the holiday resort of 
Shizmura. Left: The cherry blossom is Japan’s 
national flower. In spring, people go out in 
large numbers to admire the trees in bloom. 


where we were taken to a remarkably clean, 
modern hotel. We had reached Japan after 
travelling in various countries of East Asia 
where filth and dirt, indifference, inefficiency 
and poor quality were the order of the day far 
more often than cleanliness and good service. 
Now, suddenly, we found a high degree of 
efficiency, a willingness to give good service, 
and food that was superb. 


An excellent custom is that each restaurant 
has a glass case outside, or at least a window, 
in which are displayed various dishes of the 
day, together with the prices. Thus even when 
we could not understand the language we were 
able to point to what we wanted, and the rest- 
aurant people always put themselves out to 
serve us well. Many a time we did not know 
what we were eating, but it tasted good and 
we came to like Japanese food. 


Tokyo was a surprise because it is so very 
modern, although this applies to other main 
cities also, such as Kobe, Yokohama, Osaka, 
Kyoto and Nagoya. The capital hardly seems to 
be Eastern at all in many parts; it is the strings 
of advertisements strung high in the Sky from 
huge balloons and the unmistakably Japanese 
people in the streets that differentiate Tokyo 
from any western style city in other parts of 
the world. It is a new city; the Imperial Palace, 
built within its three moats and high walls, and 
certain other parts are the only remnants of the 


old order; much of the rest is a product of this 
century. 


The main streets might be almost those of 
any Ameriean city, but turn into the little side- 
sireets and then, suddenly, you are in the real 
Japan. Street-lamps here are often most deco- 
rative; vast quantities of artificial pink cherry 
blossoms are used everywhere; the shops are 
decidedly Japanese, making the visitor quickly 
forget that this is a large city. Many People 
visit these side-streets to spend an hour or two 
in a coffee shop. Here, in soft lighting, perhaps 
in a little cubicle, one can sit listening to an 
orchestra. You need not order anything more 
expensive than a coffee. One large establishment 
of this kind has an orchestra stage slowly rising 
to pause and play on each floor, returning the 
same way. 
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HAT Valmiki, in his day, did for 
literature, Tyagaraja did for music. 
Tyagaraja was the king of musi- 
cians and his art was entirely dedicated 
to Rama. His father was Ramabrahmam; 
his saint was Ramdas; his book was the 
Ramayana; his music teacher was Venka- 
taramanayya; his mantra was Rama— 
and Tyagaraja lived in a songful ecstasy of 

ama-consciousness. He created a new era 
in devotional music and his songs form 
the immortal symphony of a dedicated 
soul. He lived at Tiruvaiyar on the banks 
of the river Kaveri and, like a counterpart 
of that perennial river, his songs flow from 
heart to heart, from voice to voice, gain- 
ing every day new votaries. 


He was born of pious parents. His fa- 
ther was a saint and singer, living a very 
simple life of devotion and dedication, 
while his mother, Santa Devi, was the em- 
bodiment of virtue and devotional fervour. 
They first lived in Tiruvarur and later 
settled in Tiruvaiyar. Of their three sons, 
Tyagaraja was the youngest. 


The poet-saint was born on May 5, 
1759, at noon. His star was Pu nya and 
his ascendant Kataka. Asa child ıe imbib- 
ed his father’s life of Rama wc :ship and 
emulated his pious example,  ccumulat- 
ing a rich store of holy songs and verses 
which he used to sing rapturously at pray- 
er time. There was a free Sanskrit college 
at Tiruvaiyar founded by Govinda Dik- 
shitar, the minister of Achyutappa Naik, 
King of Tanjore. Tyagaraja studied there 
for four years and picked uù a grounding 
in Sanskrit before he conc ^ntrated upon 
music. He learnt the art {rom the court 
musician, the famous Sonti Venkatarama- 
nayya, who had a soft corner in his heart 
for the budding genius. 


DEVOTIONAL LYRICS 


Tyagaraja took to the worship of 
Rama’s image at home, his fervour finding 
expression in emotional lyrics, and his very 
first song proclaimed, “Tyagaraja day and 
night adores Raghava and makes his life 
a song-offering. Raghava is the merciful 
Saviour of the world, the sole refuge of 
the poor and the forlorn, the benevolent 
giver of rare gifts to devotees, the Sun that 
devours darkness, the liberator of the ele- 
phant Gajendra from the grip of the ter- 
rible crocodile, the supreme Lord adored 
by sages such as Suka. To Him Tyaga- 
raja surrenders." 


ances, 


He took to the arduous tapasya of 

‚ completing 96 crores of Ramanama, which 
added splendour to the blaze of his musi- 

cal ecstasy. “I have taken utter refuge at 

Thy feet, O Rama; "Thy. grace shall not for- 

sake Thy devotee. I shall not fail in my 

devotion.” He treated Rama as a living 

king and dedicated songs to every moment 
of His life—waking up, bathing, dressing, 
adorning Himself, feeding, going to sleep 
and he called His glories, cried out to Him 
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his grievances, confessed his weakness and 
invoked His protection against the wicked 
who did him cruel harm. And all the time 
he was persecuted by his elder brother, 
who dismissed him as a fraud, an eccentric 
madcap and an imbecile, unfit for home 
life. When his father died, Tyagaraja took 
for his share the family image of Rama and 
renounced all other paternal property, 
while Ramabrahmam, the father, poured 
into his ears the parting words: “Tyagu, 
my son, I leave you no worldly Wealth, 
but riches beyond limit. It is Rama and 
Ramanama; Sing Rama, believe in His 
grace and live in Rama.” 


Tyagaraja would have been forlorn 
without Rama's constant Grace. He was a 
tall, lean, imposing personality. His colour 
was brown, his face bright, his chest broad, 
his forehead high and his cheeks bulging. 


His eyes sparkled with an inner light and 
he had an incomparable voice. He used to 
wear a tulsi garland, while his fingers 
counted beads all day long. He was neat 
in dress, wearing his clothes in the style 
of a Vaidik Brahmin of the South. Twice 
a week he went out singing to collect rice. 
He put sandal on his brow and had his 
tambura always ready, so that he could 
Sing his songs as they flowed. His life 
was well disciplined: he 
dawn, at 4 o'clock, went to the Kaveri 
and, on finishing his ablutions, collected 
flowers and began his song-offering and 
worship. With his family and 
partook of the offering to Rama, having 
his meal after puja at 12 o'clock. Resting 
himself for a while, he would 
to his disciples, 
handful. 


rose before 


disciples he 


teach songs 
though they were but a 


He never allowed his followers to des- 
thoughts or undivine 
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songs. And every Ekadasi day 
regaling himself only with song 
his first wife died, he married a sec 4 
Kamalamba, who was very dutifu] a E 
faithful. They had an only daughter Sit 
lakshmi, whom they married to a learn 
Brahmin, called Kuppuswami. Marriagal 

were heaped before the bride 


Tirumanjanam S i 
He rejected all other ERG o 
one son who died in his thirtieth year, sj 
that Tyagaraja has now no surviving ond 
geny beyond his immortal compositions, 4 


His brother gave him trouble eve 
day, burning his poems and calling 
names. Once he threw into the Kaveri thea 
figure of Rama worshipped by the Saint] 
Pathetically Tyagaraja sang in his agony 
of separation, “Where O Rama! where hast 
thou hid Thyself? Forsake me not in thel 
wilderness of an unbelieving world. I Ба 
none but Thee. I have been deceived hy 
my kith and kin. I have been betrayed by 
men. Come back to wipe away my tears 
agony in a sordid, forlorn world. Remoye 
my dark despair with a splendid smile, 0 
Rama, where art thou?" The Lord heard 
his devotee's prayer, and one fair morning 
Tyagaraja rediscovered the image of Ram 
and hugged it to his fond bosom, bathing 
it with tears of ecstasy, and celebrated his 
festival of reunion with thrilling songs of 
love and delight. | 


SPURNED RICHES 


Tyagaraja's fame asa poet-seer ani 
singer spread far and wide. Kings desired 
to hear him and to do him honour. Raj 
Sarabhoji of Tanjore was one such. Thos 
were the days when foreign dominatioy 
made its repercussions felt in life and аг 
After the fall of Tipu at Srirangapatnam, 
the English annexed the Carnatic District le 
and Tanjore fell into their hands. Вай 
Sarabhoji received a pension from the Bas 
India Company. E 


The Raja expected the Saint to com 
Secrate a song to his glory in open cout 
He sent a messenger to bring him Бега 
him with the temptation of a fat purs 4 
title and rewards. “One song, sir, and 
treasure awaits you in the royal court) 
pleaded the messenger. Tyagaraja look& 
at Rama's image, closed his eyes in silent 
and then breathed a thrilling song in 
Kalyani raga, which has won him eterna 
laurels. j 


B E 


"Riches or Rama's presence, which} 
happier—speak, the truth, O mind? Whig 
is sweeter—milk, curd and butter or ‘dl 
nectar flowing from prayer and medi 
tion upon Rama? Worldly pleasures “> 
God-delight, to wallow in the stinki 
ditch of hellish sins or to bathe in the p^ 
Ganga of God-consciousness, which, 
wiser, answer O Mind? To glorify Rami 
to flatter the insolent rich, which is Ш 
speak, O Mind?” 


The messenger bowed to the Sain 
reported his song to the king. who bet 
angry and despatched strong han 1 
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Irish effort—the profits from its sale play- 
ed a big part in providing Cora with a bet- 
ter education than her parents could other- 
wise afford. Her Schooling included two 
years in France—years which, together 
with her piquant, rather impudent, 
beauty, she was to exploit to the full in 
the near future, 


waiting in the shadows of the porch 
as the costly, smartly-turned-out car- 
riage drew up before the big mansion in 
the most fashionable quarter of Paris and 
the uniformed flunkey let down the steps. 


“Cora!” Monsieur Duval addressed the 
lovely, jewelled creature who stepped out 
and prepared to enter the house in a little 
wave of perfume. “Cora! May I come in? 
Say I may come in?” 


Her first recorded adventure in the 
art of love ended on the debit side for 
Cora, though she was to take care 
that no subsequent one did. Disgruntled 
by the failure of several attempts to get 
on the stage in London, she fell easily for 
the flattery of a handsome stranger who 
accosted her one night in the street, forced 
a 24-hour affair on her, and then promptly 
deserted her, leaving her tarred with the 
scarlet stigma of Victorian disgrace. 


1 The man's voice had а note of despe- 
rate pleading, but Cora Pearl only flung 
him a cold, contemptuous glance, its in- 
sult heightened: by the sensuous turn of. 
her little smile. 


"I'm sorry, my friend," she said, over 
her shoulder, *but it's too late." 


And Cora Pearl, her ears ringing with 
the applause of the audience in the little, 
intimate theatre where she had been dis- 
playing scantily-clad charms in a third- 
rate opera specially written and produced 
to cash in on her social notoriety, went 
comfortably to bed. It was while she was 
Sipping chocolate among her soft pillows 
next morning that they brought her the 
news. Young Duval had shot himself on 

- her doorstep... 
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But Cora bore her tragedy lightly. 
The respectable circle of home now bar- 
red to her, she set out to make her own 
fortune with a capital of £5, and eventu- 
ally gota singing assignment in a none too 
reputable night haunt in London’s West 
End. The show failed, but the owner, one 
Brinkwell, planned to shake off his bur- 
den of debts by moving to Paris, and Cora 
agreed to go with him. In a very short 
time, she was well and truly launched on 
her new career. 


Cora shrugged shapely. shoulders and 
raised her eyebrows, perhaps a little dis- 
,Eustedly. After all, Duval had paid for the 
house at the door of which, as a cast-off 
lover, he had staged his suicide. He had 
maintained her there for months, bought . 
her fabulous thoroughbred horses, enrich- 
ed her wardrobe—until his financial re- 
Sources were so depleted that he was no 
longer of interest to Cora. Surely, the poor 
fool might have chosen somewhere else to 
shoot himself... 


For some time, it was a struggle— 
singing in glittering cafes chantants where 
plenty of male eyes rested appreciatively 
on her alluring face and seductive figure, 
but few practical propositions were forth- 
coming. It was when an immaculately 
dressed man invited her to have a glass of 
wine and then whisked her off to supper 
at the most expensive restaurant in Paris 
that Cora realised her luck was in. 


* * * 


AT any rate, a line had been ruled under 

another page in Cora Pearl’s account- 
book and she had already opened a fresh 
one. Still little more than 20, she had, in 
the luxurious, headlong, sensuously cor- 
rupt Paris of the Second Empire, already 
brought the profession of making men pay 
to a fine art. 


The well-groomed e gentleman was 
none other than a cousin of Napoleon III, 
and, before the evening was over, he had 
declared himself her slave—body and soul. 
To prove it, he bought her a mansion in the 
Rue de Chaillot. Among other charming 


Few of the men—aristocrats of Napo- 


leon III's court, artists wealthy men of af- ` bath for Cora's exclusive use. “I do love 


flowers!” Cora said—and her royal ad- 
mirer footed a florist’s bill to the tune of 


Devonshire, she had been given the un- £700 a month. He also paid Gallois, 


2 й i ulptor, 

tic name of Crouch. Her father wasa France's most fashionable зс T, 

: сара master and composer. One of 12,000 to immortalise Сога” beauty in 
F marble. 


his songs at least won wide success 


and is remembered to this day. En- But when Cora had spent rather more 


than £200,000 of his money in less than a 
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year, Napoleon's cousin Saw the red light 
and sheered off. Undismayed, Cora turned 
to the one next on her list —the ill-fated - 
Daval, heir to a man 


most £1,000,000 from hotel and restaurant 
enterprises, 


"I would die to prove my loye for 
you!” Duval proclaimed. 


“That’s no use," Cora replied, calmly. 
“I want you to live—and pay some more of 


When Duval had recourse to a pistol 
after his mistress’s cold rebuff, he was 
broke to the world. The tragedy brought 
an unpleasant experience for the woman 
whose greed and callousness had killed 
him. When she next appeared on the stage, 
it was to be greeted with a storm of hisses 
and cat-calls. It was the end of her Paris 
career—for the time being, anyway. She 
went to London—to find that a reputable 
hotel had no room for her. She leased a 
Mayfair mansion at £200 a week and lived 
there—it was said—as the “protected” 
friend of an English duke. It was also ru- 
moured that a certain member of the Eng- 
lish royal family was in the habit of visit- 
ing her under the discreet name of “Mr. 
Robinson”. 


+ * * 


E way and another, in London and at 

the watering-places and casinos of the 
Continent, Cora Pearl dealt pretty suc- 
cessfully with the aftermath of her París 
crisis. Once, one of her many wealthy 
lovers announced, rather shamefacedly, 
that he was going to be respectably mar- 
ried to a girl from a high family. As a fare- 
well gift, he handed Cora a deed by which 
She was to be paid 250,000 francs on his 
wedding-day. Cora tore up the deed and 
posted the pieces to her ex-lover's fiancee. 
By that time, she could well afford the 
gesture. 


The Franco-Prussian War of 1870 
marked the end of Cora's saga as an ex- 
ploiter of men—and now began her trans- 
formation. Back in Paris, she worked six- 
teen hours a day during the dreadful Siege 
as a voluntcer nurse. Many a stricken sol- 
dier and civilian blessed her name, but 
there were to be no more conquests for 
the internationally famous Cora Pearl. 
She was still only 44 when cancer claimed 
her, bui her charms had disastrously faded. ~ 
So had her fame, and her death, in 1886, 
was not accorded a single newspaper men- 
tion. And up to the last, it is said, she could 
never bear to hear the tune her father had 
written in the days of her childhood inno- 
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S avlon BABY POWDER 


TRADE MARK ` 


‘Savion’ Baby Powder comes in smart new 
blue and white striped containers. 


In 3 sizes: medium, large & economy. 


OTHER MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY : 


"Savlon' Liquid Antiseptic/‘Savion’ Antiseptic Cream Available at leading 
1 b chemists and stores. 


Made and distributed in India by 


Imperial Chemical Industries (India) Private Ltd. Calcutta Bombay Madras New Delhi ~ IBC-2 
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E EAR Surabaya there is a charming Muslim students. Hundreds of Indonesian 
| town called Gresik, situated on the visito 


: 6 А TS come to Gresik іп order to pay 
AS sweet flowing Brantas River. Once homage to Malik Ibrahim and Sunan Giri, 
a upon a time it was a flourishing city: } 


аў а а sea- who are considered the first of the nine 
D port of great significance in East Java, "walis", or holy men, to expound the doc- 
a i trading with the other islands of the Indo- trines of Islam in Indonesia. 

i nesian Archipelago as well as with foreign 


countries. Gresik imported Spices from the? 
EB Moluccas and sandalwood from Timor, and Е : 2 

exported pepper, cotton yarn and buffalo ê AOL саша force in the life of the 
d. hides. This was in the early fourteenth рене slam in Indonesia was softened 
| century when the Hindu-Javanese Maja- Bio Кыроо» йогу 
|. pahit Empire was still powerful been "remarkably devoid of the strife and 
bloodshed common to religious conflicts 
waged in the past by other countries". It 


so that isan integral part of the Indonesian charac- 
those who belonged to the Court circles ac- ter to try and find a compromise. "Conflict 


cepted Hinduism. although the religion is an ultimate and profoundly regrettable 
they practised was actually a synthesis of last resort” in Indonesia and “one to be 
both Hinduism and Buddhism. The people shunned”. So broad is that compromise 
in the villages accepted passively the reli. and so tolerant the people that Sunan 
gious dictates of the court, for these mat- Giri’s mausoleum is guarded by two curi- 
ters did not alter the basic economic reali- tradito which Se to the Hindu 
rsd ee ony ain coon dts Seoul clare and he Muslim edie 
placid keel; only the wind and the rain, the form of art. 

sun and the moon were the real masters. 


= eee 
by REBA LEWIS 


Though Islam finally became the 
national religion, Hinduism continued as 


The Majapahit Empire had gained 
i control of the entire Archipelago and this 
Y increased its political influence, 


NY 


Traders coming from China, India and 

; Arabia to Gresik were so Struck by its 

7 | natural beauty and the ease with which one zo وا ا و‎ 
could make a living there that they turned 

settlers, and today the town has a cosmo- . In the early seventeenth century, the 

j politan atmosphere although it is no longer Dutch East India Company was formed, 

EN А 3 and from then on its tentacles began to 

“an important harbour. Among those who embrace all of Java. The Muslim scribes 
came to Gresik was an Indian merchant 


of Gresik and Surabaya were opposed to 
from Gujarat, known as Malik Ibrahim. He this encroachment, and as they held high 
\ Was а devout Muslim who began propagat- positions at the court, they successfully 
\ ing the philosophy of Islam persuaded the sultans to resist it. The 
: Dutch considered them formidable enemies 
Н z and those who were Indonesian were impri- 
А WIDE APPEAL soned, while foreign religious teachers of 
He found his most eager converts Islam were deported. Among these there 

among the traders because they chafed 


was one who had been a tutor to Aurang- 
zeb. When the Moghul Emperor heard 
that his tutor had been arrested he dis- 
patched a special request to the Dutch Gov- 
ernment, and after some time, the latter 


under the strict Social rules of Hinduism. 

They belonged to the Vaisya caste, which 

Was considerably lower than that of the 
priest or of the nobility. This meant that "agreed to send the tutor to the Imperial 

æ Sven their wealth was powerless to alter court at New Delhi, from his place of exile 

J ^À their Social position. Islam rejected caste in Dutch administered Ceylon”. 
and emphasised the importance of the indi- 


2 But there was no force strong enough 
Vidual. This idea appealed to the mer- to halt the Dutch advance and by the 
chants, many of whom became Muslims, eighteenth century, Java was in their con- 
and fro 


m Gresik, during the fifteenth cen- trol. At the same time the fortunes of 
tury, Islam spread to a coastal towns of Gresik began to wane. In 1790 a member 
Java 


ау, of the Dutch East India Company wrote: 
= "Gresik is no longer the flourishing 
At that time a son was born to a rich trading town it formerly was because of 
and aristocratic family in Gresik. His the progressive decline in sea traffic. Traf- 
name was Racen Paku and he studied fic up and down the Solo River, too, is 
Islamic scriptures under a famous maulana. greatly hampered by the large number of 


i ini toll houses erected by the princes. No 
Pr Bis ‘taining he took the name of sooner does one prince erect a toll house 
ay unan Giri and he gave both spiritual and than the other places one nearby...” 

> materia] impetus to those sultans who 


: 7 wi с А : In 1799 another Dutch traveller not- 
" d ү attack the Maja pahit Кр me ed: “It is common knowledge that the site 
^ is 1.8 15 lifetime many pilgrims came to on which Gresik stands is one of the plea- 
Ф 15 mountain home in order to study the 


Islam; santest and most convenient for tradin 

} Sane texts under his guidance. And purposes to be found in Java. Although 

‘oday, at the site where he taught and trade has been in a state of progressive 

c2 | ere he is buried, there is a school for decline for some years the town continues 


| 
| 
d 
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to flourish fairly well as compared with 
other places. This fact can be attributed 
chiefly to the ease with which ships arriv- 
ing and departing can load and unload..." 


Now, one hundred and sixty years lat- 
er, Gresik has lost its pre-eminence as a 
port. One of its main trades is raising 
fish. Just outside the town there are many 
Square, rather shallow ditches that have 
been dug to be filled with salt water. Fish 
are bred in these pools and once a year 
there is a festival to celebrate all fishing ac- 
tivities—both the raising and the catching 
of fish. This is a gay affair and is attended 
by dignitaries from all over East Java. 


Some of the fisheries are owned by 
Hajis—rich men who have been to Mec- 
co-operatively owned, 


sions play a major role in the affairs of the 
towns and villages. The idea of working 
together for a common cause forms part of 
the historic pattern of Indonesian develop- 
ment. It is called "gotong rojong", which 
means “mutual aid" 


"Gotong rojong" has been responsible 
for many improvements in the daily life 
of the community. Thus, in all the towns 
of East Java, such as Gresik, primary and 
even secondary schools have been built by 
the community through joint effort. The 
Government only supplies the teachers. 
This co-operation between local groups 
and the Centre has brought about a rapid 
increase in the number of children going 


to school as well as quick progress in adult 
literaty. 


The largest and most important fac- 
tory in Gresik is a cement plant which was 
constructed a few years ago with the 
assistance of American funds and technical 
experts. It is the seventh largest of its 
kind in the world. The manager of the 
plant was formerly the Governor of Bali. 


tirely Indonesian and the factory is owned 
and administered by the Government. 


DANCE DRAMAS 


Gresik has a romance and charm all 
its own. Small boats contin 
and go from the neighbouring island 
of Madura. These "proas" are artis- 
tically decorated. This artistry extends to 
everything that is done by the people of 
Indonesia. They have a talent for creat- 
ing beauty. Gresik is perhaps one of the 
few towns in Asia where one can buy paint- 
ings on the street along with vegetables 
and fruits. Needless to Say, one may also 
bargain for the paintings, 

At sundown, th 
ances of the “W. Ч 
dramas portraying heroic episodes from 
the Ramayana ànd the Mahabharata. And 
so in a town that is professedly Mus- 
lim, one may hear stories of Rama and Si 
or Draupadi. In such an atmosphere 
tolerance growth is inevitable: one has the 
right to question, to accept and to reject. 
And that, perhaps, is the key not only 


to the townspeople of Gresik but to all 
Indonesians. 
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POTTERIES 


| Here is the new Dali shape 
ر‎ ^ with a moulded ‘basket-weave’ edging. 
- Delicate ‘Rushes? in soft grey and 
muted mauve tones make this another charming 
set in Bengal Potteries’ fine earthenware range. 
Inexpensive, Easily replaceable. Tea, coffee and dinne 


IE. 
Sole Selling Agents: Allied Distributors & Co., 33, Brabourne Road, Calcutta j 
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has, throughout its long his- 

tory, suffered from one ser- 

ous limitation. That limitation 

lies in the field of biography. Even 

in modern times this weakness has 

- been reflected in Indian literature 

as an unhappy legacy which our 

writers have not been able to dis- 

card. There is hardly any. work, 

either in English or in Indian lan- 

guages, which can be compared to 

“the great biographies .produced by 

modern European writers such as 

"Emil Ludwig, Romain Rolland and 
Andre Maurois. zd 


ap HE literary tradition in India 


In view of this, Krishna Kripa- 
lani’s Rabindranath Tagore (Ox- 
ford University, Press, 35s.) will be 

` welcomed as an extremely signi- 
ficant book. Its importance is two- 
fold. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will establish itself as 
the finest biography of Tagore in 
the English language. More than 


that, it breaks fresh ground as one: 


of the very few creative contribu- 
tions made by Indian writers to 
the art of biography. 


This work possesses all those 
qualities which bestow "upon a bio- 
graphy aesthetic significance’ in 


; addition to its utility as a record 
` of facts and events concerning a 


great individual. It is singularly 
‘free from hero-worship and blind 
adulation, in spiie of the deep 
revérence. which the author has 


~, for the subject of his study. Krish- 


Kripalani does not hesitate to 

town’ those incidents which 

f an’ unfavourable light on 

ges nor does. he shrink from 

ving attention to the negative 

écts of Tagore's work. Here, at 

ft, -we have an account of the 

et that is intimate without be- 

“\g sentimental and balanced with- 
pout being insipid. - : 


One of the strongest features of 
this biography is that the insepar- 
able connection between the deve- 
lopment of the poet's personality 


` and the. evolution of his art has 


been very subtly brought out. This 
Success is the result of the author's 
insight. into the fundamentals of 
agore’s philosophical outlook, 
peaking of Tagore's world view, 
Kripalani Says: "He dreaded every 
Ind of organised power—whether 
Social, political or  industrial— 
Which ignores human values and 
lends to stifle the personality of 
man.” This is an absolutely correct 
assessment in the light. of which 
alone can many of the views and 
actions of the. poet Бе understood. 
2.5811, the author says: “The basic 
Апі most robust characteristic of 
agore's philosophy of life was his 
qonviction that there is no contra- 
ction between the claims of the 
O-called Opposites-—the flesh and 


5 E Spirit, the human and the di- 


пе, joy in beau 
truth, socia] 


dua] Tight, 
dom to experiment, love 


People and faith in the | 


Mankind. These seeming 
S'can and must be recon- 
^ Not by tentative compromises 
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| Tagore—A. Ful 


and timid vacillation but by build- 
ing a true harmony out of the ap- 
Parent discordance.” 


This is a beautifi 
of all that T. ul summ 
ed with this k 


„locks for us th 


the poet's mind. 


fè in the 

Debendr 

brought cts regarding 
Tagore's experiences 
which have rarely been seén in all 
their Psychological significance. 
One example may be mentioned. 
Tagore's poems about children 
have .been acclaimed for their 
tenderness and their wonderful 
depiction of motherly love. But it 
is seldom remembered that Tagore 
himself was virtually starved of 
maternal care because his mother, 
Sarada Devi, had little time or in- 
clination to look after the young- 
est of her fifteen children. The 
author shows how, in his poems 
about children, Tagore was. vicari- 
ously satisfying his own unappeas- 
ed hunger for motherly love 


A few minor errors have 
crept into this work; Referring to a 
17th-century palace at Ahmedabad 
where Tagore wrote some of his 
early poems, the author says: “The 
palace was originally built by 
Prince Khusru, (later, Emperor 
Shahjahan)." But Shahjahan, as a 
prince, was called Khurram, not 
Khusru. Luckily such errors are 
few, and on the whole the author 
has shown great care in checking 
his facts as well as references. 


V.S. №. 


Indian Civilisation 


HISTORY OF INDIA by 

Michael Edwardes (Asia, 
Rs. 22) offers a remarkably fresh 
and vivid account “of the Indsan 
civilisation, The author makes it 
clear that what he has attempted is 
“to supply. here a comprehensive 
history of India”, and says: “The 
method I have used has been to 
give a view, an impression, of the 
continuity of India.” This continui- 
ity he imparts. to his narrative by 


keeping the attention centred on 


the people of India, who have 
been eliminated altogether from 
text-books of Indian history, 
which, in the absence of the human 
factor, remain tedious chronicles. 


Mr. Edwardes places political 
events in their social context and 
traces théir cónsequences in the 
impact they had on-the masses. He 
also seeks to avoid, the’ prejudiced 
view of imperialist writers deli- 
berately enlarging upon the my- 
stique of the Empire, making the 


Portrait 


British period cover much of the 
Canvas and giving the impression 
that it had lasted for two thousand 
rather than two hundred years; the 
anti-imperialists, who have pre- 
Occupied themselves in looking 
back at fictitious Golden Ages and 
penning the propaganda of revolt 
rather than the. history of India, 
do not also appeal to the author. 
"The effects of British rule,” he 
Tightly stresses, “are implicit in 
the nature of independent India.” 


- The narrative is free from the 
mass of detailed information 
which. is, however, suggested 
by means of lively introductions. 
"Up till the British period," says 
the author, “I have quoted exten- 
Sively from contemporary sources 
both in the text an4 in the appen- 
dices" He adds that most of this 
material is from non-Hindu sources 
and that this is due to the general 
indifference of the Brahmins to 
historical writing. The method has 
its shortcomings as well as its 
merits and the author is manifest- 
ly more at home with - modern 
developments and the Sources bear- 
Ing on them than with ancient In- 
dian culture, particularly the his- 
tory and politics of South India 
and the Deccan where he falls into 
a number of minor mistakes, which 
it would be monotonous to enume- 
rate here. 


"The picture section has been 
planned," he says, “аз an extension 
of the text." 


It is also worth noting that the 
narrative contains only the mini- 
mum of dates, grouped together in 
convenient tables at the end of 
each section. “Such dates as are 
given here,” says the author, “are 
those in general acceptance at the 
time of writing except in. such 
cases where I have myself decided 
on a revision." But he has not in- 
dicated the changes, giving his rea- 
sons. 

K. A. N. 


R. S. MUGALI, noted Kannada 
author. 
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VARIED PATTERNS (Photographs by К. M. Mahajan) "i Til We 
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ASHION—though  fickle—is ^ Various co i | ing Hou 

E a tyrannical dictator. Its foi- picked up Tes Gd лоше have | naut Yi 
bles are, in turn, dictated by men in numbers flock to ed wo- | Burchett 

the constant need for variety old and even new saris block heir | (Gibbs | 

and, in view of present-day prices, ted. A drab, or dull, or о t Tn identl 
economy. In fact, if one wants to sari becomes \ dated i CU qi 


appear well-groomed, economy is and E E lg mode i haste an 


essential within a not-too-flexible an old sari means less Strain літр f enthusia: 


1 On ће“ 
budget budget than buying a new one е | While 
It is à common feminine trait to Choosing the pri | readable 
keep a once-favourite sari hang- the SHADE of pneu andi fort of 
ing in the darkest corner of the vides an opportunity to used prosi much m 
wardrobe, after an “everyone-has- ingenuity, because one is Sile Н tory of 
seen-it" phase. The plain silk, or upon to use prints and colours led | 1 s 1 
cotton sari especially, seems to suf- — geniously. The challenge is Nardi | vg io 
| fer this neglect on the part of its resist. The individual touch lies о | шешү 
owner. But resourcefulness and a how successfully you can ada КТ) | mately 
little planning can turn an "also print onto an old sari. Try Se E] ! section | 
ran" into a "winner". A border, a different methods—an all-over N to fly an 
print a touch of embroidery, can print with a piping; а patli-andasy Y- with сој 
transform a plain sari beyond all  pallav effect; а “skirt-border” type: | myths, 
recognition. т ;Batt-and-half variation, or a | epics PUT 
The method of transformation 919 border and pallav on a plain | and те 
2 д ground. A successful result is a | 
which has an aesthetic appeal and Booster to the ego and a joy iow! himself 
a wide range of variety is block the beholder Joy tod till the 1 
printing. A traditional craft, block j i i | IRE EOM 
printing has been handed down to SAROJ MEHTA | S420 
the pre eat day niman through | after ie 
centuries of innovation and experi- miracle 
ment in colour and design. Block- 4 SUBTLE COMBINATION \ least as 
making is a delicate craft, requir- | of scien! 
ing a minute and specialised skill |  . — | and phy 
in execution. Like most other In- | ` E Ec M undoubt 
cian handicrafts, this is a family 7 - e. ance, i 
tradition passed down from father | | and phy 
to son. Thus it combines something 1 f the earl 
of the wisdom of age with the vi- 1 find a 
gour of youth and this characteris- f even wł 
tic permeates the art. The modern ( <) Хог it, | 
Indian block prints combine the at їп persi 
age-old traditional designs with a | comman 
modern setting, with new colour clusive 
combination, or with some assimi- 
lation of modern designs. By this | One, 
assimilation the present-day block | more in 
printer has an array of merchan- | San з 
díse with which to tempt his cli- | ERN 
| THE PLAIN AND THE PRINTED ent. E scientis 
[25 A growing awareness of artistic | ed with 
E HOME SECTION excellence has led to Government | € does 
1 ڪڪ‎ and social patronage which has en- | Space ; 
| riched the designer and his block- early | 
D. making. The design centres set up led in 
ү О, 2 | by the Government all over India | mentio] 
"Aj advise and guide the traditional | Rae 
f block-makers. In this way the ser- | ori 
; i | vices of qualified artists have been “th 
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made available to the traditional 
workers. The cottage industries 
| emporia have further provided an 
Ж V) impetus to the industry by provid- 
{ j ing ample opportunities for the 
block printers to display and sell 
p their products. ° 
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7 Once brought into the fashion 
-— limelight, block prints have stayed 
À on to become fashion favourites. 
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praise for the first space tra- 

veller and we, in India, have 
just paid our homage to him. It is, 
therefore, natural that there 
should be а demand for books on 
Yuri Gagarin. But it is, perhaps, 
too early to expect a really first- 
rate volume on the man and his 


achievement. 


qn HE world is still ringing with 


The two titles under review— 
Till We Reach The Stars by Kh- 
waja Ahmad Abbas (Asia Publish- 
ing House, Rs. 8.50) and Cosmo- 
naut Yuri. Gagarin by Wilfred 
Burchett and Anthony Purdy 
(Gibbs and Phillips, 15s.)—have 
evidently been written in great 
haste and suffer from journalistic 
enthusiasm. 


M. Mahajan) 


mercial | 
> trend and Без have | 
ers flock to get tha; | 
new saris block i | 
or dull, or out- ated | 
suddenly a la mode | 

> to the eye, Printing 3 
'ans less strain on the | P 
uying a new опе, į While Abbas's work is the more 
readable of the two, the joint ef- 
fort of Burchett and Purdy has 
much more meat. Abbas uses the 
story of Gagarin as a centre-piece 
i 2 to develop the theme of space tra- 
vidus 1s hard le | vel, dividing the book into approxi- 
lly you can adapt a | mately equal parts. In the ‘first 
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le print, colours 

its usage also ps 
rtunity to use one's | 
cause one is called | 
rints and colours in. | 


old sari. Try several section he deals with Man's urge 
thods—an ` all-over ! to fly and to explore cosmic space, 
piping; a patli-and-sy > 

Skirt-border" type; ў 
if variation, or a 
id pallav on a plain | 
ccessful result is a | 


' ego and a joy togi 


‘with copious references to Indian 
myths, Greek legends, Roman 
epics and the discoveries of ancient 
and medieval science. Gagarin 
himself therefore does not appear 
Йй till the reader is half way through 
SAROJ MEHTA © the book. That is fair enough. For 
i after all the Soviet Cosmonaut's 

miracle of space flight was due at 

least as much to the pooled efforts 
Of scientists, engineers, technicians 
and physiologists as to his own 
$ undoubtedly great courage, endur- 
ү ance, intelligence, concentration 
| and physical fitness. An account of 
f the earlier work should therefore 
fj find a place in the book. Abbas 
, even whets the reader’s appetite 
VO for it, by mentioning his success 
t in persuading Mr. Khrushchev to 


command Yuri-to grant him an ex- 
clusive interview. 


COMBINATION 


| 
Ё 
| 
| 
| 


One, therefore, expects here а 
more informed version of the Rus- 
Slàn. space research programme 
ian we have yet had—Abbas 

aving been allowed access to the 
Scientists and engineers concern- 
ed with.the space project. Actually 

€ does not refer to any Russian 
Space scientist except the very 
ERU Pioneer, Tsiolkovsky, who 
led in 1935. He does not even 
mention the head of the Russian 

Pace research programme, Prof. 
Bu Orov, who was persuaded by 
сне! and Purdy to grant them 
Es only interview he has given 
асе Gagarin’s flight". In this 
er pect these two authors do great- 
аа cS to the men behind the 
AS Keldo the Gagarin drama, such 

eldysh, Sisakyan and Parin. 


er because Abbas could not 
space ‘closer details of the Soviet 
is more och programme or, as 


likely, because he had no 
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"feel" for them, he has had to re- 
sort to fatuous padding in the first 
part of his book. To quote one in- 
stance, the entire chapter entitled 
"Comrades from the Past", treat- 
ing of those on whose work, 
Russian space science is said to 
have heavily leaned, could have 
easily been deleted, or at any rate 
compressed into a paragraph. For 
the “comrades” listed are Archi- 
medes, the unknown Hindu inven- 
tor of the zero and decimal nota- 
tion, Aryabhatta, Ulugh Beg of 
Samarkand, and such  others— 
Archimedes because of his “prin- 
ciple of lever which is the found- 
ation of the science of mechanics 
without which the Vostok could 
not be launched into the sky". If 
so, why not D'Alembert, Euler, 
Hamilton, Poincare and scores of 
others who carried mechanics to 
an even finer pitch of sophistica- 
tion? Then again, if the inventor 
of decimal notation had to , be 
mentioned in this context, because 
without it "the intricate mathe- 
matical calculations required for a 
successful space flight would not 
have been possible", why not the 
Chinese inventor of paper, with- 
out which Tsiolkovsky could not 
have written his papers, or for 
that matter Abbas his book? The 
reason is obvious. The author has 
more space than he can fill with 
his material. 


In the latter half, where he takes 
up the story of Gagarin, his experi- 
ence as a journalist stands him in 
better stead. But even here Abbas 
is not able to shake off complete- 
ly his earlier tendency to dilute 
his material merely to fill a pre- 
determined volume. 


Partly because of this dilution 
and partly because of the desire 
to paint his hero as a model hus- 
band, father, son, citizen and even 
a model ideologue, the picture 
that finally emerges is spoilt and 


IVO ANDRIC, Nobel Laureate, 
and his wife photographed in 


their Belgrade home. Mrs. 
Andric is a costume designer 
for the stage. 


READING 


The First Cosmonaut 


2222258 


almost degenerates into a сагіса- 
ture of a live personality. And yet 
the story of his flight deserves to 
be written in as vibrant a style 
as Saint-Exupery's account of his 
own flights. Let us hope some day 
it will be done. 


Burchett and Purdy succeed 
better in giving a simple yet com- 
prehensive picture of the Russian 
space programme, including the 
work of the pioneers, the acade- 
micians, the astronauts and their 
trainers, the Gagarin story and a 
long discussion on “After Gaga- 
rin’s Flight, What?” 


Both the books are fully il- 
lustrated with many photographs 
of the Gagarin family and the Cos- 
monaut No. 1 beaming on the 
authors. But if you want to know 
why the Russians preferred dogs 
for their space experiments while 
the Americans used chimpanzees, 
you will not find the answer in 
either of these books. 


POLSONS 
COFFEE 


RHEUMATIC 
PAINS ? 


Т. S. 
An Absorbing Story 


М елар Spring can always be 
relied upon for an absorbing 
story. A journalist turned novelist, 
he places the emphasis in his books 
on character and incident rather 
than on plot: His latest offering 
I Met a Lady (Collins, 21s.) is no 
exception. His canvas is crowded 
and there are occasional coincid- 
ences—to complete the pattern— 
which do not quite ring true. The 
close inter-relationship between 
some of the dramatis personae— 
the outcome of bastardy and a se- 
quence of strange marriages—is 
baffling even to themselves; some- 
body might easily say, “This man’s 
step-father was my father’s only 
natural son.” 


р \\ 
Rub in ELLIMAN’S 
Rub out PAIN 


Elliman's Embrocation gives 
immediate relief from the torturing 
pains of lumbago, ans 
ibrositis, backache, - 
и and sore Аиман 
WAIVERS AL 
muscles. Just rub in [ERR 
Elliman's Embrocation; 2 
it penetrates right 
down to the root of the 
trouble, bringing fast 
“and lasting relief! 


The narrative comes from 
George Ledra, who self-admitted- 
ly leads "a vague jlaneur exist- 
ence" after profitably disposing of 
his ancestral cotton business. He 
makes a limited reputation as a 
writer of belles lettres in a high- 
brow weekly. (The few examples 
given of his style are likely to 
make any self-respecting editor 
squirm!) His blissful marriage to 
Sylvia, an actress of great beauty, 
wealthier and ten years older 
than himself, provides the central 
theme of the book. 


The sexual aspects of this mating 
are evoked in particularly lovely 
prose, though they tend now and 
then to relapse into the routine of 
afternoon tea. Mr. Spring's evoca- 
tion of nature in his beloved Corn- 
wall is equally appealing. 


RUBBING RELIEVES PAIN 


А. 38 


There are several major person- 
alities—and many minor ones— 
who project themselves memor- 
ably in this lengthy, skilfully ad- 
justed tale. Two wars are incid- 
ental to I Met a Lady, which might 
be termed, where many of the 
characters are concerned, a saga of 
disillusion, the refrain being 
“Why did'st thou promise such а 
beauteous day...?" 


oosene 
while you sleep 


Thousands of sufferers’ now Сап escapo 
from difficult breathing Debe s “Моё 
ing, choking, attacks of Asthma, roachitis, 
Catarrh and Hay Fever, by taking 
Meadaco, This modern, scientific, Ameti 
can formula works through the blood to 
the lungs, bronchial tubes sad nose to 
loosen and remove M экол сы 
hi . Then you can breathe freely мор 
ee SPI and eieop like a baby, 
Get at chemists under assurance 
of complete satisfaction, 


ASTHMA Mucus | 
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“It looks better on the other dummy.” 


Smile Stories 


AWYER: "Are you acquainted with any 
of the men on the jury?” 


Witness: "Yes, sir, more than half of 
them.” 


Lawyer: “Are you willing to swear 
that you know more than half of them?” 


Witness: “If it comes to that, I’m wil- 
ling to swear that I know more than all 
of them put together.” 


* * * 


FTER a discussion on health and hy- 

giene, the doctor told his spinster pati- 

ent, "Even though you take a bath every 

day, you can't stay healthy just by bath- 
ing alone." 

"Maybe not, doctor, snapped the 
woman, "but I'm still going to bathe 
alone!" 

ж * » 
THE young wife approached a post office 


window and said, “I wish to complain 
about the service.” 


“What’s the trouble, madam?” 
clerk wanted to know. 


the 


p “My husband is in Calcutta on busi- 


je 


ness and the letter he sent me is post- 
marked Mahableshwar." 


HE There are two periods in a man's 
life when he doesn't understand wo- 
men. 
She: 
periods? 
He: Before marriage and after marri- 
age. 


Indeed, and when are those 


* $ 
* A REN'T people funny ?" 
"Yes. If you tell a man that there are 
270,785,934,341 stars in the universe he'll 
believe you—but if a sign says ‘Fresh 


Paint, that same man has to make a per- 
sonal investigation." : 


* * * 
BANKER offers his analysis of Time: 
Yesterday is a cancelled cheque, 
Tomorrow is a promissory note, 
Today is ready cash: spend it wisely. 


ж ж * 


RAMP: "Lady, I'm hungry. Could you 
give me a piece of cake?" 


Lady: "Isn't bread good enough?" 


Tramp: “Yes, madam, but today is 
my birthday.” A 


A RICH tourist describes the Eiffel Tower 
as “the Empire State Building after 
taxes”. 
* + з 
AUTHOR: “I' once got ten dollars a 
word." 
Editor: "Hmm! How was that?" 


Author: “I talked back to the judge.” 
* ж * 
ITTLE Danny: “Mother, may I have a 
nickel for the old man who is outside 
crying?” 
Mother: “Yes, dear, but what is the 
old man crying about?” 
Danny: "He's crying, ‘Salty peanuts, 
five cents a bag!’” 
* d * 
ТЕ Shakespeare were here today he 
would be looked on as a remarkable 
man." 
“Yes, he'd be more than 300 years old. 
* 


* 


$ * 
A DOCTOR and a lawyer were compar- 
ing their professions. 

"I'm not saying. that lawyers are 
pack of tricksters,” said the doctor. Bu 
you'll have to admit that the practice 0 
law doesn't turn men into angels. 

“Ah,” said the lawyer. “You doctors 
have us there.” 
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Impressions Of 


by H. V. KAMATH 
enjoying a leisurely stroll in the late after- 
noon, and the pleasant spring weather of 
Haifa, where the elusive mystery of Mount 
Carmel strives to blend with the noisy bustle 
of a modern port, added to the zest of walking. 


[ was my first Friday іп Israel І was 


Israel, though customarily described as a 
Jewish State, has neither a racial nor a religi- 
ous bias in its governance or administration. The 
Proclamation of Independence, in 1948, declar- 
ed that "the State of Israel will maintain com- 
plete equality of social and political rights for 
all its citizens, without distinction of creed, race 
or sex. It will guarantee freedom of religion 
and conscience, of language, education and cul- 
ture. It will safeguard the Holy Places of all 
religions". 


Suddenly, as the sun went down, I notic- 
ed a little hurrying and scurrying on the roads, 
and in a few minutes the highways and byways 
became practically empty. Shops were closed, 
buses ceased plying, and only a stray private: 
car or taxi caught the eye. The weekly Sab- 
bath, the day of rest, fasting and prayer, had 
begun, and would continue till nightfall on 
Saturday, when gaily-attired men, women and 
children would pour out of their homes, the 
streets would fill as rapidly as they had emptied 
twenty-four hours earlier, and vehicles, big 
and small, would rumble and clatter by once 
more. Some shops and all places of entertain- 
ment open after sunset on Saturday, but all 
other establishments, including offices and fac- 
tories, do so only on Sunday morning. 


The Ministry of Religious Affairs attends 
to the needs not only of Israel’s Jewish citi- 
zens, but also of her Muslims and Christians, To 
cite only one instance, some two hundred Mus- 
lim religious officials are paid by the State, 
and the Ministry works in close co-operation 
with the leaders of the Muslim and Christian 
communities. The Ministry is responsible for 
the preservation and renovation of mosques and 
churches as well as synagogues, 


So it is a natural consequence that though 
Saturday is the weekly public holiday ordained 
by the State, the right of every community to 
observe its own weekly rest day and holy days 
is guaranteed by law: the Muslims observe 
Friday, the Christians Sunday, every week. 
This liberal, secular attitude finds its magna- 
nimous expression in the fact that the Knesset 

. (Israel'S National Parliament), when in ses- 
sion, sits only for three days in the week, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday; and though Fri- 
day is the first of the three holidays, yet the 
Knesset does not assemble on Thursday, so as 
to enable Muslin members to reach home well 
in time. 


Saturday is the official holiday of the week, 
just as we have our Sunday here. There is, 
however, a difference: behind the observance 
of the Sabbath in Israel are the imperative re- 
ligious injunctions of the Bible. I was told that 
a very orthodox Jew will not even lift a tele- 
phone on the Sabbath. In quite a number of 
hotels the following notice is prominently dis- 
played: “Please do not smoke and do not write 
on Saturday." 


No food is cooked, even bread is not toast- 
ed, till after sunset on Saturday, but whatever 
has been cooked on Friday is preserved in "hot 
cases" on electric heaters. There is also the 
quaint rule that no milk or milk product such 
as cream or cheese can be served at the same 
m SERE Bx Me Tue com in the Knesset, where debates are ordinarily 


E д 2 conducted in the official language, Hebrew, the 
dum of a Biblical directive. Nevertheless, these proceedings are simultaneously translated into 
somewhat curious dietary laws are enforced 


Arabic for Arab members, who are moreover 
permitted to speak in their own language. Ara- 
bic is also used in the courts. Stamps, coins 
and bank-notes bear Arabic inscriptions. The 
Ministry of Justice issues Summaries of Sup- 
reme Court decisions in Arabic for Arab law- 
yers. 


LIBERAL ATTITUDE 


This attitude also explains why it is that 


by rabbis who pay surprise visits to kitchens, 
and they are observed even in the Defence 
Forces. There is a Ministry of Religious Af- 
fairs in the Government, but there is no religi- 
ous fanaticism or intolerance in Israel. 


SABBATH RESTRICTIONS 

; The State actively promotes the develop- 

Is there any other country in the world 4 

where even the trains come to a standstill on Ment of Arab culture and the use of Arabic 

a holiday? But it is so in Israel on the Sabbath іп the press, the schools and everyday life. One 

day, which is not just a holiday as we under- . daily newspaper, eight weeklies and seven 

stand it, but is indeed a day of rest for men, Other periodicals are published in Arabic. There 

just as God after accomplishing the task of is a special Arabic broadcasting station whose 

Creation in six days rested on the seventh. programmes include readings from the Qur'an 
and Christian Services. 


The number of Arab children in schools 
has risen enormously in recent years, and ele- 
mentary education is provided free by the 
State. Nearly sixty per cent. of Arab secondary- 
fic, therefore, on the Sabbath causes по in- ‘School pupils benefit from scholarships or con- 

convenience or hardship. Post offices are also Cessions, as compared with thirty per cent. of 
closed on Saturdays, but the central telegraph Jewish pupils. There are over a hundred Arab 
offices are open day and night even on the students in the Hebrew University, and in Haifa 
Sabbath day. Technion. 

t. : ; ч Most of the Arabs live on the borders апа 

It is an interesting fact that in Israel buses А ETR 
are the principal means of passenger trans- ĉdjacent areas, and the great majority, about 


2 А К 150,000, in a fairly continuous area in Galilee; 
ort, with the railways second, and sherut taxis р д 

ушу along fixed routes for fixed fares) a Nazareth is practically an Arab town. 
Eood third. The railways are State-owned, and Circumstances have compelled the Govern- 
there are 416 km. of main lines and 215 km. ment to adopt security measures in the border 
of branch lines in operation. Sea and air trans- regions, where a virtual military administration 
port, which are rapidly progressing, are the continues to be in force, The measures however 
country's only links with the outside world. relate only to movement in and out of those 


It must however be noted that the Israeli 
railways have no connection with any foreign 
line, because all around are Arab States, be- 
tween whom and Israel a state of hostility 
unfortunately exists. The stoppage of rail traf- 


restricted areas; they do not 
normal civic, political and economic lif, 
region. It must be mentioned that the m 

Arabs living away from the border, in апу 
Acre, Jaffa, Lod, etc. are not subject t 


, 
аы 0 
restrictions whatsoever. апу 


c In May 1960, when I was tourin 
and fascinating country, I obtained the lat 

population figures: Total 2,088,685- Jew 
1,858,841; Muslims, 1,59,236; Christians, gone 
Druzes, 22,331. The Muslim, Christian and Det 
communities are ethnically Arab, E 


The Druzes practise an esoteric igi 
about which not much is known. Thel HEN 
fathers broke away from Islam in the llth 
century to launch a cult of their own which 
centres on reverence for the prophet Shoo'ay 
whose tomb is near the Galilean village of Hit. 
tin. I found that, by and large, the Jew re- 
poses greater trust in a Druze and regards him 
as a more devoted citizen than a Muslim or a 
Christian. >. 


In the.last Knesset—a new one was.elected 
in August 1961—there were seven Arab mem- 
bers, 3- Moslems; 
House of 120. 


The tiny State of Israel has only 19 cities 
and towns, including 6 mixed and 2 Arab, 36 
other urban settlements, 682 Jewish and 103 
Arab villages. Of what may be characterised 
as big cities there are only three:-Jerusalem the 
capital, part of which falls, under U.N. deci- 
sion, into Jordan; Haifa; and Tel Aviv. The last 
named somehow always reminded me of Bom- 
bay, a modern, sprawling city on the sea, and 
is in some respects as uncouth. Haifa is un- 
doubtedly more attractive, and Jerusalem still 
retains an indefinable aura of peace which can- 
not fail to impress. 


ORGANISED LABOUR 


In few other countries is labour so well 
organised, with labour organisations so power- 
ful, as in Israel. The Histadrut (General Feder- 
ation of Labour) is the largest and most im- 
portant, and was founded in 1920. A worker 
joins the Histadrut directly, as an individual 
and not as a member of an affiliated union. 
The membership fee, which ranges from 3 per 
cent. to 4-5 per cent. of the wages, covers all 
the Federation's trade union, health and social 
services. Almost 90 per cent. of Jewish 
workmen are enrolled in the Histadrut, into 
which Arabs have “so been admitted since 
1957. 


` Histadrut bodies include trade unions, col- 
lective and co-operative settlements, pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ co-operatives, industrial 
undertakings, financial institutions, a youth 
organisation, and welfare services, the most im- 
portant of which is the Kupat Holim (the Work- 
ers’ Sick Fund). One day hardly sufficed for 
an on-the-spot study of Histadrut activities; I 
devoted three full days, assisted by good 
friends. 

Other Histadrut services include provident 
and pension funds, unemployment pay, voca- 
tional schools, and evening classes for adults. 


The Federation also runs a publishing house, а 


two daily newspapers, and the largest sports 
organisation in the country (the Hapoel). 
There are wage agreements between the Hista- 
drut and employers covering almost the whole 
country, with the result that no need has been 
felt for any minimum wage legislation. The 
highest wage or salary is not more than four 
limes the lowest. When I mentioned the dis- 
parities in my country, people were amazed. 
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The Jılustrated Weekly’ of India, January 7, 1962. 


‘The agreements between the Histadrut and 
employers link wages with the cost-of-living 
index, and provide for an eight-hour- working 
ay family allowances, sick leave, holidays, 

- maternity leave with pay, consultation with the 
"nions on dismissals, and employers' contribu- 
tions t6 the Sick Fund, to pensions and acci- 
dent insurance. In fact the Histadrut is such a 


orders у mighty organisation that its admirers as well 

SUELEN Т fa, fe as its detractors have often referred to it as 
0 any “а State within a State”. 

oum Ч I should like to say а little more 

aided reel new about the Kupat Holim, Which is the largest 

2080,93. 14а medical organisation in Israel. It is the health 


"OC А insurance association of the Histadrut, an 
stian acq ЕЗЩ iwo-thirds of the population are its M. 
Г гиле It runs over 900 clinics, 15 big, well-equipped 

> hospitals, 15 convalescent homes, and about 200 
mother-and-child welfare centres. The doctors 
are so helpful that a friend of mine in India, 
who wanted medical advice for his son, got it 
free and in full measure. All that I did was 
to hand over the brief case history of the 
patient to the MAPAI secretariat, and the thing 
was'done, efficiently and well. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that in Israel there is one 
doctor to every 450 people. I understand it is 
the highest ratio in the world. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


We in India can learn a lot from the man- 
ner in which public-health activities are con- 
ducted in Israel. The Ministry of Health is 
principally responsible for the maintenance and 
promotion of public health, but it secures 
effective co-operation from the Kupat Holim 
and Hadassah. The latter is the oldest volunt- 
ary health agency in the country, and is spon- 
sored by the Hadassah Women's Organization 
of America. 
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The Health Ministry is assisted by a public 
advisory council and is the supreme admini- 
strative and co-ordinating authority in all mat- 
ters of public health. It issues licences for the 

` medical and allied professions, runs hospitals, 
maintains infant welfare clinics, nursing 
schools, public health laboratories, mental 
health and child guidance clinics, it provides 
school health services, and has adopted mea- 
sures for the improvement of environmental 
sanitation, sewage. disposal and control of 
drinking water. 


The Ministry, Kupat Holim, and Hadassah 
services follow new immigrants into the deve- 
lopment area soon after their arrival. In this 
connection, I may cite just one instance as an 
illustration. In 1952 when about 2,000 immigr- 
ants belonging to the ancient Jewish commun- 
ity of Cochin entered Israel, examination dis- 
closed that nearly one-fifth of the immigrants 
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which is the carrier of the disease is of com- 


e unions, col- mon occurrence in- Israel, and the risk was 


ements, pro- therefore considerable. The Ministry however 
ves, industrial insisted upon a special treatment for the im- 
ns, a youth migrants from Cochin, and it has been so suc- 
the most im- 


cessful, I was told, that not a single local case 


m (the Work- of filaria has been detected over the years. 


7 sufficed for 
t activities; I 
ed by good 


_ Great emphasis is laid on education, which 
15 regarded as not just something that will 
fetch you a job or enable you to earn a liveli- 
hood, but as essential training for citizenship, 
lor the country's defence, as well as a nation- 
welding activity. Is it not a sign of excellence 
that the educational institutions of a country, 


ide provident 
t pay, voca- 
s for adults. 


ЕШ ЖОГЫ d GS Population is:2 million, contain about 
7* 600,000 pupils . : 5 

he Hapoel). J Pupils and students? 

en the Hista- AES Primary education is free and compulsory 


st the whole for all children from the age of five to four- 


eed has been cae the majority of schools are co-educational, 
islation. The К ith eight years! study in elementary and four 
re than four ; Secondary schools. The language of instruc- 


ned the dis- | Чоп is Hebrew in Jewish schools and Arabic 
ге amazed. 
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] “~M suffered from filariasis. The culex mosquito ` 


THE AUTHOR on a visit to the International Relations Department of the Histadrut, 


in Arab schools. Arabic is taught as an optional 
language in over a hundred Jewish schools, in- 
cluding the majority of secondary schools. 
Hebrew is taught in Arab schools from the 
fourth grade. English is the main foreign 
language, but French is also encouraged. 


. One of the finest educational institutions 
in Israel is the Technion at Haifa. I spent a 
full day at this Institute of Technology, and 
enjoyed every minute.of it. A simple but sub- 
stantial lunch with the students was an interest- 
ing part of the programme. A two-way traffic 
in questions and answers enlivened the gastro- 
nomic interlude for nearly an hour. 


OLDEST INSTITUTION 


The Technion, founded in 1912, is the old- 
est institution of higher learning in Israel. It 
offers Bachelor's, Master's and Doctor's degrees 
in twelve faculties .and, departments, covering 
the major fields of modern science and techno- 
logy. More than half the engineers practising 
in Israel today are its products. At the time 
I visited the Technion last year, it had about 
3,000 students, of whom, I was told, seven per 
cent. were girls. 


The Haifa Technion and the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem have, between .them, 
turned out in recent years scholars, scientists 
and technicians of a very high calibre. Scope 
and opportunity for higher scientific research, 
fundamental as well as applied, are provided 
in the Weizmann Institute at Rehovoth, found- 
ed in 1949 in honour of the first President of 
Israel. The Foundation marked the seventieth 
birthday of Chaim Weizmann, who had tireless- 
ly laboured, for decades, to promote scientific 
research as well as.the cause of Zionism. 


The press in Israel caters to diverse inter- 
ests, and is free except for those restrictions 
imposed by the ordinary laws to which every 
citizen is subject. There is no political censor- 
ship, but some measure of control is exercised 
in respect of matters affecting military secur- 
ity. The majority of the papers are in Hebrew, 
and the only daily newspaper I could read at 
breakfast was a meagre 4-page Jerusalem Post 
in English, whose size was doubled at the week- 
end. I hope there will be some improvement 
in the coming years. 


I found the Israeli people news-conscious, 
and the farmer or factory and finds time to 
read his daily newspaper. Even in the remotest 
rural settlements you meet people eager to dis- 
cuss recent events, domestic and foreign. 


No ‘account of Israel would be satisfactory 
without a reference to the Dead Sea, near the 
Israel-Jordan border. We know that Mt. Ever- 
est is the highest spot on the globe, but how 
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many are aware that the Dead Sea, 1,292 ft. 


below sea-level, is the lowest point on the 
earth's surface? 


I was almost overcome by the sweltering 
heat when I reached the seashore one after- 
noon in May. I walked to the edge of the still 
waters, collected a little in my palm, and 
gingerly put it on my tongue. I immediately 
Spat it out: it was so terribly salty. On inquiry 
I learnt that it contains 30 per cent. of salt, 
while ordinary sea water has only 3-4 per 
cent. 


The abnormal concentration of salt is fatal 
to all®aquatic life, hence the name Dead Sea. 
It however contains billions of tons of mag- 
nesium chloride, magnesium bromide and cal- 
cium chloride, besides common salt. The Dead 
Sea Works extract, at present, potash and 
bromine whose exports fetched 5 million dol- 
lars in 1959-60. There is a plan to produce, pro- 
gressively, table salt, magnesium oxide and 
metallic magnesium, 


In recent years parchment scrolls conceal- 
ed in pots and urns have been discovered in 
caves in the Dead Sea regions and they have 
shed new light on ancient Jewish history as 
well as on many a Biblical story. 


What does the future hold in store for these 
gifted people with such a chequered, tempestu- 
ous history, so small in number, yet with such 
a big contribution to human civilisation? 'They 
sent Jesus to the Cross 2,000 years ago, but as 
if in atonement, Saul of Tarsus, as the Apostle 
Paul, transformed, by the force of his fiery 
genius, his Master's simple spiritual gospel 
into an organised, living religion, and himself 
died a martyr. 

In Israel today, as the Jew prays in his 
synagogue, toils in field and factory, strength- 
ens his defences, it is not unlikely that anxious 
thoughts for the morrow assail him. Will this 
little strip of earth suffice for the growing 
population? Will increasing pressure of numbers 
depress living standards? If the Cold War be- 
comes hot and hotter, and then turns into a 
shooting war, will Israel survive? 


A race which; besides Jesus and Paul, has 
produced Moses, Spinoza, Karl Marx, Rem- 
brandt, Einstein, Trotsky and Menuhin cannot 
be a sterile race. They can surely be expected 
to bring more gifts to the altar of humanity 
in the coming centuries. 


A cynic once remarked that fortunately 
there are not many Jews in the world, other- 
wise how would humanity contain them? Tt 
may be a clever observation, but 1 do not 
wholly agree. 


(Concluded) 
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AT A MEETING of the Working Committee are (from 
Automatic Rad I. to т.) Mr. Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim, Mr. Mora:ji 
with 200 shl Desai, Mr. Kamaraj Nadar and Mr. S. K. Patil. 


PROCEEDINGS had to be 
abandoned twice at the 67th 
session of the Congress held at 
Srikrishnapuri, Patna, because 
of great, turbulent crowds. On 
the second occasion the gather- 
ing was estimated 300,000 
strong and Mr. Nehru and 
other leaders struggled unsuc- 
cessfully for two hours to res- 
tore order. Describing the 
stampede later “as a mistake 
of love”, the Prime Minister 
did not rule out the possibility 
of its having been engineered 
by some Opposition party. 


Indira Gandhi jumped down ] h € 


cipline among the crowds— 
17 Jeweled вай keep a watch over them. Below: M 
р (left), President of the Congress, with Mr. Nehru and 


TAN Mr. U. N. Dhebar (right). C 0 n E ress: 


67th 


Session 


Mr. NEHRU, in his long add- 

ress, lashed out at critics of 

the Congress, particularly the 
Swatantra Party. 
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the angels of peace surround the shaping 
Infant. The faceless heads appear to dramatise the symbolism of the figures. 


WAX IS TRANSFORMED into 


( 1 ethereal figures in Pat MADONNA AND CHILD. Arms open, 
Erickson's skilful hands. 
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Dornach, Switzerland, back in the Great Depression 

of the early 1930s. Despite the fact that she was 
almost down to her last Swiss franc, she still wanted to 
buy à Yule gift for a dear friend. She was seized with a 
sudden inspiration. She spent the franc on a piece of 
beeswax, pinched it, squeezed it and pulled it and fashion- 
ed—a fragile, tiny angel! 


P» ERICKSON was a struggling art student in 


From this threadbare beginning evolved Erickson's 
unique pastime of wax sculpture. *It took a dozen years 
to develop the process," she explains, “and it is constant- 
]y being improved. For example, my recent figurines 
could stand temperatures up to 80°F. Now I've managed 
to increase the heat tolerance." 


Erickson, a professional painter, teacher, wood sculp- 
tor and goldsmith, has devoted most of her Spare time to 
introducing colour into blocks of paraffin. This is done 
by softening beeswax in a solution of turpentine and 
adding colour, in the form of powder. When she is satis- 
fied with the colour tone, the solution 1s poured over bars 
of household wax and permitted to harden. The result is 
much like a three-flavoured ice-cream sandwich. 


From Erickson's patient hands emerge an ethereal 
parade of Madonnas, angels, kings and shepherds, each 
aglow in delicate shades of pink, blue, red and golden 
yellow. The end-product has the startling effect of a 
three-dimensional stained-glass church window. Her 
*Blessing Angel", a foot-high figure, stands with arms 
extended in an attitude of benevolent grace and its wings, 
rubbed to a thinness of less than an eighth of an inch, 
actually seem to be stirring.—G.J.R. 


How to make these figures—First, blocks 
of white wax are coloured. Soften beeswax 
in turpentine and add dry colour until desired tone 
is reached. The solution is then dripped on to the 
bars. Second, soften bar in warm water and, by 
squeezing and pulling, prepare it for modelling. 

| Third, fashion the head and work two narrow 
| strands into arms. Fourth, by applying thumb pres- 
| | sure, pinch and spread sections of wax which will 
° | then be formed into wings, robes or the tattered 
| garments of а shepherd. Finally, after much patient 


Tound the Shaping, the completed figure emerges. 


he figures. 


APPLYING hot colour solution (powdered colour dissolved in turpen- 
tine) to solid blocks of common household шах. 


PARADE OF KINGS. Below: The choir of angels. The deft use of 
colour svggests the sacred music rising to a full crescendo. 
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HE shawl, in India, is a well- 

nigh classical accessory, and 

ever since the days of Akbar, 

considered haute couture. To- 
day it returns to the West to re- 
inforce the tailored garment of 
western dress as a stole. 


The mass produced shawls are 
no intelligent guide to Kashmir 
art. They. are, at best, awk- 
ward productions by desperate 
workers bent on capturing a mar- 
ket. But a choice such as a Kash- 
mir shawl, is as much an invest- 
ment in beauty as collections of 
Plate, China, or Schools of Art. In 
a genuine product, unmistakably 
lyrical, the suppleness of material 
and nobility of design is painstak- 
ingly ensured. One single piece is 
of slender proportions participating 
jn unique assembly—sometimes, 
one shawl may be of fifteen hun- 
dred pieces darned to one sem- 
blance—of infinite travail. Private 
collections, such as those of the 
Prime Minister's, with whom it is 
a favourite in the repertoire of 
gifts, some Museum pieces and a 
very few masterpieces in our na- 
tional emporia are’ uniformly 
genuine and activated by the un- 
dying spirit that makes the Kash- 
mir shawl so delicate an encum- 
brance for the old and as becom- 
ing in age, even more so, as in fas- 
tidious maturity. 


The Kashmir shawl is an un- 
conscious chronicle in itself. Its 
origins are not yet lost as are those 
which underlie the stylisations 
of Persian design. It is still naive 
in loving record, hence its res- 
ponsive gaiety and hence also 
its blundering response when hus- 
tled by moderns, or by the despo- 
tic revivalist campaigns of well- 
meaning authorities. 


It is besides, a little his- 
tory of jealous striving and of 
deliberate progress towards art- 
istic achievement—native to the 
soil, expanding in the sun of royal 
favour, fashion's favourite and, 
now, of timely revival. In unravell- 
ing its artistic purport, are reveal- 
ed curious strains, as several dy- 
nasties claimed the art of the beau- 
tiful valley as the badge of their 
cultural fame. Thus, the fore- 
fathering of its beauties is a sur- 
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mise worthy of the finest instin 

9f scholar and historian. There Ж 
first of all, a touch of royal Миз- 
lim fastidiousness, a certain Puri- 
tan appeal in its exquisite neat- 
ness, the evidence of “a Sufi para- 
dise", in its neatly trimmed hedge- 
TOWS of grass; its solemn bouquets. 


. The calculated use of sof. 

1s perhaps Hindu, as Fi бара 
costume, from ancient record to 
this day? deplores chafing devices of 
tailored fits or drawing in of the 
waist (in Persia the shawl marks 
the waist of the gentleman’s 
coat). But perhaps the voluptuous 
need for uttermost fineness de- 
clares Muslim dandiness at its 
courtly best. So also, the thousand 
pieces attached painstakingly, bor- 
der to field, pallava to both, the 
field itself a mass of ribbons te- 
thered by cobweb darning—all 
blooming like a garden, kept meti- 
culously by a wise and gentle 
gardener; one knowing the full 
values of profusion, the discrimi- 
nation of pruning, decisiveness of 
trimming, the catching intake of 
delight at small streams and the 
wayward reflections. 


There is also a love of literacy, 
the hallmark of much of the best 
of Asia's artistic leaning, for its 
motifs are calligraphic with the air 
of mild flourishes, and exquisite 
lineament, honouring both the 
scribe’s profession and the fami- 
liar surroundings. Close to Central 
Asia with its mountain fastness— 
where thinker and intellectual 
went to ruminate, where much of 
literature is hidden, and where it 
traded with the cultures that met 
and mingled on a Continental 
highway—it is not surprising that 
its appeal should be calligraphic, 
with affinities to Persian and Chin- 
ese predilictions. But the flora and 
fauna is Kashmir: iris and lily, 
narcissus, pine cone, pine brush, 
lotus—blue and pink—and sweet, 
silver, temperate tones, befitting its 
mist-laden climate and soft ver- 
dure; as also its superbly warm 
tints of mellow autumn; the wool’s 
white of winter snow; spring's 
green ramification of bramble or 
young sapling and some eternal 
summer of evergreen. 

NEEBHA JOSHI 
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SYNOPSIS 


The wise Seth of Sonamitti has been 
twice worsted by the Cowhouse Five. First, 
with his wife Lakshmi's collaboration, they 
compel him to disgorge part of his stock of 
cornered cloth. Next, when out of spite he 
bars women from his village picture show, 
they gain entry by Meera's clever trickery. 


The Seth requests Meera’s minstrel 
grandfather for a "taveez". The latter con- 
sents, “for a price" unspecified and “in due 
time”, but later solemnly confers the touch- 
stone “taveez” on Meera in public. When 
she does an act of kindness, he promises, 
its power will turn all copper on her body 
into gold 

The Cowhouse Five are concerned as 
to how to thwart the Seth's ambition for a 
seat on the District Board, but when they 
push forward Meera's Grandma as an 
opponent, the Seth decides, that she must 
be disqualified by foreclosure on her mort- 
gaged lands. 

Meera is summoned, but at the decisive 
moment, the Seth's shrewd eye remarks that 
the one-rupee ring on her finger is pure 
gold. Sifting the possibilities, he concludes 
that it can only be the work of the "taveez". 
He signs a fifty-fifty working agreement 
with her, but though his first attempts to 
stimulate “real kindness” prove fruitless, 
he is not discouraged. 

When Grandma decides that Meera’s 
partnership with the Seth will not allow 
her to stand against him for the seat on 
the District Board, Rajaram, one of the 
Five Elders, takes her place. But Meera’s 
partnership becomes a cause of disgrace 
when the villagers’ miseries are crudely ex- 
ploited to provoke acts of kindness, while 
Meera resents the Seth’s attempts to com- 
mercialise the movements of her heart. 
But, comforted by Lakshmi’s return and 
unaware that she possesses the disillusion- 
ing secret of the “taveez’s” magic, he stub- 
bornly persists in his quest of fields for 
the exercise of “real kindness”, 

The problem, for Sohanlal, is to un- 
deceive Meera without hurting her. For 
this, fortunately, they are able to recall the 
minstrel, the author of the mischief, whom 
Meera at once proceeds to interrogate. 


ít EERA," protested Grandma, “this 
M old man has had to sit up in a rail- 
way coach a full day and a night 

and you deny him five minutes' rest." 


Her eyes, trustful, held mute prayer and 
his quick response came: “Beta, we will do 
what we can. We will put our heads together, 
you and I. Do not worry." 


But it was Grandma who worried most. 
How would he undo the knot he had tied? He 
must have time to think. Meera must be divert- 
ed. 

“Hei-ee!” Grandma cried with sudden 
gaiety, “Let the three of us forget our troubles. 
Let us laugh. Tell us, yellow-cled man, what 
you saw at Kushalpur.” She lifted a finger by 
way of warning. “Only the truth!” 

He gave quick response and it was not long 
before Meera also shed her preoccupation and 
was in tune with the others. The lost merri- 
ment lived again in her and she clapped her 
hands in the old way. “Oh, Grandpapa!” 

He went on, "Now listen. There was a 
magician at the fair—he could put anybody 
to sleep and then make him act as bidden, One 
day he cast his spell on a policeman and made 
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him say, Т am a rascal. I am the son of a filthy 
swine.’ How the audience laughed!" 


Meera and Grandma saw the policeman in 
his deep slumber and they also enjoyed his 
plight and laughed. 

* * * 

E Stream, narrow yet full-bodied after 

the heavy rains, caught the midnight moon. 
Squat shrubs on the muddy bank made 
a patchwork of subdued dark relieved 
by lines of cow-paths. The minstrel felt 
his way with his stick and tapped lest there be 
snakes. Meera, a step behind, seemed rapt, 
moving in a heavy-lidded trance. 


The miracle had happened, and much else 
had come in its wake! The minstrel had built 
the illusion for her and it was no hard task, 
for she was pliable, ready for him, eager to 
believe. The act of real kindness was done, a 
king’s wealth was attained, 


2 
NW 


That was the starting point. The story grew 
real by the touch of art, its drama fast, its 
time-space condensed. The minstrel could 
create vivid images, like life itself. 


They had set out an hour before midnight, 
walking the sleep-laden roads and fields where 
a new world had arisen. There it lay before 
her in clear perspective. 


See that house of brick? See that other 
brick house a hundred yards to the left? One 
was Munni’s, one Champa's. Their mud huts 
had been pulled down, but the sites were not 
changed—those two women would not move 
off the ancestral earth. That earth, however, 
had spread out on every side swallowing a 
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a goddess named GOLD mj 


hundred hovels around. For Champa E 

along with Bimla and Sohagi had д Мапа 
efirst to share the touchstone's bliss, Those а 
paid fairly when they took over a hun two | 
neighbouring huts, let that be admitteq red 
the people, happy to get five times the + and |. 
moved off self-evicted. Who could tel] MES 
they went? Where | 


Champa and Munni, simple-souled Peasant E- 


wives, set their wits to work and as the Ж 
tracts of new land were cleared of rubble any | 
fenced, they engaged masons from town n. 
the new construction. It had to. be city-style | 
houses, for Champa and Munni У 


had received from their dear sister, 2”. 


Champa's chief mason made floors of mar- T 
ble, white as cow milk and mirror-bright, Mun. 
ni watched and fell a-thinking. The Devi be | 
my witness, she vowed, I will have Soraething | 
to hit the eyeballs har- 
der. She urged her ma- 
sons and they suggest- 
ed this and that, but the 
idea came in the end from 
Munni herself. She would 


have stone lions at her gates, a massive pall 


like the couchant lions at the gates of palaces АШ 


of old. 

Han! said Champa, her face dark. She, 

threatened her men with a wage-cut unless 

they used their heads and hands to better 

effect. E 

“It cannot be. They are friends and sisters, 

Munni and Champa. No, no, Grandpapa! А 
All the same, there stand the two brick 

houses in moonlit splendour, clear to the еу 

The houses of Champa and Munni. 
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And the sole moving moment — this is strange... 


Edwin Muir 
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In these our winter days 

Death's iron tongue is glib ^а 

Numbing with fear all flesh upon, В 

A fiery-hearted globe. 
s C. Day Lewis 


Had | the heavens' embroidered cloths, 
Enwrought with golden and silver light, 
Tho blue and the dim and the dark cloths 
Of night and light and the half-light, J 
1 would spread the cloths under your feet : р 5 m ME 
But 1, being poor, have only my dreams; - iae d 

| have spread my dreams under your feet; 

Tread softly because you tread on my dreams. 


W. В. Yeats 
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Here's "QUOTES" No, 61, with the new look! 
This literary pastime js Purely one of skill in 
which every clue permits of only a one-word 


(1) The regular type, the solutions of which | 
ound in any standard dictionary, f 

(2) Quotation Clues, printed in thicker type, $ 
the answers of which when filled in complete |j 
the square. 


< 
These quotation clues are actual quotations. M 
from authors, and they are sensible, witty and А 
delightful, and, therefore, they are in themselves |» 
truly educative and entertaining. Moreover, there 
is no element of chance in this Contest, because 
there is NO “Adjudication Committee" to decide 
the final solutions, and there is only one COR. 
RECT ANSWER to each quotation clue—the 
word used by the author in the original work. 
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The HIGH COURT Maharashtra! has 
adjudged that “QUOTES” CONTESTS as 
presented and conducted by us, do not fall 
within the purview of the Prize Competition 
Act, 1955. 


of 


—Compiler. 
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The sources of the quotation 
clues of “QUOTES” NO. 61 will be 
published along with the Correct 
Solution in the “WEEKLY” of 
March 4, 1962. 
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KRUPP'S STALL AND THE WEST GERMAN PAVILION 
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Indian Indus 


industrial ex- 
eld in Delhi. 


artic 
отраг 
jatin д 
ay) Ey emerged into 
Europe actual business 
at gl t in India the accent is 
hc E gll publicity in general. 
Best ever held Tl ital was among the big- 
here were as many as 


м mes 
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400 pavilions, spread over an area of 180 acres. The 
total outlay was about one crore of rupees, while the 
cost of goods displayed in the foreign pavilions alone 
was in the range of Rs. 30 and 35 crores. Apart from 
19 foreign countries, almost every public and private 
enterprise in India was represented. The designs 
varied from the traditional to the original or some- 
times bizarre, and from the merely pleasing to the 
highly imaginative. There was one stall which claim- 
ed to have a "futuristic" design. Dome-shaped pavi- 


lions were common. Birds were popular motifs. Air 
India International’s stand was built to look like a 
fantastic bird from a distance. Modern ideas of 
decoration were evident everywhere. Abstract art 


tries 


Fair 


came to the rescue of many exhibitors in search of 
novelty. There were however many conventional 
paintings showing couples, boatmen and musicians. 


Visitors could have plenty of diversion. Almost 
every day there was some entertainment show. Be- 
sides, the visitors themselves were interesting to 
watch. Drawn from all parts of India, with not a 
few from abroad, they presented a colourful human 
spectacle. There were also unusual exhibits to re- 
lieve the tedium presented by the formidable array 
of heavy machinery. Among these were the “Nylon 
Girl” (South Indian type) at the British pavilion and 
the “aero-car” of the U.S. pavilion. 
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[e эт difficult breathing, coughing, wheez-; 
>. choking, attacks of Asthma, Bronchitis, 
|. "tarth and Hay Fever, by taking 
Li- »ndaco, This modern, scientific, Ameri- 
1 1 formula works through the blood to 
+ lungs, bronchial tubes and nose 10 
sen and remove thick, congesting 
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lo ine 


VID readers of tales of 

shikar can, no doubt, see a 

difference in the methods of 

narration and the verities 
of their favourite literary jungle- 
wallahs, but to the uninitiated 
there is possibly a certain same- 
ness of routine. How to build a 
machan can become as hackneyed 
a topic as how to wear a sari. The 
present reviewer, who iconoclastic- 
ally is not a Corbett enthusiast, re- 
acted very favourably to Kenneth 
Anderson's eight offerings in The 
Call of the Man-Eater (Allen and 
Unwin, 21s). These are simply 
told, deeply knowledgeable stories 
of forest denizens in a wide orbit 
which . includes, among other 
Jocales, much of Mysore State and 
the Coimbatore area. 


The author—a Bangalorean—is 
dedicated to wild life and wisely 
resorts to a solitary night-watch 
when he wearies of humanity. His 
fund of jungle lore is inexhaustible 
and his narrative is doubly palat- 
ble since it is spiced with humour 
and appealing human touches. He is 
particularly adept in his onomato- 
poeic rendering of the calls of ani- 
mals and birds. 


With Kenneth Anderson as 
guide, the reader absorbs every 
nuance of primitive existence in the 
green mansions he so vividly des- 
cribes. Moonlit forest aisles and 
glades come throbbingly to life in 
these fluent, objectively-told tales. 
He is a kind-hearted, perhaps 
sentimental, hunter, with a sincere 
appreciation of the ways of Na- 
ture and of God. 


Two stories in this volume are 
enthralling by апу standards— 


"The Evil One of Umbalmeru”, 
which deals with an ex-circus 
tigress turned man-eater, and 


"The Black Rogue of the Moyar 
Valley", with its climax of stark, 
grisly terror. 


A night by the camp-fire with 
Mr. Anderson would be not only 
an education but a very pleasant 
means of escape from the day-to- 
day worries of this atomic world. 


S.M 


A Famous Lioness 


ARELY has a best-seller (over 

200,000 copies of Born Free 
had been sold by August 1961) 
been followed by an equally or 
even more remarkable sequel. But 
Living Free (Collins & Harvill 
Press, 25s.) even surpasses its 
predecessor, with its absorbing ac- 
Count of how Elsa, the now world- 
famous lioness of Kenya, learnt to 
live the life of a wild lioness, mat- 
ea with a wild lion and finally 
fulfilled the dream of Mrs. Adam- 
Son by one day walking “into 
camp followed by a litter of strap- 
Ping cubs”. The mother discreetly 
and jealously kept them hidden 


first brought her 
g family tc introduce them, 
"syond all doubt 


E ETE 


tee 


WEEKS 
> READING 


Green 


that she had retained her strong 


emotional attachment to Mrs. 
Adamson. 


There follows a series of epi- 
sodes at and near the camp in the 
Kenya bush as the cubs have vari- 
ous encounters, meet friends and 
enemies, face various dangers— 
all the time growing up into wild 
lions. This was part of the careful- 
ly thought out plan of the Adam- 
sons: that although Elsa was still 
a lioness of two worlds living most 
of her time in the bush as a wild 
animal and part of her time at the 
camp of her human friends, yet 
the cubs were not to be tamed or 
petted but allowed to remain total- 
ly unspoilt, so that at any time they 
could be left to fend for themselves 
as normal wild lions. To this end 
they succeeded admirably, in spite 
of repeated and somewhat surpris- 
ing efforts on the part of the 
mother to put her cubs on close and 
intimate terms with the Adamsons, 
The reactions of the three cubs to 
everything around them, their 
obedience (or mischievous dis- 
obedience!) to their mother, and 
above all their development into 
three entirely different individuals 
or “personalities” are of absorbing 
interest. 


All this, and the chance en- 
counters with dangerous creatures 
such as crocodiles, rhino, buf- 
falo and elephant, not to speak 
of other lions and poachers, make 
for exciting reading. But the 
greatest value of the book is that 
it is probably the most authentic 
and complete “documentary” of 
the behaviour of wild lions—or of 
any wild animals for that matter. 
As a contribution to the new 
science of animal behaviour, or 
ethology, it is unique, and it is no 
doubt this fact that induced Sir 
Julian Huxley to write the intro- 
duction. The book is superbly il- 
lustrated with nearly 100 black- 
and-white and 12 colour photo- 
graphs, which provide evidence. of 


KENNETH ALLOTT, noted 
British critic, who was one of 
the delegates to the seminar 
on English Literature, held 
recently in Bombay. 
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the veracity of a story which 
otherwise would seriously tax our 
credulity. There is no doubt that 
this book, along with its predeces- 
sor, will become and always re- 
main a classic among the great 
animal stories of the world. 


ЕРЕС: 


Sentimental Study 


| suem Fergusson, the dis- 
tinguished author of Beyond 
the Chindwin and other books, 
and who, for a time, was Lord 
Wavell’s A.D.C., has taken time 
off from his more serious studies 
of the last war to pay a tribute 


POLSON’S 
BUTTER 


to his one-time chief. This un- 
pretentious little book—Wavell, 
Portrait of a Soldier (Collins, 


12s. 6d.), is a warm and human 
document, indeed more a quick 
pen-and-ink sketch than a formal 
portrait, but done with loving 
care. 


Wavell, who had the misfortune 
to be appointed to a series of 
hopeless commands, must remain 
one of the might-have-been greats 
of military history, with more set- 
backs than victories associated 
with his leadership. Nor was he a 
conspicuous success as Viceroy of 
India, and even the most, skilful 
writing is not going to enflow his 
personality with brilliance. Nor, to 
be sure, does Bernard Fergusson 
try very hard to do this; he re- : 
cords mainly personal anecdotes 
covering a period of fifteen years 
of close association and tries to 
convey the likable qualities of a 
somewhat retiring and taciturn 
man. All this proves, in a way, 
that soldiers turned writers are a 
sentimental breed, particularly 
when writing about their private 
regimental heroes. 
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& WOMEN PAST 35 


Do you feel old, tired, devitalized and 
unable to enjoy the physical activites of life 
às in your prime ? lí зо, just go to your 
chemist today and ask for Vi-Tabs. This 
modern medical formula works t 1o 
simulate your system so that you feel 
younger, stronger and eager for physical 


M. D. M. 


A Valuable Handbook 


ONALD Woolmer, author of 
The Conquest of Pain (Cas- 
sell, 18s.), having worked as a 
senior anaesthetist at various hos- 
pitals in London, and now Con- 
sultant in Anaesthesia to the Royal 
Navy and President of the Anaes- 
thesia Section of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, writes authoritatively 
on how modern medicine has deve- 
loped new techniques of anaesthe- 
sia, both local and general, for use 
in various fields of the science, in- 
cluding plastic surgery, cardiac 
surgery and childbirth. 


Other topics of general inter- | activity at all umes. Don't give up 
est in this useful manual are: hyp- | 94 before your timo. Get Vi-Tab: 
is in-killi and mood- chernist today, Feel younge 
nosis, pain-Kuling с n plete satisfaction assur! 
changing drugs, the heart-lung 


»achine and anaesthesia by refri- 
geration. 


FOR QUALITY 


Pain and surgery, once consider- 
ed inseparable companions, have 
been finally parted, thanks to re- 
cent advances in anaesthesia, It is 
fascinating to read how the sur- 
on or physician of today, in his 
“aht against disease, can make 
nore and more extensive inroads 
into the body of his patient, with- 
out causing hurt or harm. 


R. J. V. 
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x REAT Britain is facing one of the most 
E (Су momentous choices in its history—to 

E join or not to join the European Common, 
` | Market? In doing so, it finds itself in a very odd 
negotiating position indeed. All the difficul- 
ties stem from the interests of others, not 
from Great Britain's own interests, What con- 
stitutes satisfactory terms for entry are there- 
fore much more a matter of emotion than of 
reason; they are correspondingly — unpredict- 
able. 


There has been, quite surprisingly, little 
discussion in the United Kingdom of which 
. British. interests would be served, and which 
; would be damaged, if Great Britain joined the 
Common Market. At first the farmers express- 
ed a great deal of not very concrete anxiety, 
but this has now died away. Every now and 
then a company chairman at his annual meet- 
ing expresses an opinion about the opportuni- 
ties the Common Market offers his company. 
: That is all. Nobody has made a full study, in- 
dustry by industry, product by product, Com- 
mon Market country by Common Market 
country, of where Great Britain could hope to 
gain and where it must expect to lose. 


From this it is reasonable to draw the 
conclusion that the great mass of British in- 
dustry feels itself to-be competitive. If it did 
not, -it would be agitating. As it is, hardly 
апу company chairmen ‘express alarm, while 
а great many зау that their investigations have 
- led them to think that the Common Market 
offers them great opportunities. The worried 
'people:are the left-wing economists, who be- 
lieve that British industry must be uncompe- 
titive because its share of. world exports has 
"been dropping; which is logical but not pro- 
i ` bable: -Because one is losing orders: for \build- 
4 : ing dams in Ghana, it does not mean that one 
*. "wil not be able to export chocolates to Italy. 


POLITICAL CALCULATION 


í The British farmer's calculation ‘is more 
A political. He -has ‘discovered, somewhat to his 

Surprise, that he is as.efficient as any farmer 
| in Europe, and more efficient than most; he has 
. . ао discovered that in the Common Market 
„ „Countries farmers carry even more . political 
.Weight than he ‘does himself, so he has come 
to the conclusion that his interests are reason- 
ably safe on the whole, though he will be eager 
to see what provision is made for such special 
interests ‘as horticulture. 


: None ‘of :this’ is, however, very specific. 

Nobody has said his exports will double or 
‘tiple if Britain joins. Equally, nobody “has 
j, Said that, їп the same circumstances, imports 


Some definite amount? No; public calculation 
#5 been: made of the effect on the British 
15. balance of payments. - There`has been much 


| Will be applied to British industry; but nobody 
. 38 said to which industries the spur will be 


of some particular commodity will increase Бу, 


“litical reasons? 


. Yague talk about the competitive spur which - 
“plied, or whether it will go deep enough to 


jagavad Ramanuja National. 
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E Dain Ihe Commonwealth 


And The Common Market — 


draw blood. Some people have vague fears, 
more have vague hopes—a confidence that the 
Government would not have applied unless 
there were economic benefits, a feeling that 
Great Britain needs a wider home market to 
be competitive than its own 50 million people 
can provide. 


The real argument comes over the provi- 
sions to be made for the Commonwealth. Peo- 


ple in Britain are not very worried about the 


consequences for themselves if Great Britain 
loses its preferences in the Commonwealth. 
They are worried for the Commonwealth if it 
loses its preferences in Britain. They accept 
that if Great Britain joins the Common Mar- 
ket, it must accept the main provisions of the 
Treaty of Rome, which set up the Market. But 
they want to be sure that these provisions will 
not be too harsh on old friends with whom 
Britain has fought two wars and shared much 
history. 


There are a long series of interests involv- 
ed. There are the worries of the tropical 
countries like Nigeria and Ghana about what 
will happen as between their products and 
those of the ex-French colonies in Africa. 
There are the worries of Canada about its alu- 
minium and newsprint and © manufactures. 


by MAURICE ZINKIN 


There are the worries of Australia about its 
wheat апа beef, and of New Zealand about its 
butter and cheese. There are the worries of 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon about tea and jute 
goods’ and'cotton textiles, of Hong Kong about 
all its manufactüres, and of the West Indies 
about sugar and bananas. 


There is no single solution to this miscel- 
laneous assortment of troubles; and some of 
them are difficult. for the Common Market 
countries to make concessions about, while 
others are quite easy. They can solve the pro- 
blem of tea, for instance, without hurting any- 
one, by giving tea a nil tariff. The West Indies 
could be: protected by their becoming , asso- 
ciated territories. And so on, through a long 
list. But at the end óf the list, one is still left 
with two crucial problems, low-cost manufac- 
tures from the Asian countries of the Com- 
monwealth, and foodstuffs from Australia, 
New Zealand and, to some extent, Canada. 


These are the problems about which the 


` British public is worried, and on which any 
agreement which may be reached will have to 


satisfy them. It is true that there are other 
problems which could be equally serious for 
the Commonwealth countries concerned. What 
happens, for instance, it a Commonwealth 
country for which associate status is proposed 
refuses it, perhaps for what seems to the Com- 
"monwealth country concerned to be good po- 
But these problems do not 
worry the British public so much. If associa- 


tion was refused, for instance, the public might* 


yell feel that the country has been given its 
Eae: and had refused it, and that the res- 
ponsibility was therefore no longer theirs. 


س س 


For both Asian manufactures and tempe- 
rate foodstuffs, the Common Market countries 
have the same solution. They are willing to 
make special arrangements between now and 
1970, in order to give the Commonwealth 
countries concerned time to adjust, but after 
that they insist that there must be no excep- 
tion to the provisions of the Treaty of Rome, 
the basic Common Market agreement. They 
recognise, however, that the need for special 
provisions will not end in 1970. There is no 
reason io think that New Zealand will have 
any less need to sell its butter in the British 
Market, or India its textiles, in 1970 than now. 


The Common Market countries, therefore, 
are willing, nearer the time, to consider what 
can be done.to see that the Commonwealth 
countries do not sell less in Europe than they 
do now. 


DETAILED REMEDIES 


The detailed remedies they propose differ 
for different products—for Asian textiles they 
think in terms of a periodic review of how 
they have been affected by Britain's appliva- 
tion of tariffs. For temperate foodstuffs they 
are talking of world commodity agreements, 
In both cases the principle is the same. The 
Commonwealth should not, in the long run, 
have special privileges; but it should not be 
allowed to suffer either. 


This is an approach which puts the Bri- 
tish Government in a dilemma. They may 
themselves be confident that the Common 
Market countries will treat the Commonwealth 
fairly as time goes gn towards 1970; but they 
can also appreciate that the Commonwealth 
countries may not share their confidence. To 
decide at what point a compromise should be 
accepted as providing for both Commonwealth 
interests and the preservation of the essential 
structure of the Treaty of Rome, must be very 
delicate. ST eS? E 


Much will, therefore, depend on the Bri- 
tish public mood. The British elector is very 
susceptible to charges of betrayal He could 
clearly not accept any agreement by which 
New Zealand butter and cheese were not gua- ` 
ranteed outlets, New Zealand has always 
been loyal, to use a word of which. New Zea- 
landers are still proud; and New Zealand was- 
very generous to Great Britain during and after 
the War. Equally, the British elector would 
.not accept a settlement by which the sacrifices 
all fall on the poorer members of the Com- 
monwealth. To improve one's own future at 
the expense of those less well off than oneselt 
is too ungentlemanly for the British mind. 


On the other hand, the British man in the 
street could be quite quickly driven to exas- . 
peration if the Commonwealth countries over- 
play their hand, as some of them have occa- 
sionally seemed as if they might. Not to let 
down old friends is one thing; to sacrifice one's 
own interests for some quite minor interest of 
one's friends, New Zealand manufactutes, for 
instance, is quite another, ` 


The decision whether or not to enter, whe- 
ther or not the terms are reasonable, as Mr. 
.Nehru has said, must be Britain's own. Now 
that Great Britain is no longer a mother 
amongst children, but a sister amongst sisters, 
she too must be freed of these obligations 
which mothers accept, bui sisters do not,  — 
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A SYMPOSIUM | 


N the first outburst of hor- 

ror, when Truman's bombs 

| | exploded, destroying Hiro- 

= shima and Nagasaki іп 

` 1945, philosophically-mind- 

ed statesmen exclaimed that . 

oùt of evil cometh good 

and that. the nuclear wea- . 

` pons would make war ob- 
os)  solete. 


But what has actually happened? It is true 
that a nuclear war has not yet broken out. But 
the fear of such.a war breaking out has mot. 
disappeared. Not only.does the fear continue, 
but preparations are made for conducting such . 
a war. The fear has assumed a degree of ter- 
ror which increases in proportion to the further 
advances in-the destructive power of the bomb, 

. achieved’ since, 1945 during these seventeen 
years of non-stop technological experiments. . 
The magnitude of the destructive. nature of the 
bomb has beeh fully realised; but it has not 
resulted in a united effort to secure human sur- 
vival by a joint abrogation of the use of the 


+ Hd : weapon. 
` Honest and eminent physicists believe that 
if the nature and, magnitude of the power of : 
the A and H bombs were fully realised, the 
common sense of mankind as a whole would 


Е National. Security vs. World  Insecur 


by C. RAJAGOPALACHARI - ' 


establish lasting peace. But this hope of over- ` 
-.awing the world into peace has proved to be 


unfounded: Mankind and, in particular, Govern- 
ments continue to be blind. National security is 
still the goal and it has become more and more 
complicated as a result of the international race 


for atomic knowledge and technique. The re- 


sources of the nations are being consumed in this 
unquenchable fire of competition. Nationál eco- 
nomies have got. linked -up. with the atomic in- 
dustry of warfare, and consequently vested in- 
terests have grown round this misfortune. There 
is a very old imagery in Sanskrit: a man falling 
'down.a deep well to. certain doom licks his fin- 
gers as he for a moment tries to hold on to a 
beehive exuding honey. The vested interests 


_and plans of national security are like the ho--. 
‘ney which the falling. man is tempted to lick 


even,as he is going down with gravitational 
acceleration of speed to his doom. This image 


conveys only mildly an idea of.the current po-~ 


sition of the world, 


It is а terrible fallacy to believe that na- 
tional security can possibly mean-anything real 
when world insecurity is built into it simulta- 
neously and with accelerated speed. Edward 


* Teller, a leading scientist, resigned his position 
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as director of an atomic laboratory (Livermore) zl 
in order to speak his mind. freely. He has writ- ' | 
ten a book entitled. The Legacy of Hiroshima 
dealing with the “downward drift of. Americas * 
morale which started -with Hiroshima". The 
aim of the book is to expose the nuclear fallacy 
of hoping for peace out of terror. Dr. Robert 4 


nesty when for the sake of serving 
he concealed the awful trüth. 


Governments have not been scared. into ган 
tionality. The hunt for national security 15 stil 
on and it has taken the world to the brink `0 
total annihilation, irrespective of who is who. 
So -heavy are the stockpiles of -the demoniac 
weapons that science and technology despair р, { 
finding óut how they can all be simultaneously 
"unfanged" in order that there may: be по 10". | 


humanity 


^ А 
$ Oppenheimer. went to the extreme limit of ho- | 

| 
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termediate imbalance of power. It seems man- { i 
* kind has chained itself to irrevocable annihila sccording 
tion and that Too LATE is. already writte ear Du] pour 
‘over its fate. An eminent scientist is worin f Ml 0 
hard on this problem of how, to destroy all dE Mena 
bombs of all the nations simultaneously, at Ой Source jg YM 
zero instant, when all аге: agreed. on ‘it. Me b— : CERES t 
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| E miustrated Weekly of India, September 2 1962 
О pundit had succeeded in pe; - 

E ine to the source and the one who ad- 
vanced nearest to it, namely, to a point 

d 30 miles from it, had been attacked by 
| pbers and forced to turn back... Thanks to 
rob? admirable robbers, the discovery of the 
those e source was reserved for me and my five 


Ind his. - I revelled in the consciousness: 


acm except the Tibetans themselves, no o 
at үе, being but myself had penetrated yd 
t... Not without pride but still with a feel- 
ûf humble thankfulness, I stood there, con- 
os that I was the first white man who had 
penetrated to the source of the Indus and 
IB putra.” Thus declared Dr. Sven Hedin 
Bra 1908 in his Trans-Himalaya. Since then, 
Eeay geographer had believed that Hedin's was 
_ every Ж word on. the subject of the sources of 
ihe four great rivers of the holy Kailas and 


| Manasarovar. Thirty years elapsed before it 


j my lot to find out certain serious dis- 
am cies and errors in the findings of Sven 
Hedin. 

| The Kangri Karchhak—the Tibetan Kailas 
Purana—says that the Ganga at first descends 


_ from Kailas to the spring Chhumik-thungtol 


and that four rivers emerge out of this spring 
and enter copper pipes to pass through the Lake 
Planas. Of these: (1) the Ganga goes first east- 
wards and thence comes out of the elephant- 
mouth (Langchen Khambab, the elephant- 
mouthed river, or the Sutlej) near Dulchu 
Gompa on the west and proceeds to Chhemo 


by 
SWAMI PRANAVANANDA 


Ganga in Gygar (India); (2) the Sindhu goes 
northwards at first and comes out of the pea- 
cock-mouth (Mapcha Khambab, the peacock- 
mouthed river, or the Karnali) at Mapcha 
Chungo on the south in Lankapuring and pro- 
ceeds westwards to Sindu-yul; (3) the Pakshu 
or Vakshu goes westwards in the beginning and 
thence comes out of the horse-mouth (Tamchok 
Khambab, the horse-mouthed river, or the 
Brahmaputra) from a mountain in Chema- 
.yung-dung оп the east, going to Chang (Tashi- 

%unpo) and thence to Kamarupa in India, 
where it is called the Lohita; (4) the Sita goes 
southwards at first and thence emerges from the 
lion-mouth (Senge Khambab, the lion-mouthed 
Бу, ә ue "e from a mountain called 

ze, situated on the north of Kailas, goin 

Baltichen and Changhor. ins 


. The water in the Sutlej, says this purana 
is cool, of the Karnzli RELY of the Beane 
putra cold, and of the Indus hot. There are 
sands of gold in the Sutlej, it says; of silver 
E the Karnali; of cat's-eyes in the Brahma- 
patra; and of diamonds in the Indus. Those 
w о drink of the water of the Sutlej, it goes 
orien Say, will become strong like an elephant; 
Н е Karnali, beautiful like a peacock; of the 
Ind poutra, Sturdy like a horse; and of the 
Er eroic like a lion. It is also said that these 
‘ Tivers go round Kailas and Manasarovar 


THE SOURCES of the four great rivers illustrated according to descriptions contained in 
the Tibetan puranas. The Sutlej is known as the elephant-mouthed river; the Indus, 
lion-mouthed; the Brahmaputra, horse-mouthed; and the Karnali, peacock-mouthed. 
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Watds wae and then take their courses to- 
St, south, east and north, respectively. 
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observation in the Tibetan scriptures that these 
four rivers originate in the Kailas and Mana- 
sarovar area is not far from the truth, 


At the very outset, I would like to raise 
uestion as to how the source 
to be fixed. If the river 
happens to have more than one 
headstream, which of them is to be considered 
r? Is it decided by the volume 
s down or by its length, 
ed according to the 
If all the three 
ltaneously to be taken into con- 
it will be impossible to locate the 
other Himalayan rivers, 
the headstreams fulfils 
If all the three condi- 
lfilled, which of them should be 
test weight and why? 


the important 


the main river \ 
of water that it bring: 
or is the source to be locat 


traditions of the local people? 


sources of these and 
inasmuch as none of 
all the three c 
tions are not f! 
given the grea’ 


The streams of the Sutlej, Indus, Brahma- 
utra and Karnali are considered sacred by the 
ibetans, but their sources are regarded as of 

even greater sanctity. In Tibet, it is the custom 
to erect monuments in holy places and on the 
tops of рака from where a holy place is first 
visible. The monument may take the form of 
a chhorten (a stupa-like structure), mani-walls, 
mani-stones (on which the Tibetan sacred 
mantra, Om Mani Padme Hum, is carved), 
cairns, coloured flags and festoons of rags or 
heaps of stones. So it is not strange to expect 
some such holy thing at the sources of the 
four great rivers of the Manasarovar. Sven 
Hedin, too, gives detailed descriptions of them 
at the source of the Indus, at the springs of 
Langchen Khambab and Chakko and at several 
other places. But when he describes the souree 
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Four Great 


of the Brahmapuira. he, however, makes no 
mention of any such-holy symbol so very com- ` 
mon in Tibet, though he says that the Tibetans 
also believe the Kubi to be the Tamchok Kham- 


bab. 

According. to Tibetan traditions the source 
of the Brahmaputra lies not in the Kubi gla- 
ciers, as claimed by Sven Hedin, but in the 
Chema-yungdung glaciers. While locating the 
sources of the Indus and the Sutlej, he tries 
to refer to Tibetan traditions in support of his 
findings, although he has not faithfully adhered 
to them even in finally fixing the source of 
the Sutlej. But, unfortunately, all the quotations 
which he cites аге from Chinese geographers 
and not even a single direct reference 


is made to any Tibetan work. In spite of the . 


fact that none of the Chinese geographers has 
mentioned the name of Kubi, Sven Hedin per- 
sists in making the Kubi the principal branch 
of the Tamchok Khambab or Brahmaputra. We 
should not attach greater significance to the 
Chinese geographers i^an to the Tibetans them- 
selves on matters of libetan geography. Some 
of the Chinese geographers themselves place 
the source of the Brahmaputra in the Chema- 


yungdung. 


Sven Hedin's own remarks are: "We have 
seen that some of the Chinese writers make the 


'Chema the principal branch, coming from Tam- 


chok Kabab; others:say that the Chema is only 


„a tributary joining the Kubi, In all instances, 


both western and’ eastern, the Kubi Tsangpo 
has, however, been almost ignored. The Chinese 
authorities do not mention its ‘name,” Sven 
Hedin gives a vague quotation from Elements 
of Hydrography, by the Chinese professor Chi, 
Chao Nan (1762), which runs thus: "Langchen 
Kabab. (mountain) .lies: south-east of Kailas. 
On the east of this mountain stands the Tam- 


THE GURLA MANDHATA MASSIF 


the source of the Karnal 


R | MG rS (CONTINUED) 


chok Kabab mountain which is the source of the 
Tamchok. Kabab or the Brahmaputra.” Even 
this single quotation gives more support to. ту 
own findings than to those of Sven Hedin, be- 
cause the Chema-yungdung glaciers are east, 
of, and nearer to, the Kanglung Kangri glaciers 
(the source of the Tag), whereas the Kub: 
Kangri glaciers: (where Sven Hedin places the 
source of the Brahmaputra) are on the south- 
east of the Kanglung glaciers, and not on the 
east, as has. been mentioned by the Chinese 
professor, whose authority Sven Hedin cites in 
support. A monument (called Tamchok Kham- 
bab Chhorten) at-the source of the Brahma- 
putra, near the Chema-yungdung glaciers, was 
shown to me by my Tibetan guide, and this 
agrees with the Tibetan tradition about the 
source of this river. 


Regarding the source of the Brahmaputra, 
Sven Hedin writes: “No other traveller had ever 
been in this region, and-I would on no account 
miss the opportunity of penetrating to the actual 
source of the Brahmaputra and fixing its posi- 
tion definitely. First of all, I must, of course, 
gauge the quantities of water ‘in the source 
streams.” He thought he would be able to in- 
vestigate the sources of the Sutlej апа: the In- 
dus also on the same basis by measuring the 
quantities of water, but in this he failed and 


-was forced to fall back on the Tibetan tradition 


to support his findings. He had neither the time 
nor any choice to fix.the sources of the Indus 
and the Sutlej after duly measuring the quan- 
tities: of water which the different headwaters 
discharge and then to’ proceed to the head of 
the biggest of them. 


Sven Hedin would have served the cause 


.of truth better if he had frankly admitted the 


difficulties of deciding upon suitable and con- 
sistent criteria for fixing the sources of these 


(23,355 ft.), situated on the southern side of 
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Chema-yungdung-chhu... This probley Of the | 
have to be solved in future and the Veris wi 
of the Chema-yungdung, even if well source 
by certain Tibetan tribes, has not yet bee, WA | 
covered... The Chema-yungdung see dis. | 
a few miles longer than the Kubi. So Sue be F 
and absolute height, the western БЕ! Ф 
(Chema-yungdung) is no doubt more danh 
guished than the eastern (Kubi), But” 5 
volume of water is overwhelming in the ae 
ter...” However, in fixing the sources of Ae j 
Sutlej and the Indus, he gives no place or ci 1 
sideration to volume ‘of water. Can an ban | 
pronounce such findings to be scientific? og 


The Chinese geographer Chi Ch 
(1762), the Chinese maps of the Tach 
(1744), the Chinese Civil Officer Kloproli 
(1840), D'Anville (1733) ; Lloyd Gerrard, Henry |. 


Strachey (1846), Nain Singh. (1866), Graham | 


Sandberg (1904), Major .Ryder (1904) ‘and 
"others located the source of the Brahmaputra | 
in.the Chema-yungdung (from the information f 
obtained through the Tibetans) and made ће } 
Kubi a tributary of the Chema. In spite of the 
fact that the Chema-yungdung is the traditional 
source of the Brahmaputra and is better dis- 
tinguished. by its length and height than the 
Kubi, Sven Hedin overlooked all these points 
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water and put the source in the Kubi gla 
.ciers. As opposed to this, in fixing the: sources 
of the.Sutlej and the Indus he paid no heed û f 
volume of water. ades "TOME 


It may. be interesting to note here that the j 
lower course of the river Chema-yungdung Б 
also called the Martsang Tsangpo or Tamcho 
Khambab even much above Shamsang where jf 
the Kubi joins the Chema. This goes to ргоуё f 
that. the Chema-yungdung 15 traditionally the 
principal headstream of the Brahmaputra. Ке 
the sake of consistency Sven Hedin should havê, 
applied the same test to the source of ШЙ 
Brahmaputra as he did in the case of the Indi f 
and the Sutlej. 


In spite of Sven Hedin's verdict In 1907 an: 
the subsequent acceptance of the same by Bur 
rard of the Survey of India, the sources of thes 
four great.rivers were as uncertain 1n 
they had been thirty years before. In 


Manasarovar. Right: Mapcha Chungo, 


i. (Photographs by author) ° 
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MOUNT. KAILAS. (22208 ft). Accordin 


rs 
d: 


g to Tibetan beliefs, 


: hf. N i the four rivers circle this mountain and Manasarovar seven 
times. Right: Mani-stones are among the holy objects invariably associated with the sources of sacred rivers. 


i establish their sources from all points 
Siew, namely, tradition, volume, length and 
glaciers, by actually visiting the places. 


On a close observation of -Sven Hedin's 
map we note that he gives the Tibetan names 
of only three sub-glaciers of the Kubi Kangri 

+ group but not of the Brahmaputra glacier it- 
self. Brahmaputra is the Indian name and not 
the Tibetan. Why should he omit to give the 
Tibetan name of the Brahmaputra glacier when 

“he does so in the case of the Sutlej and the 
Indus? The Tibetan name would have given us 
aclue as to whether the Tibetans really consider 
that to be the source of the Tamchok Kham- 
bab. According to Burrard and Hayden, "Sven 
Hedin has moreover an advantage over Moor- 
croft and Strachey, in that he was a Tibetan 
linguist.” As such Sven Hedin should have at 
least pondered over the meaning of the word 
Tamchok Khambab. Ta—horse, amchok=ears, 


4° sh2mbab=coming from the mouth of. So the 


. meaning of the word "Tamchok Khambab" is 
| “horse-ears-mouthed” river. The sources of the 

four great rivers are located by the Tibetans 
- in certain springs to which they attribute the 
appearance of the mouths of various animals 
just as the Hindus call the source of the Ganga 
Gomukh ог “cow-mouth”. There are two gla- 
ciers called. Chema-yungdung-pu and Tham- 
chok Khambab Kangri with a broad-faced 
peak separating them. The monument or the 
shrine is situated on the left- bank of the 
Brahmaputra (where it is called Chema-yung- 
dung-chhu) between these two glaciers, oppo- 
Site the broad-faced peak. There is a dry 
Spring near by, which 15 said to contain water 
in summer and іп the rainy season. The two 
glaciers are the two.ears, and the spring near 
the boulder is the mouth. Both these glaciers 
together go by the general name of Chema- 
"Xehgdung-pu, or simply Chema-yungdung. The 
Q/$ànce between these two glaciers is from 
one and.a half to two miles. 


About five miles down Tirthapuri, at Palk- 
a river called Langchen Tsangpo (the same 


! ya, 


THE SUTLEJ emerging from the Rakshas Tal 


as the Tirthapuri branch coming from the Rak- 
shas Tal) joins the Sutlej. The Chhinaku, 
Guni-yankti, Darma-yankti and the Gyanima 
branch join together to form the Langchen 
Tsangpo. The Guni-yankti and the Darma- 
yankti taken individually, carry more water 
than the Tag Tsangpo where it falls into the 
Manasarovar; of these two rivers, the Darma- 
yankti, taken individually, also often carries 
more water than the Tirthapuri branch. So if 
quantity of water is taken into account the 
Source of the Darma-yankti should be the 
Source of the Sutlej; i.e., it is in the Zaskar 
range near the Darma pass. When Henry 
Strachey and Dr. Longstaff suggested that the 
source of the river Darma-yankti might be the 
source of the Sutlej according to quantity 


of water, Sven Hedin disposed of the matter 
summarily. 


Sven Hedin says: “But if we are to move 
the source from one point to another accord- 
ing to the volume of either stream we may as 
well give up the problem as unsolvable. Rec- 
koned from the source of the Tag Tsangpo, the 
Tirthapuri branch is the longest.” Here he 
brings into consideration the length of the river 
and local traditions, which points he overlook- 
ed in the case of the Brahmaputra, where he 
lays the whole stress on quantity of water. 
If quantity of water is taken into consider- 
ation the source of the Ganga cannot be placed 
at Gomukh but should be located at the Mana 
pass, Inasmuch as the river Alaknanda, which 
takes its rise there, is twice as big as the Bhagi- 
rathi at Devaprayag, where these two rivers 
meet. Dr. Longstaff also says that the volume 
of water in the Langchen Tsangpo is greater 
than in the Tirthapuri branch. 


Even according to Sven Hedin, the Lang- 
chen Tsangpo carried 2,943 cu. ft. of water per 
second, whereas the Tirthapuri branch (Sut- 
lej) carried 3,009 cu. ft. in the year 1908. In 
other words, the Langchen carried 66 cu, ft. less 
than the Tirthapuri branch. Even this small dif- 
ference of 66 cu. ft. is due to the fact that Sven 


Hedin measured the water in the Chukta, Go- 
yak, Trokpo-shar and Trokpo-nur, just after 
heavy rains, when they were in high floods; 
whereas the water in the Sutlej down the 
Langchen Tsangpo was measured on a clear 
day in autumn. Had all the above-mentioned 
streams been measured under the same circum- 
stances, certainly, even in the year 1908, Sven 
Hedin could have found the Langchen Tsangpo 
carrying much more water than the Tirthapuri 
branch. He was fully conscious of this fact, for, 
later on, he remarks that “undoubtedly the 
Darma-yankti carries at certain times more 
water than the branch of the Tirthapuri.” So far 
as my observations go—on six occasions—and 
so far as my information collected from local 
Tibetans and a score of Bhotiya merchants 
goes, the Langchen Tsangpo carries more water 
than the Tirthapuri branch. The affluents of the 
Langchen receive larger quantities of water 
in the monsoon and from glaciers all the year 
round-than those of the Thirthapuri branch. 


Going further up the Tirthapuri, we have 
the stream Trokpo-shar which carried 953 cu, 
ft. of water per second whereas the Dulchu 
branch (Sutlej) carried only 661 cu. ft. of 
water in the year 1908. If we take the quantity 
of water into consideration, the source of the 
Sutlej could as well be located at the head of 
the stream, the Trokpo-shar. In fixing the source 
of the Brahmaputra, Sven Hedin gives prefer- 
ence to the Kubi over the Chema-yungdung as 
the Kubi happened to be 3} times as large as 
the Chema when he took the measurements; 
but in the case of the Sutlej he rejects this 
consideration, even though the affluent Chukta 
is 50 times as large as the source-stream of 
the Sutlej. 


Sven Hedin further writes: “If we compare 
the two branches (ihe Tirthapuri and Langchen 
Tsangpo) and ask which of them should be 
reckoned as the original source of the Sutlej, 
I would give this honour to the one which has 
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* THE TAMCHOK KHAMBAB KANGRI—the Brahmaputra glacier 


| Rashtrapati Radhakrishnan 
А wil be 74 on Wednesday. ; 
: genetic зо Ep by J. ULLAL. 
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аша Natonal Resear RSLS 


i HE problem of national integration can 
iy [be viewed from various levels—that of 
: the individual citizen, the community, the 
^ province and the nation. We can discuss 
- how an individual's plurality of allegiances can 
-bpe harmonised, at least to the extent, that the 
^ nation’s cultural, economi 
torial integrity is not questioned. The problem 
can also be discussed from the point of view 
-of our evolution into a stable, efficient, really 
representative parliamentary democracy with 
balanced regional economic development of the 
e country.and cultural and social progress for all 
the elements of our population—not just the 
major ones. And last, we can examine the pro- 
blem from the point of view of. what I may 
i Л call “Indianising India". There are so many re- 
Ej. levant aspects to the problem of our national 
integration that it is almost impossible to ex- 
plore them in any detail in a brief essay. How- 
ever, I shall try to set down a few random 


reflections on the subject. 


To begin with, it must be pointed out that 
the. problems we are facing today in develop- 
ing among our people the consciousness of be- 
longing to one indivisible nation and one na- 

_ tionality are neither. unique nor special to us. 
as a people. The problem of welding human 
groups with diverse and conflicting loyalties 
into a bigger group and eventually into a na- 
tion is almost as old as man. Every nation, 
from ancient Greece and Rome to Great Bri- 


has faced similar problems and “solved” them 
to the best of-its abilities and resources. 


"IN. GROUP" LOYALTY 


From primitive times man's loyalty has 
iended to centre round the smallest group on 
the basis of “consciousness of kind". The loyalty 

- gradually ascended from- the smallest social 
TIRA unit, the biological family, to the extended or 

е joint family, the sept, clan, tribe, caste, pro- 
; vince, etc., to the nation. 


Passionate loyalty to the "in group" and 
"persistent hostility to the "out group"- have 
exísted wherever human groups have existed: 
The feelings of identity, sympathy and loyalty 
to one’s own group (no matter what the criteria 
' of affinity—language, religion, city, "profession, 

school, college, club or association, caste or co- 

lour) are in a sense "natural" and even harm- 
less;so long as this loyalty does not lead to 
hostility to other groups. This prejudice in fa- 


man nature that I have not come across, for 
instance, even half a dozen men among the 
leaders of our country (who so glibly mouth 
. pious.platitudes on the need for national inte- 
gration) who have not given away their pre- 
judices in private conversation. This does not 
. mean that we do not have a few uttama puru- 
l: shas in our соцпїгу.апа that one cannot educate 
- oneself to give up narrow and parochial loyal- 
„. ties. In fact, one might measure the depth of. 
an individual's culture by the size of the group 
to which ‘his loyalty extends. One is of course 
not born with prejudice. One acquires it from 
the family, the school and society at large, But 
- one can also give it up, through proper edu- 
` , cation and cultural environment, for toler- 
ance is teachable: I am sure that some day man's 
loyalty will extend to the ‘entire, human race. 


` Now to our politics. Our democracy is run 
on party principles. Political parties are gene- 


body presumably believes in political freedom 
and democracy which implies a representative 


THE ILLU, 


ic, political and еггі- 


tain, the United- States and the Soviet Union, ' 


your of one's own group is so ingrained in һи-,` 


rally based on economic ideologies since every- ` 


oughts On National 


form of government. Hence the conservative, 
socialist, labour and communist parties. (Ac- 
- tually the Communist Party is a special case 
as it does not believe in individual freedom or 
democracy as a form of government.) But 
when democracy, іп һе British sense, was in- 
troduced into our country and limited power 
was transferred to provincial legislatures (dyar- 
chy). political parties were immediately form- 
ed to contest elections not on.the basis of any 
economic philosophy but on the basis of caste 
and religion. Thus the emergence of the Jus- 
tice Party, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Muslim 
League, the Dravida Kazhagam, the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam, ‘etc. Obviously to the 
average citizen caste and religion constitute 
more. fundamental considerations than any 


other principle of allegiance. 
E by 2 | 
Dr. S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


The Congress Party itself does not'conform 
to the text-book definition of a political party. 
Our recent history and struggle for freedom 


- were so unusual in many ways that the Indian 


National Congress, which once claimed all the 
great minds and hearts of the country, irrespec- 
tive of caste, language, religion and economic 
ideology, came to regard itself.as the party, 
equating itself with the nation. This is no long- 
er true of thé Congress and now it must be 
considered a political party like any other, ex- 
cept that it is national and has on its rolls 
most of the stalwarts who fought for our free-. 
dom. If we are to evolve strict parliamentary 
democracy the Congress must become a party 
with a particular economic ideology, no matter. 
what it is. For it is not sound practice for dif- 
ferent Congress leaders to blow hot and cold, 
some for socialism. some for private enter- 
prise. The Congress embraces believers: of -all 
kinds of economic systems from near-commu- 
nism to ultra-conservatism and the disadvant- 
age of such a party for the country is that, 
‘apart from dissensions within the party, it tends 
to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 


My main point is that the Congress Party 
by its all-embracing character prevents the rise 
of genuine political parties, like a real socialist 
party, for instance. It is high time that. the In- 
dian National Congress as such’ was abolished, 
as Gandhiji wished, since it has fulfilled its 
great historic role of winning freedom’ for the 
country. It should be.reopganised today as a 
strict political party, because as it is the Con- 
gress, with its lack of ideological cohesion, un- 
fairly steals the thunder 
party. 


1f the Congress as a party is unconvention- 


al, even more so are such parties as the. Jan. 


Sangh, the D.K. and the D.M.K. The Jan 
Sangh is obviously interested in protecting the 
cow and northern Hindus. There is no econo- 


mics here for it must be clear even to the.sim- 


ple-minded that doing away with half of our 
cattle population would enable the other half to 
eat better and bring us considerable economic 


gain. Protection of Hindus seems to imply ha- · 


tred for Muslims and other minorities. ` The 


logic. of this has never been.clear to me. Obvi- : 


ously the Jan Sangh would like to undo a thou- 
sand years of history and deny the contribu- 


“tions of Muslims to Indian art and administra- ` 
` tion, culture and architecture. а 
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The Dravida Kazhagam is a sout 
nomenon arid owes its existence and im : 
to Periyar E. V. Ramaswamy масса : 
role as a social reformer is very impress; hc 
erstwhile “backwardness” of the non- ve: The 
‘community in the old Madras. Pres 
brought this party, along with the Е 
ty, into existence. The Justice Party has S Par- 
ed, but the D.K. has prospered. The DX ihe ; 
for the uplift of non-Brahmin Hindus > Stands 
abolition of caste. As for the caste and the: 
all thoughtful people who have the cor Stem, 
interests.at heart agree that it should coun "s 
are of course differences regarding the wae 
operandi to be adopted. The uplift of odus р 
Brahmins is certainly welcome since the Me 
stitute a vast majority of the population pu 
what I cannot undérstand is why the NE 
non-Brahmins should imply the hatred! E 
suppression of Brahmins. The reasons sd 
given on the D.K. platform are that the caste | 
system is an evil and' that the Brahmins BE 
responsible for it. But I find that for evels 1 
one Brahmin. believing in caste there are o | 
non-Brahmins who believe in'it with equal e |. 
hemence. -Since Brahmins аге, like Muslims" A 
Christians, Sikhs and other minorities, an inte- | 
gral part of the nation, harming their interests" i 
will not promote the interests of the majority _ 
community. Therefore discrimination against | 
Brahmins or any other community cannot-pos- | | 
sibly promote the nation's progress. at 


EQUAL: OPPORTUNITIES 


То me, the problem here is the conflict | 
between ability and merit on the one hand and; 
social justice and the advancement of “backs W- q 
ward" communities on the other. Any organised ‘i 
society and civilised’ government has to face | 
this conflict and resolve it in the ‘interests of 
efficiency, stability and advancement. The able 
and talented have to:be chosen if efficiency is. 
to be ensured. At the same time a government: 
must endeavour to enable certain “underdeve- « 
loped" communities to have better and more 
opportunities for higher education, better. jobs 
апа higher incomes. Admissions to schools, col- 
leges. and professional institutions, should be 
‚оп the basis of merit and poverty. As per ош 
country's Constitution, a-few seats must be re- 
served.for those who cannot be judged on im- 
tellectual or economic grounds. Caste as a basis 
of preference should be discarded on principle. | 
This is one true way of abolishing caste, for, if 
no preferential treatment is given on the basis 
' of caste for anything, caste will cease to have | 
any relevance or importance. It is to be earnest- 

: ly hoped that no State Government will deny - 
admission to any educational institution to any. 


candidate with the necessary academic. creden- 
longs: t0 any 


hern Ph 


tials on^the ground. that he be 
particular caste.. eure 


This applies not only to government P | 
private institutions of learning as well as р 
vate industry. It has been found that there a 
private industries; which appoint only oral 
who belong to the caste of the proprietor D 
owner. We certainly needa Fair Employ™ he 
Practices Commission on the lines ofthe mi 
existing in the United States so that discri as 
nation on the.basis of caste can be preven em 
' The kind of prejudice and discrimination Us 
„practise against our own ‘people not о Y. e | 
us great harm, but it lowers our status In и 1 
eyes of the external world as well. * FA 
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f North India! It i " 
j | the a репе, but itis ао DRE dispersal of economic activity. There should On the other hand we have the Soviet me- 
E „the Hyderabad CHET 9 GP be a periodic review of the progress made. thod of dealing with the problems of minori- 
me oes у оріпіоп Amant’ hE EET. Hs Thelonly Way to ote E $ d ties and national integration. According to the 
e £ 1 offset the secession de- i i 

| | Q and the North begins. One leading South In- mand of the D.M.K. is for the Government to wo idu c i ro 


than 169 ethnic groups in Russia, of which at 
least 60 are substantial from the point of view 
of numbers. Contrary to the American practice 


dian belonging to the D.M.K. Party assured me 
that, as far as he was concerned, the North be- 
an at Tiruchirapalli:) "North" is sometimes 


give up its “Hindi-at-any-cost” policy and ad- 
vise the Hindi fanatics and enthusiasts to take 


it easy. As the North i i 3 т Е = 
a southe g 2 EEA С : 1 easy. As orth is not likely to learn ће of the melting-pot, the Communists believe in 
and import Ч equated vith Hindi MG ae "not іп which South Indian languages, and the South will not what they call A cultural ай ноту” of all "na- 
Naicker . case presumably he 2-1-5. has nothing against learn Hindi for at least two generations, the  tionalities" or minority groups. The minority 
imprest Whose | the Bengalis, Gujaratis, Maharashtrians and existing linguistic link between the North and C 

уе, 


group is permitted to keep and develop its lan- 
guage, literature, customs, manners, dress and 
dance and need not lose its individuality and 


Punjabis, unless some quack anthropologist can the South, namely English, should, apart from 
maintain that all the Southerners are so-called Other weighty reasons, not be aces up. The 
Dravidians and the rest of the population Ar-» Government should als 


5 b 2 1 0 educate the public in identi i i i i 
iu hu S Pa. 0 yans. Mu UL Tae DLE party ше South on the share the South has received Reed корр (EE de ееш 
The DK ‘jg that A ae Wore eing in the a the total national income and the number But in practice there is considerable totalita- 
Hind a Se Ca " ore 2 ааа аше of South Indians in the All-India services. rian pressure on various nationalities to con- 
е caste system К therefore the South must есейе from the The Communist Party of India is the only forn fo e coe тану CEDRIC ISR, ш 
ге the country} Union! Were Pakistan not a reality one could Party in the country with its heart and soul KA philosophy. And, of course, no nationa- 
should EO. There pooh-pooh this demand as a case of collective dedicated to centres outside geographical India. ЧӨ to OT the Soviet Socialist Union. 
ding the modu mental aberration. But the fact that this party Recent World history reveals that Communism Ed me D RODA ES may have) cultural асы 
' uplift of non. | obtained a respectable number of votes in the mes into power through chaos and anarchy freedom Nos do th aan sve qu со 
since they con- | last general election and has become the Op- ind hence the Indian Communist Party can they have to echo the E ef "the Ronis 
population, By; | % position in the Madras State Legislature shows ardly wish for national integration. If they 


hy the оре Д5 that some millions believe in the D.MXK. thesis ^7? in favour of any integration it is with Rus- conmunis 

the hatred A of separation. sia or China! Some of our Communists make Of these two ways of life—American and 
reasons usu es 9f China's occupation of our territory— ^ Russian—I believe that the path of our national 
€ that the caste , BALANCED DEVELOPMENT at it should not matter very much if our integration lies in the American way of inter- 


e Brahmins are | t i Chinese “brothers” occupy a few thousand marriages, biological assimilation, cultural ad- 
that for every | What shall we do with this demand? Has Square miles of India! A fine way of integrating mixture and the eventual evolution of an in- 
le there are me the South been neglected? What is the expla- the nation indeed! Some observers believe that tegrated Indian way of life. 


Е А | д i ۴ i - the threat to India's territorial integri d 

t with e E nation for the differential regional economic = rritorial integrity an i ; у 

, like Mua [ development within the country? A careful Security comes more from the Communist Party „10 begin w Se eae Hd oan 
зог Е examination (for which there is no space here) than from the D.M.K,, and this is possibly true. their own. If such а take place оп a 
ig their i NE ' shows that, although it is true that the South is large enough scale, no one in the course of 
КУ n maces E not industrially as advanced as the North, this SIGNIFICANT EXAMPLES time will be able to dam that Шү belong a 

fet Ma nh | 2 i i , any particular caste and caste iation wi 

Пааа against _ В. Re та аен eder Ms m making of modern nations several cesse to have any value or validity. The second 
nity ca -pose _ . Lh methods ha igni i i in- 
ed Dots AAT of a region depends on what is called factors of ve been employed. Two significant step should be marriages between various in 


examples are the United States of America and terprovincial and inter-linguistic groups. Such 


location. Nature must have endowed the area the Soviet Union, and we shall see whether Mariages can only become possible when young 


ë К with raw materials of the right kind and grade, h men and women choose their life partners, if 
NIMES. — k water resources, etc. Unless a State has MY Pave any lessons for us. ровные tie consent end) KU SEDE це 
is the confit | been endowed with such basic resources it can- The United States of America, as a free Parents. But if the marriages are arranged as 
he one hand and? not have large-scale modern industry and there nation, is less than two hundred years old. rents and relatives, the caste system will con- 
ment of “back. W бары1з no point in the people complaining that it Apart from the native Red Indians, there was  tinue for ever. One's own choice of a marriage 


r. Any organised is not being industrialised. Bihar seems to have no such thing as an American two hundred partner involves the need for economic secu- 


i ine i ity. That is, no young man should marry un- 
ent has to face | all the necessary raw materials for modern in: years ago. Immigrants from every European TÌ ту Un 
the interests of dustry among the Indian States. It is pos- country and some numbers of "forced immi- is pe bas duae e о Dee S 
ement. The able sible, of course, that with more thorough geo- grants” from Africa as well as a handful from rents choose brides and grooms, the new cou- 
n if efficiency is. logical surveys we may be able to discover la- а few Asian countries contributed to the mak- ple manages to subsist on the parental family 
ne a government - tent resources in other States which are to- ing of the American population. The various resources and not on their own. 
ain "underdeve-. day  unindustrialised. But basically it is European nationalities, which have been at 
bue and more meaningless to clamour for large industry  loggerheads with each other for centuries in INDIANISING INDIA 
tion, better.jobs | unless the State can produce the basic Europe, met and married in the new continent. The third step should be inter-religious 
s to schools, col- requisites for rapid and large-scale indus- There were no doubt strains and tensions and marriages. Some of late approve of intercaste 
tions should be. trialisation. This does not mean, however, that proud attachment to national origins but the marriage but are semani inter oligos ака 
K z x ; Н IPAE riages. In Japan we find members of one fa- 
erty. As per ош | other kinds of industries cannot be started іп melting-pot had penp ropan aaan Vines mily professing different faiths and this does 
e- purely agrarian regions. There is no doubt a people of different nationalities married eac t Бел БАГАТ ТАТА tic h Е: 
eats must be r E 1 s not seem to a barrie omestic harmony 
ye judged on in- great need for balanced, regional, economic de- other, the hyphenated American (Dutch-Ame- Once real affection, love and respect between 
Caste as a basis velopment. It is interesting to note what the rican, German-American, Italian-American, husband and wife exist, other problems will 


ч i Pss : т i i = : favour of inter- 
льо Planning Commission submitted on this ques- etc.) produced children who were simply Ame- work themselves out, I am in r i à 
ded оп prince a. tion to the National Integration Council on  ricans. After several generations of cross-mar- хешаш: ОК Кас So. long TESA bellet only 
7-7 Tune 2, 1962: riages, ethnic strains from very European na- tOlerance but acceptance of differen lets ап 


tion (and sometimes from the whole world) SERSEM RB in which the child- 
The Conference recognised the import- were blended. Every year new citizens meet k А РЕ; 

ance of regional balance in economic deve- апа affirm their loyalty to the country on what _ In all intercaste and interprovincial mar- 
lopment as a positive factor for promoting is called "I am an American Day". This melt- S the children wil EN "B nes belonging 
national integration. It is true that region-  ing-pot process by which diverse nationalities m. AES E р" m t ae res ee n dim. 
al inequalities in economic growth have  coalesce and become the citizens of a new coun- culties that may crop up in the transitional pe- 
diminished to some extent after the advent try is the method by which the modern Ame- riod, but if there are thousands and thousands 
of political independence and as a result of rican has been evolved. America has serious of such inter-group marriages they may be- 
the Five-Year Plans for economic develop- minority problems, but by and large only with come) (ашышы ends аах i acceptable, «хеп 
s pi- ) ment; but the disparities that remain are those groups such as Negroes and Asians which ks 8 pe ора MS aes eme cB 

јаз wells e are Substantial. The Conference felt, therefore, did not marry with the predominant white he increase but they are usually among the 
id that ther’ se that a rapid development of the economi- Europeans and merge their identity. Although highly educated and economically successful 
oint only tho т Cally backward се and backward re- even here a good deal of racial mixture has groups. There have been such marriages in the 
he proprietor ca gions in an State should be given priority taken place. On the whole the average Ameri- homes of almost each one of our leaders trom 
‘air _Emplo ne ae |^ in TEE аЗа State plans, at least to the can is passionately attached to his country and Gandhiji down and now the practice must 


is very mix spread to the middle classes and eventually to 
extent that a minimum level of develop- does not bother too ше аро Riu S хед tha masses Only then ean CUP ооа 
ment is reached for all States within astat- ancestry. As a nation they are cate j truly integrated. 
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an objective assessment of the 
progress made by India since 
independence. In the partisan 
controversies carried on from day 
"to day we аге apt either to exag- 
gerate the progress achieved or 
belittle its significance, according 
to our political views and sympa- 
thies.. It is this lopsided outlook 
- that has to be discarded and in 
clearing away our: prejudice of 
mind to help us acquire a correct 
estimate of what we have achieved 
during the last fifteen years, Sir 
Percival Griffiths’ Modern India 
(Ernest Benn, 30s. will be of 
special. value. He writes with con- 
siderable ` understanding of the 
problems .which India has faced 
during these years and the bold, 
sustained efforts made {о solve 
them. 


Very few will disagree with his 
view that most of what is modern 
in contemporary India—the growth 
of nationalism, the secular outlook, 
faith in the rule of law and parlia- 
mentary democracy, and the in- 
tense desire for rapid industriali- 
sation—is. the ‘product of British 
rule. The first part of his volume 
deals with this. historical back- 
ground. 


Among the achievements of in- 
dependent India in ‘the political 
field are the integration of the 
Princely States. into the Union, the 
reorganisation of the nation on a 
linguistic basis, the framing of a 
federal constitution with a strong 
centre, and the successful working 
Of the system of parliamentary 
democracy based on adult suffrage. 
A large amount of political stabi- 
lity has thus been secured. In the 
field of external affairs the policy 
of neutralism. stands vindicated 
and has:enabled India to gain a 
'Prominent voice .in international 
affairs. It "is. а pity that tension 
exists between India and Pakistan, 
but this is not entirely the fault 
of India. It is also to everyone's 
good ‘that the’ Government has 
tealised the aggressive nature of 
China’s foreign policy. 


It is however in the economic 
sphere that commendable progress 
as been achieved. There has been 
1 agricultural output, 
Considerable development in the 
field of irrigation and power and 
in the industrialisation of the coun- 
try. Sir Griffiths recognises the in- 
Svitability of a’ system of planning 
in a developing country and the 
need for a socialistic approach 
Which has a special psychological 
Value. What: is needed is to arrest 
the ‘growth of population, evolve 
effective measures to solve the un- 


Д5 is a growing: need for 


1 7 .problem and ех- 
ee Internal financial resources 
nn afford appreciable encourage- 
ent to the.private sector. 

Tho: 


wh ugh the author is on the 
fo Ole hopeful -of a bright future 
th, ће country, he points out that 
on Srowth of linguistic rivalries 
the А disturbing factor and that 
терге 15 the danger of the estab-: 
"ment of one-party rule by the 
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Congress, Some of the statements 
made by him are not based on ade- 
quate evidence. Among them are: 
the police action in Hyderabad was 
ruthless; the attempts to secure 
admission of untouchables . to 
Schools or temples have never 
proved more. than partially suc- 
cessful; Pakistan has been more 
ready ‘than India to abide by a 
plebiscite in Kashmir and that the 
Communist influence in the valley 
is manifest, 


M. V. 
On Betrayal 


J A. CUDDON, educated by Bene- 
dictine monks and at Oxford, 
attracted wide attention with his 
A Multitude of Sins. Sin, in 
fact, seems to be almost his spe- 
cial subject, for in his new book 
Testament of Iscariot (Barrie & 
Rockliff, 18s.) he makes the hero 
say: “Now I feel that the only sub- 
Ject about which I would be com- 
petent to talk is sin. This is some- 
thing I understand. If they gave 
me a 'chair' in sin I could fill the 
lecture halls week after week." 


Testament of Iscariot is a rather 
gloomy and depressing book. ‘It is 
a long monologue put into the 
mouth of a man called Kane (pro- 
bably intended to suggest Cain the 
first murderer), fifty-one years 
old, who has exiled himself in the 
Trish countryside because. he feels 
that he contaminates everyone he 
meets. He can no longer live with 
himself, yet he must do himself 
justice. He has had a ‘successful 
life, yet he looks on his past as a 
succession of Judas-like betrayals 
He is continually seeking for re- 
pentance but it is only in the last 
sentence of the book that he gets 
on to his bicycle to go slowly to 
the village to make confession to 
a priest. 


This is a frankly propagandist 
work and.if it is correct that salv- 
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ation arises from a sense of sin it 
will probably succeed in its aim, 


. A very different book, also deal- 
ing with Judas Iscariot, is the no- 
vel by “James Peto” which; we are 
told, is the pseudonym of a well- 
known -novelist, playwright and 
critic. This work, Iscariot (Jar- 
rolds, 18s.), is a piece of excellent 
professional writing and the author 
has clearly thought a great deal 
about his subject. He considers a 
number of possible reasons for 


.Iscariot's tragedy. Perhaps he was 


the odd man out in a group of 
humble fishermen. Perhaps he was 
an official of the Temple treasury 
who, after being disgraced, was 
sent into Galilee to spy on Jesus. 
Perhaps it was because he was 
given control of the common purse, 
though some of the other disciples, 
one would have thought, had a 
Stronger claim upon it. Perhaps 
the chief enigma is why Jesus ever 
accepted him at all as one of the 
twelve. 


{ГР 

Dormitory Gossip 
I is difficult to make much of 
The Garden (Heinemann, 13s. 
6d.) by Kathrin Perutz, which 
claims to deal with the “barbarous 
absurd mystiques of an adolescent 
oasis",—to wit, an exclusive girls’ 
college in Massachusetts (described 
elsewhere as being in Vermont). 
The result is somewhat sleazy, 


with an abundance of discordant, 
dormitory gossip. 


Kathy, the introvert narrator, 
has a near-Lesbian crush on a girl 
called “The Blossom”. She looks 
into The Blossom's eyes and sees 
them as “the pool of Narcissus and 
Lethe combined". But this is real 
love, the kind of love—she avers— 
that E. E. Cummings meant when 
he wrote, “Nothing can equal the 
power of your intense’ fragility.” 
"Fleur de mon coeur.” sighs Kathy 
masochistically. The Blossom, 
frankly, is a bit of a bore. She has 
the habit of appearing around cor- 
ners with the earnest query, "I 
wonder if there is a God." Such 
soulful questions she intersperses 
with the bawdiest rhymes, In the 
climax. both Kathy and The Blos- 
som lose their virginity to a couple 
of esurient pick-ups. 


Sartre, Camus, bourbon and 
doughnuts ... yeah, Babycat, it's 
a great life. in the upper dorm! 


S. M. 


The Dhamma 


HRISTMAS Humphreys' famous 

^ bestseller. Buddhism, which 
was first published by Penguin 
Books in 1951, has now come out 
in a new, slightly enlarged and re- 
vised edition in the Belle Sauvage 
Library (Casswll 16s). The suc- 
cess of this bes). is mainly due to 
the lively styie and the non-sec- 
tarian altitude of the author, who 
has been for 35 years President of 
the Buddhist Society, London, the 
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largest and oldest Buddhist orga- 
nisation in Europe. The work un- 
der review is not only the outcome 
of.book-learning, but of personal 
experience and conviction, though 
it embodies the results of the best 
scholars in each particular field of 
this vast subject—except when it 
comes to Tibetan Buddhism, where 
we find many ^f the old prejudices 
repeated, based partly on incom- 
petent and hostile sources (like 
Waddell’s “Lamaism”) and partly 
on well-meaning but spurious 
theosophical - literature (like 
“Mahatma: Letters”). Fortunately 
this forms only an_ insignificant 
part of the book, it being main- 
ly dedicated to Theravada Bud- 
dhism and the remainder to the 
more general aspects of Mahayana. 
One concise chapter deals with 
Zen, with which the author seems 
to feel the greatest affinity. 


The main aim of the author is to 
demonstrate that only a combina- 
tion of the best that can be found 
in each of the various Schools of 
Buddhism can reveal the depth of 
the dharma, which in the life of 
each follower has to find its own 
growth and expression. Though 
not all Buddhists will subscribe to 
the author’s famous “12 principles 
of Buddhism” as the common basis 
of all Schools, there is much to be 
said in their favour. Not all Bud- 
dhists believe in the One Mind or 
the Oneness of Life—which is ac- 
cepted only by Mahayanists; nor 
can nirvana-be equated with en- 
lightenment, otherwise there would 
be no difference between a saint 
(arahan) and a Buddha; nor did 
the Buddha ever say “Work out 
your own salvation”, a cliche coin- 
ed by slipshod translators of the 
Buddha's last words: appamadena 
sampadetha, which simply mean 
“strive with diligence!” But these 
are minor points which do not de- 
tract from the intrinsic value of 
the book, which succeeds in giving 
a fair picture of the essentials of 
Buddhism, a teaching that “appeals 
to the West because it has no dog- 
mas, satisfies the reason and the 
heart alike, insists on self-reliance 
coupled with tolerance for other 
points of view, embraces science, 
religion, philosophy, ethics and 
arts, and points to man alone as 
the creator of his present life and 
sole designer of his destiny". - 


L. A. G. 
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the Cumballa Hill area is likely to be opened shortly. (Photographs by J. Ullal) the birtl 
grandm« 
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phulkari is not known. It is 

conjectured that the art was 

brought by Gujar nomads 
from Central Asia. It may also 
ave some association with the 
gulkari of Iran, which was prac- 
tised there until very recently and 
may still be known in some remote 
places. 


Though it may have had its ori- 
gins elsewhere, yet this form of 
embroidery has become expressive 
of the very essence of the Punjab, 
where life is lived and enjoyed in 
all its fulness. The warmth of 
colours, the bold patterning and 
the patient, hard work which go 
into the phulkari make it symbo- 
lic of the women of the region. 


x T HE origin of the bagh and the 


In the literature and folk songs 
of the Punjab, there are numerous 
references to phulkari and bagh. 
Guru Nanak Devji (1469-1538), 
the first Guru of the Sikhs, wrote, 
*Kudd kasidha paihren gholi, Tan 
tu janche nari” (Only when you 
can embroider your own choli with 
the phulkari stitch, will you be 
accepted as a lady.) 


No ceremony was perfect unless 
the auspicious, embroidered chad- 
dar was worn by the women. On 
the birth of a baby girl or boy the 
grandmother and the aunts would 
assemble and start preparing the 
bagh to be used at the time of the 
child's marriage. With prayers and 
distribution of sweets, the grand- 
mother would start the embroi- 
dery of vari da bagh, one of the 
most complicated of embroidered 
shawls, worked in a golden-colour- 
ed silk. Every inch of the surface 
was covered with the embroidery, 
worked in small squares. A colour- 
ed border was sometimes added, 
but generally the shawl would be 
of a glowing golden colour, broken 
only in a corner by an embroider- 


ed black spot—to ward off the evil 
eye. 


The bagh would sometimes take 
ten years to make. The grand- 
mother would work on it every 
day to have it ready for the day 
when the chaddar would cover the 
bride as they brought her home. It 
was indeed a labour of love. 


The phulkari was never prepar- 
ed for sale. Each family made its 
own to be used for different occa- 
sions. The question of profit never 
arose, except in case of dire need. 
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At the time of famine these heir- 
looms might be sold to buy food 
for a family and that was how they 


found their way into the market. 


The various ceremonies associa- 
ted with the wearing of phulkaris 
were all the rites connected with 
marriage. The maternal grand- 
mother, “Nani”, used to embroi- 
der the bride's chope. This differs 
from the bagh and phulkari, be- 
Ing mage with a double running 
Stitch, So that the design appears 
identical On both sides. The most 
suitable colour for the ground was 
a deep red and the embroidery was 
in golden-yellow silk thread. Dur- 
ing the ceremony of churda, when 
the red-dyed ivory bangles are 
Slipped onto the bride's hands the 
chope is draped about her by her 
Nani. The suber was a red phul- 
kari with five flowers in the cen- 
tre. A small border was also em- 
broidered at the Spot where the 
ghungat covers the head and face. 


The all-over bagh, in golden- 
yellow work, was worn at the time 
of the doli and also annually, at the 
time of worship during Karva 
Chauth, when the wife prays for 
the long life of her husband. 


The embroidery was done on 
hand-spun and handwoven cotton 
material—a khaddar—available ei- 
ther in white, maroon or blue, the 
colours used for embroidery being 
golden-yellow, white, pink, mehn- 
di green and deep purple. The 
thread used was pure silk. It came 
from Kashmir and Afghanistan and 
was dyed in Amritsar and distri- 
buted to all the major markets. 
From there the travelling hawkers, 
with pack on back, would go the 
round of the distant villages, sel- 
ling their wares and sharing the 
Eossip of the town with the pea- 
sants. 


The women embroidered the 
cloth with an ordinary needle and 
without the help of any sketches 
or patterns. They started working 
from one end and evolved the pat- 
tern as they went along. The em- 
broidery, however, was always 
done on the wrong side—the pat- 
tern emerging on the reverse could 
only be guessed at by following the 
faint lines drawn by the silken 
thread. The stitch normally used 
was the long-and-short darning 
stitch, except in the case of the 
chope where it was the double 
running stitch, which brought out 
the same pattern on both sides. 


*VARI DA BAGH" 
(Photographs by Ram Dhamija) 


Today, all the embroidered 
shawls are known as phulkari. 
Earlier, only the simpler types 
which were prepared for common 
use in the house or to be given to 
the servants during a wedding, 
were so known. The choice, all- 
over embroidered pieces were 
known as bagh. 


The bagh again has its, varia- 
tions. Vari da bagh presented by 
the bridegroom's mother to the 
bride; reshmi sheesha, silken mir- 
ror, a fine all-over embroidery, in 
white, so perfect that it is supposed 
to look like a mirror; satranga and 
pachranga, meaning seven colour- 
ed and five coloured; lahriya, the 
waves; dhoop chhaun, sunlight and 
shade, a combination of white and 
golden-yellow. 


Each region also had its distinct 
style of embroidery. 


The Hariana region had a style 
quite distinct from the usual phul- 
kari. Here strict symmetry was not 
adhered to. Baghs were made, but 
not with the meticulous care of 
those of the Hazara district (now 
in West Pakistan). The patterns 
were bolder, freer and more ima- 
ginative. Designs were evolved and 
the motifs were an expression of 
the women's dreams and aspira- 
tions. 


ROHTAK VARIATION 
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An interesting embroidered 
phulkari from Rohtak, reproduced 
here, has the pattern of a train 
running in the centre and the big 
doorways of a haveli (courtyard) 
on both sides. In the centre is em- 
broidered a set of jewels that the 
woman has probably longed for 
and never been able to wear. The 
whole phulkari is alive with ani- 
mals, birds and human forms taken 
from the surroundings. 


Today, only the older women 
know the art of this embroidery. 
The younger women prefer to take 
the patterns from books and to 
show their skill in other stitches, 
such as herring-bone, cross stitch, 
Kashmeri taropa, cut work and 
shadow work, taught to them in In- 
dustrial Training Schools. The 
phulkari motifs have been adapt- 
ed to make articles of everyday 
use, but in the adaptation the spi- 
rit of the original seems to have 
been lost, The Punjab Government 
has now opened a centre to revive 
these traditional embroideries. 
What is necessary is to make the 
Punjabi women proud of their 
heritage and to instil in them a 
desire to continue this craft which 
is so much an expression of the 
Punjabi temperament. 


JASLEEN DHAMIJA 
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ho "There was no alternative now for Surayya. 
ourse, Chandrayya's whole attitude had 
ot htened him somewhat, but, then, what was 
frig for his person ‘before the huge loss to be 
{ear “ed should he choose to. leave the mat- 
incur that? Somehow, he fought off his own 
1er. ardice pulling him back and proceeded to 
СО а There, he consulted an advocate and had 
{Oi tered notice issued to Chandrayya. 
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“But now the threat yelled at him by Chan- 

rayya came back to him and a tremor ran 
EXE his spine. For, with the issuing of the 
} аса his fears had become all the more. By 
"The time he prepared to walk the distance back 
to thé. village, 1t was almost dark. 
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- “The way to the village involved a walk of 
"more than a mile along a kuchha road. When 
Surayya left the main road. and took to this 
| path, it was dark, very dark. He was unnerved 

by the prospect of having to walk the dis- 
» tance all alone. The various trees on both 
"E. . sides of the path looked like so many ghosts 
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ET. а аф ting around with their hair flowing fiercely. 

. Tas? Ж ДА | MM courage deserted him completely at this 
EO eye moment. Е 

Y 3 "E *Somehow, he punea himself together and, 

aa, - UP citing а prayer, brave is way forward. He 

А fua ‚ Bad hardly walked a few yards when he reach- 


ed a big pipal-tree. Suddenly, he heard a 
rustling sound from behind the shrub on his 
left. 


‘In a flash, some half-a-dozen hardy men 
‚ pounced on Surayya—and among them he could 
| recognise...Chandrayya. A number of lathis 
f played on Surayya's bare scalp. He fell help- 
| less.to the ground and the men stood by. his 
| body. Chandrayya then caught hold of his neck 
` and, fishing out.his wallet, containing about 
twenty-five rupees, thrust it into his own pock- 
' et, saying: “Anyhow you have filed a suit, 
so I might as well keep this to bear part of the 
expenses.’ 


“He then kicked Surayya brutally in the 
“buttocks апа ran off with his comrades. 
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ТӘНЕ news of the assault on Surayya spread 
like wildfire in the.village, The whole place 
was soon astir with the sensational tidings of 
the incident. But nobody felt any tinge of sym- 
pathy for the wronged Surayya. 


“ОҒ course, his wife and daughter wept loud 
and long at finding him in such a condition. His 
' wife's sorrow was limitless and, at last, finding 


J коопе to console her, she calmed herself stoi- 
cally. : 


"The othér banias in the village did not 
Show their face during the night. They securely 
locked themselves up-in their houses. After 


aybreak, however, they.came out, in groups, to 
console Surayya. à 


; “Throughout the night, sleep had eluded 

_ Surayya. He had kept thinking about the hap- 

| Pines of the day. He did not look at his 

Г Wife. and daughter. wailing throughout the 
Dight. He did not even groan at the pain he felt 
from the thrashing he had received. 


Lo iS -bania brethren .now advised. him: 

dok here, Surayya, we can't take this kind. 

eL humiliation lying down. We should file a 

and anal suit against that rogue, Chandrayya, 
See the matter through.’ 


quiet ayya did not reply for a time. Hg sat 
quiet, twiddling his tigers They took his 
once for diffidence and said, encouragingly: 
about ya., You don't have to be. doubtful 
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Of them at each other for a while. At last, one 
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his anguish for the moment, he sat u; 
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ey revenged themselves | 


drayya alone could have finished the job. 
then did SO many villagers join in the 
Spiracy? They have the capacity to manhandle 
us, and they hz vi 


we have money enough to resist them, 
avs join forces 


. But the Seths could not see any logic in 

15 argument of Surayya. They felt certain that, 

following the shock of the attack, he had taken 

leave of his senses. So, one after the other, 
out of the house. 


“In the face of the advice of other friends, 
Surayya stuck to his point and refused to file 
a suit. ‘I don’t have to fritter away my money 


1n a suit for these other rich guys to benefit,’ 
he said. 


* б * 


“RUT Surayya's fate had taken a different turn 
from the moment Chandrayya had laid 
about at. him, in blatant disregard of.the law. 
We don't know which malevolent planet reign- 
ed at that inauspicious moment, but Surayya’s 
downfall began from then on. ‘ 


“Surayya’s reluctance to bring Chandrayya 
to book, after having been so greatly humiliat- 
ed by him, was something that came: to be 
considered in the village to be a sign of the 
impotence of wealth. He became the butt of all 
and sundry in the place. His wealth which they 
had been dreading all the while. when it was 
known to be of no assistance to him in his hour 
of need, earned him ‘only contempt. Elders 
as well as youngsters lost no time in getting 
their own back on him. They mocked him and 
sneered boisterously. The moment he came out 
of his house, a horde of persons would be on 
his heels (shouting excitedly: “Surayya’s inter- 
est! Chandrayya's lathi” They ` would “then 
burst into a loud, jeering cackle. 


“Whenever Surayya went to collect the 
money due to him from one of his many deb- 
tors, the person he approached would reply: 
"You've forgotten the kicks of Chandrayya, 
have you?’ A few of them, more daring, would 
knock him on his head, twice, with their middle 
finger, saying: "This is your principal, this your 
interest" 


"As a result, Surayya was not able to col- 
lect a single pie back. All the money he had 
lent remained with his debtors, and soon he be- 
came a pitiable bankrupt. His son-in-law was 
rudely shocked by this state of affairs. His 
hopes of inheriting the property after Suravya’s 
death were shattered. He did. not, therefore, 
wish to have anything to do with an unprofit- 
able commodity. and. accordingly, drove his 
wife, Surayya's daughter, out. 


“Surayya was now a wreck on ‘all counts. 
His money reserves vanished as speedily as 
they had been accumulated. Of friends he had 
none to turn to—even his own son-in-law had 
turned against him. He could not face the sight 
of his wife and daughter trying to console each 
other unsuccessfully. He, now ‘spent barely a 
few hours at home. He would hurriedly finish 
his meagre meal and hasten out of the house. 


“For hours he would sit under the huge 
banyan-tree by the bund of the village tank, 
all by himself, flinging stone after stone into 
the placid waters. The gurgling ripples set in 
motion by the stones would fascinate his dis- 
traught mind. Time would thus roll on. 


“But the vengeance of the villagers grew in 
proportion to Surayya's increasing helplessness 
and poverty. His losses resulted in a conse- 
quent gain in their strength, and they used 
it all the more ruthlessly to destroy the little 
that was left of him. They were not satistied 
with wrecking him alone; their vengeance ex- 
tended to his.family, too. 


“One day, when Surayya's daughter was 
E their buffaloes in the backyard of their 
house, four sturdy ruffians, who had been hid- 
ing behind a haystack there, pounced on her 
and committed on the spot an outrageous rape. 
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~ Surayya had incurred back by 


After their departure, the girl, exhausted and 
bleeding profusely, got up and walked a few 
yards—to fling herself into the well near by and 
kill herself. У 


_ This tragedy was too much for Surayya's 
wife. She poured kerosene all over her person . 
and burnt herself to death. 7 


` "That was not all. His enemies got the debts 


auctioning away 
his house to clear off his liabilities.” 


LN s * 
I HAD so far been listening to the story of the 
outrages perpetrated on a single hélpless 
individual without interruption, but at this 
juncture felt impelled to ask: “And there was 


not a single human being in the village who 
thought of putting an end to these atrocities ?" 


"Fantastic as it may sound, there was not 
one person who so much as said it was wrong. 
Some told themselves that it was but just 
retribution for Surayya's earlier misdeeds. 
Others, who felt really pained at the overdose 
of persecution, had to suppress the pricks of 
their conscience lest the wrath of the village 
should turn towards them for their making bold 
to say a word in favour of Surayya. 


"The wrecking of Surayya was now com- 
plete. All his money had gone. His daughter and 
wife had fallen innocent victims to the unreas- 
onable scourge of public hatred. He was heart- 
broken. Whining like a dog badly bit, he roam- 
ed about the village for a few days. 


"Slowly, his distraction of mind assumed 
the proportions of real madness. Now he eats 
only when someone takes pity on him and 
clandestinely offers him a morsel of food. He sits 
all day under the banyan-tree by the bund of 
the village-tank, come rain ог s ine." 


Surayya's strange behaviour with Venu a 
little while before was, however, still left un- 
explained. So I asked Venu: “But what is this 
business of stones?” 


“Habit, have you not heard, is man’s se- 
cond nature. In fact, even after one's nature 
has undergone a mutation by the hammering of 
circumstances, habits cling on tenaciously, So 
it is with Surayya. The business of lending and 
collecting money has gone so deeply into his 
being he does these things even in his mad- 
ness. Some of us take pity on him and play 
up to him, loth to hurt him in his present 
state." 


Even as Venu was explaining, loud cries 
of "Surayya's interest, Chandravya's lathi!” 
rent the air. Piercing through them was heard 
the pathetic, helpless groaning of Surayya. We 
rushed out of the house to see. what was the 
matter. 


Outside, in the street, Surayya was fleeing 
from his pursuers, panting for breath. The bun- 
dle of stones given by Venu was held securely 
in his hands. Chasing him came a pack of ur- 
chins, shouting excitedly and flinging stones at 
the wretch. 


Suddenly, Surayya increased his speed and 
dashed away rapidly. He halted abruptly, in 
front of a house, looked at it for a while, and 
then turned left, towards a well. 


The urchins had already been left far be- 
hind. Surayya now leant into the mouth of the 
well. The urchins stood motionless at a dis- 
tance, the stones stuck in their palms. Venu and 


I saw what happened next, but did not know 
what to do about it. 


Surayya peeped into the well for a while, 
and then turned towards the house, He looked 
at it intently for a moment. Suddenly, he bray- 
ed shrilly, like a factory siren, and jumped into 
the well, the bundle of stones in his hands. 


A number of people rushed towards the 
well, but to no purpose, The heavy bundle of 
stones given by enu inevitably dragged 
Surayya to the bottom of. the well. His dead 
body was fetched’ out. 


~ % 1 
Later, on my way. back home, V told 
me: "The house you see opposite the well there: 
was once Surayya's. And the well is the same 
one into which his daughter flung herself." 


(Translated by S, S; Prabhakar} 
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cent of a tree with fragrant flowers, 

Chamba evokes romantic feelings among 

people who admire this jewel of the 
Punjab Himalayas. A folk song from the 
hills tells us that “The lovely one feels at 
home in the mountains of Chamba, which are 
bathed in showers of rain.” Situated in the 
bosom of the middle Himalayas, Chamba has 
preserved its identity inviolate through the 
long period of Muslim rule, when the plains 
were ravaged by fanatical hordes whích poured 
into India from the mountain fastnesses of 
Central Asia and Afghanistan. It was once the 
seat of an ancient Hindu kingdom, founded in 
the middle of the 6th century, which continued 
ed by the vicissitudes which 
doms in the plains of Northern 
absorbed in the Union terri- 
tory of Himachal Pradesh in 1947, along with 
other feudal states of the Punjab Hills. 
count of its remoteness, it has preserved its 
culture, along with its beautiful temples and 
ancient palaces. It gives us а glimpse of 
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far more interesting, but we decided to go 

car, taking the new road. This decision was n "problem of gi 

tated by our desire to economise time and es where i: 

reach Chamba quickly. Moreover, my compani едеш: 
E “Fifteen 1 


ons from distant parts would not have li 
have to walk to Chamba. liked to 


After we had descended a few miles, th 
smooth tarred road ceased to be in evidence 
‘A narrow track, littered with loose stones, 
which were a menace to the car, soon made us 
regret our decision. At many places we had 
to get down to remove the stones and boulders 
out of the way of our car, which had a low 
clearance. As we gazed at the dreadful gorges 
and chasms falling away to our Jeft, we were 
full of praise for our driver, Rasil Singh, who so А. 
skilfuly negotiated many narrow corners. Now : 
we were going down and down, ultimately to 
reach the level of the Ravi, which we crosseg 
by a suspension bridge. 

The sun had set and darkness was falling 
and as we reached the Circuit House at Cham- 
ba, we breathed a sigh of relief that at last our 
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dreadful journey was ended. The Circuit House 


by M. 5. RANDHAWA was once the quarters of the British Resident 
and is now used by officials and important visi- 

ancient Hindu India, in the North, in its pristine tors. Its large rooms appeared gloomy and com- 
beauty. fortless. The heavy curtains and dark-brown 
Victorian furniture further added to the gloom 


In the last quarter of the 18th century, the which pervaded the place. I thought of the 
Kangra style of painting, which had its birth cheerful modern buildings of Chandigarh, with LEGE 
at Haripur-Guler, reached Chamba, and young their large glass windows which establish con- 
Raja Raj Singh (1764-1794) became its patron. tact with nature and provide open views of the The town.of 
of artists was continued by his mountains. ` : Champavati, a d 
_(920 A.D.). The 
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ү The pictures so far shown из were. ade- Moreover, the shoddy W 1 ` Shi i 
0 P à А A T, у Western clothes worn b Shiv Ram Kashyap, with a party of students, 
om the quate pener i RUM. SEE an quality to satis- {һе Officials wholly fail to create any such d on a botanical Our of the Himalayas. Before 
limb which fy us for the trouble Men а taken in visiting of grandeur: as the citizens of Chamba have we entered the town the Professor warned us 
was a plea the locality, at so much risk to our car as welt been accustomed to. : about the enchantresses of Chamba, and'as we 
St of pines ^as to our own НУС While brooding over the : descended to the maidan, we did see some at- 
We reach. impasse, I eed DOR who- introduced :.- The people of the locality, in dress, lan- tractive specimens. A comely maiden carrying a 
e road himself as a S ahsildar with an interest guage and appearance, are hardly distinguish- brass pot on her head was hurrying back home f 
he bridle- a in horticulture. r lave a еа: терага for horti- - able from the Punjabis of the plains. But re- from a spring. The photographer of our com- ў 
; по doubt? [^ culturists, and for a x lle we discussed the fugees from the North-West Frontier Province, pany, seeing so charming a subject for a pic- i 
d to go by => problem of growing apples in Chamba. RET колен раб have disfigured the mai- ture, pointed the lens of his camera at her. a. 
On was dic. = а ; » » ave brought with them a tradition of n seeing the camera, she increased her speed 
ime aris "Where is your orchard," I aked. . roughness which makes them stand out from and @сарреат а: My sympathy was with her, ! 
ly compani- "Fifteen miles. from: here. It is a flat piece the indigenous population. It is the gaddis, the for the photographers who have begun to go to I 
ave liked {5 of land, irrigated by a spring.” ,sShepher s of the Chamba hills, who lend char- the hills, in large numbers, to collect pictures of f 
t acter to the town. Their kilted men with coils hill beauties, have undoubtedly become a ‘great f 
] “Do any pests.damage your crop?” of black rope around the waist and handsome pest. i 
v miles, the ^ x ` women laden with silver ornaments and neck- | 
in evidence. "The biggest pests are the Schoolboys of  laces of amber beads appear very quaint in- On account of its remoteness Chamba, in } 
оозе stones, the neighbouring, village, They are more des- deed. : its day, was an asylum for refugee princes i 
jon made us tructive even than the monkeys. They prefer Th 3 from the neighbouring states. Raja Bir Singh { 
ces we had to sample the fruits when, they are actually e temples of the ancient capital arc of Nurpur, when he esc 
ind boulders unripe! noble specimens of Hindu i 
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sclose his identity. Could 
N tomorrow at 10 a.m. for 
tunately jJ nd see the pictures?" 


1 We crossed I was delighted to receive this news and 

. immediately informed my companions, who 

| was falling were no less excited at the prospect of seeing 

ise at Cham. this collection of paintings. With what impati- 

at at last our ence we waited for the dawn of the morrow it 

would be hard to tell. Dr. Anand, meanwhile, 

had received an invitation from the local Gov- 

. ernment College for a talk on Indian Art. In 

this backwater of Chamba, where people of such 

| n S experience and. attainments are rare visitors, 

the lecture evoked considerable interest among 

the citizens. dne only complaint we heard next 

‘ A morning was from an art- oving drawing mas- 

Circuit e ter of thé school, who said that the invitation 

itis A for the Jecture had been as severely restricted 

m and com- j 25.17 an atomic bomb were to be exploded. We 

| dark-brown 
to the gloom {i 

ought of the 
indigarh, with 
establish con- 

n views of the 


all wished that the organisers had shown great- 
er liberality in inviting people. 


LEGENDARY ORIGINS 


The town.of Cham 


х ba derives its name from 
Champavati, 


a daughter of Raja Sahila Varman 
(920 A.D.) . The ancient capital of the state was 
ahmaur, earlier known as 
Champavati happened to see th 
which the town now stands. A 
land in the-hills is indeed a rar 
Raja's daughter took a fancy to t 
asked her father to build a town upon it. But 
this piece of land’ had been earlier gifted to 
` Brahmins, who were unwilling to part with it. 
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= ich Ultimately a deal was struck and the Raja ag- 
Chamba, wit is reed to Ee them eight. copper coins in perpe- 
all si be seem} ~ tuity on the occasion of every marriage in the 
Ау са "We won- family. On this condition the land was given 
AREIS рго- j | and the town was ‘built and named Champa, 
лай sun could {| _ after Champavati; 
| only pleasatt Next arose the question of water supply. 
vas the W m A kuhl was made from.a neighbouring stream, 
hich the m but the water would-not enter the channel: In 
zasingly. those days the science of hydraulics -was un- 
days ber own’ and human sacrifices to propitiate the 
hree es {е}: SBitits of the water were common. Even to en- 
ent pala nd} ~ Sure the stability of forts, human beings were 
ideries ad pub Sacrificed and buried in the foundations. To 
rivate an габ” Propitiate the. spirit of this stream the- Brah- 
| already some | Mins advised that'the Rani or her son be sac- 
ho knew Tificed. Accompanied by her maidens, the Rani 
nd also 0 . willingly mounted to the spot where the water- 
е Course joined the main stream. There a grave 
utiful Was dug and she was buried alive. It is said 


that once the grave was filled, the water began 


and Bice then Chamba nes таа ад 
ant su . In memo 0 e, Rani, a 
temple was elected endear called the Suhi 
ela, which is attended only by women and 
frildren, is held there in the month of March. 
Tessed in their best clothes, the women climb 
the steps to the shrine’ and sing songs in the 
. ^ani's "praise, { ) 


E ien 


ow, 
.abund 


other festival celebrated in Chamba is 


indicate? СЎЗ tev" as the festival of Minjar. It is held in 
d that Pligten i урп Season. Formerly, the Raja, in. his 
e ga lona] dress of Eold brocade and preceded 

ight oL UE E. drums, and trumpets, was carried in pro- 
r the E ie across the maidan to inaugurate 
yas MATT ш exists 2:  Now^ that the ‘state no longer 
indeed 8 RS S. We were told' that the Deputy 
пад beeg pro missioner of the District is taken out in 
ss of e @ Se here are no two opinions that an 
must Pag ima ача із a rather poor substitute for the splen- 
eglect аот Ц, ûf Саа Raja, who, apart from the prestige 
any of v è ancestry, was an impressive figure. 
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PRINCELY PALACES 


Like most hil 
maidan. The tow. 
and rises in a seri 
ing buildings are 
these the Rang M 
dal castle. with 
doubtedly the m 
visited Chamba i 


1 capitals, Chamba has a large 
n stands to the north of this 
es of tiers. The most outstand- 
the palaces of the Raja. Of 
ahal, which looks like à feu- 
towers at either side, is un- 
ost interesting. When French 
n 1931, he could not go inside, 
because a Rani was living there. There is one 
room whose walls are painted with murals de- 
picting episodes from the Ramayana and the 
Bhagavata Purana in bright red and blue. 


Some of the verandahs are also adorned 
with murals, which have unfortunately fallen 
victim to the vandalism of the cottage indus- 
tries enthusiasts who had installed their hand- 
looms there and have recklessly damaged a 
nomber of ‘paintings. Beautifully decorated 
rooms which would have been preserved as 
national monuments in other countries have 
thus been damaged through neglect. The roof 
of the room which contains the best murals is 
leaking badly, and to judge by present aus- 
pices there'will be no trace left of the paint- 
ings in another few years. What the hand of 
man created with loving imagination and pa- 
tient labour will be destroyed as a result of the 
apathy of our generation. It is su rising that 
all this should happen under a vernment 
which has given so much encouragement to art 


and culture by establishing the several Aka- 
demis. 


After ехатіпіп 
Mahal and expressi 
their sad condition 


E the murals of the Rang 
ng regret and indignation at 
‚ we decided to explore the 
town. There are a number of shops of gold- 
smiths, who manufacture jewellery which finds 
a ready sale with the hill women. Dr. Anand 
‘has a special sympathy for goldsmiths, which 
he expresses volubly, claiming kinship with 
them. The goldsmiths, in their turn, were very 
happy to find such an eminent writer claiming 
connection with them, and as proof of their 
joy and satisfaction they sold him a beautiful 
brass image, which was indeed a work of art. 


Next we saw the art treasures of the Bhuri 
Singh Museum. Apart from paintings from 
Kangra and Chamba, the Museum contains 
some remarkable pieces of carved woodwork 
from Bahmaur. Inscriptions on stone from 
springs and temples which Dr. Vogel had Şo 
painstakingly collected from remote places in 
the state are precious witnesses to the history 
of Chamba. I have nothing but praise for Vo- 
gel, who lived at Chamba for many years ab- 
Sorbed in patient research work on the his- 
tory of the area. Others similarly placed would 
have found their existence dull and boring. 
The Museum building is of timber, and how 
far it was, wise to place such priceless trea- 
sures in so combustible a structure is open to 
question. It seemed to us rather risky. 


Chamba is well known in the hills for its 
beautiful women. They are mostly gaddis, 
whose ancestors migrated from Delhi and La- 
hore when Muslim rule was estabNshed there. I 
remembered my first visit to the town in 1928, 
when I was accompanying the late Professor 


Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Mel кој 


› untr 
Raja’s Government.” 


. The Raja at that ti 
Vigne, who was a pain 
allow him to 
that the Raja ag 


me was Charhat Singh. 
ter, requested the ruler 
paint his portrait. Vigne states 
reed, sat like a statue and was 
finally so pleased with his likeness that he was 
obliged to present it to him. Next he turned his 
attention to Raja Bir Singh. Vigne writes, 
“After I had succeeded tolerably with poor Bir 
Singh, I handed the drawing to Charhat Singh 
for his inspection, who upon seeing the long, 
melancholy face of his Quixote-looking bro- 
ther-in-law portrayed upon paper, was wholly 
unable to check a disposition to laughter and 
burst into a long-continued chuckle, in which 
all regard for Oriental gravity and decorum 
was quite forgetten." 


We decided to re 


turn by.the bridle-road 
which passes through Khajiar and Dalhousie, 
After a stiff climb we reached an altitude of 
6,000 ft. and had an excellent view of the town 
of Chamba, with its whitewashed houses and 
glittering corrugated roofs. Surrounded by a 
grand forest of cedars, the beautiful meadow of 
Khajiar is undoubtedly one of the most charm- 
ing spots in the Himalayas. In the centre is a 
small lake with a floating island and at one 
side a quaint-looking temple. Passing through 
à grand forest of cedars and firs, we finally 
reached Dalhousie, whence we motored down to 
the plains again, We were happy to have seen 
Chamba and its art collections. 
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Husband 


LONDON studio at last had given 

Hitch a chance to be a full director 

of a picture. He had chosen the 

story himself—a bone-chilling little yarn 

! about a rooming-house in which the lodg- 

| ers begin gradually to suspect that one of 
them is an insane killer. 


In that picture Hitch did everything 
he'd always wanted to do. He'd never liked 


f title-cards, for example. He thought they 


4 made films slow and unreal, and in this 
one—even though it was a silent—he used 
as few cards as possible. Instead, he show- 
ed clocks and calendars and newspaper 


. headlines to give facts without ever stop- 


į ping the action. 


- 


When he had finished the film, it was 


F quite unlike any picture that had ever been 


made, and he could hardly wait to hear 
what the officials at the studio would say 
. about it. 


But, when the day dawned for them to 


| E see it, he couldn't force himself to go to 


the studio while the film was being 
screened. It'was the most suspenseful day 
in his life—and the most miserable one. I 


COCK E remember that before and during the 


заз that att 


nowledge of 


capable 0 


screening Hitch and I walked about the 


|. city aimlessly—seeing nothing and saying 


_ nothing—for several hours. 
Suddenly Hitch stopped and looked 


| at his watch. "They've seen it!” he said. 


"Let's go back." He found a taxi, and we 
. sped to the studio. We hurried up the stairs 
amd into the production room. 


There was no need even to ask the 
question. We looked silently around the 
circle of faces and read the word “awful” 
before anyone spoke it. The film was put 
into a can and up on a shelf. Alfred.Hitch- 
cock’s career as director seemed to be over 
before it had begun. 


There's a happy ending to the story, of 
Course, For months the picture gathered 
dust, And then, simply because a great 
deal of money had been spent in making 
it, it. was released—apologetically—to a 
few obscure London cinemas. The public 
Saw ‘it, and word got around. Within a 
year The Lodger (for that was the pic- 
"Iufes title) was being called the best Bri- 

С tish film that had ever been made. - 


* ж ж 


[ҮЕ Often wondered if a great deal of 
Hitch’s dread of suspense doesn’t date 

. from the unhappy day when we walked 
| the streets of London. I know that ever 
‘Since then his reaction to the suspense he 


Cannot avoid has been to rush outside and 
Start walking. 


$ had Take the day the baby was born. We 
noe ееп. married two years and were liv- 

| d man apartment in London. I was hav- 
| s пе baby at home, as many women 
9 in Britain, and the birth seemed 


€ taking а long time. Or perhaps they 
| Seem that way. 


the 1 Could hear Hitch pacing to and fro in 


Е lving-room іп accepted father-to-be 
‘on, and then I heard the front door 
and close, and I knew that he had 


by ALMA HITCHCOCK 


He was gone a long time and, when 
he came back, I had a daughter for him, 
and he had a bracelet for me. “Here,” he 
said, holding it up. “I had to find some ex- 
cuse to go for a walk.” 


. . "It's beautiful!” I said, really meaning 
it. "But you didn't have to go out. I wasn't 
really feeling bad at all." 


"I know you weren't, dear," he said, 
blandly. “But consider my suffering. I 
nearly died of the suspense." 

* * * 
UR daughter, Patricia, was 10 when 

Hitch was invited to go to the United 
States to make pictures. Friends in Britain 
warned us that not even Hitch could keep 
his calm in Hollywood. “It’s a mad scram- 
ble out there,” they told us. “Everything 
depends on proving you're a success. 
You'll have to have a huge house. And, 
if you don't move to a better one every 
few years, people will think you're slip- 


| ping.” 


We didn't believe them. The first 
thing we did, after Hitch had decided that 
he liked the work, was to go house-hunt- 
ing. Almost immediately I saw the house 
that I wanted. It was a charming one- 
Storey ranch model, much smaller than its 
neighbours, and I loved it on sight. But, 
when Hitch heard the price, he shook his 
head sadly and said we could never afford 
it. And that, I thought, was that. 


I was still house-hunting when my 
birthday rolled around. In our house we 
give birthday gifts first thing in the morn- 
ing. It's Hitch idea—to avoid the suspense 
of waiting and wondering till dinner-time. 
This particular morning he woke me even 
earlier than usual and placed a small box 
in my hands. I opened it a bit sleepily and 
drew out a simple black handbag. A love- 
ly bag, really, but I wondered why it 
couldn't have waited at least until the sun 
was up. I turned it. over in my hands, try- 
ing to summon up a little pre-dawn en- 
thusiasm, and unsnapped the clasp. Inside 
was а. gold-plated key to the house I'd lov- 
ed. 


That was fifteen years ago. We moved 
in right away, and we've lived there ever 
since. 


We have a friend who has a big car and 
a big house and a big film contract, 
but he's still living in a frenzy of suspense, 
because he hasn't yet got into the big club 
he wants to join. If I were to ask him what 
is the one most important thing in his 
life, I don't think he could tell me. Hitch's 
formula for peace of mind concerns exact- 
ly that: Discover the one thing that mat- 
ters—and skip the rest. 


Hitch discovered years ago that the 
one place he really most enjoys is home. 
So, when he's not working, that's where 
you'll find him. He belongs to no clubs, in- 
dulges in no sports of any kind, spends ail 
his vacations at home. 


True to his formula, he can even tell 


you which is the most important room in | 


pen 
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Hates Suspense—2 


the house. The kitchen, of course! I spend 
fully half of every day there. It's not 
that we have a great many guests for 
meals. Lord Mayor's procession or no, I - 
still don't like to cook a company dinner. 
But I do love to cook for Hitch—and here 
I'll admit that I have unusual inspiration. 
No man ever loved good food more than 
he does. 


His favourite dinner is a roast chicken 
and a boiled ham, served side by side on 
the table. A friend was watching me pre- 
pare this meal one afternoon and asked me 
how many guests we were expecting. “Just 
the two of us," I told her, and she stared 
at me as though I were mad. 


Dinner at our house takes all evening. 
We've discovered, you see, that that's what 
we most want to do, so we spend the entire 
evening doing it. 

A recent dinner was a case in point. In 
one of my fifty cook-books I'd found a 
roast-duck recipe that I wanted to try. At 
breakfast I’d discussed it with Hitch. 
(Really I would have liked to surprise 
him with it, but, of course, he can’t bear 
the suspense of wondering all day what's 
for dinner.) By the time he came home 
from the studio at 6-30, the duck was smell- 
ing wonderful. He put on his apron and 
strung the beans while I set the kitchen- 
table with a handmade linen cloth and our 
best silver. I got out thin-stem glasses, 
and we discussed which wine goes best 
with duck. Then we sat down to the soup 
course. We didn’t hurry. We had the en- 
tire evening ahead of us. 


* * LJ 


N hour and a half later Hitch set down 
his coffee cup, stood up with a sigh, 
and slipped on his apron again. Solemnly 
he filled the sink with water and sprinkled 
soap flakes into it. I couldn’t help laugh- 
ing. 
"I don't know why you won't let me 
clean up," I said. "I really believe you 
loathe doing it." 


"I do, my dear," he replied; with great 
dignity. “But I should equally loathe sit- 
ting back with a cigar and watching yox 
do it. So, since I’m going to be uncomfort- 
able anyway, I might as well be doing the 
dishes." 

Sometimes, of course, we do go out to 
eat. Not long ago we went to a restaurant 
in Paris. It was an elegant place. There 
were chandeliers hanging from the ceil- 
ing, an orchestra playing softly at one end 
of the room, and a black-coated waiter 
hovering near our table. At last the waiter 
turned his back for a minute, and on a 
scrap of paper I jotted down what we had 
ordered. Hitch leaned across to me and 
whispered: "Won't this be fun at home!” 


It was, too. A couple of weeks later 
we had the same meal on our kitchen- 
table. We enjoyed it twice as much—even 
the souffle. Hitch watehed it rise through 
the glass door in our new oven and never 
even swallowed hard. 


(Concluded) 
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Nilgiri Landscape 


(by VASANT DHOTE) 


HAT night no one slept easily. The wind 
moaned and writhed around the sandal- 
wood house. The lightning burst out as 
à if consuming the hills. On the concentric 
zinc roofs of the verandahs the rain drummed 
bellicosely like an endless army of schoolboys. 
ad ground everywhere was sodden like mango 
pulp. 
| At four o'clock in the morning Lakshmi 
, | arose io prepare breakfast for the members of 
d tlie doomed mansion. She wasn't the first one 
{ up. Sambasivan was already dressed in his 
i ceremonial clothes, rubbing his eyes and des- 
$ pondently flourishing his mace. Ernest was 
scraping the mud off his puttees. 


“Where d'you suppose you've 
` Lakshmi asked Ernest. 


“Stashing away the D.D.T. in the forest." 
“Fat lot of good that is. If you've got any 


been?" 


E spare time you might use it more intelligently 
і y to think of some way of getting us out 
: of this mess." 
| . “I sneaked into the village, too," said Ern- 


est. "I figured if we kidnapped Raman they 
couldn't do anything to us. But they must have 
figured it also. They've got him guarded like 
he was the Kohinoor diamond." . 

Sambasivan gave his mace a final twist of 
frustration. "I feel insecure with this. I think 
Та better get my rifle." 

He rummaged in the almirah and excavat- 
ed a fearsome-looking gadget. Ernest stared at 
it open-mouthed. 

“Pye never seen anything like it. Did you 
put it together yourself?" 

Sambasivan beamed. "How perceptive of 
you to infer that. It's another one of my multi- 
purpose projects. The barrel can be attached 
to a vacuum-cleaner; and with slight modifica- 
tions it can play atonal music." 

“But can you shoot anything with it?", 

"That is a function of minor importance. 
The apparatus was designed for use during 
drill with the University Training Corps. I was 
a colonel in the U.T.C., you know.” 

A sigh of despair seeped into the steam of 
the coffee. They looked towards the door. It 


EEE 


ened him, but now that he was awake he could 


isn’t any left.” 

Kubera wrung his hands. “Do something. 
Assert your authority. Offer that bloodthirsty 
barber a fifty per cent. share.in my enter- 
E к “Come, come,” said Sambasivan. "You're 
‚| the financier type. Surely you've mastered 
" crises like these before? Have you never had 
| angry mobs bashing at your windows?" 

-] "I usually: climb into а chartered aero 
| 7 plane” А ER. 
й Ernest scowled penetratingly into the mist. 
E “They're coming," he said, gulping his coffee 
| down. “Tell them to take it easy. І haven't 
been able to load my camera yet." 
| + ~ s 
| НЕ figures began to assemble in the ashen 
/ light of the morning. The. mists magnified 
and multiplied them so that the two hundred 
; and ninety-nine seemed an army of two thou- 
1 sand. They advanced to the house irresolutely, 
| as if there was no other way out. They were 
not fanatical but simply tired and trod upon: 

. There had been no miracles so they were ob- 
| ° jiged to build a bonfire. ; 7 

e decisive person might have restor- 
d V rod to its natural feeling for order, 
Brought "out its latent reluctance to destroy. 


MESI 


ү no longer bear the thought of it. 

in “Sit down,” said Lakshmi. "It's a very long 

ti] ascent to the hereafter. One might as well be- 

АІ . gin it on a full stomach." 

sii ‘What do you think they will do to us?" 
| .^  Kubera.moaned. j г 
Г, «І really couldn't say," said Sambasivan, 
| “But they can't fry us in butter since there 
| 


* 


was Kubera. The smell of breakfast had awak- · 
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SYNOPSIS 


. After three years at Columbia Universit 

New York, Nalini comes to Mudalur S herd 
her father Professor Sambasivan is spending 
his annual holiday with wife Lakshmi and 
young son Gopal. At the family's villa Hillview 
she interviews a number of young men who 
have come in response to her father's adver- 
tisement offering her in marriage. Among them 
аге Visvakarman, the journalist and writer; 
Satyamurti, the orphan; Kalyanasundaram, 
the expert gathering material on arranged mar- 
riages; and Kubera, the cosmetics manufacturer 
who wants to commercialise the legendary 
mangoes growing on the top of Mudalurs 
Mahavir mountain. Upon the scene appears an 
American, the anti-malaria man Ernest Jones 
who too seeks the hand of Nalini whom he has 
already met in the U.S. At the wedding of 
Padma, Sambasivan's "treasury officer", Jones 
meets the inflammatory barber Raman who de- 
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velops an intense dislike for the forei 
Later Nalini happens to go into the forester 
Jones in his jeep. Three hours in the jung] 
with the foreigner is a difficult thing for Naling 
ta explain to her parents and her protests that 
‘nothing happened” do not convince them. No 
are the villagers convinced, particularly Raman 
who burns with hatred for the American ang 
his host, who, according to him, is the cause of 
the ruin of the village. Under his leadership а 
great crowd gathers to deal with the situation 
but the suave Kubera persuades them first to go 
through the expedition to Mahavir mountain 
to gather the legendary mangoes. Gurtswami, 
Hillview's caretaker, is chosen to lead the 
mountaineers. The expedition ends in disaster 
with Guruswami seriously injured. Raman is 
firmly convinced that the Professor and his 
family are responsible for all the happenings 
and there is unrest again in the village... ` 


by BALACHANDRA RAJAN 


But Sambasivan appeared portly and incon- 
gruous in his ceremonial dhoti with his U.T.C. 
armament clutched in his left hand and a lady's 
umbrella nervously raised in his right. A hoot 
of derision greeted him. He recoiled from it as 
from a blow in the face. 

“What have you come for?” he demanded, 
sadly. 

"You are old," Raman said. "It is natural; 
that you should ask ridiculous questions. We 
have come to dispose of you and of those whose 
sins you have sheltered. We have come to 
cleanse Mudalur of your memory." 

"But why?" 

"Because you have ruined us." 


“But how?” 

“It is- unnecessary to underline the oh- 
vious." р 

“Sahib,” an underlining voice said from 
the back, “our situation is desperate. ,We are 
cut off from everyone else. There is sickness 
in the village. The rain falls unceasingly. Our 
food has been destroyed and we are starving." 


"That's. the unvarnished truth." — 

“Disgraceful exploitation.” 

“Somebody ought to hang.for it.” 

“But I had nothing to do with it." 

“Nothing, he’ says. What about the mango- 
gatherer?” ` ; 

“And the D.D.T.-fiend who sprays every- 
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thing with indecency? 
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“But they're only my guests and I didn’t 
even invite them." ; 

“Didn’t invite them, eh? That's adding dis- 
courtesy to your other vices." 

*He's guilty," Raman cried. “A host is pat- 
ron to the sins of his visitors." 


"The house is a cesspool of evil." 


“Orgies in there and blasphemy up. on the 
mountain.” 

Sambasivan had dropped his rifle. He 
opened his umbrella in an effort to ward off 
the storm. “I can't understand it,” he said. 
“Summer after summer I've come back to help 
you. All that I am is bound up. in this village. 


How can you turn against me? How can two . 


days make nonsense of thirty-two years?" 

“Sahib,” a voice said, “it is as you say: 
you have been a father to us. When all goes 
wrong who else. is there to blame?" 

“Will you. surrender quietly?” Raman ask- 
ed. 

Nalini pushed her way to the front. "Leave 
my poor father alone, you wretched people. 

“Don’t want your fun to be ended, eh?" 

“Im not going to argue," she said. ‘while 
the discussion has been going on I've been 
boiling a large urn of Kubera's cosmic tonic. 
The first man across the threshold is going to 


get served jn the face.” 


Raman glared. “TI hold you responsible 2 


for any violence." 


I didn't 
ing dis- 


, is pat- 
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unrest that prompts his mind to experi- 
ment boldly and refuse to accept restric- 


tons without questioning their validity. 
ы "Once I took a photograph of a cock 
> day,” he remarked, talking about his 
di M in photography. “The same 
i S In a magazine that one should 
the a pictures when the sun is high in 
E Y, as odd and harsh shadows will 
durin the shot. it was a practice with me 
5 those years to show all my work 
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to T. Kasi Nath, under whom I learnt the 
artistic aspects of photography. Naturally 
I produced him that particular roll for his 
comments, but did not have the courage 
to bring out the picture which had broken 
the rule. A thorough taskmaster, he how- 
ever found that one negative was missing, 
asked for it and, on examining it, pro- 
nounced it to be the most successful 
of the lot. And he was right, too. It 
has brought me several awards and has 


NAGALAND CALLING 
been reproduced extensively." 

The success story of any photographer 
always reveals a dedicated mind. T. Narin- 
dra Paul Singh has been hard at work 
in the field of photography for the past 
twelve years, achieving within a decade 
a high degree of success in salon exhibi- 
tions and with pictorial 


magazines, in- 
cluding 


photographic journals abroad. 
The camera has held him captive t 
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THE LONE OARSMAN, 


its charms since the age of ten. Lacking a 
preceptor he experimented on his own) 
but without any remarkable progress, Ws 
in 1950, he:came in contact with T. Kasi 
Nath (the well-known camera artist, 
whose work has been discussed in thi 
series). Passing out of college, he joined 
the Delhi Polytechnic, where he ‘studied 
sculpture, with photography- as а ‘subst 
‘diary subject. In 1953 he claimed a Gov} 
ernment of India cultural scholarship, ай! 
later embarked on a career as а free-lant®) 


photographer. { 


g with 
Kasi Nath introduced him to the world 


Narindra Paul Singh’s meetin, 
pictorial photography. Soon he was SP. 
cialising ‹ in . against-the-light -shots, 1 
piece-de-resistance technique appreciat | 
‚ by all pictorialists, Ordinarily, one 21 
for values on the effect of light and X 
on the heavy emphasis on composition: | 
triangles, the I-shapes and the moods | 


nature and humanity. Т 
1 D 


From .pictorialism,, Narindra y 
Singh ventured into portraiture 02 ү 
the toughest of individual fields; prac 
“to perfection by such masters я 
Halsman. His earlier training in sc 
helps him іпіцѕе into his portrait б 
imaginative perspective which inve 
studies in this direction with the E 
of real interpretation of a personi 
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NEW TRENDS IN 


OR the past several 
F of articles has ‘been 
question of the “New 


A large number of Hindi 
old’ and new, have 


ous insinuations, from 
the "new" ‘i indi 


The challenge consists first of all in dis- 
puting some of the -outworn conceptions with 
‘short story: that it should 

ot; that it should work re- 

max; that it should al- 

reflect an explicit social 

uld be "healthy"; that it 


the "common rea 
of a'good short story 


nd acquiring new meanings, and in 
any case th 


combinations. 


Devoted adherents of the old patterh mis- 
;rust this sophistication; quite’ often. they are 
11сараЫје of achieving it in their own writing, 
for they have Brown irredeemably accustomed 
to their own set Views of reality, which they 
tend to see through outmoded lenses. Hence 

У equate- sophistication with “unnecessary” 
obscurity or’ with “unpardonable” eccentricity. 
lit SY are mainly interested in maintaining the 
. ary status quo. For them a story is a story 
strajg O. Why should it ‘deviate from the 
so eit and beaten track? Why should it be 

plex or ambiguous? Why should it demand 


“Those interested in the details of the con- 
poversy may see Nai Kahanian, Rajkamal 
rtkashan, Delhi, November 1961 to Sep- 
Неше” 1962, and the Hindi Ajkal, Pub- 
ications Division, Delhi, May 1962. I have 


voided detailed allusions to the individual 


ticipants in the controversy, in view of 


-H i of this 
сот lingual readership of 


Sy appear now in more sophisticated ^ 


common reader"? Why 
Why can’t it remain content- 


These are good old. questions that have 

n raised in Opposition to every new literary 
movement, here and elsewhere. Fortunately 
they have seldom succeeded in 


There are s 
ce of 


is of ‘course as it should 
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E is too early as well as indiscreet to seek to 

freeze the developing characteristics of the 
new short story in anything resembling a de- 
finition. Its variety and vitality would defy 
such a deadening attempt.. Some of the parti- 
cipants in the above-mentioned discussion have 
tried to silence all “rumours” about the emer- 
gence of the new short story by posing several 
"examinationistic" questions such as this; What 
are the main characteristics of the so-called 
new short story? Marks will be given in pro- 
portion to the dogmatic clarity of the answers, 
and all ambiguities will mean discredit to the 
examinee! It is true that several literary move- 
ments have been heralded by "Prefaces" and 
“Manifestos”. Perhaps, the new short story-in 
Hindi has not yet developed to such an urgent 
stage of articulacy. Or, perhaps, it is not 
necessary that every new movement should be 
aware of its chief directions, and even pur- 
poses, so as to proclaim itself in unequivocal 


. terms from its very outset. 


We can at best talk of trends at this stage. 
One major trend in the new short story is a 
conscious effort to avoid sentimentality. Senti- 
mentality, it must be said, has been an out- 
standing feature of several celebrated: Hindi 
writers, including Prem Chand. To mention 
Prem Chand in this way amounts to arousing 
a nest of Hindi hornets, Several devout follow- 
ers of Prem Chand have always justified their 
own sentimental stuff by -invoking the master. 
But they have not learnt the rea! lesson of the 
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master, exemplified in his best writings, in 
which. he i mental. The volume of 


this writi e small, but that alone 
will eve: : 


iter mistrusts sentimentality, 
uine fear of becoming Super- 
g himself to a анара of only 
medal. The proverbial medal 
sides, but situations, 

perience, life— these 

- Sentimentalism al- 
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The new short therefore tends to be 
more com ture. The h: 
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ate only some of 
hort story, "These 


have yet to gather 
full momentum. When they have done so, 


the Hindi short Story will perhaps really have 
These trends, may add, are 

n the context of the development 

now-by the Hindi short story. Vir- 

» for instance, discovered long ago 

Bennett's way of dealing with Mrs. 

Brown was no longer acceptable ta herself and 
her peers. The new Hindi writer made an ana- 
logous discovery only a few years ago, henee 


his excitement and the Messrs. Bennetts! 
resentment. ч 
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in the world which has not 

been fascinated by the tend- 

er, moonlit lustre of silver. It 
has been termed a “friendly” me- 
tal because of its ductility, and its 
value has been acclaimed both in 
India and othér countries. In its 
pure, refined form it is known as 
takya or tapiya-ki-chandi, or 
phuldar chokla. In its alloyed form 
it is termed rupa and subara. 
The takya from Lucknow js the 
purest silver obtained in India. 


T HERE is perhaps no country 


The popularity of silver jewel- 
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set with pearls and diamonds, ana 
nerupa and champakali, encrusted 
with precious stones, owe their 
origin of motifs to the inspiration 


of folk jewellery. 


The sophisticated Moghul jewel- 
lery with its refined embellish- 
ments—the serpeah with its ena- 
melled beauty, the karanpool jhu- 
murka with its stately ,elegance 
favoured by Moghul empresses, 
the guluband and bazuband, a glit- 
ter with gems, the phazeb and 
chaggal having flexible wires and 
chains interwoven "in an intricate 


necklace set with tur- 


quoise which is said to have healing and protective qualities. 


Іегу in India is evident from re- 
ferences made in the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata. The Manu 
Smriti also gives in great detail the 
ancient art of the silversmith des- 
cribing the various methods of 
jewellery-making. 


The practice of wearing jewel- 
lery among the Hindus developed 
according to the dictates of social 
custom, the types of ornaments to 
be worn being prescribed by a so- 
cial code. While the primitive 
tribes, being forest folk, clung ‘o 
ornaments made of leaves, feathers 
and cowries, the peasant selected 
silver and the Brahmin and Vai- 
shya, gold. There was, however, 
no distinction as regard to patterns 
and motifs employed. We find 
that the ratnanjali and muktanjali. 


fashion with gungurus to produce 
a sweet tinkling noise, and even the 
pagoonchi reported to be designed 
by the talented Empress Nurjahan 
—all trace their shapes and forms 
to the rustic silver jewellery of 
the village. 


Characteristic of Southern silver 
jewellery and silver vessels is an 
indigenous combination of the 
dragon and yali and the bird of 
Vishnu, garuda. In the extreme 
North and in the hills, silver 
jewellery is profusely studded with 
sicnes such as the turquoise or 
coral, considered beneficial to the 


wearer. 
Among the silver ornaments 


used by rustic women, the most 
widely employed have been the 
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bhandani for the head, hansuli for 
the neck, pairi for the ankle, kara 
for the hands, bazuband for the 
arms, batesi, a type of wristlet 
worn from the wrist to the elbow, 
and karu, a broad bracelet and 
anklets, for the feet. 


The one thing peculiar among 
the entire range of silver jewellery 
js its ornateness. Each ornament 
is the result of carving, hammer- 
ing, etching, or some process in- 
volving sa sense of design. and 
technical skill. The silver filigree 
work of Cuttack reached its limits 
of delicacy and design at a very 
archaic period and the hands of 
children were required in order to 
manipulate the thread-like web or 


wire. 


Silver ornaments are worn not 
only for adornment but for cer- 
tain religious or superstitious rea- 
sons. In the North the bichwa, or 


SLAVE BANGL 
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E. An armlet made of oxidised silver stud 
jade and with a jude ring to match. 


TRADITIONAL DESIGN. Based on the old jhumurka pattern, this 
set comprises of matching necklace, 
filigree work offsets its heavy look 

graphs by T. L. 


earrings and bracelet. The 
to suit modern trends. (Photo- 
Ramaswamy) 


the toe-ring, must be worn by 
married women whose husband is 
alive. When a man marries a se- 
cond time, the second wife has to 
wear a silver plate with the image 
of the first wife. A child is given 
an image of Sitala Devi to be worn 
round his neck to protect him from 
attacks of small-pox. Taviz (amu- 
lets), tiny boxes of silver contain- 
ing a piece 
tain words are 
evil, are worn by 
poor alike. 


Though silver was preferred in 
its pure form, today it is used in 
its alloyed form. Thus oxidised 
silver jewellery from the valleys 
of Kashmir, Kangra and Madana- 
palle is the latest fashion dictate. 
Jewellery is no more a measure 
of wealth, rather it is a reflection 


of taste. 
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realise that development Cannot stand still 
to fe a country trains some of its People to 
Wach others. They also overlook the fact that 
eap countries need specialists to supervise 
men land-reform programmes and dam- and 

ad-construction projects and may require 
ro veyors and technicians who can read blue 
А BS in order to translate the i 


r DStructions of 
he engineers into terms the unskilled labourer 
t n understand. 


To get,a popular community development. 
under way, new schools, libraries and sanita- 
tion facilities are necessary and wil] have to 
pe staffed, but there is also an urgent need for 
nurses’ ‘aids, medical and dental technicians, 
mechanics, and people qualified to organise- 
youth programmes, to name just a few pro- 
fessions. 


One of the critical needs in many coun- 
tries is the development of a thriving, growing 
and effective middle class. It is. this segment 
which produces the future leaders of а Nation, 
but the most difficult. job facing. the Peace 
Corps is that of recruiting the right people. 
One misfit can undo years of painful planning 
and hard work. What has been considered most 
essential. among : the ' personnel requirements 
are: 


1. Dedication to the objectives of the 
programme. 


2. Willingness to serve 
primitive areas. 


3. Adaptability. 
4. Physical fitness. 


in relatively 


5. Emotional and political maturity 


Cne private agency, Speaking from years 
of experience, points out that character comes 
first in a long line of necessary qualifica- 
tions, including co-operativeness, respect for 
other persons, good health, proper training and 
experience. Another. agency emphasised robust 
health and personal maturity and said that the 
two keys. to success are the ability to- “lead 
from behind”, and a genuine interest in help- 
-ing people "to grow". All these groups agreed 
that goodwill was not enough and that “eager 
beavers”, after getting their hearts broken, 

cynics. The opinionated, 
avzumentative individual, well known for his 


- frequent back-slapping, makes about'the worst 


possible volunteer, although in’ many parts of 


| the world -he happens. to Бе. the American 
stereotype. 


A training programme ‘is only as. good as 
the people who staff it, said Sargent Shriver, 
been put in charge of the 

Peace Corps by' President Kennedy. He com- 
pared the new agency to a baseball téam with 
the manager always ready and able to yank 
out a player before he ruins the game. The few- 
er misfits there are, the better the chances for 
the Peace Corps to succeed in its mission. Al- 
though the Peace Corps has accepted volunteer 
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E AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL WORKER discusses the rice 


crop with a Burmese farmer 
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Mrs. FREDERICK SLIGH, whose husband is an assistant programme officer with the 
U.S. onal Cooperation Administrati 


Internati 


on, teaches an English class at a Tehran 


orphanage, in Iran. 


workers from re 


ligious organisations, three 
iron-clad rules have been set down for the par- 
ticipation by religious groups: 


a) No missionary work will be allow- 
ed on Peace Corps projects. 


b). No money will be given, if this re- 
leases church funds for missionary. work. 


c) Personnel for Peace Corps projects 


must be accepted without regard to belief 
or lack of it. 


The ideal volunteer is one who combines 
maturity with good judgment, has consideration 
for others, a spirit of co-operation in working 
as a member of a team, tolerance, tact and 
humility, and above all unlimited reserves of 
patience. Needless to say, he cannot have any 


prejudices of a racial, political, religious, class, 
or national nature. 


Occasionally, private enterprise may be 
better suited to the individual initiative than 
Government-sponsored programmes. This may 

open up new ways of 
using people in such 
fields as manufactur- 
ing, finance and trade, 
but it also raises some 
delicate and complex 
questions. 


Granting that priv- 
ate enterprise frequent- 
ly comes up with new 
ideas, innovations and 
investments, which can 
bring progress over a 
wide range of activi- 
ties, the issue of using 
volunteers, financed by 
the Government, will 
demand careful exami- 
nation and study. How- 
ever, proper safeguards 
can be found to avoid 
exploitation and unfair 
competition. 


Additional objec- 
tions, stemming from 
political and national 
considerations, will also 
have to be recognised. 
Some countries, having 
just ousted their West- 
ern colonial governors 
and administrators, may 
take a pride in running 


ажын 


their own affairs, and may find it humiliating 
to receive instructions; while other nations 
wishing to remain “neutral”, may find it diff- 
cult to receive one group of volunteers from 
the West, without inviting an equal number 
from behind the Iron or the Bamboo Curtain. 


But be such complications what they might, 
reports received indicate that countries which 
have invited ‘and accepted members of the 
Peace Corps are now asking for more. Ghana 
has requested teachers, electricians and plumb- 
ers; Burma, health workers, nurses and sanita- 
tion engineers; Tanganyika, geologists, civil 
engineers and surveyors, who can help local 
technicians map and construct roads; Nigeria 
and the Philippines have requested as many as 
300 teachers; while India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru has called for agricultural specialists. 


In the first week of April, this year, 49 
special students graduated from the Arizona 
State University. They could not wait for the 
regular June ceremonies, for by that time they 
were already to be treading the mountains of 
Colombia, helping farmers till the land and 
teaching South Americans to read and write 
their native Spanish. Other students will gra- 
duate from Texas Western College, located in 
a terrain much like Tanganyika, while still 
others will finish their courses at the Field 
Training Centre in Puerto Rico, 1,000 ft. above 
sea level, in a mountain Tange, or at the Na- 
tural Resources School, set up by the Govern- 
ment of Tanganyika for the study of Swahili, 
taught by Tanganyikan instructors. Living in 
tents, these students, exposed to spartan liv- 
ing, will develop an “inner discipline” which 
will help them to bring credit to themselves 
and the organisation they represent, 


Though colonialism is rapidly fading from 
the world scene, the problems facing these new 
nations are tremendous. Lack of а strong and 
enlightened middle class has brought some of 
the emerging nations to the brink of chaos and, 


if not quickly remedied, threatens that extrem- 


ists may exploit any further deterioration to 
advance their own causes. With half the world 
in poverty, hunger and disease, and over one- 
third of the people of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America illiterate, time cannot be wasted. As 
Mahatma Gandhi once said: “Food is the only 
way in which God can dare to &ppear to these 
millions," and the Peace Corps, with the sup- 
port of all of those who can help, can greatly 
contribute. to reduce hunger, sickness and illi- 
teracy and to replace superstition with know- 
ledge, leading to a better understanding among 
all peoples of the world. 
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graphics and paintings. It is also of some in 
jng—in which she has an abiding interest—she 


but has over 200 varieties of wild, weird and fan 


. 
Coming of а family of art-lovers, Devayani receiv Be 
grounding in art at Indore and her advanced training 1n Bombay: 
she has display“ 


Since then 
also in Europe 


15127 


held her first individual exhibition in 1941. 
Afghan 


her work on several occasions in India and 


and Nepal. id 
Devayani has handled various mediums and shown 9 тре 
proficiency in all. Her batiks are noted for their sensitive E 1 
schemes. In ceramics she has been experimenting with new 1008 
subdued shades. In etchings and graphics she has tried to ™ 
line throb with the inner meaning of the subject depicted- 


oncentrating on drawings done 1n 


with a felt-point pen Apart RU 


At present, she is с 
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white Conte crayon and 
certain uniqueness to her work, this experum 
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ў e patterns running into іп black and Silver on a grey sheet. We know that the genius was deaf 
«di each other, typical of the felt-point pen, the artist stresses the main but the situation of his being denied Sight is purely imaginary, intended 
X point and elaborates Subsidiary suggestions through fantastic forms. to tackle a hypothetical problem, 

5 “; ; ; Devayani and her husband, the noted artist, Kanwal Krishna have 

i `` gr As she herself Says, her works are Just like a transparent veil 3 à : TS , 
as with a gcod deal of visibility through it, Provided one does not stop at influenced and guided each other. But their artisti 


€ vision remains dis- 


6 tinct and Devayani's contribution is distinguished by her meaningful 
tcome of intense contempla- 


experiments. 
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he ave you heard of 
‘Kuchipudi’?” I address the ques- 
tion to my numerous visitors in a 
tone of-casualness but in à spirit of chal- 


. lenge. “What does it suggest to you?" The 


repies I receive from these busybodies. 
pledged to national integration, make me 
feel most sceptical about the prospects of 


. their idealism. 5 


“Hold the stick: This is what ‘Kuchi- 
pudi' means in my language," says a Tamil 


scholar. : 


* "Kuchipudi? Is it.the code word for 
a new scrip?" implores -a Gujarati social 


Worker. “Come, come!” 


“J don’t know what it means,” admits 
a Marathi dramatist modestly. “I hear it 
mentioned too frequently in the cultural 
circles of Bombay these days.” 

“Pardon my ignorance,” confesses a 
Goan musician. *Has the word got any- 
thing to do with pudding? It sounds deli- 
cious, anyway.” 3 J 

"Kuchipudi! I seem to be familiar 
les off a Sindhi pro- 


“Js it not the name of a new Japan- 
ese transistor 2» Р . 
х Kuchipudi" is the Madrasi word for 
2” asks a Punjabi civil 
‘servant. . У 
а “uchipudi toys are 
and are in great deman 


America," maintains a Raja 
ter of Indian handicrafts. 


made in Kerala 
d in Europe and 
sthani promo- 


“Kuchipudi represents the female ver- 
sion of Kathakali.” explains a Malayali 
journalist. "Every village in Mysore still 
preserves it.” 

-- «Kuchipudi is the abode of aboriginal 
Andhra dances," asserts a Bengali poet. 
“The performers are more African than 
Indian in their abandon and impetuosity. I 
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Young artistes and thei 
Siddhendra Yogi Kalakshetram at Kuchipudi. The institution is named after the earliest . ` | 
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m and Kathakali. But who |- 
are the custodians of this: heritage? How | - 
congenial is the atmosphere in which itis | 
being preserved? Tt was Rukmini Devi | 
who in the early thirties resuscitated. Bha 
rata Natyam-and later enshrined it in her 


‘Bharata Natya 


by A.. S. RAMAN 


have seen them in action in Delhi during 
the folk-dance festival.” ' 
“Kuchipudi! Oh,. there is nothing in 


this grossly exaggerated dano declares j¢ajakshetra. Similarly, but, for Vallathol's |. І 
an Andhra actor from Rayalaseema, deri- ;. Sin © EAR Vus E^ The hund 
sively. "It is too crude and loud The Koya lifelong mission to popularise it, Kathakali |. - haber par 
у, i Уа, would not have been as widely known as Nev 
| er shall. 
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'HE name Kuchipudi derives not, as is 
popularly but erroneously believed, partly because of the unfamiliar lan 
from Kuchelapuram, but from Kuseelava- and partly on account of the naive and ur 

purt, which literally means “the village of sophisticated isolationism of the artist 
krit word kuseelava gra- themselves—who wish to. be left alone. 
dually assumed the Telugu form koóchee- dancer ignorant of Telugu or Sans х 
lu. Even now in the Andhra villages the. however well-intentioned, can never айо. 


expression “Koochigallu vachharu” (“the the Kuchipudi medium. For the langue 
have arrived”) is in. is of vital significance in: all Кисер 
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are legion—he has set en- 

viable standards of "trans. 

"creation"—and the latest 
edition of 170 Chinese Poems 
(Constable, 21s.), first published 
in 1918 and reprinted ten times 
between 1919-47, will delight old 
and new readers. The volume is a 
nutmeg of pleasures and contains 
a special introduction written in 
1960 by Waley, whose pure, gently 
ironical and humorous prose goes 
to show how far he has accepted 
the refinements of Chinese culture. 


A DMIRERS of Arthur Waley 


The whole thing happened as an 
accident, of course. Young Waley 
worked in the print room of the 
British Museum and, “simply to 
escape from German bookplates”, 
asked to become assistant to Lau- 
rence Binyon, head of the Orien- 
tal Section (and, incidentally, 
translator of Shakuntala). Waley 
then knew no Japanese and less 
Chinese, but began to learn the 
languages in order to be able to 
do the work. An old missionary 
he consulted regarding Chinese 
poetry warned him that the Chin- 
.ese "were very weak in that line", 
but Waley persevered. The Omega 
Workshop, run by Roger Fry, did 
not think Chinese translated poet- 
ry would sell, so Waley brought 
™ out 40 short poems with his own 
money bound "in some spare wall- 
paper". Referring to the couplet, 


The hundred rivers 


eastward 
travel to the ocean; 


Never shall they turn back again 
to the West, 


Professor Bateson, "a cultivated 
and benevolent man," remarked: 
. “I don't need a Chinese poet to tell 
me that rivers don't turn back in 
their courses”—a snooty reaction 
typical of many others. 


In 1917, however, on Logan 
Pearsall Smith's recommendation 
("a strange and wonderful experi- i 
„ence to read the translations") 


= «Constable published the now fam- 


pus Hundred: and Seventy. But the 
hostility persisted. at a party Ed- 
Ward Shanks, the poet and critic. 
refused to be'introduced to Waley, 
Sing "That man has done more 
arm to English poetry than any- 
te else,” Waley explains in his, 
(a eduction that his “free verse" 
fy nd of Sprung rhythm, he adds, 
kinented by him long before Hop- 
33 55 poems were published) and 
m melessness have apparently 
nde him a number of enemies 
ong the “orthodox” poets. 


Who cares! The magic and deli- 
Say and truth of these poems have 
NA Vlved. For instance, the poig- 

fey, Of the poem by Liu Hsun's 
entury A.D.) because he 
О her home—he had fal- 


en in love wi i 3 
ma family: with a girl of the Ssu 


Flap, flap, you curtain in front 
of our bod! ; 


1 hung you there to screen us 
from the light of day. 


IU, : р 
left ght you with me when 


my father's house; 


Ch Scc 


Now I am. taking you back with 
me again. 


I will fold: you up and lay you 
jlat in your boz. 


Curtain, shall I ever take you out 
again? 


These exquisite poems, about the 
Eoing hence of men and their com- 
ing hither, expressing the artless 
wisdom Of a great civilisation 
and enshrining the responses of 
mature sensibilities, need no re- 
commendation. Not to have read 
them is to be so much the less hu- 
man, so much the less wise. 


P L 
“Absurd” Theatre 


TE Theatre of the Absurd—as 

generated by Ionesco, Beck- 
ett and Adamov over the past 
decade—has produced a crop of 
lesser practitioners within the last 
year or two. In England, Harold 
Pinter alone has imbibed its influ- 
ence to advantage and has become 
a major dramatist with a high 
Sense of entertainment and thea- 
trical values, In America, Edward 
Albee comes close upon his heels. 
His volume The Zoo Story and 
other plays (Cape, 18s.) reveals an 
original and vigorous talent, with 
Strong echoes of Ionescu (to whom 
he admits his debt). But, as with 
Pinter, there is something forceful 
and understandable here. 


Of the four plays, The Zoo Story 
(successfully produced in Ger- 
many, England and America) is 
the most interesting; it has stark 
terror, pathos and beauty of ex- 
pression. The American Dream and 
The Death of Bessie Smith are less 
impressive, though experimental- 
ly intriguing. On the other hand, 
the shortest play, The Sandbox (14 
minutes acting time), is an en- 
tirely successful entity, combining 
poetry, humour and horror in an 
unforgettable manner 
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. RANGEYA: RAGHAV (39), 
ie Hindi author, died recently 
in Bombay. He had translated 
every play of Shakespeare and 
had 130 books to his credit, some 
of them claiming State awards in 

Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan. 


hagavad Ramanu 
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„ Drama groups in India should 
find Mr. Albels The Zoo Story 
and The Sandbox. very well worth 
while for their schedules, Both 
plays, with skilled, imaginative 
direction, should captivate audien- 
ces as Harold Pinter’s The Care- 
taker has so effectively done. 


Amateurish 


HEN one comes across a play 

with the extraordinary title 
Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s hung 
you 1n the closet and I'm feelin' so 
sad, one is naturally somewhat 
taken aback. The dramatist, a 24- 
year-old American, Arthur Kopit, 
describes this worthless piece as a 
"pseudoclassical tragifarce in a bas- 
tard French tradition". Strangely 
enough Oh Dad, etc. has had two 
brief productions in New York and 
London, and Methuen & Co. now 
DDR it in an acting edition (4s. 


This amateurish work. has a Ha- 
vana setting and includes two ne- 
bulous characters named Madam 
Rosepettle and Commodore Rose- 
above. Mr. Kopit has obviously 
wandered deeply but unreward- 
ingly into the mists of Beckett and 
onesco and has endeavoured to go 
even further into the fog of unin- 
telligibility. The result is a rigma- 
role—presumably intended to be 
hilarious—devoid of any theatrical 
insight. The threadbare dialogue is 
insipid throughout and the charac- 
ters grimly debilitating in their 
absurdity. That such poor fare 
should receive serious considera- 
tion from a producer and a pub- 
lisher is sadly indicative of the po- 
verty prevalent in the contempo- 
rary Western theatre. 
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SML 
Period Tales 


LES Toys of Princes by Ghis- 

lain de Diesbach (Chapman 
& Hall, 16s.), a collection of 
short stories, is set in one or 
another of the tiny courts of the 


Rhineland at the turn of the 18th | 


century. The twelve delightful and 


exciting tales recreate vividly an | 


age of leisure. and superstition, 
when the bawdy and the gracious 
elements of life intermingled ef- 
fortlessly. Each one of the stories 
is a good yarn deftly drawn by the 
author’s distinct feeling for “peri- 
od" and his capacity to tell a story 
simply, without getting bogged 
down by the modern preoccupa- 
tion with “the man within". 


All of them retain the flavour of 
the atmosphere recreated. The 
characters reveal a sense of high 
breeding: they are able to smile 
but not to laugh, to raisé the eye- 
brows but never to gasp open- 
inouthed, to fear but to hide the 
feeling, to be lusty but not lewd. 
There is wit in the macabre tales; 
there are moods gruesome yet ter- 
ribly civilised; there is cruelty in 
the fun. 

This is an extremely readable 
collection of short stories in the 
Gothic mood. 


F.K. R. M. i 
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Had A Close Shave? 
Your Face Needs 


Kemp's 
After-Shave 
Lotion 


Its pleasant tang is in- 
vigorating. Its gentle anti- 
septic uction soothing and 
cooling to razor-rough- 
ness, Kemp's After-Shave 
Lotion leaves your skin 
smooth and tingling. 


KEMP & CO. LTD., 
Bombay 28 
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слі Window on 
Hinds Writing 


KAMLESHWAR’S SHORT STORIES 


tation among, Hindi. writers, and he rich- 
ly deserves it. He has been consistently 
good and productive over a number of years; 


K AMLESHWAR enjoys an enviable repu- 


fiction and has indeed himself contributed 
to their emergence in Hindi considerably. He 
has a mature awareness of the limitations of 
his own range of observation and has made 
daring and fairly successful attempts to go 
beyond those limitations, that is, to extend his 
range through new creative experiments, The 
best of .his short stories will survive the 
severest of critical standards. There is nothing 
provincial about his art, and thereby hangs 
what may seem a paradox: almost all his stor- 
ies collected* so-far spring from life in a small 
town, However, these stories are not mere sli- 
ces of small-town life; they become significant 
because of the writer’s sophisticated awareness 
of their larger connections—and’ by that I do 
not mean to refer to anything so platitudinous 
as the writer’s awareness of “the changing so- 
cial scene", 


In the preface to his first collection of stor- 
ies, Kamleshwar makes a brief, grateful bow to 
that small town, Mainpuri, which is mentioned 
but rarely in his stories. He has obviously 
drawn constantly upon his memories of this 
small town, its small inhabitants, its small com- 
plexities, its small joys, and its great tragedies. 
He has successfully. recreated those early me- 
mories. into a number of sensitive tales told 
with brilliance and restraint. Unlike some other 
fiction writers, he has not sought to establish 
the geography of that early seed-bed of his 
experience, nor does he populate his stories 
with theme-characters straying from one story 
into another with but thinly disguised faces. He 
has Concentrated most on evoking an atmos- 
Phere proper to a small town through details 
ven with selective. precision. After reading 
these Stories, therefore, we do not’ feel like 
Putting this small town on the fictional map 
and tracing its outlines. Kamleshwar has deli- 
berately denied himself this convenient advan- 
tage because, I think, of his desire to avoid 
freezing his locale into some easily acceptable 
Symbol. Similarly, by not creating any obvious 
links between one story and another, belonging 
€ same locale, Kamleshwar sets himself a 
difficult task, namely, that of creating a 
Y of characters and situations. In other 
€ has avoided the schematisation in- 
to a rigidly preconceived framework. 


more 
Variet 


evitable 


Apart from the artistically rendered atmos- 


e of their background, what impresses us 


`1. Raja Nirbansia, (mo date, .published 
Presumably by the author himself) 


2.Kasbe ka Aadmi, 1957, Shramjeevi 
Prakashan, Allahabad. 


(Two. more collections are expected to 
appear shortly.) 


es in many of these stories is the writer's 


€en and sympathetic grasp of the small-town 
mentalit; The 


y in its various manifestations. 
keenness prevents his sympathy from congeal- 
Ing into a nostalgic sentimentality; the sym- 
Pathetic approach is a safeguard against his 
keenness Sharpening into cynicism. Thus we get 
a balance between detachment and involve- 
ment, which is admirable. This balance, when 
translated into language, produces a style that 
IS sophisticated as well as moving, regional as 
well as complex. We do not feel excluded from 
the experience dealt with in Kamleshwar's 
Stories because of any barriers raised by an un- 
familiar dialect or by an opaque, parochial sen- 
sibility. The restrictive effects of an aggressive 
regionalism are just not there. That is why, I 
am sure, the best of these stories will sur- 
vive transletion into other languages, which of 


course does not mean that the task of transla- 
tion will be easy. 


[ ЕТ us take, for illustrating some of the 
points, one of Kamleshwar's best-known 
Stories, Raja Nirbansia. I must say at the outset 
that I do not consider this story to be absolutely 
flawless; it is slightly marred by an unexpected 
spurt of sentimentalism towards its end where 
we have the hero’s last testament couched in 
words wet with tears, as it were: “Chanda, it 
is my last wish that you should come with the 
child...My corpse will lie in disgrace for a 
couple of days to give you enough time to reach 
here. Chanda, man is killed not by sin but by 
repentance, I died long ago. Do come, and with 
the child..:” But I regard this as one of 
Kamleshwar’s most ambitious stories so that 
its illustrative significance transcends its inci- 
dental flaws. The manner in which it is told 
indicates Kamleshwar’s refreshing penchant for 
formal experiments. The main story is dove- 
tailed into a religious folk tale which runs 
through the story like a musical note. The jux- 
taposition produces an irony because of the 
analogies and dissimilarities between the two 
stories, one part of the collective Hindu cons- 
ciousness (sic) and the other an outcome of the 
writer’s creative imagination. The childless 
king of the folk tale throws into poignant re- 
lief the tragic fate of the childless hero of the 
other story. The simple narrative mode of the 
old mother contrasts with the complex psycho- 
logical presentation of the other narrator. 
Jagpati, the hero of the story, is a small-town 
man, tormented however by inadequacies of 
discernment and character that are more uni- 
versal. His gradual loss of hold upon his wife, 
his painful disgrace before the community, his 
own private torture, and his final acceptance of 
his own responsibility for his fate—in the deli- 
neation of all these aspects of the story, Kam- 
leshwar succeeds through à remarkably pene- 
trating insight. 


The danger of a facile romanticism while 
dealing with one's childhood memories is very 


Ereat, particularly when. those memories are 
peopled by characters who are traditionally 
considered to be pure, Simple, uncomplicated 
and good. Kamleshwar avoids this danger; his 
keen intelligence almost always remains the 
strongest ally of his imagination. This results 
in a ubiquitous element of wit that saves him 
alike from dullness and banality. The charac- 
ters are simple, sentimental, convention-ridden, 
but the writer is not. This produces the double- 
ness of vision necessary for an effective por- 
trayal of such characters. Kamleshwar has an 
eye for the narrow sentimentalities and con- 
ventions of a small town but, in his most con- 
trolled moments of which there are many, he 
has no tears in that eye. At the same time it is 
not the eye of a mere outsider, so that it is not 
completely unblurred. We see this confident 
balance at work in a number of his short 
stories—Atma ki Awaz, Dhool Ud Jati Hai, 
Bhatke hue Log, Naukripesha, Garmyon ke 
Din, Paani ki Tasveer and Kasbe ka Aadmi. 


In some of his recent Stories, yet uncol- 
lected, Kamleshwar has been trying to “mi- 
grate" from the small town to a big town, 
viz, Delhi, where he lives now. This transi- 
tion is a significant proof of his living res- 
ponse to his environments and of his desire to 
grapple with a new mass of experience, Here 
again—in stories such a Dilli men ek Maut. Ek 
Thi Vimla and Khoi hui Dishain—he shows his 
grasp ow of the metropolitan atmosphere and 
the ten ions inevitable to this atmosphere. His 
languag? is undergoing dimly perceptible mu- 
tations in accordance with his new material, 
and his characters are drawn now from more 
multifarious areas. There is of course an ele- 
ment of longing in these characters for some 
lost horne which is still perhaps in some small 
town, but isn’t that largely true of the majo- 
rity of the people actualy living in Delhi? 
Kamleshwar is today trying to explore the pain 
inherent in this longing; later on, perhaps, he 
will also turn to characters who "belong" here 
or at least seem to do so. 


Hindi writing is often considered to be in- 
corrigibly turgid, inherently incapable of ren- 
dering adequately nuances of feeling and 
sensibility. This is a stock impression, which 
can be effectively modified by reading Kam- 
leshwar and some other writers like him. Of 
course, one doesn't mean to suggest that all the 
imperfections and inadequacies imputed to 
Hindi are either totally unjustified or have just 
disappeared within the last few years, But the 
evidence of much good recent writing goes 
to prove that it is a developing, and not an 
underdeveloped, medium. 


“SAHITYAKAR” 


| OUR NEW SERIAL 
"Krishnakanta's Will" by Bankim- | 
| chandra Chatterjee, scheduled for | 
| this issue, is unavoidably held over | 
to a future date. | 
1 
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I've taken 
the measure of all 
air travel. 

That's why I fly 
Swissair 

..always, worldwide 


S a corrective to his bro- 

ther's portrayal in books 

and on the stage, Mr. A. W. 

Lawrence has published a 
series of letters to T. E. Lawrence 
from famous people (Cape, 35s.). 
These vary in tone from the terse 
to the skittish ("Pshaw dear"— 
Siegfried Sassoon), from the dog- 
matic (E. M. Forster) to the down- 
to-earth (С. B. Shaw). The let- 
ters have unfortunately been 
bowdlerised in places—the phrase 
"paragraphs omitted" frequently 
occurs—which is not merely tan- 
talising but, in certain instances, 
is the reverse of being a correc- 
tive. Mr. Lawrence’s method of 
combating the unpleasant, debunk- 
ing study of his brother by the 
late Richard Aldington, or Ter- 
ence Rattigan’s play, Ross—a page- 
ant rather than a character study 
is to line up his big guns— 
the idolaters. The result is duly 


intriguing. Shaw, Conrad, Robert 
Bridges, Kipling, Wells, Augustus 
John, Winston Churchill, W. B. 


Yeats (who admits to "coveting" 
Aircraftsman Shaw) and an im- 
pressive array of the erstwhile 
great all acknowledge Lawrence's 
genius as a writer and envy, in 
their occasional rheumatic passi- 
vity, his Bedouinesque exploits. 


THe longest and best of the let- 
iers are those from Bernard Shaw, 
who peddles common sense (“as if 
I were your solicitor") in his ad- 
miring, beautifully-phrased epist- 
les. The human touch is here, even 
down to domesticities ("Charlotte 
is in bed with a swamping cold in 
London."). Forster, on the other 
hand, is verbose and obscure in his 
worst Bloomsbury manner. His 
critical suggestions, though not 
without interest, are offered coyly 
or assertively in the tone Of na 
girlish giggle. The soundest ap- 
praisements perhaps come from 
old Arabian hands—Gertrude Bell, 
Charles M. Doughty, Wilfred Sca- 
wen Blunt and D. G. Hogarth. 
There is a pathetic letter from 
James Elroy Flecker, at death’s 
door in a Swiss sanatorium, and 
three adoring missives from Noel 
Coward. Many of the writers re- 
gard The Mint as of greater signi- 
ficance than The Seven Pillars and 
its bawdry is ubiquitously appre- 
ciated. Several of the correspond- 
ents are frankly hazy about T. E 
Lawrence’s personality; they are 
fascinated and want to know him 
better. Is he of Voltairean stature 
or a “palpitating amateur in liter- 
ature"? He is invited repeatedly, 
and often unavailingly, to meals 
and country week-ends and could 
apparently have dined out for ever 
with his worshippers. 


It is doubtful whether the image 
ot this strange genius is апу {һе 
clearer from these letters. Should 
he be visualised as the soldier, the 
eremite, the sublimated homo- 
sexual, the masquerader, the para- 
noiac, or the man with an inferior- 

ity complex who could not face 

life either as Ross, Aircraftsman 

or the honoured buddy of 

! Feisal? From Damascus, to 
Road and Dorset he drifts 


Shaw, 
! King 
' Drigh 


Letters lo TE Lawrence 


in the limelight of obscurity. Had 
he lived, what would his destiny 
have been? Aldermaston marcher 
or Marshal of the Royal Air Force? 
Colonial Secretary or Caribbean 
Governor? Privileged soul or pee- 
vish, impoverished recluse? Night 
watchman at the Bank of Eng- 
land (a post he considered) ? 


“Something extraordinary al- 
ways happens with that man,” said 
Mrs. Bernard Shaw. 


Out of all this correspondence 
the Lawrentian myth is most ade- 
quately conveyed in the pleasant 
reaction of the American writer- 
industrialist, Elliott Springs: “I 
think I should not post this letter 
to you but burn it up the chimney 
as I used to do with my message 
to Santa Claus.” 


S. M. 
Feathered Friends 


oe birds of our plains have an 
extensive, at times even ип 
ubiquitous-seeming, range, but 
Himalayan and  sub-Himalayun 
birds are much more restricted in 
their distribution, particularly in 
India, though of course there are 
birds common to the plains and 
the mountain ranges. The bird life 
of Sikkim and the surrounding 
country has long interested orni- 
thologists, and some of them 
(among them  Blanford) have 
written about the avifauna of this 
rather inaccessible region in tech- 
nical journals and publications. 


Salim Ali's The Birds of Sikkim 
(Oxford University Press, Rs. 30) 
is no mere collation of the exist- 
ing literature, though he has con- 
sulted available material and made 
use of it with due acknowledge- 
ment; much close field observa- 
tion, and study of the flora types 
of Sikkim, have gone into the work 
on this book, which is written with 
the author's characteristic terse 
objectivity and accent on the 
identification of the bird in the 
bush. In his introduction he again 
mentions the parallelism  (discus- 
sed in his book on the birds of 
Travancore and Cochin) that exists 
between the birds of Sikkim and 
gastward to. Burma on the one 
hand, and of the rain-forests of 
the southern reaches of the West- 
ern Ghats on the other—this needs, 
as he himself says, investigation. 


The book, which is likely to be 
the standard reference-book on the 
birds of Sikkim and surroundings 
for a long time to come, is illustra- 
ted with a few line drawings in 
the text, excellent photographic 
plates to show vegetation types, 
and 17 coloured plates to help in 
the identification of birds seen. 
These coloured plates are by three 
different artists, and though they 
are all in the now-familiar style of 
bird-books, showing a number of 
birds painted accurately and to 
scale on one plate, and coloured to 
display characteristic plumage pat- 
tern, they certainly display mark- 
ed differences in the verve and 
virtuosity of these artists. 
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Paul Barruel’s painti 
rather barren, flat stu DAYS 3 
an accent on areas of colour ratte 
than on typical attitude or det ils 
of plumage; Robert Scholz Em 
birds more in the round and RS 
a livelier apprehension of natural 
attitudes, and his superiorit i 
specially apparent when Plates 13 
and 22, where these two artist 
have depicted the same kinds ў 
sunbird, are compared. The work 
of D. M. Henry, strongly remini- 
scent of the work of G. M. Henr 
(his father), is outstandingly the 
peat em Buses a very real feel- 
or the quiddity of the bi 
has depicted: У наше 
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A Remarkable Novel 


d UMANITY: compassion: above 

all, sheer power," thus C. P. 
Snow describes James Hanley's 
fiction. “Great capacity for tender- 
ness and compassion,” remarks E, 
M. Forster. The Times Literary 
Supplement described Hanley's 
earlier novel Levine as possessing 
“a pitiless awareness. . . brilliantly 
organised, compassionately and 
beautifully written”. If this sounds 
like too much of a jacket-blurb for 
Hanley’s Say Nothing (Macdonald; 
16s.), the only excuse is that the 
novel fully deserves it. 


Mr. Hanley is concerned, as the 
real novelist always is, with the 
complexity of human relationships, 
and he probes into intricate areas 
of feeling and thinking with 
subtlety and compassion. 


When Charles Elston decides on 
the spur of the moment to lodge 
with the Baines family in Baptist 
Street, he has no idea of the fury 
and the mire that lurk even in 
middle-class human veins. Theres 
Winifred: "Don't say 
will you, Charlie?" She has sec 
rets which 
vealed by reviewers. There's Char- 
lie himself, a splendid, noble cha 
racter (“I know practically noth- 
ing. I'm learning"). And there arè 
the others, all sketched with stylis- 
tic precision and warm sympathy: 
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The heroine, described as а 
“well-intentioned” American girl 
goes from bed to bed with bared 
teeth. and button-down skirts 
seeking a lover, and in the process 
manages to go through a Succes- 
sion of amazingly Unconventional 
experiences which include “romp- 
ing on the grass” with a man dres- 
sed only in a plastic cocktail mat 
and being accosted in Piccadilly 


* Circus. But nothing much really 


happens, with the result that A 
Tow in a Den of Daniels in nei- 
ther as hilarious nor as naughty as 
it sets out to be, and, if anything, 
one is left with a faint feeling of 
surprise that so many near-cen- 
sorable words and situations should 
have been worked in to say some- 
thing so innocuous. 


M. D. M. 


Thrillers 


B* far the best among the recent 
lot of a not very inspiring col- 
lection of thrillers is The Spycatch- 
er Omnibus by Lt.-Col. Oreste 
Pinto (Hodder & Stoughton, 18s.), 
who died recently at the age of 
seventy-one. He was described by 
an American President as the 
greatest living expert on security 
and both by his books and his 
appearance on television he became 
known to millions of people. In 
this omnibus collection, which runs 
to 479 pages, are included all his 
best stories and they make en- 
thralling reading. They bear the 
mark of .authenticity and even 
Pinto’s discussion of methods of 
interrogation and the traditions of 
counter-intelligence are quite fas- 
cinating. 


Oreste Pinto would have been 
in his element in Dig for a'Corpse 
by . Max Mundy (John Long, 
l2s. 6d.) and Orchids for Biggles 
by Capt. W. E. Johns (Brockhamp- 
ton, 8s. 6d.). Mr. Mundy’s tale is 
set іп an imaginary country among 
the wild mountains on the borders 
of Central Asia. А news-photo- 
grapher has been sent to get back- 
ground pictures of °“Yagistan” 
where the United Nations have an 
ambitious aid programme, but he 
finds himself involved with .an 
archaeological expedition and even 
more with the Khan of Yagistan 
who, in spite of having been at the 
Same college at Oxford, does not 
hesitate to deal ruthlessly with his 
Visitor when occasion demands. 
Although the book is fantastically 
improbable with its snake-pits and 
five-thousand-year-old murders, 


it certainly holds the attention. 
Perhaps the most improbable thing 
(which does not come off) is the 


. JOHN WAIN; prominent British 


author. 
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Murder has its Points by Franci 
and Richard Lockridge (Hutchins 
son, 13s. 6d.) is, of course, on 
a much higher level than these 
diverting but unbelievable thril- 
lers. The murder is indeed almost 
inevitable, for it is that of a mid- 
dle-aged and very offensive novel- 
ist. Among. the suspects are two 
of his ex-wives, his current spouse 
and many others. Possibly the 
Lockridges are writing a little too 
much, for the characterisation is 
less acute than usual and the-con- 
Stant references to.cats are not 
likely to attract those who do not 
particularly care for these animals. 
At the same time, as we would 
expect, this is a thoroughly good 
detective mystery and should not 
be ignored by the fans of the 
attractive Mrs. North. 


Prison Feud by James Preston 
(John Long, 12s. 6d.) is an un- 
usual work by an official who has 
served in one of the largest of Aus- 
tralia's prisons and certainly knows 
what he is talking about. Con 
Martin has been convicted for his 
part in a twelve-thousand-pound 
robbery. Brett, the senior chief 
warder, has an unequalled record 
for ensuring the security of the 
prison walls. Never once has a pri- 
Soner got away. Martin, driven 
almost mad by the frustration and 
boredom of prison-life, determines 
to break this record and the story 
of the conflict between the two 
men is as moving as it is exciting. 


The indefatigable John Creasey, 
writing now .as Anthony Morton 
(he is also J. J. Marric and even 
Michael Halliday), has done a new 
Baron book—Baa for the Baron 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 6d.), 
which is well up to sample. John 
Mannering gets himself involved 
yet again in trouble over jewels, 
this time even more seriously than 
usual, for he finds himself in jail 
charged with murder. But nobody 
doubts that he will work it out in 
the end, and so he does, after an 
excellent and unusual story e 


Death by Chalk Face by John 
Gale (John Long, 12s. 6d.), Come 
Home and be Killed by Jennie 
Melville (Michael Joseph, 15s.) 
and Little Drops of Blood by Bill 
Knox (John Long, 12s. 6d.) are 
rather sub-standard. The best of 


.them' is John Gale's, which turns 


on the mining of a mineral called 
tantalum; Come Home and be 
Killed is a confused and over- 
written puzzle involving a career 
girl who bumps off her step-mother 
and sister. It does, however, intro- 
duce :ап attractive. woman-police- 
man and if Jennie Melville can 
simplify her style and thinking this 
recruit may one day make a name 
for herself. Finally, Bill Knox's 
new thriller is difficult to read and 
neither dialogue nor style holds 
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PALMOLIVE LAVENDER 
The Romantic Perfume... 
of Elegance... 
of Beauty! 
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Romance.. elegance and beauty 
now find a delightful companion 
in Palmolive Lavender Tale. 
Sprinkle a little Palmolive 
Lavender on your skin and feel 
that perfumed aroma around 


you. Always remain fresh and 


fragrantly lovely with Palmolive. 


PALMOLIVE DELUXE-A BLEND OF 17 EXOTIC PERFUMES! 
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HOME SECTION LIMMAT QUAI, ZURICH 


E АРЕ OF 


AYAH (Photographs by J. Ullal) 


skilled eye of one trained in architecture and interior deco- 

ration is apparent in the structural forms, the careful pattern- 

ing and the juxtaposition of colour, in the paintings of Emily Mee- 

ker. Yet a spontaneous and happy nature breaks through the 

confines of blue-prints to produce the gay “Cafe”, the vivid 
Colombo scene in “Ceylon Mosque”. 

In “Limmat Quai, Zurich” the neutral tones. flat planes, cap- 
ture the washed bleakness, the sombre quietude of a Swiss street. 
Here, as in the many-patterned "Ayah", her former iraining is 
made visual. 

Mrs. Meeker, an American long settled in India, now on the 
eve of her departure from this country, Ж held her second one- 
man exhibition in Bombay, at the Jehangir Art Gallery, during 
the first week of October. She has been studying under D. G. Kul- 
karni. Her next home is likely to be Spain. 


CEYLON MOSQUE 


by V. MADHUSUDANA RAO 
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“I know the path. It is straight and nar- 
row. It is like the edge of a sword. I re- 
joice to walk on it. I weep when I slip. 
God's word is: ‘He who . strives never 
perishes.’ I have implicit faith in that 
promise. Though, therefore, from ту 
weakness I fail a thousand times, I will 
not lose. faith but hope that I shall see 
the Light when the flesh has been 
brought under perfect subjection, as 


some day it must.” 


з a a 


“On the lonesome way of God on which 
I have set out,.I need no earthly com- 
panions. Let those who will, therefore, 


-denounce me, if I am the impostor they 


imagine me to be, though they may not 
say so in so.many words. It might dis- 
illusion millions who persist in regarding 
me as а Mahatma...” 1 کو‎ 


| Eus Не Walked The | Earth. 


“I am in the world feeling my way to 


light ‘amid the encircling gloom’. I often 


err and miscalculate... My trust is solely 
in God. And I trust. men only because T 
trust God. If I had no God to rely up 
I should be. like Timon, a hater of my 


species." 


м E LI 


“Tf I had no sense of humour. I 
long ago have committed suicide. 
a * ^ 


“I see neither contradiction. nor m- 


sanity in my life. It is true that 45 F 
man cannot see his back, so-can he no 
see his errors or insanity. But the sage? 
have often likened a man of тенор ла 
a lunatic. I therefore hug t "e 

I may mot be insane and may ‘2 2 

religious. Which of the two I am in à 
can only be decided after my death 
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Я Homage | 


to 
(CONTINUED) 


*For me patriotism is the 
same as humanity. I am 
patriotic because I am hu- 
man and humane.” 


* ж * 


“It is open to the 
world... to laugh at my 
dispossessing myself of all 
property. For me the dis- 
possession has been a posi- 
tive gain. I would like peo- 
ple to compete with me in 
my contentment. It is the 
richest treasure І own. 
Hence it is perhaps right to 
say that though I preach 


m 


poverty, I am a rich man! 
s LÀ é Ww 


"Meetings and group or- 
ganisations are all right. 


"They are of some help, but 


very little. They are like 
the scaffolding that an 
architect erects—a tempo- 
rary and makeshift expedi- 
ent: The thing that really 
matters is ап invincible 
faith that cannot be 
quenched.” 


| 


“The only 
world is the 
me." 
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(More P 


*The only tyrant I accept in this 
world is the ‘still small voice’ within 
CA 


“I deny being a visionary. I do not 
accept the claim of saintliness. I am of 
the earth, earthy... I am prone to as 
many weaknesses as you are. But I 
have seen the world. I have lived in 
the world with my eyes open. I have 
gone through the most fiery ordeals 
that have fallen to the lot of man. I 
have gone through this discipline." 


s * * 


“I have always held that social 
justice, even unto the least and low- 
liest, ts impossible of attainment by 
orce. I have believed that it is possible 
{о proper training of the lowliest by 
non-violent means to secure the re- 
dress of the wrongs suffered by them. 
That means is non-violent non-cooper- 
ation. At times, non-cooperation be- 
comes as much a duty as co-operation. 
No one is bound to co-operate in one's 
own undoing or slavery..." 


* * * 


"To a people famishing and idle, the 
only, acceptable form in which God 
can dare appear is work and ттотіѕе 
of food as wages." 


(More Pictures Overleaf) 
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«І twe not conceived my mission to 
be that of a knight-errant wandering 
everywhere to deliver people from 
difficult situations. My humble occu- 
pation has been to show people how 
they can solve their own difficulties.” 


* * * 


“Somehow I am, able to draw the 
‘noblest in mankind, and that 45 what 
enables me to maintain my faith in 
God and human nature.” В 


Homage to 


`` Bapu 


(CONTINUED) 


“j would be less than human if, with 
all my knowledge of the avoidable 
misery pervading the land... I did not 
feel with and for all the suffering of 
the dumb millions of India.” 
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"I may b 
cable ys 
when Trut 
through me 
vincible,” 


“Not until we have 
reduced ourselves to 
mothingness cam we 
conquer the evil in us. 
God demands mothing 
less than complete 
self-surrender as the 

. price for the only 
real freedom that is 
worth having. And 
when a man thus loses 
himself he immedi- 
ately finds himself in 
- the service of all that 
lives..." | 


* * * 


“I could not be lead- 
ing a religious life un- 
less I identified my- 
self with the whole of 
mankind, and that. I 
could not do unless I 
took part in politics. 
The-whole gamut of 
man's activities today 
constitutes . an  invi- 
sible whole. You'can- 
not divide social, eco- 
nomic, political and 
purely religious work 
into watertight com- 
partments. І. do. not 
know any, religion 
apart from human ac- 
tivity...” 


* ж * 


"In the midst- of 
humiliation and: so- 
called defeat and а 
tempestuous lifen ten 
am able to retain my 
Peace, because of an 
underlying - faith in 
od, translated: as 
Truth, We .can des- 
cribe God as millions 
of things, but I have 
for myself adopted the 
formula—Truth is 
God," А 


* * * 


"I may be a despi- 
Cable "person, but 
when Truth speaks 


through me I am in- 
vincible.” 


e. Melukote 


collection... 


(More Pictures Overleat) 


“We labour under a sort of superstition 
that the child has nothing to orn M 
the first five years of its life. On d d 
trary the fact is that the chil D dts 
learns in after life what it ү d 
first five years. The education 
child begins with conception. 
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IVALI or Dipavali is a word that 
D spread from North India. Even though 
the official calendars of Orissa speak of 
- pipavali, in the State's 50,000 villages the day 
. js still spoken of as Paya or Pipaya Amasya 
the etymology of “Paya” or «Рірауа” still 
remaining mysterious, though “Amasya” 
stands for. the Sanskrit “Amavasya”, the mow 
moon day. If is the new moon day of the 
month of Karttik. The period from the new 
moon day in Aswina to the new moon day 
in Karttik is reserved for the remem- 
brance of the spirits of departed ances- 
tors. The Amavasya of Aswina is known all 
over Orissa as Moula Amasya, the new moon 
day for the maternal ancestors, . whereas the 
Paya Amasya, Dipavali, is the day for the 
paternal ancestors and known also for that rea- 
son by its second name of Paya Sraddha, like 
the corresponding ceremony of Moula Sraddha 
on the new moon day of Aswina. 


has 


ley? 


The seasonal background for such “spiri- 
tual” awareness is significant indeed. The rains 
are over and the peasants are no longer en- 
gaged in the rice fields: They are now in a mood 
to enjoy themselves and the weather too is cool 
and fine. The real inspiration for rejoicing 
comes from the expectant fields where early 
Ay strains of paddy are already stirring the pea- 
sant’s heart with their golden dances. under 
the clear, bright, autumnal sky. 


It is natural at a time, when the rewards 
for a full year's hard labour and vexatious 
uncertainties are just at hand, to remember the 
ancestors to whom the peasant owes not only 
the fields, the source of all his earthly happi- 
Dess, but even his own self. 

e * s 
B while the peasant calls to mind and 

Offers prayers for his ancestors in noble 
Eratefulness, he does not forget the gods and 
animals whom he ]oves or fears according as 
| they are beneficial or otherwise to his voca- 

tion. In Orissa, the season brings in a series 
or well-thought-out holy days, one after an- 
Other. These do not make him transcendental 
*5 religious days are supposed to, but, arising 
85 they do strictly out of his mundane needs, 
Nd £0 to make his drab existence as divertive, 
Woyable and colourful as possible, while pro- 
viding Opportunities for his simple, unlettered, 
s “centred soul to grow beyond the little 
mily, towards: the gods, the ancestors, and 
m animals in the midst of which he exists in 
neentric circles of interdependence. 


ve pc long season of dedications, with har- 
2 time approaching, starts on the new moon 
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, during Y of Aswina, when the spirits of ancestors on 
те con- З Maternal side arê invoked in a sraddha 
| о © ritual of remembrance), indicating the 
"d the io a endous importance our ancients attached 


inde Mother in the family and society. Then 
for, SS Dassera. The Puja, like Dipavali, is а 
“ign word in Orissa, brought by the Ben- 
uml Immigrants. In the vast, sprawling rural 
845, the festival is still known as Dassera, 
m 
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asin pas of the South, and observed, unlike 
in Orissa’s few towns which deludedly imitate 
Calcutta, with Sword-play and suchlike. 


۲ After Dassera, when the able-bodied in the 
village were supposed to start out in the old 
days on military expeditions, came Kumar- 
oschhava (the festival of boys and girls) on 
the full moon day of Aswina, maybe as a diver- 
sion to the children separated from their 
fathers and .elder brothers away on military 
duty. The whole of the next month of Karttik 
becomes one of continuous religious practices 
for old men and women. With the older sons 
away in distant military camps, what else could 
be more natural to them? And on the new 
moon day of Karttik (Dipavali day) the Spirits 
of ancestors on the paternal side are invoked 
and—along with those on the maternal side al- 
ready invoked on the previous new moon—are 
given a combined illuminated farewell, after a 
common sraddha. It is to light the path of 
these ancestors in the heavens on their home- 
ward journey that torches are lit in the even- 
ing of this day all over Orissa. 


the day following Paya Amasya (Dipa- 
vali) Orissa's villagers observe Gobardhan 
Puja, when Krishna, the Lord of Cattle, is 
worshipped. On the fourth day of this fort- 
night is the Nagal Chauthi, the day of pro- 
pitiation of the cobra, the deadliest enemy of 
the peasant and his cattle in the fields. On the 
eighth day is Gosthastami, set apart for the 
cattle. It was on the full moon day of Karttik 
that the sailors of ancient Orissa set their sails 
to the favourable North-East monsoon. 
Even now the day is celebrated all over Orissa 
with the floating of lighted toy boats made of 
the layers of banana stems. 


Dipavali in Orissan towns is observed in 
the same manner as in other parts of India. 
Like all thoughtless imitations, it is ostenta- 
tious, rather than elegant, and wasteful. To the 
Marwari community it is the day of the worship 
of Lakshmi and the New Year's Day. The Ben- 
galis observe Kalipuja on this day, as against 
the Devipuja of Dassera. But with the Oriyas, 
even in the towns, it still remains the day for 
ancestors; to the Ofiya children however it is 
a veritable Guy Fawkes Day, with the most 
exciting display of fireworks and coloured 
lights. 


The ceremony of invocation of, and fare- 
well to, the ancestral spirits in Oriya homes is 
interesting. It is observed in the evening, though 
the preparations last the whole day. By this 
time the women will have finished making the 
cakes with ghee-soaked wicks fixed on them 
to be lighted during the ceremony. The priest 
comes and draws a square with powdered rice. 
In the centre of the square, facing east, sits 
the householder and places offerings with 
lighted wicks to the ten Visvadevas (the cosmic 
deities). To his left are similar offerings for 
the Sapta Manushyah or the seven Primordial 
Humans, the progenitors of the human race. 
To his right are offerings to his family ances- 
tors, three on the paternal and three on the 
maternal side, with a common offering in the 
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centre, an attempt to unite the^two seminal 
` lines. 


It is only after this sraddha ıs over that 
the householder comes out to the street with 
the offerings as well as long lighted sticks and 
calls aloud in Oriya, facing heavenwards: “Oh 
ancestors of mine that came in darkness, now 
depart, please, in light. Visit Ganga and Gaya 
(on your way back). And taking the maha- 
prasad of Lord Jagannath (at Puri) roll in 
happiness on the twenty-two steps (of his 
great shrine).” 


To the unsophisticated mind of the simple 
Oriya peasant, enjoyment of the mahaprasad 
of Jagannath even after death is the summum 
bonum of spiritual aspiration and he can- 
not think of any higher happiness for his an- 
cestors even in the lund of death. During the 
sraddha ceremony one of the Sanskrit mantras 
recited by the priest means: "May those of my 
ancestors who left the world of Death to visit 
us, now proceed back on brightly illuminated 
paths." As a matter of fact, the Paya or Dipa- 
vali sraddha is performed just to remind the 
ancestors invoked through the Moula Sraddha, 
& month before, that it is time for them to 
depart, lest they get earth-bound out of attach- 
ment for their living relatives. 


Generally, the ghee-soaked wicks are burnt 
inside the house as part of the sraddha rites, 
but what is burnt outside to provide bright 
light for the ancestors is the tall hard stems 
of а kind of hemp (kaunria) that is 
specially grown in the monsoon for this 
purpose, That was all the Dipavali illu- 
mination in Orissa villages until recent- 
ly. The illumination with rows of oil- 
lamps is а purely imported innovation, 
brought in by the immigrant communities. 
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I" the small villages, the festival of lights was 

often a common affair. The villagers after 
the worship at home would gather in a central 
place and, with the lighted hemp-sticks held 
aloft in their hands, would together recite 
aloud the Oriya sentences cited above, in a 
common farewell to their ancestors. And the 
peasantry rejoices all the more as myriads of 
irritating insects, born in the wake of the mon- 
soon, are destroyed in the flames of the Dipa- 
vali lights. There is an Oriya proverb that says: 
“The devils of insects end in the Pipaya fires!” 


And while this night is specially reserved 
to remember the ancestors, any visitor to the 
Orissa villages at night in the month of Kart- 
tik may observe an earthen vessel at the top 
of a tall pole, out of which the light of a lamp 
will be twinkling through small perforations. 
That is a part of the Karttik ritual all over 
Orissa, to guide those unfortunate ancestral spi- 
rits which have none to offer them sraddha in 
the terrestrial region. But there was the com- 
mon village lamp to guide them to their old 
habitats, to see familiar places once a year and 
go back. And such a practice obtains even today 
in Cambodia and other South-East Asian coun- 
tries, suggesting the close connection that once 
existed between the people of those lovely 
lands and those of Orissa. Upendra Bhanja, the 
greatest romantic poet of medieval Orissa, 
describes the “gift of a lamp in Karttik" as one 
of the rare rites observed in one's previous 
birth which merit one in this life the easy 
possession of feminine favours. 
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which we were spending as usual in the 

hills, in Ootacamund. My father had 
taken a large house that year, big enough 
to accommodate all of us as well as my aunt 
and her family. My aunt had four children and 
there were four of us, so that when my uncle 
and father had gone (both were in Govern- 
ment service and could spend only a few weeks 
with us) my mother was left to cope with 
this large household with the help, or hin- 
drance, of some half-a-dozen servants none of 
whom cared for hill-station living. 


R AMU first came to us one hot weather, 


Truth to tell, we were all plainsmen to the 
core. We loved the crisp sunny mornings and 
mild afternoons, but we hated the cold evenings 
and had not the faintest idea of how to make 
ourselves comfortable in them. Either that, or 
else we were imbued with stoic notions of en- 
durance: but this I consider the less likely ex- 
planation, because if we could have endured the 
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heat we would never have left the plains in 
the first place. 

Generations of plains people must have 
tenanted the house, for although there were 
innumerable chimneys, none of them would 
“draw”; my own feeling now is that they were 
choked from dirt and disuse, So we would sit 
dismally in the living rooms, swaddled like 
Eskimoes, for although the cooking fires burn- 
ed brightly enough, the servants seemed in- 
capable of keeping a fire going in any of the 
main rooms or bedrooms. At length we would 
creep into icy beds, for no one seems to have 
known about hot-water bottles. 


This was where Ramu came into such bril- 
liant use. The chimneys defeated even his re- 
sources, but he knew a little about electricity, 
as indeed he knew a little about almost any- 
thing you could name. He bought second-hand, 
from those cognoscenti, ihe English, small elec- 
tric fires, which he repaired and burnished and 
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connected, and in no time at al we were sit- 
ting in front of the glowing bars, bemused by 
the warmth. 


Hot-water bottles were unknown, or un- 
obtainable. (I am speaking of pre-war days.) 
Ramu, however, hectored and harried the ser- 
vanis into a nightly ritual of warming bricks 
and placing them, wrapped in flannel, between 
the sheets, so that we enjoyed blissful nights, 


When the hot weather was ending and it 
was time to return, it was again Ramu who 
took over the tedious business of removal. He 
supervised the packing, paid all the bills, 
bought the tickets, dealt with the porters, shep- 
herded us into the right seats on the right 
irain, and kept the children amused and occu- 
pied until the journey was safely ended. 


“How lucky you are to have such a clever 
young man to help you," my aunt sighed. “If 
only I could persuade my husband to engage 
someone like him... You are fortunate.” 
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“My mission is not merely brotherhood of Indian humanity. My mis- ; "Often in 
ston is not merely freedom. of India, though today it undoubtedly en- God: and da 
grosses Practically the whole of my life and the whole of my time. But and all else is 
through realisation of freedom of India I hope to realise and carry on me that what 

je Mission of the brotherhood of man... I want, if I don't give youa I have sound 
shock, tû. realise identity’ with even_the crawling things иро. earth, truth are as 
because we claim descent from the Same God, and that „Бето so, all possible to an 
whatever form it appears must be essentially one The seek 


progress I have ! faint glimpses of the Absolute Truth, 
the conviction is owing upon me that He alone is real 
er conviction has I 

for me is possti 
a4ying so. The 
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егп fashions, Akbar 
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is education in England and return- 


modern youth: X 
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Although Akbar Served under the British, 
was а patriot at heart. He Supported 
atma Gandhi's policy of non-cooperation 

the alien Government. During World 


retired life, he 


re quite critical 
of Government policy. He even mocked at the 
reports of Allied victories in the war which 
sounded hollow to him: 
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Akbar gaya waqat-e-behas, 
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(Death nas arrived, O Akbar, and the time 
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KIDAR NATH 
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COMPASSION (Max Hunziker) 


At a time of joy, 
the hungry, the sick, 


already helped; for the many more that wait in hope. 


This year UNICEF's 


contributed 
by Swiss artist, Max Hunziker, Young Egyptian weaver Garya 
Mahmoud's design is a detail from one of her weavings, *Joy of 
Living". The other two cards shown are from a series, 
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such eminent 


Iyer, Sangameswara 
Tiruchi Govindaswamy 
and others. 


ess. of S Hel, 


PRICE lise some of the orthodox, but, 


Rs. 295 /- yes, Dwaram also listens to 
lus film music. In fact, some 
P of the well-known playback 


Sales Tax . singers of the South were his 
- erstwhile students; 


IDEAL FIGURE 


Dwaram generally plays on 
the copy of a Stradivarius pre- 
sented to him at Visakhapat- 

, nam about thirty years ago, but 


CO. 


t. Bombay-1 


к, DELHI he is.also known to have given 
3 Bz exquisite concert performances 

^ on ordinary violins. The words 

UTTA of the late Fritz Kreisler ideal- 
« “ly apply to him: "After all it 

RS ls the player that produces the 
BAD, tone and not the violin. The 
SESE EEE melody-is actually in ıthe heart 


more than in the Strings. A 
good instrument, then, may be 

‚ defined as ‚опе that puts the, 
least impediments in the way 

Ч of expression. Bad instruments 

^ аге like shaky bridges or phy- 
* sical barriers that stand be- 


tween you and your destina- : 
; t tion. It'is the artiste. who does 
| |: Ж{һе journeying.” Incidentally, 
Е E - reisler and his music are- 
E ft waram’s ` great favourites. 
SIS » But he had Ej an ideal figure 
J^ to concentrate upon in his for- 
luilding. - |, mative period. Like the legen- 
: / ^. dary Ekalavya, Dwaram idolis- 
AY. | S the late Tiruchi Govinda- 
300 CAR | / Swamy Pillai and concentrated 
E FOR ROOMS / on his art. Of course, he pro- 
JR SHO TATION | tests that it was beyond his ca- 
SERVICE > Pacity to emulate the style of 
that great master. But discern- 
“AS, | ing connoisseurs have none the 
s aM Jess found'the pronounced im- 
E Nee Pact of the style of Pillai in 
MERCIAL’ CP T Dwaram’s playing, 


In recognition of his distin- 
guished services to music, Dwa- 
ram has been honoured wher- 
"ег he has gone and has col- 
lected bagful of titles, 
nd other such hon- 


he most recent was 


: a 
doctorates a 

Ours, 

[| from Sri Vv 


enkateswara Univer- 


DWAR 


(Continued From Page 33) 


nothing of his retentive me- 
mory—have contributed not 
a little to his style. He never 
misses an Opportunity to listen 
to music and was able in his 
early life to listen to the art of 
maestros as 
Tirukkodikkaval Krishna Iyer, 
Konerirajapuram: Vaidyanatha 
Sastri, 
Pillai 


His receptivity to ideas is 
not limited only to the do- 
main of classical music. It ex- 


of a minstrel or even to a beg- 
gar’s song. And it may scanda- 
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sity. He was one of the musi- 
Clans to receive the Presiden- 


i { en it was ins- 
tituted in 1955, and two years 


later he was invested with the 

i. But one of these 
tributes was unique. Thirteen 
oisseurs and 
gathered in 


tial Award 


ago, co 


countless were the encomiums 
eaped upon the maestro by 
in various 


eminent figures 


Now, in the evening of his 
life, the maestro spends his 
leisure moments relaxing in a 
deck-chair on the terrace of his 
Compla- 


home in Triplicane. 
cently smoking a cheroot and 
possibly recapitulating 
sodes from his illustrious car- 
eer, or contemplating the infi- 
nite mysteries of music, he is 
the picture of Serenity and 
self-satisfaction. During : one 
of these reminiscent moods. of 
his, I asked him a question that 
had been in my mind for some 
time. After nearly six. decades 
of association "with the violin, 
was he satisfied that he had ac- 


quired a mastery.of the instru- 
ment? 


MODEST. MASTERY 


Slowly rolling another tobac-. 
co leaf to make à cheroot, Dwa- 
ram thoughtfully replied, “No. 
I.cannot say I have fully un- 
derstood, let alone mastered 
the instrument. You know, in 
its present form the violin was 
developed. in the West, centu- 
ries ago, and that'as the result 
of many preceding centuries of 
hard work .and experiment. 
After all, we have adopted it 
here for not much more than 
а hundred or a hundred and 
fifty years, and mainly. to sup- 


. port the vocalist. But by then 


the technique of Violin-playing 
had already reached its splen- 
dour in the West: To under- 
stand the possibilities of the 
violin we must naturally look 
in that direction. We have still 
far to go to appreciate its pos- 
sibilities and capacities as an 
instrument. I^have taken only 
а few steps on the path.” 
However, we are convinced 
that Dwaram; at least, has tra- 
velled most of the way. 


November 4: Madurai Mani Iyer 
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HE drawing-room of the Tyabjis' New Delhi home 
"B is a miniature art gallery, where the work of promi- 

nent modern artists finds a place along with the 
choicest specimens of ancient Indian miniatures. As I 
moved closer to the walls, a row of books attracted my 
attention. There were some rare illustrated Persian and 
Indian manuscripts, such as Iskandar Namah and Khus- 
rau and Shirin, written on paper from Samarkand. 


No painting either by B. F. H. B. Tyabji (whose work 
has already been discussed in The Illustrated Weekly, 
August 20, 1961) or his wife, Surayya, who paints with 
professional competence acquired through long training 
and practice, was on view. There was however a lovely 
flower study by their daughter, Laila. The eldest son, 
Hindal, now 21, preceded the parents in the matter of 
his art being featured when The Illustrated Weekly re- 
produced his painting “The Dentist” a few years ago. The 
younger Adil (18) displays a passion for horses and, na- 
turally, uses them as subjects for his compositions. 

A note of subdued lyricism is the outstanding quality 
of Surayya Tyabji's paintings. Lines do not cry aloud, co- 
Jours do not shout; her approach to art is nearer to In- 
dian music, where notes blend imperceptibly and melody 
is the thing. Thus her sense of composition is unified and 

is orchestrated to an underlying rhythm. 

The extreme styles of modern art do not attract 
her. She is not an experimentalist either; always running 


A а LI AM O aa 
= еў 


WOMEN ARTISTS 
OF INDIA —4 


INDONESIAN LANDSCAPE 


after new forms and mediums. She uses oil and that ap- 
pears enough to her projects. No nails, no wood, no sand, 
no wax; not even tempera or gouache. Her aim is to cap- ze 
ture what pleases the eye and her art is, therefore, es- © 
sentially in the impressionist style. : 


Surayya Tyabji has done a number of flower-studies. 
*Red Tulips" is in this category and is to be admired for 
the telling effect in which the texture of the tulip petals 
is contrasted with the smoothness of the glass table top. 
"Symphony in Blue and Purple" places the accent on co- 
lours. She has also a few portraits to her credit. The one 
that is most striking is that of her father-in-law, the well- 
known jurist Faiz Tyabji, internationally recognised as 
the author of the standard work on Mohammedan Law. 


It was at the Mahbubia Girls School, Hyderabad, that 
Surayya Tyabji first studied art and passed out with ho- 
nours in each of the six Divisions of Art, conducted under 
the syllabus of the Royal Drawing Society of London. 
What gave her breadth and vision were her long sojourns 
abroad—in Belgium, Indonesia, Iran and Germany where 
her husband held ambassadorial assignments. 


In spite of their direct acquaintance with the best of 
foreign art, the Tyabjis hold the work of Indian artists x 
in the highest esteem and do not reveal a cqndescending Sl 8 
attitude in acquiring their creations, | 


BALDEO SAHAI 
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WAS thumbing through The 
Га on World Poverty by 
Andrew  Shonfield, Economic 
Editor of the London Observer. 
when I happened upon some dis- 
turbing remarks headed “Assault 
on Traditional Culture". “...the 
United Nations" it read, "must 
start by deciding whether it wants 
to get seriously involved in the 
work of education for develop- 
ment. If it does, it is bound to find 
. itself quite frequently cast in a 
radical role, and siding with one 
political or social group against 
another. There is, of course, an al- 
ternative view on this whole ques- 
tion, the consciously conservative 
view put forthrightly by. Mr. 
George Kennan: 'Anyone can see' 
why. the underdeveloped countries 
are terribly interested in this prob- 
Jem of economic growth... I per- 
sonally think that they are making 
a great mistake to wish to change 
their societies with the speed with 
which they actually seem to wish 
to do this. It is my own belief that, 
if you change the lives of people 
so rapidly that the experience of 
the father, the wisdom- of the 
father, becomes irrelevant to the 
needs of the son, you have done 
something very dangerous—you 
have broken the organic: bond of 
the family, and you have created 
emotional trauma in the minds of 
young people.’ ” d ws 
The challenging words of Ken- 
nan were especialy disturbing: 
they attacked the syndrome of as- 
sumptions which has been with me 
_ ever since my first years in Asia— 
that the economic development of 
the world is the first and most in- 
sistent of all the welter of prob- 
Jems beleaguering the post-war 
generation; besides, I had always 
thought of the U.N. as a neutral 
political agent and the task of 
technical aid as constructive. I de- 
cided to spend some time at the 
Secretariat of the United Nations 


talking to the men whose lives it - 


is to make some industrial impres- 
sions on the poverty-stricken faces 
of the underdeveloped countries. 


When I made known my mis- 
sion, Т was directed tu the 29th 
‘Floor, to a subaltern of a subal- 
tern of an international civil ser- 
vant. He was a dreamy youth. and, 
when I entered his cubicle, he was 
Jooking out of his window at the 


East River. 


This is the first of a series 
by VED MEHTA 


on 


U. N. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


“Соте in, come in," he. said, 
standing at attention. "The nice 
thing about the Secretariat—a very 
American office-type bui lding 
which encloses four thousand peo- 
ple and is thirty-eight floors high- 
—is the East River,” he said sitting 
down next to me. ‘Whenever 
things get depressing here, we 
look across to the river. I can’t tell 
you why, but it helps... Now, 
about technical assistance. Only 
one man will do. Mr. Paul Hoff- 
man. He's the most written about 
man we have. Therefore, he has 


the most to say." 
LJ LJ Ф 


І IGNORED the logical hiatus be- 

cause my informer talked ner- 
vously and quickly. "Mr. Hoffman 
has all the facts and figures. He's 
our greatest salesman, with. the 
most idealism, with the best ap- 
proach, and the strongest moral 


` purpose." With an exaggerated de- 


votionalism, he told me the "Le- 
gend of Hoffman". Energy. was the 
dominant note of the superlative 
hero's life. Never a studious child, 
he had rebelled against his educa- 
tion at the university and bolted it 
to become a salesman in 1909 of the 
“new-fangled” machine which 
went under the name of the auto- 
mobile, and at the age of thirty- 
five he had made his first million 
dollars, which led to higher things 


* —the. Vice-Presidency of his com- - 


pany, from where he rose to the 
“dizzy heights" .of its Presidency, 
which he fruitfully occupied for 
fifteen years—thence to the head 
of the Marshall Plan, the’ Presi- 


dency of the Ford Foundation (he' 


did not get on with Mr. Ford), and 
finally to the Managing Director- 


` ship of the U.N. Special Fund, "the 


greatest experiment еуег”—рге- 
investment aid to underdeveloped 
countries—which he helped to set: 
up in 1959 at the age of 68. 


* “The point about Mr. Hoffman," 
the youthful subaltern said, “is 
that, though the oldest man in our 


: department, he is the youngest in- 


ternational civil servant.” Hoffman 
had sold more subscriptions than 
anyone to the rich Governments 
for the support of the poor. By 
short-cutting all the bureaucratic 
circuits, Hoffman had revolution- 
ised the Secretariat.. Hoffman -was 


а big business genius. Mr. Hoff- 


man... Mr. Hoffman... Mr. Hoff- 
man. The young idolater suddenly 


stood up, handed me a bundle of 
papers, and rushed out to arrange 
an appointment for me with his 


great man. 


The dossier contained the end- 
less speeches of Paul Hoffman— 
“The Realities of International 
Tensions”, “Economic Development 
--Our Business апа Good Busi- 
ness", "One and One Quarter Bil- 
lion People", "Operation Break- 
through"—most of them ploughed 
the same ground over and over 
ugain, furrowing and turning up 
{he same words and figures, but 
uny single speech had an horrific 
tone of a grim, mathematical ho- 
mily. “Are you aware," the homi- 
list seemed to say through his 
speeches, "that your world is in- 
habited by three billion citizens, 
of whom two billion are poverty- 
stricken—since three-quarters of a 
billion of these live in Communist 
countries (China, North Korea, 
North Viet Nam), we cannot bo- 
ther about them as much as we'd 
like to; the remaining billion and 
a quarter poor people who make 
up part of our free world—22 coun- 
tries with 800 million citizens have 
won their independence from the 
colonial yokes within the last 20 
years—are the direct responsibili- 
ty of those of us who live on the 
fat of the industrialised nations? 


“The life expectancy of these 
destitute brethren is less than 40 
years, more than half of 
brethren at or above school age 
can neither read nor write; the 
yearly income of 838 million breth- 
ren (70%) of our distressed men 
and women is less than ‘$100; 208 
millipn of our poor brothers and 
sisters earn between $100 and 


$200; 73 million between $200 and . 
$300. In some countries the income. 


per person is as low as S60, while 
an average American takes home 
$2,100 a year, and Americans, 
Canadians, Western 
Australians and. New, Zealanders, 
together, pocket on the average 
$1,250 a year.” - ч 


* С ә 


HUS, the decade of the ’fifties, 


as a book of prophecy, was hea- . 


vily underscored with gloom and 
doom. The starved man who earn- 
ed $90 in 1950 should have earned 


$120 in 1960 because income per ' 


person among the poor relatives 


‘of the rich countries had risen’ 


these. 


Europeans, ` 


October 


roughly by 3% a year. Instead they 
had added one dollar to their year- 
ly pay-cheque or a total of $10 
over all the ’fifties, because the un- 
fortunate relatives . who should 
have known better (they lacked 
self-knowledge, among all their 
other deficiencies) had overpro- 
duced children by.200 million, and 
these: e&tra-accidental, hapless 
little bits of humanity had eaten 


‘into the sluggish gains of $30 over 


the decade made by the impover- 
ished people. In contrast to the sad 
progress in the hundred societies 
with infant or no industrialism 
between 1950 and 1960, income in 
the Netherlands had increased by 
$300, Switzerland, West Germany 
and Britain by $400, and the Unit- 
ed States and Canada by $500. And 
so the rich countries had grown 
richer, putting more fat on their 
already healthy bodies, while the 
gap stretched between their stan- 
dard of living and.-that of the 
countries with lean bodies, who, in 
spite of a little filling out, stood 
like so many scarecrows -in the 
garden-of progress. 4 


"It is up to us,” .the preacher 
seemed to say, "the more fortunate 


men and women of the West, to . 


stretch a helping hand to the bil- 


lion and a quarter people, and we ` 


can do it through the. U.N. through: 
my Special Fund." 


We must.stretch out our hands 
pretty soon, because among these 


.embarrassed peoples a revolution — 


is afoot, a revolution of “rising ex- 
pectations” or “rising demands”. 
The expectations and demands, af- 
ter sleeping for centuries, had sud- 
депу sprung awake. Only some of 


the demands could be met, only à 
ountries 


few underdeveloped . € 
could expect a life-belt because the 
r Hoffman ОГ 


job was too great fo 
the United Nations or a han 
industrial countries; indeed, f 
nerations. Hoffman had а 
aim for the United Nations 
impoverished countries: Merr < 
doubling the paltry, per capita ш 
come of the 'sixties.over the и 
by pushing апа developing rath 

than exploiting and exhaustini 
ture's gifts,.squeezing © 
‘a net increase of two Г 
one per cent. a year. | 
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A WIFE was very worried about her hus- 
band. He left on a ten-day business 
trip, promising to write every day. He 
wrote as promised, but not one of the let- 
ters was stamped. 

“Ye must be ill. Overwork,” the wife 
decided, and as soon as her husband re* 
turned, she insisted on taking him to the 
doctor. 

After she had explained the situation, 
the doctor agreed that overwork was pro- 
bably the cause of the husband's odd lapse. 
He took the man’s pulse and blood pres- 
sure, then instructed him: “Put out your 
tongue please." 

The husband stuck out his tongue— 
which had ten stamps adhering to it. 


e » s 
:HE teacher turned to her class and ask- 
autumn, the wild geese fly south?" 

In one sentence, a small boy answer- 
for centuries. “Because,” he replied “it’s 
tco far to walk!" 

was the day before the Bloggs's tenth 

wedding anniversary. 
husband, “last night I dreamed you gave 
me a beautiful diamond bracelet. What do 

“Wait until tomorrow," Bill Bloggs 
replied. 

he presented his wife 

with a small parcel. Trembling, she open- 

ed it. 

of Dreams." 

* ж * 

to Dr. George Hodges, Dean of the 

Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 

there would be no partings, the busy Dean 

replied tartly that what he hoped for was 


ed, “Do any of you know why, in the 

ed a question that has puzzled scientists 
+ * * 

I 

“Darling,” Mrs. Bloggs said to her 
you think that means?” 

The next day 

Inside was a book: “The Interpretation 
WHEN a visitor sentimentally remarked 
bridge, Massachusetts, that in heaven 
a place with no meetings. 
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| mit to himself that he was lost. Then, he 


Minute 


BOOKED on an early morning plane, the 

à nava! commander was delayed at a 
railway crossing, half way to the airfield. | 
Arriving just in time to see his plane taxi- 
ing down the runway, he grabbed his brief | 
case and started running after the plane, | 
shouting and gesturing, coat-tails flying in 
the breeze. 

Then from the tower loud-speaker 
came these instructions: “Youre cleared 
for take-off, Commander." 
A WOUNDED soldier, encased in a plas- 

ter cast from head to waist, was load- 
ed on to a plane, to be flown home from 
a World War II battlefield. When all the 
wounded were aboard, an officer explain- 
ed how to use the life jackets and how to 
leave the plane if it had to ditch. At the 
end of the explanation, the officer asked 
if there were any questions. 

From the plaster cast came a voice, 
“Sir, when you've all left the plane, what 
do you want me to do with it?” 


+ * » 


ie 


“Of 
married. 
kees dropped a double-header? 
[Т was eleven o'clock at night, and there 
was a thundering knock on the front 
door. 


* * * 
manager of a struggling touring 
theatrical company was approached by 
the young leading actor. 
“Гуе got to have an advance," the ac- 
tor insisted. “Who's there?" demanded Mrs. Smith. 


“We'll see what the box-office takings “We've brought your husband home,” 
are tonight, then perhaps...” came masculine voices from outside. 


“But I must have an advance. Tve got 
a three days’ growth of beard and I need 
a shave. I can’t play Romeo looking like 
this.” 


“True enough,” the manager admitted. 
Then a thought suddenly came to him. 

“Stage manager!” he shouted. “Change 
the bill for tonight. We're going to do 


“J suppose he's drunk again." 


“I'm afraid not. He's been run over by 
a’ steam-roller." : 


“Oh, yes? Then slip him under the 


door." 

A NURSE serving with the Red Cross 
Bluebeard!” à received a surprise package from a 
4 special Army friend. It was a small gramo- 
* M ы phone record. She had no record-player 
I was a very, very thick London fog. А but found one on a shelf in a tiny room 
man left his club, determined to find at the service club. She closed the door, 
bis way home with the aid of his stick, put the record on and sat back to listen 
despite the fog. to an guia EE “Hello, sweet. 
s It's Bill. Darling, I do miss you. ] got your 

He progressed fairly successfully for x Cer EM . ل‎ S uiuo 
a few ERES yards, but then had to ad- letter and it gave me a thrill... 


* * а 


Suddenly а woman appeared at the 
|heard water splashing rhythmically and сог, looked in doubtfully, but went away. 
felt the increased chilliness of the air as The nurse listened on, enchanted—it was 
| he approached the Thames. almost like sitting on the sofa at home, 


the man could feel nothing holding hands. 


Suddenly, 


| in front of him as he tapped with his stick. 
He felt to both sides of him... still no- 
thing. Fearfully, he felt behind him. No- 
| thing. 

d «Т don't know how it's happened," the 
| man told himself, “but 1 seem to have got 
on to a pillar or something in the middle 
of the river. There's only one thing to do 
—wait until daylight." 

So, without budging an inch, he wait- 
ed out the long hours until the sun came 
| up and dispersed the fog. 

He found himself perfectly safe on a 
wide pavement. 

But the bottom 
was broken off. 


foot or so of his stick 


«He got his first intentional walk today!" 


The woman reappeared. This time, 


after а moment's hesitation, she said, “1 
wonder if you realise that this record is 
on the public-address system.” 


x * * 


A BOUNCER threw a noisy customer out 
79 К : 
of the saloon four times in à row, and 
each time the unwanted imbiber would 
stagger back for more. At last, a customer 
who had watched with interest tapped the 
bouncer on the shoulder. 

“Know why that lush keeps coming 
back in?” he asked. 

The bouncer shook his head. 


“Youre putting too much back-spin 


on hina.” 


AFTER THE BATH 
(Visvanatha Temple) 


A DANCE POSE (Parsvanatha Temple) 


(Parsvanatha Temple) 
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LOOKING INTO THE MIRROR 
(Adinatha Temple) 


by SHAMA KILANJAR) 


(Photographs 


TYING THE ANKLET BELLS 
(Parsvanatha Temple} 
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E N More 


Pictures 


Overleaf) 


DANCER WITH DRUMMERS 
(Parsvanatha Temple) 


LEOGRIFF AND WOMAN 
(at the portico of Mahadeva Temple) 


i F WAITING FOR THE LOVER 
4 1 (Parsvanatha Temple) 


KHAJURAHO 


(CONTINUED) 


WRITING A LOVE LETTER 
(Visvanatha Temple) 


APPLYING COLLYRIUM IN PENSIVE MOOD 
(Parsvanatha Temple} (Chitragupta Temple) 
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Books 


OR long years a book-worm 1 

learned fool, shut off from Me E 
books, hundreds of them must have made 
. me. Even second-hand, third-hand books 
fading NECEM tattered anthologies, notes in 
ihe brochures on the masters of the Ponera 
tags: from dictionaries of quotations soiled 
aphorisms of the ages contributed to a life 
which was predominantly a life of words, not 
of sensations. But some books more ‘than 
others. A good book is not only the life blood 
of a master spirit, as Milton said, but a burn- 
Apos carrying the hang-over of other 


Unashamedly, in spite of an in i 
Marxology and all other modern fusione 1 
must think of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata, epics and moralities and anthropo- 
morphologies. The Ramayana was not exactly 
Valmiki's classic but a story told by grand- 
mother, told in bits in text-books, told exceed- 
ingly well by..Channing Arnold, who also told 
all about it, and told by Bhaskara, the great 
Telugu poét, who follows Valmiki. Only in re- 
cent years came Rajaji's rambling but gripping 
version, with comparative references to Kam- 
ban and Tulsidas. The Ramayana comes to us 
in all recensions, even foreign. It impressed 
on me the values of virtue. With .later-day 
wit, I too could make fun of it all, like Aubrey 
Menen, and ridicule Rama and make. а hero of 
Ravana, but. it seems vain to deny’ ће blood, 
whatever the intellect's liking for subtleties. 


MAGICAL WORLD 


The Mahabharata also came in various 
versions, -and ‘Rajaji has. again had the last 
word. It is a story of adventure and courage, 
with stories within the story, failing to co- 
relate means and ends, but with the Gita em- 
bedded im it. The Gita itself has been no in- 
fluence on me, probably. because it has been 
turned into a classic of ambiguity through the 
thick commentaries of Tilak, Gandhi, Radha- 
krishnan, Rajaji and others. The Upanishads, 
with their poetic diction, elevated thought and 
pointedness, made a "greater appeal, and they 
are translatable. At least the translation of 
.the Kathopanishad by our professor of English 
made it readable. -The Panchatantra, with’ its 
wily foxes, stupid owls, crooked crocodiles, 
wise crows, opened a world more magical than 
Aladdin’s or Ali Baba's. 


The young age is the age of epics, because 
they are long. heroic poems, full of incident. 
The Iliad reeked with. blood and sound and 
fury, treachery and back-stabbing. Neither 
Hector nor Achilles was free from blood- 
thirstiness and bragging and Helen was a pale 
version of a Hollywood actress who could not 
act. The Odyssey was a fairy tale, a great tra- 
vel tale, a romance of wandering. The return 


.of the ‘wanderer after many adventures left a 


great impression of tirelessness. Apart from the 
adventure, the character of Odysseus attracts; 
he is strong, brave, wily and wise. The 
grandeur of Homer's hexameters was repro- 
duced well in the labyrithine prose of Butcher 
and Lang, though every dawn was rosy-finger- 
ed. The impression created by the Odyssey was 
reinforced into an influence by an associate 
impression. Tennyson's · Ulysses crystallised 
whatever had been ‘hazy and involved in Ho- 
for endless striving. 


The Bible, thanks to Christian missions, 
had an enduring im act. They served it with 
bread and jam and: huge poster reproductions 
of Adam and his hairy descendants. The school 
Bible, a great story book, was readable because 
of the illustrations, and in spite of the confu- 
'sion between invisible. ange!s and, later. the 


" Invincible Armada, acquaintance with Bible 


stories was an introduction to the Authorized 
great prose. The 


Version and ‘h 
Book of Job and the Song of Solomon still 
haunt. The New Testament made its impact 
first-through the pictures of the Crucifixion, the 
Gosvel of St. and the Gospel 
of St. Mark in Gothic, aS а part of the study 
of the English language. None of the film ver- 
sions of the Bible -has destroyed its authentl- 
city, and The New English Bible has added to 


the mysteries of style. 
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Which Have Influence 


This is the first of a series ` z 


. Renan’s Life of Christ presented Christ- v 
Кау аѕ а ELO of AR ae had only the 
Мени Testament and Josephus to guide him, 
ut in presenting Christ as “an incomparable 
men ‚ he rationalised the story of Christ to me. 
e sequel was a strange quarrel. with a fel- 
low student, a Catholic, now a bishop. In a dis- 
cussion on the greatest man that had ever liv- 
ed, I had ventured to suggest Christ firmly, but 
I roused dreadful anger in my friend. Renan 
made me put Christ above every other human 
béing and I have been a good Christian, while 
holding fast to Christmas as an essentially 
pagan festival. 


I had been led on to Renan, whose life 
of Christ may not be scholarly but is readable, 
by a reference in some books, and on recollec- 
tion, it is remarkable how one book leads to 
another, how a mere extract can lead to a 
book, or how. a text-book can lead to a little 
library of books.. An extract from Plato's 
Phaedo, in the text-book, giving Crito's story 
of the last day of Socrates, led me to exhausting 
foundering among some of the Dialogues. It 
was too early to understand Platonic or Socra- 
tic philosophy, and neither has been an influ- 
ence. But Socrates has been, Socrates as Plato's 
creation. in the Phaedo, Symposium, Gorgias, 
Protagoras. Not even scholars know how much 
of what Socrates is supposed to say is Socrates 
and how much of it is. Plato. While Plato is 
often as meaningless as mashed potato, Soc- 
rates and his noble utterances have remained 
in the mind. With no shirt and shoes, living a 
life of hardship but of spiritual independence, 
he wandered about the stréets, seeking truth; 
he was a most righteous man, not a Pharisee 


ee SS ——————=———=т 


by M. CHALAPATHI RAU 
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was acute of intellect, though 
he pretended to be dull; he was morally pure, 
though he pretended to surrender to passion. 
His ugliness was transformed into sublimity; 
. he was all glorious within. Socrates was possi- 
ble because of Plato. 


or a satirist; he 


Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, à text-book, led 
me on to Goethe and other German giants. 
Goethe himself.paid a tribute to Marlowe, but 
Goethe's is a far vaster, subterranean world. 
His Faust is the fullest confession of his life, 
the poetic epitome of his experience. Where the 
centenarian Faust finally triumphs over the 
powers of evil, there lies a philosophy of life 
—it is possible to fall and to rise. 


Goethe’s ‘Faust has been called the “Divine 
Comedy” of eighteenth-century humanism. 
That was not how I had been led to Dante. In 
a book of literary criticism, it was said that the 
modern age was. one of metaphysicals without 
Donne and of scholasticism without Dante. In 
Cary's translation, Dante looked tamed in spite: 
of his formidable power. I have later read three 
or more translations, but Cary reproduces the 
music of the terza rima. The Commedia does 
not delight directly; it reproves, rebukes and 
exhorts. In an age of great.men, free thought, 
and free speech, Dante, a deep and original 
political thinker, wrote uniquely. It is inter- 
esting to go in the security of his company, 
but while much of the Purgatorio and Paradiso 
looks mythical, the intensity of the Inferno has. 
left a scorching sensation that lasts. It re- 
inforced a humanism which lacked balance 
with faith and sense of purpose. 


Lucretius by chance, while 
browsing in a library. and De Rerum Natura 
(On the Nature of Things) was а revelation 
even in translation. It was more the spell of 
language than of the philosophy, which looked 
modern, though it is ancient. Nothing is creat- 
ed out of nothing. The universe does not 
change. The universe 15 made up of bodies. 
The soul also is made of material atoms. There 
is an invocation to Venus; 


on ihe progress of 
the seasons, there is a sublime passage. 


J came upon 


For 


the early years of Christ, it 


vest the philosophy 
stuff as poetry is 
and Eddington and Jeans transported centuries 
back. The negation of immortality does not 
matter; 
into spirituality. 
sed; for the rest, 


Whoever did 
Mary, did it well, but it meant reading Shakes- 
peared tragedies before his comedies. Eve! 

it 0 
growing intimations of maturity, but besides 
the blood and thunder of M acbeth, the tearful 
shrieking of King 
someness of 
poetry and philosophy. 
an eternal conundrum, 
Bradley said of him, 
of life's futility, not of 
Elsinore. 


will, 


ze 


‹ all seems like mo 
ern astro-physics. The style and diction, the | 
ivid imagination, the free flowing phrases, in- 


of Lucretius with such 
made of. It is like Einstein 


the materialism is sensuously dissolved 
The beauty of life is impres- 
there is dreamless sleep. 


Lamb's tales led most of us to Shakespeare. 
"Hamlet", whether Charles or 


Shakespeare could be relished wi 


Lear and the poetic murder- 
Othello, Hamlet offers drama, 
“To be or not to be" is 
and Hamlet, not what 
has remained the picture 
anything especial at 


GREAT PERSONALITIES 


A different kind of work, but as gripping, 
was Shelley's Prometheus Unbound, his master- 
piece. Prometheus was the human mind and 
ultimately free, indicating the un- 
fettered progression of man. It was a poem of 
the future, which conveyed much philosophy 
through the power of a myth. 


If it came to poetry, there are few modern 
works as disturbing as T. S. Eliot's The Waste 
Land. Neither its allusions nor obscurities nor 
allegorical significance could hide its under- 
tone of grave music. g 


Gandhi did not affect us much; those who 
had missed the first rapture of nationalism in 
the non-cooperation movement came late for 
complete conversion, but as My Experiments 
With Truth was appearing in instalments in 
Young India, in Mahadev Desai's superb ren- 
dering, it powerfully affected me, Here were 
Rousseau, Mazzini, Thoreau and Tolstoy com- 
bined. Two or three. lessons were plain: 
attachment to truth and sense of non-posses- 
sion. Gandhi cured me of my romanticism about 
words and taught how in moments of truth 
thought could be stripped bare to the bone. 


Lord Charnwood's Abraham Lincoln, later 
to be reinforced by Carl Sandburg's volumes, 
told the story of another crucifixion. Lincoln 
was the expression of. the tortured soul of 
America in its greatest moment of agony. His 
was not the torture of Gandhi's self-inquest; 
it was a long-drawn, moment-to-moment in- 
quisition, confronted by crisis after crisis. Yet 
Lincoln faced it all with faith and courage. 


If lives were to be mentioned, Plutarch’s 
Lives was history teaching by vivid examples. 
It was originally called “Parallel Lives" giving 
the lives of noble Romans and Greeks side by 
side, and Plutarch preferred Spartans to 
Athenians. But his work was like an ancient 
Westminster Abbey. where even the inserip- 
tions on the tombstones were inspiring. There 
has never been so much of packed human 
greatness and frailty. 


The influence of Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets for the literary-minded was great, and 
for those who trace the hold of Lytton Strachey 
on people like me, Johnson's Lives will be 
found to be the common source of paradox and 
epigram. 2 


as every schoolboy knows, is 
magic. His swaggering sententiousness, his 
sense of drama, his metallic music, his dogmat- 
ism, were compelling and, though Macaulay has 
been outgrown, the sweep and precision of his 
history cannot be shaken off. It was so to a les- 
ser extent with Mommsen, though in transla- — 
tion, and with excerpts fram Gibbon. History 18 
a muse, not à mistress. : 
Ruskin too could be like opium, even by the 
side of the Landors and De Quinceys, but what 
made him valuable for us was Unto Thus Last. 
It was a classic of 


Macaulay, 


economie humanism. bue 
its elementary economies and the sad musie © 
Š 
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Soon came up Apsarases, — 


е nymphs of heaven, whose Beauty 
(Continued) B | r I h © { n a k S h I | \ | was the astonishment of all. They 
were Doreen. by EE co 
its humanity had to be studied as "When Hari was born as a dwarf, the iti : hala, | een 
text boo Gan praised it. BO from the lotus (as Райта); ah die goo а ае C n пасаш 
The СО ро e economy 70 CE Dharani; when he was Rama, sh« was Sita; and when RORIS robes. In his h 
were is an became the x Vou she became Rukmini. In the o her descents of Vishnu she vessel of Amrita 
5 qr wd dE QI C жыт 
wift was lurking in the back- agreeably to whatever ch too, trensforming her own person However, they did not stop thei ; 
Tess Vi vever, p their 1 
er character it pleases Vishnu to put on. churning. Another treasure seemed і 


Vishnu Purana to be coming up. They wondered 
what it could be. 
Then there rose from the waves 


ER first birth was as dau; 
s daugh- And Brahma prayed, “We glori- 
H ter of the sage Bhrigu by fy him who is all things; thepuord the goddess Lakshmi. She wad 
1 seated on a full-blown lotus and 


Khyati. Later, she was pro- supreme over all unborn, im- j 
in one hand she held a water-lily. 


ground all the years but his savage 
jaugh could not be forgotten. 
Robinson Crusoe may have been 
as Rousseau said, the happiest trea- 
tise of natural education, but the 
"Travels into Several Remote Na- 


tions of the World" by Lemuel duced i 

Gulliver, AS its masculine sim- Milk when о eA ре, Ко: венаца, She was radiant with beauty. Н 

plicity ого on made us Gulliver | Mons churned it to gain the Am- "May he who is called the sup- — sight delighted all. Tuc heavenly 

in Liliput, Gulliver in Brobding- rita... reme God, who is not in need of musicians beat their drums, clash- 
assistance, Hari, the soul of all em- ed their cymbals and blew their 


nag, and Gulliver everywhere. 
One day the sage Durvasa was bodied creatures, be favourable to trumpets. А troupe of nymphs 


wandering over the earth. Sud- us." came forth and danced before her. ` 


denly he saw a Vidyadhari 
ar i à 
nymph of the air, UV a eae Анн Bods said, 886 (UE Thou art Sudha (ambrosia), the 
us; present to our purifier of the universe: : 


ly garland. I 
picked from pri uen GEN T i i 
Their sweet smell spread around And Vishnu showed himself to t fee evening, might and 


It is not good to forget the pro- 
digy, Mill. He gave us a SEES of 
liberty, an understanding of logic 
and, the first glimpse of socialism. 
Rationalism was his weapon and 


his outlook was noble. Accom- 
Ё) panying Mill, Maine оп "Village and delighted all creatures. Dur- them. He was four-armed : 
dM. — Communities апа ae Еп | vasa asked the nymph to give the атта Roue. UND Ge booty ку. EO 
$ the “History of English Law” gave garland to him, and she offered it ê mace and a lotus. He was radiant Thou art the goddess of letters А 
! me a broad sense of law and un- respectfully. For she knew that the with embodied light. Th beauti Ps B 
! derstanding of institutions. sage was irascible and, when irri- Т е ou, beautiful goddess, art oe 
{ tated, came out with potent curses De sons bowed before Vishnu knowledge of devotion, groer | 
. апа said, “Defeated by the demons, knowledge, mystie knowledge, 


Delighted, Durvasa h i У 

б put on ће we have come to you for protec- and spiritual knowledge; which 1 

LESSE Cu е on: Soon he CN of all, have mercy on confers liberation... í ^ 

ndra, the king of the us. Protect us with your great The t. | 

gods, seated on his elephant. Dur- Ромег, m union with the goddess EUG HON M oco "Be 

Vasa threw the garland to Indra, Who ìs your strength.” ropitious to me, O Goddess, 
» LE 


who ca itd i 

URN ens iton his hand: Hone Vishnu promised to restore their otus-eyed, and never forsake 

worthy of him, and STE Ros energy. They must, together with iniri 

his SESE head. There “it the demons, churn the Ocean of Ganga and other holy rivers 

shone like the river Ganga, glit- Milk to obtain the Amrita, the hurried to attend on Lakshmi. The 

tering on the dark summit ^ f'the draught of immortality. He assur- elephants of the skies brought 

mountain Kailas”. But the ele- ed them that the enemies of the pure water in pitchers of gold and 

phant plucked off the Panlandvand gods would not share the Amrita: poured it over the goddess. The 
they would share in the labour Ocean of Milk in personified form 


1 Bernard Shaw was not in the 
\ background but in the fore- 

ground. While everything he 
Y wrote and said made some of us 
› atheists, socialists and vegetarians, 
\ at least for a time, he carried ra- 

tiocination to the furthest limit. 
> His sentiveness, which was the 
alpha and omega of style to him, 
; was a superb instrument. Among 

his works Saint Joan seemed the 
most noble, the least preachy, an 
essay on saintliness and the world. 


| Sibyl Thorndike was still playing 3 
the Ae when we played it in Re ORS ground. Durvasa was alone. offered her a garland of unfading 
3 : E кало. e Well 5 2 2 flowers. And Vishwakarma, the 
Kaki What else? It looks like a cata- of Lakshmi,” he said. “But you "ng IHE gods entered into a pact with arth coun opea. He is 
1 logue of classics. But classics have | not respect it. Besides, you did not the demons and both set about iful ornaments. 
When Lakshmi had bathed and 


bow before me. You have offend- the task. But to churn an ocean 
ed one whose wrath terrifies all was no joke, even for the mighty decked herself, she looked about 
created things. Now, hear me. ones. First of all, they needed a All present stood expectant. But 
Indra: you shall lose your sove- churning-stick, large and heavy the goddess turned her eyes irom 
reignty over the three worlds!” enough to agitate the ocean. Only men аца M hesa E the. 
: З : a high mountain could serve that breast of Visnnu. e gods were 
oe dae Тоа purpose. So they uprooted the happy, but not so the demons, who 
HE sate j үң * rom is mountain Mandara and transport- felt that Fortune had abandoned 
р ! egged Durvasa to ed it to the Ocean of Milk. Next them. 


been the main influence, though 
it has been useful to read even 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
Shaw at least has not been a clas- 
sic. What about Karl Marx or the 
Marx Brothers? I came to Marx 
through the Russian Revolution, to 
Socialism through, the Soviet 


Union. We are talking of books, TOUR 
not of men and events, and we are orgive him. they wanted a cord, long and ^ ^ A 
not including books like Nesfield's But the sage frankly said, “For- strong enough to twirl the moun- Ine . 
giveness is not in my nature. I wil] tain. For this they secured the E UE the REM mae 
e 5 mrita 


Grammar, Fowler's Modern Eng- 
lish Usage, or Mencken's American 
would be a de- 


not forgive' you, however humble services of Vasuki, the king ofthe p : 
you may be now.' And he Went serpents. Then they gathered vari- qne. Dian and ran away. 
ous kinds of herbs and cast them Sa ES ae ers 


luge. I am пар including, even his way. ое 
Saintsbury's History 0 nglis Indra was dejected. He remount- D ocean mons h 
| Prose Rhythm, hich helped me tO | ed his elephant and made for Now they were ready to perform OB UE AU E 
* understand prose . as armony. | Amaravati, his capital. the actual task. The demons, in overcome by them. 
Cm There has been a bit of diee х x Я their arrogance, caught hold of the The Lord of Lakshmi 
a bit of Dickens, a bit 0 5 PIS ] N з snake's head, and the gods were ate one KS ;akshmi, however, ‘ 
а bit of Tolstoy, а bit 01: sen URVASA'S curse was not in content to hold the tail. Vishnu as- orn ? d хес Не took the se 
Strindberg, and Andre Gide in the vain, Indra lost his vigour, and sumed the form of a vast tortoise Хого адчай hie ; 
А 3 
= 


so did the three worlds. The trees and plun ed to the bott hi ‹ Я 
and plants began to wilt. Men for- ean Hs supported MARS EE gown to drink the Amrita. Her 
anf their moral and religious dut- on his pack, A ASE bewitched the demons and 
ies. They ceased from the holy rites soft bed. they asked the maiden to distri- 
and pursued worthless objects in h bute the draught of immortality 
their place. And charity was not The churning began. Both groups among them, The maiden took the 
their virtue any more. All other struggled and heaved. Vasuki, too, brimming vessel and vanished. 

i became unsteady, too. For e e strain of their efforts. He The 1 
пеня ihere is ends there is Diss debe MN from: qae rods балк a ve demons = 

ity; on prosperi is mouth. The fire vexed the de- were ; uu ^: 
prosper Now es p mud nons and dimmed their glory. But Miei ЕЛ ела wanted to avenge ш 
abandoned by prosperity be poe By RN Мазон rS See "But now they Rel 
and without Vere o the end of his tail, it for the gods. They s 

5 t ы?” cooled апа turned to clouds. Vivi- год er Re ey suffered a de- 
energy, where 1s excellence fying showers fell upon the gods feat and fled to Patala. 


D mental make-up, but they are not 
y books. Dr. Leavis, C. P. Snow, 
Anna and the King_ of Siam are 
not books. Nor are G. K. Chester- 
halk, Ezra Pound on alge- 
es Joyce on the Bloom 
Cardus on cricket. 


‘ . E. Cummings : 
Pn s a being with a life of its 
own. A book too has life, especially 
a book that makes men. What 
makes you is what makes yous 
character, whatever you are, the 


our inner being n i М : 

Such dU ы rare, I have not |. The demons noticed this and re and refreshed them. Again there was joy in the three 

found books in running brooks joiced. Long nad they struggle A Tes АЛ ers worlds, The sun shone splendidly _ 

oun with the gods, but in vain. Now ast, the treasures of the as before, fire blazed on the altars 
ocean began to rise to the surface. The trees renewed their piel 1 


ын 


b have rarely read a 


once, rarely kept а 
i Every book has been а 


` a Glastonbury romance. 
that mattered were 


was their chance to тео босло Regen OL р а 
1 ved thelr Firat to emerge was the cow Бота ane tev forth flowers. i 

forces and stormed Amaravati. The rabhi, the fountain of milk and felt devotion in towers. АШ E à 
enfeebled gods could not resist the curds. Then uprose Varuni, the was happiness everywhere. "bere 
. They fled to Brahma and goddess of wine, her eyes rolling ES M E 
pleaded for his aid. with intoxication. Next appeared edm Son RUE Indra paid 
Brahma said that only Vishnu E se hee абразае per- н ge to shmi, Eu 
could help them. "He can tame mne, vas world with its flowers. рад by. you he said. 

the demons and remove all grief.” The sight of these things infused — prink o I Жош ыр, on 
ed. He led them to the new strength into the gods and the p КНУ AY ts ың hey have t 


tered much; there has been n 
velation for over thirty years. 


he E st f the Ocean of demo They twirled the h 
M = northern, shore o e. Осе mons. ey twir e e huge 
November 11 Milk. churning-stick with greater force. ©. Р. BHAG 
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THE OLD gentleman came slowly 

into the bank, took a cheque out of 

his pocket and presented at the 
` counter, 


"How the times have changed!" 
sighed the [.O.B Agent. "Once our 
people used to depend on their 
children to take care of them in 
their old age. But not so today, 
Look at that old gentleman! He 
sold his property to educate his 
sons, sacrificed all his luxuries to 


E dT. Е 


Everybody's gran 


see them through their college. And 

now that they have all Bot good 
Jobs, one would expect him to live 
the rest of his life in their air-con- 
ditioned homes. But not he! He 
has put the little Savings he has 
built up in our bank and the money 
from his provident fund into a 

Fixed Deposit Account with us. He 

knows we would never risk his 

moncy to make quick profits. With 
the 54°, interest he gels, he is now 
leading an independent life, 


dpa 
"To people outside, a bank often 
looks cold and austere” continued 
the IOB Agent And yet, sitting here 
I see a stream of people passing 
through; hasty young men with 
savings bank accounts: busy busi- 
nessmen always ina hurry; ambi- 
tious executives Saving regularly to 
buy cars; pretty career girls proud 
of their new bank account: - they all 
come to us because IOB is more than 
a bank; it's a friendly neighbour," 


THE INDIAN OVERSEAS BANK LIMITED 


Central Office: 151, Mount Road, Madras -2 
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* Smoother flow 
* Choice of Plastic and Brass Refills 
in red, blue, green and black colour 
* Seven models to choose from RATTAN 
11, 22, 33. 44, 55, 66, and 77 


Manufactured under the supervision of 
foreign technical experts with the 
most modern equipment by 


LION PENCILS PRIVATE LIMITED 
Marketed by 


THE | Rattan | CORPORATION 


6, Kurla Street, Bombay ¥ 


ADVERTISED 
GO CUS 
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by master 
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Knitting WOOL J 


All fleece wool, processed 
craftsmen. 
Numerous varieties and in 
choicest shades to suit men 
women and children alike. 
Easy to wash and wear for 
long. All these factors puc 
together have made Bengal's 
Knitting, Wool famous all 
over the country. 
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| varieties and in 
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5 OM 
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id 
= |© “шш 
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@ Soma Vira 
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© Ramesh Bakshi 
@ Fiqr Tonswi 
Other Highlights : 
Upendranath Ashk: 
Self portrait 
Rajendra Yadav : 
„Serial Novel 
Two Special Photo 
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And 
P 
k Two regular columns 
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Available at 
all Chemists & Stores 
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You'll be enchanted with Lanolin enriched Voodoo + 
Spray 'n Set hair lacquer. Simply press the plunger 

= of the exclusive aerosol pack for a mist fine spray of е 
Voodoo keeps your hair firmly yet softly in place all 
day long. You'll love the subtle perfume in Voodoo. 
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Voodoo 
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Aerosol for modern living 
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[ DIVAT f.e С) угу n ational Cesttva l than in | 
? A Ё A 1 Hale U u J V CL E & €» d a & p duc 
VOTO MATT ES ae ASE had through the ages a division of peo | E 

into castes (or varnas), and have also hag^ m STERNE 

an injunction to divide individua! life inte ра d i 

| stages (or аѕтатаѕ). Varna Or caste gave A RO ET 

a person from his very birth a definite Sta ber-Octol 

tus in society and prescribed for him the good ove 

work that he should take up in life—an of Rama 

for which he should be properly traineq_ larly me 

so that he might have an assured livelihoog rior cast 

for himself and also be of service to his the new 

fellow men by fulfilling the duties ofa | tik (О 

| necessary profession. Me ОП 

Then there were the asramas, viz. the he у 

ditferent stages of life for every person ni y e 

A man was to prepare in the first stage ay pt 

for his later life in the world, subsequently ET 

to take up a profession and rear his fami- is believ 

own savings and be available to he} unskillec 

others in an honorary capacity, without certainly 

either competing with anyone for his live. the ba 


lihood, or being a burden even to his fa. 
mily for his own maintenance. If he liveg 


by 
SRI PRAKASA 


long enough, he was to be exempted even 
trom such honorary services, and allowed 


ly. Later he was to retire to live on his бт for the 
| 
| 
| 

to live in peace till the end. | 


These two concepts, the varna and the~ 
asrama, have given to the ancient reli- 
gion of our land the name of Varnasrama 

CCORDING to our ancients, man, Dharma. Hinduism is no proper descrip- 

generally speaking, has four chief tion of this religion. The word "Hindu" 

ambitions. He wants to be honoured really stands for the people who live on 
by his fellow men and to enjoy a good the eastern and southern sides of the Sin- 
reputation. He seeks their love and confi- dhu river. The other names for the reli- 
dence. He also desires power, adequate gion—really the code of life and conduct 
strength of mind and body, so that he can of the people now called Hindu—were 
influence and induce others to do what he Arya (noble), Vaidika (knowledgeable), 
wants to be done. Then he also very natu- Manava (human), Sanatana (eternal) 
rally seeks sufficient competence to meet Dharma (religion). The best name, how- 
and satisfy his creature needs from day to ever, is and should be Varnasrama Dharma 
day, to enable him to live according to his (the religion or code of life and conduct 
own stipulated standards of life, and to that divides people into varnas—catego- 


keep all those for whose care he is ries—and individual life into asramas — `2 py the 
responsible in reasonable comfort. stages.) | going | 
When all these objectives are met, he a i else ea 
wants above everything some amusement, These fundamental views of life have j 
something that gives him solace and re. been so embedded in our nature that, des- | TI 
creation, some engagement in which he Pite innumerable aberrations and deploy ў to do ` 
can indulge without any restrictions, when ble corruptions, they have kept us all n | cularl 
he can, so to say, go out of himself and give 2 people united under their sway and spe 11} Divali 
himself up to unrestrained enjoyment. In they have even effectively regulated 4 ; season 
other words, he hankers after opportuni- departments of our existence as human * after i 
ties to relax from the daily round of duties, beings, besides having an effective int ships ] 
the dull routine of domestic and profes. ence in regulating our feasts and festivals, 7 riya, | 
sional lize, ben he has no need to observe ОШ recreations and amusements. } Vaisy: 
any recognised conventions of social be- i | i di 
haviour and can feel that he is ME . The four great festivals Шо ihe j va 3 
self. - Hindu of today in almost all parts of unrest 
As i ll k А 7 country cbserves—and I believe these are EL paint 
15 well known, in India we have more marked in the North and the West, @ 
3 42 Ау A ers ТҮ, 4 y. gt › Sa 
Anan USQUE Qmd ADS { ploug 
23 “Th tt } or the 
é e Il 2 . , i i 
2 lustrated Weekly of India" wishes its readersa | | S 
. . У L is the 
A : Happy Divali. $ d. what 
Саала ити т 
1 mode 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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than in the South, ev anci 

India lives more in the Snes SHEET 
parts of the country—are: Raksha B a 
dhan or Sravani, the full moon day of the 
month of Sravan (July-August) SN h is 
peculiarly sacred for the ЗС the 
learned folks; Vijaya Dasami, the 10th d E j 
of the waxing moon of Aswin (Se ten | 
ber-October), which marks the tas h of | 
good over evil as typified by the Vio 

of Rama over Ravana, which is Dania 
larly meant for the Kshatriyas or the ee | 
rior caste. This is followed by Dipavali, 
the new moon day of the month of Kart- 
tik (October-November), the festi. 
val of lights, which is particularly dear to 
the Vaisyas or the merchant commu- 
nity; and lastly Holi, on the full moon 
day of the month of Falgun (Feb- 
ruary-March), when most people give 
themselves up to the sheer joy of life. This 
is believed to be particularly significant 
for the workers. and peasants,‘ the 
unskilled : labourers—known as Sudras 
certainly in no derogatory sense—who ate 
the backbone of society, and who 


(Photographs: Shama Kilanjar, 2; Dhiraj Chawda, 1; Murlidhar Jalan, 1) 


no inhibitions in regard to the celebrations. display. They were days of the purdah. 
There is no doubt that the humble peasant Women observed seclusion, and so they 
or worker enjoys his holiday very much were unfortunately not seen either among 
better,than the learned or the well-to-do. the sellers or the buyers. The crowds were 
He gives himself up to fundamental plea- always huge, and passage through the con- К 
sures on such days, which might appear to gested streets was difficult. 
be vulgar to the prude or the puritan. He 
certainly deserves more holidays and more The next day, called Naraka Chatur- 
leisure than he gets in the industrial set- dasi, was dedicated to the worship of Ha- 
up of today. numan, the faithful servitor of Sri Rama- 
chandra, when the children recited well- 
: * known verses in honour of the deity and 
; val ; for th eparture of the demon Narak. 
by their hard manual work, keep things М“ Divali memories of my boyhood days, Ее eR Re ee Noon day DS 
going and make the tasks of; everyone 60 to 65 years ago, when, I , believe, ds over, This is a great day for 
else eas these festivals were celebrated in their < y eB boss roll All life. i MEAS. 
У; pristine purity, tell те that Divali really gambling: ЕЕ i du Шер EA a 
s have also something stood for a continuous, festival of s BRE М se A n ame i | 
i : this is parti- days. It all began on ' what is calle he S AE NIORT у ; ! 
E 59, M ME коо DIRE or Dhan Teras, the day dedicated to wealth the роза may agrios A Mo E 
cularly so in the ofthe rainy —the 13th day of the dark half of the commerce involve even more gambling 
Divali which comes at the enc 0 ДЫ Karttik_-and ended on the Bhra- than perhaps other professions. Divali be- 
season, and Holi which heralds spring month of artuik апсы “ing a festival particularly dear to the mer- 
chant community, it is no wonder that it 


Г і ш i itiva. the second day of the bright 
after a severe winter. The Brahmin wor- tri Dwitiya, t 
Sravani day; the Kshat- half of the same month. (It may be noted VOR GNI E W hak 


* * 


These festival 


ips hi s on > ws 
i ae ро on Vijaya Dasami day; the that in the North, the lunar month ends dren used to receive small sums from E 
vis AES EE on Dipavali or Di- with the full moon day, and not hamer our mothers to gamble with among E 
vali day; and the Sudra gives nies ups moon day as it does m Manisa) ourselves for fun— and for a little gain also, 
д : т: е rder а if ci ore S aver. sh i 
unrestrained jollity with I anges On the Dhan Teras day, all the shops if possible. There was, however, much ii- 
ОЕ ee Pup in my old city of Kashi were illuminated as ©! gambling in the streets through- 


1 7 К 
paint on Holi. The wo hi ۱ 
ed in their varlous crafts alo | R best possible, for there was no electri- 


b ir calling—the 

the implements gf. Mer he bellows city then and the narrow streets were full ERE à 5 
share or the hammer, the > "th youngsters going about the fun went on with impunity uncheck- 
plough ays that they of elderly men with youngsters ees ed—more often the latter than the former, 
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out the festive season, sometimes resulting 
in the arrest of revellers, white sometimes 
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Lastly came the great Bhratri Dwitiya— 
the day of the meeting of brothers and sisters 
—on the second day of the bright half of the 
same month of Karttik as we of the North 
` know it. Sisters have some grouse ог other 
- all the year round: they feel that that their 

brothers do not care for them and have for- 
gotten them after their marriage. But this is 
the day when the brothers have a serious grouse 
if the sisters do not remember them and come 


о - ancestral home to meet their brothers, to revive 

zd memories of-old days when they played together 
as children in the self-same house and to give 
presents to one another. This is therefore re- 
garded as an important day of family reunion— 
if sisters happen to be old or ill, and unable 
to come to the brothers' houses. the brothers 


*. themselves go to the sisters’. 


. y . * 
[ES reminds me of a little incident when I 
was High Commissioner in Pakistan. The 
Foreign Secretary was Mr. Ikramullah; and his 
wife Sogra was reputed to have been before 
Partition a much keener and more uncompro- 
mising advocate of Pakistan than even her hus- 
a band. It so happened that at one of the par- 
- ties—and а diplomat's life is mostly passed in 
parties—Mrs. Ikramullah came up to me and 
said that she was anxious to introduce herself 
to me. I said to her: “Of course I know you. 
You are Mrs. Ikramullah.” She said: “But I 
am the sister of Suhrawardy, I became Mrs. 
Ikramullah later.’ Both the brothers Suhra- 
wardy were my contemporaries in England 
where I knew them They studied at Oxford, 
P and I at Cambridge; but we often used to meet. 
| ч I then told her thai since she was the sister 


symbolising the  pro- 
3 “tection that the brother must give to the sis- 
ti ter) to the Emperor Humayun, he left his wars 

ғ o in Bihar and rushed back to protect the dis- 
$ tressed princess who had acknowledged her- 

self as his sister, in her home in Rajasthan. * 


в of an old friend, she was my sister too. 

: i : The bond of brother and sister is very 
= strong in India: and it will be recalled that. 
e when the Rajput princess Padmini sent the 


 rakhi (the thread 


When the day of this Bhratri Dwitiya came 
round after this incident at the party, I went’ 
over to’ Mrs. Jkramullah’s house in the even- 

ing with gifts of clothes and saris for herself 
and her children. She received me with 
great courtesy, but when I told her of my mis- 
sion—her husband had not till then returned 
from His office but soon turned up—she said that 
she felt very embarrassed. I then told her that 
it was she who had introduced herself to me as a 
sister; and since she had done so, she must sub- 
mit to the liabilities of the relationship and ac- 
cept the gifts that any brother would make to 
a sister on a day like that in the,society-from 
which I came. Ў 


i She was good enough to accept the pre- 
sents; and really the Ikramullahs and myself 
became greater friends afterwards: I am happy 
_ to recall the years of long ago when they would 
come up to the High Commission of their own 
accord, late in the evenings, and say they, would 
- like to stay on to enjoy my vegetarian meal. 
We would then all squat down on the floor, 
sitting оп wooden planks, and have our meal— 
rather poor by Pakistani standards—on the roof 
. `of the house. 


They have not forgotten the old days; and 
if they happen to: be in India they do not 
fail to contact me. I am glad of it. Despite 
all sorrows and sufferings of the times, my days 
-in Pakistan were not very bad, by any means. 
_ These personal courtesies and friendships made 
те comparatively pleasant. 


Today let us dwell lovingly and lingeringly 

on this great festival of Dipavali, literally, a 
line of lights, called for short *Divali". This is 
'a festival of the merchant community. It is now 
s New Years Day. He wor- 
ships Lakshmi (Wealth), Kali (Prowess), Sara- 
and, of course, the ubiqui- 

the leader of the hosts, the 
, He opens new ledgers which 
he worships with reverence. The great charac- 
teristic of the social system that our ancestors 
i that no one was ashamed of his 
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with gifts to greet them. The sisters come to ће. 
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calling. -In fact, everyone was proud of it, 
HEE regarded as high or humble by ERE 
dern standards, actually worshipping the np 25 
ments that helped him to earn his living. Now, 
unfortunately, professions have got bifurcated 


i nd. honourable, on the one 
A E n the other, with the re- 


hand, and not such, 0 
sult that some have come to be looked up to 
and therefore aspired after by all and pong 


ħave come to be looked down upon and 
shunned by those who can afford to do so, en- 
dangering the stability of human, existence as 
time goes on. 


When we come to think of it, we are bound 
to realise that, for the proper working of hu- 
man society, all professions that are not anti- 
social are equally important, and so equally 
respectable .and honourable. In our ancient 
scheme of life, this fact was definitely and 
deliberately so. recognised. 
proud of his calling. He knew that though he 
was working for a profit—and he made no sec- 
ret of it, for he definitely declared as much 
while he worshipped his ledgers—he also rea- 
lised his duty. to society. He knew that on his 
proper working depended the economic wel- 
fare of his fellow men; and that while he work- 
ed for his gains, he also gave freely to all good 
causes—maybe, educational and medical insti- 
tutions today; maybe, as in olden times, for 
the purpose of digging wells and tanks, cons- 
tucüng temples and rest-houses for pilgrims. 
If subscription lists are examined even today, 
jt will be found that the traders and merchants 
have contributed most to public causes while 
themselves living comparatively simple lives. 
Not many names of lawyers or officials appear 
in such lists, for they spend all that they earn 
апа not unoften they earn a great deal—on 
themselves and their immediate relatives, 


at best. 


On Dipavali day, the merchant lights his 
line of lamps to celebrate the great event—the 
heralding of the New. Year's Day—when the 
accounts of the last year are closed, and the 
accounts of the.new year are opened. A review 
is made of the events of the year that has 
ended, and pledges are taken for the new year. 
This accounting is not only in terms of money, 
it is also in terms of conduct. Not only does 
the merchant represent the financial stability 
of a country, he is an index of the moral sta- 
ture of his land. If a merchant—whether he 
is a pedlar or the head of a great business or- 
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panisation—is honest and straightforward in his 
dealings with his fellow men, 1s himself a re. . 
liable and responsible person, then the whole ~ 
world will say that the people of his country 
as a whole are dependable and trustworthy, 
If. however, he is not so, everyone will think 
that not only he but all his compatriots аге 


bad. ^ PU 1 


The merchant, therefore, holds the honour 
of his race and people in the hollow of his 
hand. He must, therefore, realise his responsi- 
bility to the full in this behalf. The lamps that 
he lights in a long unending line stand for the 
brightness of the coming pleasant days of light 
and sun after the darkness of the clouds that 
had enveloped the earth in the preceding 
months, when, in the days that knew no elec- 
tricity and had few roads and communications 
all activities, including weddings, were at a- 
standstill.. Dipavali stands for the return of the- 
days when one can once again work-hard, and 
contains the promise of better’ days both for 
agriculture 
heart-searching so that any wrongs done in the 
past year may be righted and everybody can act 
in accordance with. the strict canons «of pro- .. 
priety and rectitude. As our observance of ` 
Dipavali clearly shows, we never looked down 
on wealth and plenty as believed by some 
who wrongly interpret our. ancient ideals: 
but we certainly infused spiritual values into 
the pursuit of money so that this might be. * 
earned in a proper manner and utilised to the 
full for public well-being. 


Our business world unfortunately has for 
some time’ past fallen on evil days. Persons 
who should know better are decrying those `’ 
who are in charge of the economic life of the 
land, though themselves taking full advantage 
both of their resources and their charitable dis- 
position. It is time for those who belong to the 
great merchant. communities and are engaged 
in trading and industrial enterprises—and who 
will with very special enthusiasm, be cele- 
brating Divali—to dwell on the significance of 
the day in the proper spirit. They must make. - 
sure that they will do their best to remove any 
stigma that may be attached to their name, 
rightly or wrongly. They must try to be of every 
possible service to the people who: live around 
them, and who so wholly depend upon them 
for the very things that make the complicated . . 
human life of today possible and worth. living. - 


: A Personal | Memoir 


by NAYANTARA SAHGAL 


(t LAND of cruel.wars, ghastly super- 
stitions, . wasting plague and fa- - 
mine..." This was an Englishman's 


dark view of India in 1883, while not 
long afterwards an lrishwoman wrote in sen- 
sitive appreciation, "This is a land where men 
will naturally spend the utmost that is in them. 
And yet side by side with the scarlet and gold 
of the loom, how  inimitably delicate is the 
blending of tints in the tapestry.” I grew up 
aware of an India embodying both these views 
and more, a tapestry of infinite tragedy.and in- 
finite beauty in which a child early learned to 
accept the strange amalgam. For me there were 
separate, complete, small worlds within this 
Ge ee and something in me responded to 
ang Anm receiving from each its own inimit- 


Not far down the quiet road from A 
bad's shopping area rose the stately апана, 
the Protestant church. Cool grey stone and tidy 


. flower-beds suggested repose even on the hot- 


test day. The Christian religion w: i 
friendship, familiar as VECES Ge TAB 
stood, yet its prayer like the church’s spire ex- 
haled a splendour far from earthly: “Our Fath 
who are in heavyen, hallowed be Thy mame” 


I was stirred by, the solemnity of the Command- : 


ments, simple enough for 4 chil 
Deen cushy compelling: i: Md Sax 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with al 


thy soul and with all thy might.” “Thou shalt ` 
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love thy neighbour as thyself." The sanctuary 
this church represented was strong, serene and 
unambiguous. 

Between home and the shops stood the - 
convent with its red-brick ` schoolhouse, its 
chapel guarded by an exquisite statue О the . 
Madonna. I felt drawn towards that figure of 
humility and compassion. “Holy Mary, full of 
grace...” I had learned in the schoolhouse а5 
soon as I could read, and graceful and gentle 
she wos, her image lovingly enshrined in my 
imagination. Hers was the chapel where once i 
attended Midnight Mass. Struggling agains, . 
sleep, because I had never stayed up 50 late, 
had yet been enchanted by the chapel's ornate, 
candle-lit interior and the dignity of the Latin 
service whose language seemed part of the 
sublime, mysterious, healing essence of religion. 


ness, flowi i inary event 
owing into. the ordinary an an 
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and the visitors w 
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“Namaskar”. As if to i 

linked bond, occasionally. (ers 
slogan from the street: “Hindu 
But it was a redundant cry in 
both by tradition апа 
Muslim and even childh 


of this many- 
Tose the salty 
Muslim ek ho." 


п my home 
Choice where 


thrilled to the mystici : 

tended that unns torte LOUER Which he ex- 
had never been to Delhi ч 
den I played in took SO but the gar- 
Moghul court. My friends 
the feathery branches of a 
ther fans. Never far from 


lay my favourite book, grass 


Princesses ghul 
At the centre of consci 

as the air, involuntary as bres necessary 

knowledge that I was a E, was the 


i Hin Y 
certain knowledge, the very ша шее 
was the only really puzzling uncertainty. What 
was a Hindu? Could the word be contained 
within a precise definition? I groped intuitive 
ly and emotionally towards an understanding 
of Hinduism. Around me were evidences of s 
continuing saga, recalling a past that saturated 
the present. Both past and present met in the 
Ganga that had for at least 3,000 years flowed 
through Allahabad. A whole civilisation had 


come into being under the river's s 

after year I saw the devout anys ee р 
corners of India to salute her, and, at the Kum- 
bha Mela, processions of ash-smeared ascetics 
congregate on her banks as they must have 
done since ... when? Was Hinduism older than 
time? Had it existed before the rocks? Where 
was the single Book, the supreme authority 
that would provide the answer? 


In my English friend's nursery, dolls and 
stuffed animals neatly lined a shelf; In mine, 
toys and old torn books and scraps too precious 
to part with accumulated riotously. My friend's 
world was manageable, mine a confusion. "The 
chaos in this nursery!” lamented my nurse, but 
the confusion, I was discovering, extended to 
my heart and mind, and to the chaotic, myriad- 
sided Hindu life about me. This, then, was 
my Hindu world, this antique hoard of worth 
and weakness, energy and ruin, inseparably 
bound. How would it yield my answer? 


* * * 


WAS not Christian or Muslim, but if I 

was a Hindu, what was I, and what was this 
of which I saw so many contrary evidences? 
Mine was a religion to which the temple was 
incidental, one that laid down no instruction 
for the young. No comforting “Our Father", no 
“Hail Mary", no prayers to be repeated meti- 
culously five times a day. It had no organised 
church, no Commandments, no missionaries. It 
was boundless enough to encompass a lofty 
metaphysic, rigid enough to despise the un- 
touchable. Hinduism. was the goodness 
piety reflected in one as selfless as Bibima, 
widowed great-aunt 
also the sufferance 


and abject poverty as destiny, 
combat with the senses. It was 


baffled even the ol 


Wrest 5 
questions relating to them Rig Ved 


est known of its sacred writings. The 
itself had puzzled: 


Whence, whence this manifold creation 
sprang? 

The Gods 
being— 

Who knows from whence this great 
creation sprang? 


themselves came later 


I could not es induism in its entirety 

4 spouse Hinduism in 15, E 
without harbouring a glut of superstition, PES 
Judice and meaningless trivia that had no place 


tree pa struggling (0 
free. I Sehold ог a country struggins 


myself, fo 


festations, it was the story of India. 


This bewildering i ze down ulti- 
mp vildering design brok living made 
is by Bibima. She moved through it 
it bore her indelible 1m- 
stopped to wonder why, any mor? 
pvondared at the air I breathed, OnT 

ame the ra ildr confident Mer 
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ely into a -to-day 
armoniot pattern of day-to-day 
Softly as a caress, yet 
punte eU ANUS 
than I мет 
Week 


and 
the 
I dearly loved. But it was 
of filth and clamour near 
the temple she sometimes visited. It was a tor- 
por that accepted maimed limbs, blind eyes 
letting genera- 
tions live and die in hopelessness. And it was 
the majesty of the mind engaged in lifelong 
the One wor- 
shipped through a pantheon as limitless as the 
stars. Its beginnings were lost in antiquity and 


into 


could not reject it without punishing 
r with all its great and petty man 


they would not be turned away, for it was the 
day Bibima fed them while she herself fasted. 
Story-time was peculiarly her time, devoted to 
the magic past, to saints who spent their lives 
concentrating on God, to God Himself incar- 
nated as man—once as bewitching cowherd, 
once as prince—to halt the “decay of right- 
eousness” on earth. Divali, some believed, mark- 
ed the day of rejoicing when the prince re- 
turned to his kingdom after fourteen years of 
exile. Two, three, four thousand years ago? 
When was the first Divali celebrated? What 
was its origin? Nobody knew, said Bibi- 
ma, but the little oil-lamps had flickered on 


this day every year for all those countless years 
and still had meaning today. ^ 


Regularity was not possible in a house- 
hold whose routine was subject to politics. 
Sometimes the festivals were observed, some- 
times neglected, depending on the political 
temperature of the country at the time. A con- 
ventionally celebrated Divali in our home, my 
mother told me, consisted chiefly of three days: 
the day to go to the bazar and buy a shining 
new kitchen utensil, the day to illuminate the 
house to entice Lakshmi, and the day to pay 
homage to Saraswati. Divali meant feasting on 
puffed rice and sugar toys, brightening the 
night Sky with fireworks and gambling with 
new coins till late into the night. “It meant all 
this when I was a girl, said my mother, “but 


Mellow Lights And Bright 


by V. S. NARAVANE 


T is said that when Brahma distributed the 
[= among the four castes, he gave 

Divali to the Vaisyas. But the monopoly 
seems to have lapsed long ago. Divali is now 
common property. It is celebrated with equal 
enthusiasm by every section of society. In Uttar 
Pradesh, which is culturally the heart of India, 
a number of traditions and legends associated 
with Divali have fused together. A variety 
of ceremony have been incorporated with- 
in the broad framework of the festivities. 
The general pattern is the same—cleaning and 
painting the house, gambling-bouts, illumina- 
tion, fireworks, gay apparel new utensils, 
heaps and heaps of sweetmeats, adoration of 
Lakshmi, exchange of gifts. But there are local 
traditions peculiar to different parts of Uttar 
Pradesh. Some of these have been evolved 
through history, others show the subtle work- 
ing of geographical conditions in the plains and 
the hills. 


When I recall the Divali celebrations that 
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raphs DY Shama 
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you are growing up in a disturbed atmosphere, 
cut off in so many ways from your roots... 
Your Divali isn't what mine used to be.” There 
was regret and worry in her voice for the root- - 
less young piant she was raising. It was true, 
I was not wholly at home anywhere. I was sur- 
prisingly ignorant of even the body of domes- 
tic ritual that formed so great a part of Hin- 
duism, because I was growing in an environ- 
ment where it was not regularly observed. 


Divali, when we celebrated it fully, was 
the gayest of festivals, leaving me replete with 
satisfaction. It ended, as every adventure did for 
me, with Bibima. Her room was sparsely fur- 
nished and chilly when the first breeze of win- 
ter had blown out one by one the winking d 
lamps. The trees sighed in darkness and I was - 
called to bed over and over again, but I lin- Ў 
gered sleepily in Bibima's room. "She will miss ay 
me when I leave this life,” Bibima told the 
servant who came to carry me to bed at last, 
but long before she left this life she had shown 
me part of the way to the answer I wanted. E. 
“Our Father", the litany to the Virgin. the К 
muezzin's call to prayer, and the Divali lamp, 
all signified enduring faith, but Bibima was its 3 
living example. Her presence was the promise i 
of a universal goodness that must exist be- 
cause she herself did. The rootless young plant 


I was gradually took firm root and reached 
towards faith. 


b 
Я 


vow 


I have seen in Allahabad, Lucknow and the 
hills of Kumaon since my schooldays, many 
sets of images are evoked. Particularly vivid 
are the recollections of the warmth and friend- 
liness which the festival brought to us at 
Lucknow. Since Moghul times it has been cus- 
tomary for Hindus and Muslims to join in each 
other's festivities. This tradition has been par- 
ticularly strong in Uttar Pradesh where the 
cultural fusion of the two communities has been 
more intimate than elsewhere. The Nawabs of 
Oudh, for all their faults, made an enduring } 
contribution in preserving and enriching this 

cultural integration. In Lucknow, two decades 
ago, all festivals, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
belonged to the entire city. Everyone, from q 
the betel-seller and the tonga-driver to the 

aristocrat, took pride in the gaiety and display 

of his own particular locality. І have seen old 

men with flowing beards—pious Muslims when 

it came to religious observance—clambering up " 
precarious ladders to fix the Divali lights. 


Those were the days when coloured bulbs F 
had not yet been allowed to leave their scars 
of ugliness on the face of the city. Candles were ў 
sometimes used. But it was generally recognis- k 
ed that the mellow light of the earthen oil- Я 
lamp was, after all, unsurpassed. Iliumination 
with oil-lamps involved a certain amount of 
messiness, and a good deal of labour. But all 
this was part of the fun. In the more congested 
areas of the city, the lights produced all kinds 
of unexpected patterns. The streets of old | 
Lucknow are exceedingly narrow and they are _ 
lined by many-storeyed buildings, each with 
an endless succession of terraces, balconies and 
cornices. When these were lighted up it ap- 
peared as though the houses themselves were 
embracing each other. 

As for the sweetmeat shops, there was not 
one colour of the spectrum in which dainties 
were not dyed, Moreover, these sweetmeats 
assumed every conceivable form. There were 
gods and goddesses, animals, trees and flowers 
all made of sugar. Imagine eating а crimson 
horse, an orange elephant or à deep-green 

fish! But in those uncritical juvenile days i£ did. 
not seem incongruous. l am not suggesting. 
however, that all Divali sweets—or earthen 
toys for that matter— were crudely wrought. 
Oceasionally one would come across beautiful © 
specimens, modelled with imagination and exe- _ 
cuted with great skill Yes, there were | 
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since sugar toys cannot be kept on the ta 


away or consumed. ` 


turies and has brought much renown to tha 


to develop new techniques. 


roduce a treat that was not easy to forget. 
eir showmanship was perfect. They under- 
stood the psychology of the spectators and 
knew how to sustain the element of suspense 
and expectation. They would begin with hum- 
ble items in which something unexpected in 
colour or sound was occasionally thrown in. 
Then they would gradually pass on to more 
elaborate and complicated features—shooting 
stars, rings of fire, the Sudarshan Chakra re- 
volving at a terrific speed. Sometimes a single 
item would continue for more than fifteen 
minutes, changes of colour alternating with 
changes of design. When all the tricks had 
been displayed, the master-craftsman came out 
with one or two pieces conceived on a parti- 
cularly lavish and gorgeous scale. A veritable 
.voleano would erupt, scattering a lava of mol- 
ten gold on all sides; or a Chinese lamp would 
Sail above our heads and disintegrate into 
multicoloured bits. 


Sometimes cascades of- pink and green 
would culminate in cataracts of gold that 
` would dazzle the eyes as much through their 
beauty as through their lustre. But the most re- 
markable part of the display was that it never 
ended on this note of sheer brilliance. It al- 
ways concluded with a soothing, dreamy item. 
The intensity of the light would be gradually 
reduced and tiny stars would gracefully glide 
into the pool of darkness. We did not realise 
at that time the subtlety of the arrangement, 
‘but now, when I think of those displays, I 
marvel at the great aesthetic insight of those 
unlettered craftsmen. Ramzan Khan, who led 
this band from Jalaun for many years, evi- 
dently understood that the Santa rasa is the 
monarch of all the rasas. 


> 


. s a 


A now my mind goes back to the hills and 
valleys of Kumaon where Divali means 
much more than a festival of lights. In. Kuma- 
on it is called Bagwal and I still recollect the 
ditties sung on the pavements of Almora—par- 
ticularly the one which runs like this: 


May Bagwal bring fortune to you, 
` May Bagwal bring happiness, 

Thrive like the grass, 

Be clever like the fox, 

Acquire strength like the tiger, 

May Bagwal bring success. 


In the centuries gone by, the kings of Ku- 
maon waged interminable wars against Garh- 
wal, Nepal and Tibet; and. Bagwal used to be 
celebrated as a kind of military rehearsal. Mock 
fights were staged on Divali. These fights would 
become so realistic that a number of people. 
— got seriously hurt almost every year. This was 

particularly true of the mock battles. at Debi- 
dhura and Dwarahat. Stones were freely pelt- 
ed, and the Thakurs often came out with 
shields and swords. There were occasions when 
the Government had to interfere and curb the ` 
enthusiasm of the Bagwal merry-makers.: But 


this was thirty years ago, The Kumaonis now. < 


_ manner. 


On the day following Divali, the farmers 
— of Kumaon make much of their. cattle. Cow- t| 
sheds are decorated with creepers and flower 
_ garlands. The animals are bathed and.scrub- 
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occasions when we were loath to eat them. But, bed, their horns are smeared with oil. Geomet- 
ble rical and floral patterns are painted upon their 


without attracting flies, they had to be given 


k For almost twenty-five years, the Swadeshi 
I Exhibition has been an annual feature at Alla- 

habad. It opens a few days before Divali but 
3 Y gradually warms up as the great day approa- 
| ches. There are frequent displays of fireworks. 

Very often competitions are staged between 
b different cities. From these contests, Jalaun 
invariably emerges triumphant. The art of mak- 
H "ing fireworks has flourished in Jalaun for cen- 


3 otherwise insignificant little town. between 
Jhansi and Kanpur. In the palmy days of the 
kingdom of Oudh, this art reached the pinnacle 
Of perfection. Experts from Jalaun were in- 
vited to Lucknow and were given a free hand 


On Divali day the masters of Jalaun would 


imagination to be the light emanating from 

pot. Next morning she went to a motes зп те 
a small pot and cut tiny holes in it with a 
sharpened stone. When it was night, she put a 
lamp inside the pot and, poising it precariously 
on her little head, imitated the Great Mother, 


who dances with the garba of i 
уро dances) g the vast universe 


are dark, the lamps are exhibited i 

One finds I pon ОШ Sides of the door and 
very available niche. Ne i 

so brightly as on Divali. 1 Чо they shine 


It begins, actually, 


the first night’ (Dhan Teras = 
celebrate Divali in a much more restrained 2. .ver coins in milk. ) people wash sil- 


mony on this day called Lakshmi Pujan. The 
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backs with coloured chalk-dust. They are fed 
on sweets in addition to fodder, and taken out 
in gay processions. 

As for the lighting, nature co-operates 
with man in producing the most wonderful . 
effects. In the bazars of Ranikhet there are 
terraces superimposed upon each other. When 
they are lighted up, the entire bazar looks like 
a luminous staircase specially built to connect 
the pine forests above with the valley a thou- 
sand feet below. On Divali night the hillsides, 
t seen from the valley, look like so many skies 
dotted with countless stars. Varied effects are 
produced through the configuration of the 
ridges. Almora, for instance, seen from a dis- 
tance of a few miles, appears on the night of 
Divali to be a vast semicircle of stars. i 


But the most picturesque effects are to be 
seen at Naini Tal. The coloured lights all round 
the lake illuminate the sombre surface of the 
water below. The tapering shape of-the two 
mountains which enclose the lake imparts to 
the Divali illumination in Naini Tal a beauty 
all its own. Some of the houses are situated at 
great heights. As our boat drifts slowly over 
the lake, and we turn our gaze skywards, it is 
sometimes almost impossible to say whether we 2. 1 SM 
are looking at a star or a dim light in a cottage : 
perched on some far-away promontory. 1 f a, 


cm 


Divali outings on the Yamuna sands in my 
. home city of Allahabad can be enchanting. Nor 
do I underestimate the charm and elegance 
that pervade the streets of Lucknow decorated 
for Divali—streets where the conversation is 
as refined and delicate as the muslin dresses 
which the people wear. And yet, if the choice 
were mine, I would rather spend Divali at 


I would tramp the bazars agog with -modest 
commerce. There would be a nip in the air 
even at midday, and thé evenings would be 
distinctly chilly. But I would stay on, imbib- 
ing the perfume of wild honeysuckle. I would 
D the shimmening reflections of Divali 
re 1 ights: go out one one in the lake below. 
Naini Tal than anywhere else in Uttar Pra- And then I would Slowly: climb up, anticipating 
desh. I would hear the echoes of the temple, at every step the glow and warmth of the. pine 
bells slowly dying away among the mountains. logs in the fireplace. 


Invocation To Lakshmi. 
MEd Sarada — — 


by UMASHANKAR JOSHI 


Divali is the climax. Men and women in kum-kum. Thi i 

Geo CORN ON zr Wome! 1 ; 2115 ceremony is also called Sarada 

(URL UNS REL cA Cin Pujan. It is, in fact, in honour of Lakshmi, the 
Song and dance. The harvesting is over and 
now they can relax and enjoy themselves. Sing- 
ing songs, they dance round perforated earthen 
pots (garbas) with lighted lamps inside. Some- 
times Е omen avete pots in their hands 

carry them on their heads while they grace- The children enjoy:themselves wi - 
fully clap their hands to keep time. E kers and, of course, CRINES aes daya 


Т In the villages; the ut 
"a Some dite daughter of our land must have move from бы toh Ase апе. SA T 
that it was like пасла es a Son E M sing as they proceed поры оп; 
body's head. The bit of а трон 53 ES ae while it reminds one not to forget the dull daily 


DOC round of the year duri Se! 
inside the pot and the stars appeared to her festivities, AIS Benny Sone ihc. 


ters, who have earned notoriety for one in- 
teresting reason or another: 


Divali today 
Divali tomorrow, 
The same old routine the day after. 
Rana beat his wife, ; 
Chaman ran from a cat. 
A Bania lost his turban. 
Constable Lala barked ài the dog. 
Mer! Merayun! i 
ОП phe greet the children and pour 


... When th :of Паге 
O he mevelry of the childrén has sub- 


appily thought-out ceremony. Each carries a 


| T began a month ago, the festival of lamps. new page in the account book is marked with 


Goddess „of Wealth, but Sarada, the Goddess 
of Learning, helps Lakshmi, as far as the keep- 


propriate that she too should be propitiated on 
this auspicious day: 


At the énd of the month, when the nights 
the open. 


Divali is a composite festival of five days. 


two days before Divali. On 


erve a cere- . ў ivali 
e— - husband's house on Divali. This 


ceremony is wisely devised to introduce her to 
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ing of accounts is concerned, and so it is ap- - 
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mily. What a beautiful sight it is to se 
every cowed woman silently and sweetly ic 
a acing herself, her bashful face lit up by 
Be trembling flame of the lamp she brings as 
ipt! 
a gift: ESSA 
illuminations in the towns are a gor- 
Bert but the earthen oil-lamps Hever 
harm of their own. One can never forget the 
C fistful flicker of'lamps seen late in the night 
in a village. 
The mind is still full of the intoxication of 
Divali festivities, when one awakens into 


m New Year. In the towns, young boys go 
unning along the streets very early in the 
morning, singing the song of sabras: 


After the Divali night 
It’s New Year’s morning. 
On this auspicious day, 
Sabras! Sabras! 


People leave their beds at the sound of 
this sabras song, come out of their homes, stop 
the boys and accept a little salt from them, 
giving them a silver coin in return. It is not 
exactly a purchase. But these boys make this 
best and most auspicious thing available as 
early as possible on New Year's Day and their 
services are appreciated. 


At home, the women and children are busy 
applying reddish clay to the horns of the COWS, 
oxen and buffaloes. The thalis are beaten to 
amuse the cattle as they leave the village for 
grazing. As they return in the evening, they 
are made to run fast and people interestedly 
watch for the cow that enters the village first. 


+ % * 


TEE whole day is a day of jubilation. It is a 
continuation of the high festive mood of the 
Divali night. Late in the evening, a gathering 
of all the village people is held. There is the 
music of pipes. The children are the first to 
arrive. They play with crackers. The smell 
of gunpowder is in the air. The elders arrive 
and take their seats in the middle. The Brah- 
min astrologer comes and all are eager to lis- 
ten to him, as he gives his forecasts for the 
coming year. He begins from the beginning— 
the creation of the universe—and in rapid 
strides describes the fate of man in the different 
yugas: 


In the Satya-yuga, one sowed once 
and reaped twenty-one times; 


In the Treta, one sowed once 
and reaped seven times; 


In the Dvapara, one sowed once 
and reaped three times; 


im But in the Kali, one shall verily sow seven 
1 times and shall reap but once. 


А І 
h ! Anxious hearts look forward to hearing 
а | about the coming year. The learned man gives 
e Out the dates of the important festivals, des- 
5 | 


cribes how favourable or otherwise the mon- 
Soon will be and gravely announces that the 
Year will turn out to be on the whole, say, 
«twelve annas in a rupee" or, if you please, 
twenty annas". 


‚ This ceremony over, the men get up from 
«heir seats and greet one another. Then they 
disperse and visit the houses of relatives and 
friends to Ereet them and bow to the women- 
folk. On this day one also visits the houses of 
those with whom one has had differences. All 
ill will and acrimony are forgotten. One be- 
Bins with a clean slate again. 


After three days falls Labha Panchami, the 
| day of profits, From now business transactions 
| egin in right earnest. It is interesting to note 
| that the Jains, one of the foremost business 
Communities, call this day Jnana Panchami, the 
day of knowledge. They have an age-old tradi- 
lion of worshipping books--not account books 
but palm-leaf books and other manuscripts, 
Which are well preserved in their extremely 
tich grantha-bhandars or libraries. This is the 

ay of real Sarada Pujan. 


‚„ On the full moon night comes Deva Divali, 
the Divali of the Gods. This is the last oppor- 
| Unity for children to blow off their stock of 

eràckers. The new brides, who could not come 
Divali because of some death in the 
perform the lamp-offering ceremony 
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The full moon in the sky and the lonely 
lamps ìn human abodes together go to make the 
4 mination for the Divali of the Gods. 
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OR years and years now I have watched 
Dipavali come and go, and each in its turn 
has interested me as if it was my first 
Dipavali. To town and country it comes 


alike but to each it comes in a different 
fashion. 


To the village folk it brings a sense of 
wholesome relaxation, cleanliness and rejoic- 
ing. Houses are cleaned and whitewashed, men, 
women and children anoint themselves, have 
their bath early in the morning and put on 
new clothes. A new son-in-law is an honoured 
guest and is treated as a person of importance 
by the whole village, the School-teacher com- 
ing next. Special dainties are prepared and dis- 
tributed to domestic and farm servants, to the 
washerman and the barber. As evening ap- 
proaches, the cottages and homesteads are gaily 
decorated with lights lit in earthen Saucers 
neatly arranged in rows on the pials and door- 
Steps. Big branches are cut from trees and 
planted in the ground before houses and street 
corners, with lights neatly cushioned on lumps 
of cowdung padded on the branching twigs. In 
the village square the wheel of a bullock cart, 
fixed to a pole planted securely in the ground, 
with lights arranged along the rim, is turn- 
ed into a merry-go-round of shimmering light 
to the great amusement of old and young. 


This being the season for harvesting cer- 
tain dry crops such as maize, the dried 
stalks of these plants are bundled and 
lighted at one end and brandished in the air 
by peasants going in procession along the vil- 
lage streets, Such was the picture of the festivi- 
ties in my native village more than half a 
century ago. Industrialisation and the lure of 
the town and the city have obliterated many of 
the social graces of the village communities. But 
wherever they still prevail in some measure, 
Dipavali brings light and happiness, breaking 
down the barriers created by custom, birth 
or wealth between man and man. 


To the dwellers of towns and cities, where 
the passage of the seasons is hardly ever no- 
ticed except perhaps when there is torrential 
rain or scorching heat, Dipavali is a festival 
of gorgeous spectacle, dazzling lights and up- 
roarious merriment. At home the simple cere- 
monies are quietly observed and there is great 
rejoicing. An image of the Goddess Lakshmi 
is bathed in milk and installed for worship. 
But in the deafening racket made by the 
miniature atom bombs and rockets, the primary 
significance of the occasion is lost and it 
becomes more a festival of noises than a festival 
of lights. 


° 
* * * 


ANY stories are told about the significance 

of this day and many weighty arguments 

are advanced in support of them. I do not spe- 
cialise in these speculations. Speculation, as 
someone has said, is "the art of losing the In- 
finite in search of the finite". But the belief 
that these lights are intended to serve as guides 
illumining the path of our ancestors who lived 
in a long long night of darkness SEDE EQ 
sands of years ago, in interglacia es, 
RE round the North Pole had a mild 
and temperate climate. The whole year was 
divided into one long day and one long night 
(preceded by protracted dawns and lingering 
twilights), each of six months' duration. Our re- 
mote forefathers, the Aryans, must have been 
involved during these seemingly interminable 
nights in “man's encounter _with more „Њар 
man". With what mingled feelings of dread 
and foreboding they must have awaited each 
year the hour when the long-drawn-out twi- 
light faded into night can easily be imagined. 


I remember how one Dipavali evening, 
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walking in darkness, I was beset by a feeling 
of puzzlement. Years after I had left college I 
chanced to revisit the place at the invitation 
of a friend. I went out for a long walk towards 
the seashore and, as I was returning, I realised 
it was getting dark, with the town still a mile 
away from me. The college was situated on the 
outskirts of the town and, in my eagerness to 
reach home in time for the festivities, I took 
the short-cut which ran through the college 
compound. It was a Christian college and the 
day was not a festive occasion for them. The 
path was fairly familiar to me, although I 
stumbled once or twice. The noise and the 
movement attracted the attention of the night 
watchman who was sitting on the verandah a 
hundred yards away. He shouted in his fiercest 
voice, “Who goes there?” All that I could do 
was to shout back the monosyllable "I". For the 
first time I realised how difficult it was to 
describe myself to the satisfaction of the ques- 
tioner. Or could I do it even to my own satis- 
faction? Here were two persons who wanted 
to comprehend each other but were utterly 
baffled in the attempt. Clearly the light was 
lacking which enables the one to discover the 
limits of the other's personality. After com- 
manding me to stop, the night watchman 
quickly advanced towards me and without 
heeding my words, "I am an old college stu- 
dent," lighted a match. I said in surprise, "Is 
that you, Samuel?” “Yes, master garu." He was 
good old Samuel Shantiah, a Harijan converted 
to the Christian faith during my stay at college, 
Chatting familiarly about the good old days, 
he escorted me to the other gate. Wishing me 
good-night he remarked, “You have made even 
a Christian light a lamp tonight, sir. God he 
with you." 


It this was the predicament of two persons 
caught up for a while in a dark corner of a 
modern town, what must have been the travail 
amd anguish of the dwellers of the Arctic 
home, who had to live through a long night of 
six months. What resourcefulness, what faith, 
what courage were needed to sustain them in 
their ordeal! This then is the significance of 
Dipavali: the desire to see the sun return to the 
land of the Aryans, with the destruction of the 
demon of filth and darkness, Narakasura. The 
ancient invocation, “Tamase ma jyotir gamaya" 
(Lead us from darkness unto light), must have 
emerged from the depths of the Arctic night. 
It is not merely the physical light but the light 
of knowledge that can illumine all the dark 
corners of our existence on this planet, 
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NE Dipavali night, long, long ago, I had 
O a most profound realisation. I was eight 

then, and had, in my share of squibs and 

sparklers, a large, black, wickless Roman 
candle. Naturally I reserved this prize posses- 
sion to the last, for I knew at.once, with that 
infallible, intuitive certainty that is beyond 
gross reason, that its incendiary potential was 
terrific—moreover, I did not know which end 
to’ light. . - s 


Finally I consulted an elder, who had a 
good long look at the Roman candle and then 
marked the end I was to light by inserting a 
match into it, which, he explained, would also 
help in getting the thing going. The net result 
of it all was that, ignited at the wrong end, 
the candle went off like.a rocket, missing my 
body by inches but burning my palm badly. I 
still remember the pain and shock of the ex- 
perience, and the realisation that came to me 
when the shock had passed and the pain re- 
mained—mere age and status were not indica- 
tions of wisdom, or even knowledge. Later, as 
а young student of biology at college, I had 
ample proof of the soundness of my thesis, from 
a furtive but close study of my mentors, and 
now that I am no longer young, I know its 
truth from experience—mere age and status are 
no indications of knowledge, or even intellig- 
ence. 


You may ask what all this has to do with 
Dipavali in Tamilnad, but of course it is vitally 
relevant. Why, if I had not been a Tamilian 
boy in a very Tamilian household, I might 
never have made this profound discovery so 
early in life, a thing which has been of inestim- 
able value in saving me from taking the advice 
of elders and higwigs. It is only in South India 
that we celebrate Dipavali with such explosive 

heartiness, with such incendiary zeal. [The 
author’s claim will be disputed by many other 
parts of India—Ed,] In the North, even in 
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Heartiness 


Maharashtra and the West, it is the festival of 
lights, a time for the soft luminosity of wicks 
steeped in oil in shallow panthis and burning 
with a golden, naked flame, a time for glad- 
ness, no doubt, but not for riotous joy. 


Every year, in October-November, my 
wife, who is a Maharashtrian, tells me how 
strange it is that people in Tamilnad should 
conduct themselves with such lack of dignity 
during Divali, even. grown-ups indulging in 
fireworks with undisguised gusto, making it a 
festival ‘of noise and explosive violence and 
not of light as it should be, how much stranger 
that a month or so after Divali these same 
people should celebrate Karttikai as the-fes- 
tival of lights, and deck their homes at night 
with the modest radiance, that nothing else 
can match, of charming little wick-lamps of 
baked clay. 


* * * 


should conduct ourselves in this manner, 
but we do. And though my mythology is dim, 
I think it is right and proper that we should 
lebr (which we never call 
Divali) the way we do. The thing goes farther 
back than mythology, right back to the primi- 
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mic achievements) but which has lost neither 
its capacity for deafening noise nor its danger. . 
ous potential for starting fires. Such things 
must, of course, be banned, and nothing is lost 


thereby; we have the squibs still. 


And what did they do in the dim past, 
when there was no gunpowder and no fire- 


works? I do not know, but no doubt they had . 


reliable indigenous substitutes. I know one- of: 
them. Even today, in the countryside, poor boys 
who cannot afford to buy crackers or sparklers 
make use of the dried male spikes of the pal-, 
myra as a substitute. Well scorched. over a 
fire, and swung round and round at the end of, 
a length of string, these: give off a profuse and 
magnificent shower of sparks for a long time 
I have seen few displays of fireworks more 
beautiful than this home-made sparkler in the 


hands of some local expert; the smoothly-cury- . 


ick tracks. of the red-gold sparks are 
od, thik against the blackness of the night, ae 
the palmyra spike is swung round in circles 
and in figures of eight at head level. T 


But I must not leave you with the impres. 
sion that in Tamilnad we celebrate ` Dipavali 
only with fireworks and explosives. True, we . 
do not keep wick-lamps, artistically -arrangeg 
in rows, burning all night in honour of Dhana- 
lakshmi, goddess of wealth, or gamble for her 
favour as they do in the Deccan, but we haye 
other and honourable traditional celebrations, 
and we, too, worship the goddess, in ceremonia] 
style. Nowhere else are new clothes so essen.- 
tial to the festival—even in the poorest homes; 
they bég, borrow or buy new clothes for the 
occasion. How well I remember, the traditional 
Dipavali morning from'my boyhood! The hated 
pre-dawn oil-bath, after which one dressed in’ 
a resplendent new dhoti and shirt, and feasted 
on dishes specially made for the. day (many ‘of 
them delectable sweets, of course)—then the 
prudent resumption of one’s old clothes before 
making a start on the fireworks! And all day 
long, and' well into the night, it was one glori- 
ous, licensed holiday. 


E] 2 * * 


IN the, Tamil country, it is. the custom to 


make much of the sons-in-law of the house : 


when Dipavali comes round—till,the formality 
of the relationship wears thin, at any rate. The 
first Dipavali after a man's marriage is cele- 
brated specially in his honour in ‘his wife's 
home, and the "new son-in-law", to use a liter- 
al translation, is given the finest gold-border- 
ed dhoti and angavastram that his father-in- 


law can afford, and generally treated like a ` 


‘prince. Much -good-natured, but frequently 
silly, ragging of the son-in-law is also sanc- 
tioned by-custom at this- time—a thing that 
gives him the opportunity to get to know his 
wife's people better, if he is a sensible chap, 
and formulate his . reserves towards each of. 
them! I do not mention this peculiarly Tamilian 
aspect of the festival as something significant 
or noteworthy—the connection. between: Dipa- 
vali and sons-in-law, even brand-new ones, 
has always escaped me. Я 


If one seeks.to analyse the peculiar quality 
of Dipavali in the South, the way it differs, 
not from Divali elsewhere, but from other all- 
India festivals celebrated in Tamilnad, perhaps- 
the difference will be found in its lack of any 
deep religious significance or symbolism. The 
quiddity of Dipavali seems to lie in the 


'Strongly-felt conviction that it is a day on 


which a good time should be had by all, to the 
extent possible—as I said, it is a licensed holi- 
day. Naturally, then, it is a festival that be- 
longs much more to children than to grown 
men and women, for it is the children that can 
really enjoy a holiday to the full with no sub- 
Sequent regrets, having a less easily-satiated 
үрреше for sweets and less dyspeptic diges- 
ions. 


,In fact, it is mainly for the sake of the 
children that we make SN à variety of things 


fo eat, and buy such quantities of fireworks: 
Then, not to disappoint the little ones and spol 


the day for them, we share the fun with them, 


and manfully strive to outdo them at eating 
competitions. And, naturally, since there mig 


pe Hsks involved, we do all the hard work, 
igniting the more combustible squibs Ge 
Sparklers, while they stand around and watt 
with apprehensive delight. 
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s . chocolate doughnuts), her two 


2 What théy: ate for Supper and fascinated, 


А a which kept their feet on 
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LEARNT to read when I 

was six, and for the next 

three years my favourite 
reading (this was in Germany, 
and in German) was a Series 
of books about a little girl call- 
ed Annemarie Braun. [ could 
never get enough of Annemarie 
Braun. She became my alter 
“ego and her family was my fa- 
mily—her father, Herr Doktor 
Braun, and her mother, Fray 
Braun (who had friends to 
' afternoon coffee and served 


not. There were plenty of my 
kind of books and they varied 
enormously. in quality. But 1 
didn't care about quality: I only 
wanted to read, as I have said, 
about how People lived, ang 
any author who told me that 
Was all right by me. This was 


bombing. We Spent our nights 
in the air raid Shelters, and at 
dawn, when the all clear sound- 
ed, we came home (always 
Pleasurably Surprised to find 
our house still standing) and I 
Went to bed and began to read. 
I read till it was time to go to 
School, and then I came home 
and read some more til] it was 
time to go to the 
air raid shelter, 
and there I went 
on reading till 


elder brothers, Hans and mis- 
chievous Klaus. Fortunately 
the author, a lady by the name 
of Else Ury, supplied volumes 
and volumes of Annemarie 
"Braun, starting with her as a 
little girl- playing with her 
dolls, then going to school, to 
medical college, getting marri- 
ed,. having children and—yes, 
really—grandchildren. It was the lights were 
all those intimate details of fa. dimmed, It was 
mily life that intrigued me my most glorious, 


un- 
What'sort of house they. lived selfconscious, in- 
in апа by what nicknames they discriminate ге- 


called each other, the way they ading time. [ 
spoke, the way they dressed— .read. chunks of 


everything .was there and Dickens, .J. В. 
everything was of the highest Priestley, dol 
fascination for me. ; toy, A. J. Cronin, 
Н Jane : Austen, 
YEARS OF DISCOVERY Dostoevsky, Hugh Walpole, 


Else Ury fixed my taste for 


Gone With The Wind; and 
life. After her, it was only 


loved them: all equally. 


The sorting-out came later. 
But before that there was a ra- 
ther unfortunate phase when I 
read not what I liked but what, 


* ground and soberly con- 
cerned themselves with the 
everyday details of everyday 
life that could hold my atten- 


I abhorred everything I thought I ought to like. Dur- 
that was out of nature—fairies, ing my last year-at school’ and 
Witches, miracles, Anything my first year at college, I felt 


that couldn't really happen romantic stirrings’ in my soul 
Wasn’t literature, as far as I was and thought it was right for me 


Concerned, And so, later, from, to read lots of romantic poetry. 
about the age of thirteen, when It bored me, though I would 
a : 


never dare admit this. At that 
period I seem to have spent a 


3 os У how People lived in-a cer- great deal of my time comimut- 
Y orks tain Specified place: ‘and at: ing to and from college on the 
A 3 Certain specified time that in- . underground train, and H re- - 
t eating “Tested me, Thad only to open member sitting in that artificial 
0 n ; book to know at.once whe- heat in a.green upholstered 
waleh iat Was my.kind of book or seat, softly wallowing ih Keats 
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Which : Have 


in England, at the time of the: 


and Shelley and pretending to 
myself that I too was sensuous 
and pantheistic, liberal’ and 
high-thinking, I varied Keats 
and Shelley with Nietzsche and 
Marx, for they too, I felt, 
ought to kindle me into the 
right kind of fire. But the only 
flames that ever rose from me 
were like those of the electric 
. fires which simulate red-hot 
coals in papier mache, 


But then I came to other 
writers with whom I could feel 
a more sincere and Spontaneous 
involvement. I intensely admir- 


ed and rather feared John 
Donne, 


because he 
s= clever, 


Was so 
complex, 
manly, fercely 
passionate; and 
loved Geor ge 
Herbert for his 
gentle soul. Those 
` t w o—and, per- 
haps, Ge rard 
Manley Hopkins, 
who seemed to 
combine some of 
the qualities of 
both of them— 
led me back to 
look for authors 
who likewise 
Struck chords which I had 
already felt within .my- 
self, or wh ich, as soon 
as Struck, set up vibrations 
Which seemed familiar even 
when they were new. I began 
to re-read many of the books 
I had so unquestioningly swal- 
lowed five years before. Funda- 
mentally, my taste remained 
the same: it was still for au- 
thors who could show life as it 
is lived, concretely and in de- 
tail. But now I began to test the 
quality of this life they depict- 
ed. It was no longer enough for 
an author to describe a char- 
acter cleaning his teeth; if I 
couldn't smell the toothpaste, 
feel the feel of the bristles of 
the brush and the hardness of 
the teeth, then it was not good 
enough. I looked for a sensuous 
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and completely realised feel of 
life, the physical Weight of the 
world, for smells and warm 
flesh. Without these qualities, a 
book remained for me a collec- 
tion of words; but with them 
the most unpromising material 
Was transformed. Once I pick- 
ed up a tattered volume of lêt. — 
ters written by a very small, 
disreputable, eighteenth-cen- 
tury rake called Beau Feilding 

to his prostitute mistress; the 
Pages were brown-edged and 
worm-eaten and smelt of the 
grave, and so it was the more 
Startling suddenly to be con- 
fronted by a feeling, still fresh 
and warm, of a very real and 
very physical love, 


VITAL EXPERIENCE E 

I am not writing about books 
Which have influenced me at 
all I don't ‘know what books 
have influenced me, or how 
they have done so. I only know 
that there are some books—not 
9ne, not two, but scores of them 
—which I have loved SO pas- 
sionately that they have be- 
come part of my most vital ex- 
perience. Just as everyone 


has 

his life certain moments 

Which stand out by their inten- 

Sity above all other moments, 

so there are certain Scenes in 

certain books which, once read,” 
enter as it were into the blood- . 
Stream. How ever to forget that 

moment in Antony and Cleo. E 
patra, when Antony is dying. 

and begs Cleopatra to come to 
him for опе - last kiss? She 


answers, “I dare not, dear— 4 
dear my lord, pardon—I dare E 
not," for she is afraid of being "d 


captured; so instead she and her 
waiting-women draw him up to 
her window, and as they haul 
the dying lover up to her, he 
begs, “O, quick, or I am gone,” 
and she, that brave, great, gay, 
ageing woman, pulls and pulls 
and says, "Here's sport, indeed! 
How heavy weighs my lord!” 
in that hour of their death. 


Or the moment in Dostoev= 
Sky's The Brothers Karamazov 
(Please Turn To Page 45) ——— 
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Unsolicited letters of testimony 
prove outstanding value of 


orhans 


Toothpaste 


All my teeth are intact. But in 1943, the 


ral inci —both upper 
and the lateral incisors— 
> d infirm and I 


Some day 


central 
and lower—became shaky an 


really thought they were to go. 


“J am now 


i ight of the pre- 
ў : 3. my eyes caught sig : 
2 54 D А ро I began to use 1t and 
ў 7 "у ч 
of agi now I am extremely glad to say Forhan’s 4 


has saved my teeth and has kept them strong 
and firm” 


for my patients whenever they complained 
“J have 


of teeth or gum troubles and the pa | 
: Y NUS ren 
always were always thankful to me. Even chi ee 
escribed patients are encouraged by me io ES 
ү Forhan's and many visitors to my dispensary 


Forhan’s use Forhan’s for their children". 


oF 


| 
| 


by using Forhan’s Toothpaste. I heats | 
“T have before from my father that Forhan x A х 
3 beneficial for the gums. Consequently, W s i d 
ш mv gum trouble originated, I rememberec I 
immense my РЕ advice, and decided i to b. | 
benefit Forhan’s and I have been using Forhan | 


» 
ever SINCE . 


The Toothpaste 
created by a 
Dentist 
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EARLY all political move- 
ments and revolutions in 
modern times have thrown 


up their own variant of 
the stormy  petrel—a human 
dynamo, possessed of extra- 
ordinary powers of mind and 
will, intent upon realising ‘his 
dream through fire, sword and 


‘steel, oblivious of the historica] 
reality around him, scornful of 
compromise, adjustment Or prag- 
matic alliances, driving his elders 
and betters into uncomfortable 
corners. In his brief hour of glory, 
he shines like a lonely Star, an 
Olympian god set upon a unique 
course. He is convinced of his own 
role as man of destiny, and then 
seeks to impose his vision upon 
his people. But nearly always a 
strange, tragic fate overtakes him; 
history and personal destiny às if 
in collusion make him a plaything, 
a travesty of his earlier self. Gone 
at one stroke the erstwhile values 
and visions, gone the revolutionary 
spirit and dream! Instead a wild, 
adventurist credo becomes the last 
refuge in a world gone awry. In 
this new equation, friends turn 
into enemies, and the enemies be- 
come , unwanted partners in a 
doubtful transaction, 


Does Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose fit into this frame of events? 
Is he indeed an archetypal figure 
in politics? A lot has 
and written 
both Panegyrics and denigrations 
running to partisan inflation. Now 
that the dust has settled, perhaps a 
more dispassionate assessment of 


his role can be attempted. Thus 
Crossroads i 


€, but also reveals the spiritual 
a political mind in travail 
and suffering. 


The volume under review opens 
With Subhas Bose's famous add- 
to the Haripura Congress 
When he was at the peak of his 
Powers and popularity. As newly- 
elected President of ihe Congress, 
he was highly conscious of the 
acca to consolidate forces of free- 

om in the country, but any talk 
of compromise with the perfidious 
Albion is anathema to him. At this 
time of his stormy career, he was 
Still an avowed Socialist, using at 
times a Strong Marxist accent, and 
distrustful of the Right Wing 
headed by Sardar Patel and bless- 

d by Gandhiji. 


a glimpse of the 
after his pyrrhic 
the controversial Tri- 
pura Session, full of “loathing and 
t for politics”, he broods over 
divine", and thinks of. 
the Himalayas. But as 
tary 25 Ло “outsider”, the momen- 
Suck Pulse disappears, and he is 
“xed in by the political mael- 
In ta. Weeping the world in 1939. 
act, it was an imperative of his 
3t he be at the centre of 
When that becomes 
lor? he is obliged to take a 
упт чле into the dark and the 
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D. S. M. 
"Culture Of Poverty" 


SOCIAL scientist Oscar Lewis— 

who has Written, among other 
books, a study of village life in 
Northern India—sub-titles his 
latest work “The 
Mexican 


into "the culture of poverty". The 
family one 
room in a slum tenement in Mexico 
Father San- 
and Roberto, 
daughters Consuelo and 
Marta. heirs is not the lowest 
level of poverty though it is diffi- 
cult to believe, from this interisive 
questionnaire, that greater or more 


squalor could exist th 
that depicted here. ne might 
lerm the author, who carefully 
avoids both over-sentimentalisa- 


tion and brutalisation, a novelist 
manque as much as a painstaking 
anthropologist. There is sufficient 
material here for a Gogolesque 
epic and a score of short stories, 
As it stands, the work is some- 
what formless, the self-confessions 
of the quintet being made up, for 
the most part, of interminable tri- 


vialities, which tend to drone from 
the pages with a wasp-like per- 
sistence. The dictaphone has obvi- 
ously heightened this flow of detail 
and the limits of tedium are reach- 
ed half way through the volume. 


| 


ЛА E X aUa, d 
RAJA RAO, well-known 
Indian author. 


The reader is thereafter occasio- 
nally Shocked back into attention 


tant of a dull, Stereotyped day 
were recorded on 
Eraph. It is exasperating that, in 
the midst of it all, an almost Dic- 
kensian touch, warm and human, 
momentarily lights up the narra- 
tive, before fading away once 
more into the nebula of detail. 


S. M. 
Bold I nterpretation 


TRINITY KEY by H. B. Step- 

hens (Distributors in India: 
Thacker & Co. Bombay; Rs. 14), 
offers a com rehensive interpre- 
tation of the New and Old Testa- 
ment in a Symbological fashion. 
The Bible is looked upon as an al- 
legorical _ Scripture of immense 
metaphysical significance. Con- 
cepts, it is urged, are to be treated 
as symbols. Their value is in their 
Suggestiveness and not іп • their 
literal meaning. Enlightenment is 
experience in seeing things as they 
are and the Trinity is the Biblical 
Symbol for Truth. The Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost are in- 
terpreted to stand for Mind, 
Thought and Body. 


Christianity is interpreted as a 
form of idealism. It is a challenge 
to scientific materialism. “God is 
mind, the individual’s mind and the 
individual’s mentality is the king- 
dom of God.” Mind, Thought and 
Body are derived from God. The 
eardinal sin", according to the 
author, is mankind’s mistaken be- 
lief in material life and existence. 
Life and intelligence are spiritual 
qualities. The individual's mind 
and thoughts are not material 
qualities of his body and brain. 
The intrinsic nature of man is per- 
fect, eternal and purely mental. 


The author elevates human rea- 
son to great heights and finds 
man's salvation in that unique 
faculty. “Thought is to the mind 
what food is to the body." He seeks 
to interpret the Gospel of Jesus, 
selecting over a hundred import- 
ant passages, in the light of the 
importance of thought. Such an 
interpretation is a bold adventure, 
and it will be a rude shock to 
Christian fundamentalists who be- 
lieve in the grace of Christ, but 
one cannot say that there is no 
support for it in the Bible. 


The efficacy of human reason 
alone is not enough for the per- 
plexed man of today. It is not 
enough for. man to know what is 
good, but he must also will it into 
action. Insight and will both are 
necessary for moral action. We 
know the good, but we are not able 
to practise it; we know the evil, 
but we are not always able to 
desist from it. 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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FIVE LONG STORIES 


: { HIS story, mind you, is not about Lord 
f I | Vishnu's consort but about an ordinary 


girl named Lakshmi who wants to get 
out of her prison." This opening sentence of 
Rajendra Yadav's Jahan Lakshmi Kaid Hai 


| * (Where, Lakshmi is Imprisoned)—from а selec- 


"Sire to 


tion entitled Panch Lambi Kahanian*—arouses 
curiosity as well as a few apprehensions. The 
_ apprehensions are that Lakshmi will be a poor 
. beautiful girl married against her wishes, of 
course, to a wealthy old man, that her “prison” 
is probably going to be woven into a threadbare 
"symbol of the young Indian woman's helpless- 
» ness, that the writer is ‘going to do his worst 
to wrest an extra tear at his heroine's sorry 
plight, and that he will conclude his tale on 


- a moralistic note. Fortunately, only the last of | 


these apprehensions turns out to be true. The 


+ concluding paragraph of this remarkable tale, 


told with great skill and restraint, betrays: the 
writer’s sudden. and unnecessary collapse: “A 
question arose of itself in Govind's mind: Am. 
I the first man to have been agitated by this 
appeal? Are there others who have heard this 
appeal but turned a deaf ear to it? But can 
one really turn a deaf ear to the appeal of a 
young woman?” 
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prosperity, he.has liter-. 
oddess of wealth, Laksh- 

: ughter, This paternal re- 
Pression ссаѕіопа1` reverberation in 

shmi’ fits. In a more lucid mo- 
ment, however, she conveys her tormenting de- 
flee her, prison: by underlining a few 
sentences іп а magazine that she borrows from 
vind through the secret agency of her little 
"I hold you dearer than my life... 

S iant to elope with you... I will hang my- 

ed L^ From-behind these lines, Lakshmi's starv- 

the face peers at Govind and the reader with 


mi, his p, 


irtual death. 
D + * * 
A few years back Phanishwar Nath Renu 
cated an unprecedented’ thrill among Hindi 
is sudden emergence into promi- 
is novel Maila Anchal, The ùn- 
Y of critical enthusiasm: was . incredible, 


ute urgency of a person gagged into 


ever, that we 
Same kind 
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(The Third 
the title of 
s an indica- 


an urbanite's romanticis 
without reduci imself to the championship 
of any kind of noble savage. 


The substance of this tale concerns the 
tender feelings of a forty-year-old bullock- 
cart driver, Hiraman, for a smart young act- 
ress of a rural theatrical company (nautanki), 
Hirabai. The juxtaposition looks both incredi- 
ble and ultra-romantic. It goes to Renu's cre- 
dit that he convinces the reader not gay of 
the authenticity of this experience of his hero 
but also of the unfamiliar agitation that is thus 
caused in the hero's whole being. The Actress, 
who to Hiraman's eye is a heavenly being, re- 
mains a very human character without the 
stock qualities of a “woman of that class". 
Their mutual affection does not result in an 
unbelievable marriage, nor does it end in an 
irreparable tragedy. hey come together. brief- 
ly in Hiraman's Slow*moving cart, their talk 
gradually assumes a tone of intimacy, during 
the journey, Hiraman watches her performance 
for a few enraptured nights, his companions 
envy him and dote on her from a distance, she 
leaves for another town after a sad, subdued 
farewell to Hiraman, who perhaps takes a vow 
not to accept а арат? from the theatrical 
“kompany”, and then goes his slow dusty way 
murmuring her song “Mare Gaye Gulpham... 
But this is an inadequate summary of an ex- 
uisite tale which, in the absence of a tran- 
slation, is accessible to us only in the original. 


» 

Kosi Ka Ghatwar (The Miller of Kosi) 
by Shekhar Joshi is the only mediocre tale in 
this volume and could have been easily re- 
placed by one of its betters, especially when 
it does not even satisfy the criterion of length 
implied in the title of the book. It is a roman- 
tic account of a village romance that did not 
mature. lt has the unreal charm that some 


 city-dwelling writers try to evoke as an.act 


"Selected by Mohan Rakesh; 
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ious. homage to their old home that may 
осв been in a village once upon а time. The 


loneliness of its jilted hero somehow does not 
ting true, nor does h encounter with 
: years. The rural 
seems contrived and lifeless. __ 
б е n 
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Latika is.a virtual prisone 
re she found and lost her 


"tries to 
to forget; but 


remoni- 
returns 


xtremely 

mong themselves, despite 

es, these three characters 

across to one another; their 

estrangement is complete and overwhelming. 
We have few stories in Hindi of the order of 
excellence and mastery represented by Parinde. 


` 
TEE interest of Mohan Rakesh's tale, Miss 
Paul, like Rajendra Yadav's discussed above, 
consists in the process whereby the real prob- 
lem and character of Miss Paul is revealed to 
us. The revelation is conveyed through a cen- 
tral Consciousness, Ranjit, in whose curiosity 
about Miss Paul we share vicariously. This 
story, however, is told in the first person, a mode 
that always results in à greater ease of man- 
ner and style. The narrator's own personality, 
consequently, recedes into the background. 
When he is not telling a story exclusively his 
own, the first-person narrator should not draw 
too much attention to himself nor should he 
be made to indulge in un garru- ` 
lity. Rakesh's p survives 
these criteria involving the 
reader deeply acter of the hero-. 
ine. She, we f justed to her sur- 
S largely because of 
malicious attitude of 
er obesity complicates 
ther people further. 


Rakesh succeeds in giving us a measure of 
her isolation and an idea of her intrinsic in- 
necence without resorting to the tricks of a 
sentimentalist. The Pace of the story, however, 
remains rather slow. One would not have ob- 
jected to this slowness if the narrator's res- 
ponse to the main character had been rendered 
With the sensitiveness and insight that one ex- 
pects from Moh . I suppose, he could 

Story—for instance, - 


9 represent himself in this 
volume. * 
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Just a few garments made 
from expertly woven 

Dinesh Woollen Suitings can 
keep you smartly dressed 

for years. No wear and tear, 
so no frequent replacements. 
A little brushing, à little 
ironing, and very occasional 
laundering is all that is 
necessary to keep your Dinesh: 
woollens in shape. All told, 
it is so much cheaper to be 
smarter in Dinesh woollens! 
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Serges, Tweeds, ‘Terylene (55% 
‘Terylene’ 45% Wool), Worsteds, 
Light-weight Suitings. Also: Blankets, 
Rugs, and Woollen Yarns. 
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reputation for greatness, a product 
must have the quality to stand the test of time. 
Such is the story of the Parker *51` pen. As 
men bought it and used it and came to recognise 
its worth, its reputation for fine quality and 
craftsmanship grew. And the succeeding years 
brought new friends to the Parker ‘51° as each 


To achieve a 


generation was intro- 
duced to its many 


REFRESHINGLY DIFFERENT ..0 


fine qualities. 

Someone you know... 
perhaps you your- 
self...deserves the 
world’s most wanted 
pen...the Parker “51”. 
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Parker QUINK—the ink that's best 
including the Parker “S1: pen. 
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1962, 


E been travelling. This letter is 
ПАХ fore something of a travelogue of 
South-East Asia. С 


| of the persons I met in Kuala 
[ MU Malaya, was Dato MESS Samban- 
Lum that country's Minister for Works 
tha” and Telecommunications, and his 
JP ife. (Dato is a title and literally means 
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father 


The Dato spoke to me of his last visit 
C to India. That was in 1959, when he at- 
_ ‘tended an international conference in New 
Delhi as the Malayan Government's re- 
presentative. But he told me more about 
his meeting with Acharya Vinoba Bhave 
—not in New Delhi, but in a remote and 
quite inaccessible village in Rajasthan. It 
was a chance encounter, brought about 
"by God's grace", as Dato Sambanthan 
‘put it. 
"I had decided to have Vinoba's bless- 
ings even. before I landed in India," the 
_‚ Dato said with becoming humility. “But in 
New Delhi nobody seemed to know where 
he was.” ) 


* * * 


THEN, accidentally, he met a Mr. Cherian, 
| who had in fact returned just then 
‘No the capital from the Bhoodan leader's 

éemporary camp somewhere in Rajasthan. 
b The problem then was to secure transport 

to this village, whose only communications 
link with the rest of India was by bullock- 
cart. 


"Providentially, says Dato Samban- 
than, "Mr. D. P. Karmarkar rang me up 
around midnight in my hotel and asked 
me casually whether I was being well look- 
| ed after. Indeed, I was. But I mustered up 
| enough courage to ask him whether he 
| could Spare a car and a driver to go to 
| this village in Rajasthan." 

" So the car arrived with a half-somno- 
Al її driver who—according to him—had 

| ad no Sleep the previous night. With this 
Partially-conscious driver at the wheel, 
Dato Sambanthan, together with Mr. Che- 
Tlàn, started off at 2 a.m. on a pilgrimage 
0 Vinoba's temporary abode in the Rajas- 
than desert. 


Around 4 a.m., the sleepy driver ap- 
Parently dozed off while still at the wheel, 
and the car got stuck in the sand. Luckily 
S PAN" for the Dato, a camel with a load on its 

О ump was passing by. Mr. Cherian hailed 
its driver. A suitable payment persuaded 


m to let the camel pull out the car from 
„ле sand. 


| ptt 
s best for 1F ig, "At dawn we were at Vinoba's camp. 
[/ T spent about an hour or so with him, and 
' ; a convinced that he gave me his bless- 
he Dato said, asking: “Without his 
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E is the biggest co-operative society 


about the future—a feeling which they 
.had entertained mistakenly, because Ma- 
laya has proved to be one of the most 
stable countries in Asia and one of the 
best places for investment. 


Nevertheless, British plantation own- 
ers began selling their holdings. And these 
were often fragmented and subdivided 
before being bought and resold by the 
Chinese residents of Malaya. One of the 
Tesults of the fragmentation and sale. of 
the rubber estates was the eviction, actual 
or threatened, of Indian labourers. 


Why couldn’t the Indians themseives 
have bought the estates that were up for 
sale? After all, the Chinese, themselves, 
like the Indians, had come to Malaya as 
labourers. One reason was that the Chin- 
ese were more thrifty. Having settled in 


HONG KONG 


AN ASIAN. TRAVELOGUE 


Malaya in far larger numbers than the 
Indians, they had spread out and had ‘set- 
tled down permanently on the land. With 
their numerical strength, which is nearly 
equal to that of the mild Malays them- 


selves, the Chinese did not have to adapt ` 


themselves to Malayan ways to any great 
degree. - К 
Being in this advantageous position, 
they could buy up the еѕігісѕ owned by 
the Europeans. And the only way the In- 
dian labourers could acquire the estates 
was on a co-operative basis. 


„ Dato Sambanthan -started the Co-ope- 
rative Society in June, 1960. Shares could 
be bought in easy instalments. A year 
later, the Society had bought an estate of 
3,000 acres in Kedah State. Today it owns, 
in all, about 6,000 acres of rich rubber 
plantations worth more than Rs. 1 crore. 
Within a matter of months, rubber pro- 
duction on the Society's estate has gone 
up by more than 30 per cent., vindicating 
Dato Sambanthan's faith in co-operative 
endeavour. 


s 

HERE is a great deal of talk nowadays 
about the alleged failure of India's 
foreign policy. Let me not be pretentious 
enough to analyse the foreign. policy of 
India. But I have often wondered to what 
extent the reputation of a country 
abroad depends on the behaviour of that 
country's envoy. During my recent tour of 
South-East Asia, I had the privilege of 
being one of the guests at a luncheon given 

by an Indian Minister of State. 


At this luncheon, the Indian envoy 
arrived about five minutes late, after all 
the other guests, including ministers, were 
seated. And no sooner was the luncheon 
over than our great envoy walked off stiff- 
ly without even caring to shake hands 
with the other guests. This luncheon. let 
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us remember, was not given in the en- 
voy's honour. His behaviour reminded me 
of British governors in the good old days 
of the Raj, a quarter of a century ago. 


Behaviour like this can only bring dis- 
credit to India. It may pass for greatness 
in the stifling, snobbish atmosphere of New 
Delhi, where not only would the wife of a 
Joint Secretary not speak to the wife of a 
Deputy Secretary, but even their respec- 
tive stenographers’ wives would not speak 
to each other. 


Not all our envoys are supercilious and 
stiff, of course. But perhaps those who are 
not are in a minority. Glancing through 
some Philippine newspapers, I was plea- 
santly surprised to find The Manila Chro- 
nicle's magazine section devote two entire 
pages to the retiring Indian ambassador, 
Mr. Sankar Nath Maitra, and his family. 
Said the Chronicle: "If his embassy re- 
tained its diplomatic privileges, remaining 
always a piece of India on foreign soil, 
there was no 'extra-territoriality' in the 
hearts of the ambassador and his family. 
The similarities between the Philippines 
and their native West Bengal far out- 
weighed any minor differences. 


"They leave behind scores of friends 
who never again will think of India as a 
far-away country, its customs unknown or 
Strange. This is due in large measure to 
the fact that during their tour of duty 
here, the Maitras truly became an integral 
part of their host country." 


That is a fine tribute, indeed, and not 
many of our envoys abroad have earned 
Such a fine write-up. It was not merely 
The Manila Chronicle; other Philippine 
journals remarked that Mr. Maitra had 
helped soften the impaet of Goa on the 
Philippines and in making Tagore and 
Gandhi better known and understood. 
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The Kuchipudi Dance-Drama 


UCHIPUDI is a village in the Krishna 

district of Andhra Pradesh. It lies on 

the main Vijayavada-Masulipatnam road, 

32 miles from Vijayavada and 15 miles 
from Masulipatnam. The village originally 
stood on the banks of the River Krishna, but, 
the river having changed its course five centu- 
ries ago, it is now three miles away from it. 
The Krishna divides into three branches as it 
enters the Bay of Bengal, and this results in 
the formation of islands. These islands are 
known as divis in Telugu and the Divi taluk 
area takes its name from them. 


The derivation of the name Kuchipudi is 
variously explained. The older generation says 
that it was originally called Kuchelapuri—a 
village founded by Kuchela. To me, the deriva- 
tion seems absurd, for Kuchela, the friend of 
Lord Krishna, has no association with these 
parts. I am of opinion that Kuchilapuri or Ku- 
silavapuri must have been the original name. 
Kuchi, thus, would be a dialectal corruption of 
kusilava, meaning the member of a travelling 
dramatic troupe. Hence Kuchipudi must have 
been the abode of travelling dramatic troupes, 
zne name would be justified by the known 
acts. 


This is the first of two articles by 
Banda Kanakalingeswara Rao 


„ The vicinity of Kuchipudi is of great his- 
torical importance. Srikakulam, a vilage six 
miles away, was a capital of the early Satava- 
hana Empire, in the 2nd century B.C. The vil- 
lage of Srikakulam was founded by a sovereign 
named Andhra Vishnu. A temple in his name 
exists there even today. The Satavahanas final- 
ly shifted their capital from this place to Dhan- 
yakataka, 40 miles away, since Srikakulam was 
liable to constant inundation by the Krishna. 
The temple of Andhra Vishnu used to be visit- 
ed by the Kalinga rulers, who patronised it 
with rich пор King Krishna Devaraya 
of Vijayanagar worshipped the deity of this 
temple and testified in his Amuktamalyada, 
that he was inspired to write the book at this 
place. Nagarjuna, the great Acharya of Maha- 
yana Buddhism, lived here during his early 


| its place was taken by Buddhism. Ghantas 


| ment and the devadasis of Srikakulam shit 
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life and translated the Prajna Paramita at this 
site. 

Ghantasala is another place five miles 
away. It was a great Buddhist pilgrim centre 
from the 2nd century A.D. till the 14th cen- 
tury. The name Ghantasala is said to be de- 
rived from Kantaka, the horse of the Lord 
Buddha and saila (mountain). It was a fa- 
mous port on the River Krishna and trade used 
to be carried on from here with Rome, Java, 
Indo-China and the Far East. But the Krishna 
now flows four miles away, because of its 
change of course. Mov- = : — 
va, the birthplace of | 
Kshetrajna, the great 
composer of padams, is 
about two miles from 
Kuchipudi. Thus the 
historical significance 
of the locality will be ў 
appreciated. چ‎ 


In India, all the 
arts are inspired by 
religion. We have 
therefore to trace what 
religions have prevail- 
ed in these parts. Dure 
ing the early Satava- 
hana period—from the 
Znd century B.C. till the 
lst century A.D.—the 
Vedic religion predomi- 
nated. It was the reli- 
Eion of the dynasty and 
the people consequent- 
ly followed the precepts 
of Hinduism Strictly. 
Temple worship was 
popular. The Andhra 
Vishnu temple of Sri- В 
kakulam was a great $ 


pilgrim centre. It was 
patronised by the rul- 
ers of the region and 
several villages were 
conferred upon it as 
mams. It is found in | 
Inscriptions on the site | 
that three hundred | 
devadasis were dedica- 
ed to this temple. The 
sculptures excavated in 


1 exploited. Thus, folk and classical dances wer 
; among the most popular forms of religioy 


| classical forms were called margi, while th 
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B these parts show the devadasis in ya, 
| e dance poses. Their gurus were po 


mins. Morning and evening these devadasis 
to dance before the deities, offering incense 
burning camphor. 

After the shifting of the Satavahana єл. 
tal from Srikakulam to Dhanyakataka И 
Vedic religion went into the background ang) 


тар 
| 
any 


d 


а : ah 
se to greater importance till the 4th cent 
Мапу foreigners used to visit the Place 42: 
trade, and Roman coins are found here. Natu 
rally, the visiting merchants needed entertain. 


to Ghantasala. Corrupt manners crept into the 
Buddhist viharas, which by a slow process of 
degradation turned into houses of „prostitution, 
The devadasis were no longer dedicated to the 
gods but to entertainment. They came to be call 
ed rajanarttakis. Rajanarttakis are those Who 
dance to please human beings. Royal Patronage 
replaced temple dedication and the object ot 
the dancing altered. The themes, styles and 
compositions changed tọ suit the patrons. Lust 
took the place of devotion. Erotic dances Were 


the delight of the day. 

From the 5th century A.D. till the 10th) 
the region was under the sway of the Vengi 
Empire. Vengi is about 40 miles from Kuchi: 
pudi. The Eastern Chalukyas were its rule 
their religion being Jainism. Buddhism Conse. 
quently declined and was replaced by Jainism 
To .propagate their religion at every level of 
society, the Jains took advantage of all locally 


revailing popular entertainment. Folk dance 
Eus CREE The traditions of the tract wer | 
\ 
| 


i 


entertainment till the end of 12th century. The 


folk forms were called desi. 


B: 


The Vengi Empire lost its sway over the} 
region with the rise of the Kakatiya dynasty 
of Warangal. The Kakatiyas were originally 
Jains. They took to the Pasupata Virasaiva cull 
under the influence of Basava. Kakati Ganz 
pati Deva was the ruler at Warangal. His 
forces occupied the major part of the Апам: 
area in about A.D. 1230. In one of his inve 
sions he met Jayapa of the Ayya dynasty. neat 
Srikakulam. Jayapa was a powerful ruler in thé} 
Divi taluk. Kakati Ganapati Deva made a peat) 
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is speaks for the popularity and rich- 
2 ты ss art in the vicinity of Kuchi- 
Peculiarly, Jayapa says nothing about 

village itself, though the site is only a 
he le of miles from what was his capital. It 
coup) be presumed that Kuchipudi did not exist 
That period (ie. A.D. 1260; 


at t д 

When the Kakatiyas embraced the Vira- 
iva cult, Jainism was severely set back. Mal- 
searjuna Pandita, one of the famous exponents 
JM irasaivism, defeated the Jains in debate 
0 several places. The Virasaivas took over 
K various folk forms of dances used by the 
Jains for the propagation of their Own cult. 
These forms were listed in a book called Pan- 
ditaradya Charitra, written by Palkuriki Soma- 
natha, a famous poet of the Kakatiya court, 
А There js no mention of Kuchipudi in this book 
either, Evidently, centre, it must 

have been established at a later date, 
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ness 0 
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Ulugh Khan, afterwards known as Muham- 
mad bin Tughlak, invaded Warangal in 1221, 
and the Kakatiya Empire was dissolved. There 
was confusion in the country. Before the dis- 
solution of the empire, the Kakatiyas and the 
Kalingas used to fight among themselves, In 
1262 Viranarasimha III, the ruler of Kalinga, 
annexed the region of Srikakulam, in the 


Krishna district, to his empire. His Step-bro- gion. By t at time 
ther, Anantapala, renovated the temple of ad become popular 
Andhra Vishnu at Srikakulam. By that time cult b hi 


the institution of devadasis had degenerated. 
Dancing had fallen into the hands of prosti- 
tutes. Virasaivism was predominant. 


The Kalinga emperors were Vaishnavites, 
They renovated the Jagannath temple at Puri. 
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assumed the name of 


Tirtha, 
Syama Sastri 
named himself Nara- 
hari Tirtha. He later 
became the Pithatipati 
of the Udipi Math. 


Bhanu Deva I was 
the ruler of Kalinga 
from 1263-1277 A.D. 
After the death of this 
Ganga ruler, Narahari 
Tirtha assumed charge 
as Regent to the minor 
Prince and in this capa- 
City visited Srikaku- 
lam, the southernmost 
outpost of the Kalinga 
Empire. Narahari Tir- 
tha stayed in the Ku- 
chipudi region, at Sri- 
kakulam, for 11 years, 
propagating the Krish- 
na cult. He brought 
flancers from Kalinga 
to Srikakulam, where 
the local artistes learnt 
the Gita Govinda in 
dance form to please 
Narahari Tirtha. Thus 
we see that Narahari 
Tirtha was responsible 
for  propagatin the 
Krishna cult in the Divi 
area. Narahari Tirtha 
lived till 1293 AD. 
After his departure to 
take charge at Udipi as 
Madhva leader, his dis- 
ciples at Srikakulam 
Composed several Sans- 
krit songs in praise of 
the Lord Krishna. Dan- 
ces were set by the 
Brahmin gurus to these 
songs. The existing 
devadasis and rajanart- 
takis danced. 


LM ONT, 


One of the disci 
was Gopalakrishna Saraswati, He lived at Sri- 


Karnamrita, was also a resident of this Sri- 
kakulam. He was originally a Saivite but took 

cult under the inflence of Nara- 
hari Tirtha. Thus we see that during the 14th 
century the Krishna cult in this region attain- 
ed great Popularity. All the local folk- and clas- 
sical dances were set to songs in praise of the 
Lord Krishna. Devadasis as well as rajanartta- 
kis were the Gita Govinda of Jaya- 


Siddhappa was an orphan boy of one of 
the neighbouring villages. Nobody knew to 
which he belonged. Nobody knew his parent- 
age, but the villagers recognised that he must 
be a Brahmin boy by birth. He was an un- 
cared-for child. He was also a carefree child. 

е was invested with his Sacred thread by a 
neighbouring land-owner of charitable disposi- 
tion, It was the custom of those days that when 
there was a thread Ceremony in a well-to-do 
family the householder would gather together 
boys from poor families and would celebrate 


their initiation ceremonies along with those 
of his own sons, 


Thus Siddhappa had the 
be initiated almost without his 
lad would be movin to village 
in the locality. At daybreak he would leave one 
village for another. At sunset he would take 
his rest for the night on the payal of any house 
or in any choultry available. He would take 
food at whatever dwelling was at hand when 

i for hospitality was generous 

of the locality 

pitied him as an orphan. He would change his 
clothes whenever he attended any function, 
since forced upon him. 

Somebody would remind him that he was 
was six months old. 
in a village on the other 
river. How could he remember it 
when the function had been so unostentatious as 

to have attracted his attention? It might 
have happened in one of his childish games 
with the children of the neighbourhood, He had 
never cared to look at the bride, since she was 
at her mother's breast still taking milk. But 
he liked the dancers and their dances. They 
were his only attraction, They used to indulge 

(Please Turn To Page 27) 
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mohini, in the Kuchipudi ballet, Kshira- 
muring. His words were the verses of a new sagara Mathana recently performed in 
song. n had learnt the Radha sae ae the MS Hyderabad and Vijayavada. 
' of his Guru a 1р1. Radha was Prakriti, while 
THE SCHOLAR S RETURN Krishna was Purusha. Prakriti owes her exis- t Ghantasal d 1 b t Srika- 
zi cio Everything in his native region seemed un- tence to her Lord. There was no place for sen. а antasala and an dual number at Srika 
;averylinin ; А ; 1 H kulam. These dancing girls now wanted to learn 
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he swam. The gentle breeze of the river greet- the female roles, including that of Satyabhama. 
ed him. The sky, with Sunlight chasing shadow, THE BHAMA CULT Siddhendra guaranteed salvation to the artistes, 
Seemed to smile upon him. The sinking sun $ He forbade women to take part in his dance- 
$ rising moon saluted one another. The Every devotee feels that there is only one drama, known at that time as Parijatam. He 
moon felt shy to Baze at the bright face of Purusha—the Lord Krishna. The rest of huma- took a promise from the Brahmin boys that 
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R. OWEN continued: “But technical 
M assistance as a concept was slow to 
take hold. The poor countries were 
opposed to economic assistance be- 
` cause to them it stank of imperialism. The rich 
countries were nervous about assuming res- 
ponsibility as vast as the economic develop- 
- ment of hundreds of millions of people. 
Eventually the idea was grafted on to the 
stock of existing international organisations, 
the International Telegraph Union and the 
Universal. Postal Union, both of which later 
grew into specialised agencies of the: United 
Nations. In 1948, at the third session of the 
General Assembly in Paris, the countries re- 
, solved to put aside the meagre sum of $300,000 
a year for technical assistance. This empty 
gesture was given substance next, year by the 
U.S. President’s inaugural address, the fourth 
point of which outlined a United States eco- 
nomic development and technical assistance 
programme. This Point Four threw the State 
Department into a tizzy because only in «he 
previous year, in the United Wations Economic 
and Social Council, they had opposed any form 
of assistance, but the State Department and 
ECOSOC now took their cue from the U.S. 
President and quickly voted to expand ‘their 
original technical assistance, programme of 
- $300,000. They were backed by the General As- 
sembly with Resolution 222 (IX)." 


“The participating organisations should,’ " 
Owen read, putting on his spectacles and taking 
the Resolution out of his breast pocket, “ ‘in 
extending technical assistance for economic 
development of underdeveloped countries re- 
gard it as a primary objective to help those 
countries to strengthen their national econo- 
mies through the.development of their indus- 
tries and agriculture, with a view to promot- 
ing their economic and political independence 
in the spirit of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, and to ensure the attainment of higher 
levels of economic and social welfare for their 

.entire population.’ My Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance (EPTA) was contained 
in these words, and I keep them close to my 
heart," Owen said, returning the document to 
his pocket. 


s. * L] 


E Resolution, though passed, was not fa- 
voured by all. The Agencies, some of which 

owed their life to the League, were reluctant 

to tie their fate to the new-born United Na- 
tions, an organisation which still needed a talis- 
man of time, and dictators like, Peron of Ar- 
gentina and Jimenez of Venezuela balked at 
the thought of international experts or snoop- 
ers in their countries. Nevertheless, in 1950, 
under the chairmanship of Owen, the Techni- 
cal Assistance Board (TAB). was set up with 
all the Agencies, the U.N. being for this pur- 
pose merely one of them, as its members and 
EPTA directed by TAB became a first-aid eco- 
nomíe squad for the world. 


Second part. of 
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U. N. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE - d 


“For our first eighteen months," Owen said, 
*no less than 54 countries contributed 20 mil- 
lion dollars to finance EPTA, giving rise to our 
proud legend that we were the first U.N. in- 
stitution to have complete freedom in allocat- 
ing funds. The. money was donated to us in 
“scores of currencies, and so we were able to 
carry out the directives of the U.N.—to use the 
technical facilities of all the countries. Our suc- 
cess in this policy allayed the suspicions of my 
economically backward charges.” The death of 
Stalin, which thawed the Communist regime, 
‘and the rise of donations (in 1960, 83 countries 
contributed 33 million dollars) all helped to 
strengthen TAB’s hold on life.” 


“The most exciting chapter in our chron- ' 
ісе,” Owen continued, “was ‘the General As- 
sembly debate on SUNFED, when for a moment 
it seemed to us that our pre-investment activi- 
ties would be accompanied by large gifts of ca- 
pital. Our narrow activity of pre-investment ad- 
vicé—putting a plate under the cake of econo- 
mic assistance—would have been revolutionised 
.by SUNFED. We could then have given the 
cake with the plate, so to speak. But the ideal 
of making the U.N. a sort of international trea- 
sury was very exciting, though for me at 
least the reality was terrifying. The U.N. did 
not have the administrative machinery for giv- 
ing big injections of capital; in any case, as a 
civil servant, I did not wish to be responsible 
for dispensing aid from the rich countries. 


*As my old master Stafford Cripps used to 
say: ‘It was in the nature of rich countries to 
play favourites," and I was sure our enlarged 
programme would become a bouncing political 
football. But it would be untrue.to say that I 
was paralysed. I knew all the time that the 
proposal for SUNFED would fall to the ground. 
“Still, I was relieved when the flutter died 
down, and, instead of having billions of dollars 
in the U.N. chest, we got- a gift of a few more 
millions in the shape of the Special Fund with 
Paul Hoffman.” 


* * ж 


HOFFMAN and Owen quickly learned to func- 

tion like Siamese twins. Hoffman managed 
to produce a little bit more money from his hat 
than Owen; in 1960 the Special:Fund had 48 
milion dollars and EPTA 42. But they 
did not let mine-and-thine stand: between them. 


"Now and. again we tossed a million d 
across this board-table,” Owen said 22.4008 
"without the bureaucratic machinery record- 
ing the transaction," Hoffman ran his show like 
an American foundation; Owen had to manage 
his department like a little Civil Service. If 
Hoffman supplied the money for surveys Owen 
and TAB met the cost of providing the skills. 
For development, a country required the know- 
how and a thorough canvassing of its resources, 
Taw material and capital. The U.N. had no 
money or staple in its vaults, so it had to be 
content with giving the underdeveloped coun- 
Ше ш opportunity for knowledge and self- 

nowledge. TAB gingerly concerned itself with 


the fi i ; - 
I 8 special ung confidently with the 


If the demise of SUNFE i 
of D deprived t 
Y 3/01 A new role in investment, or the ДО 
of new productive physical assets, it had 


the piquant prospect of becoming a mo 

tf technical assistance, of introducing new 
cedures to make better use of the existing pro- 
ductive assets. The transmission of skills by the 
world institution had the advantage of each 
country having a skill.to teach another. This 
made possible a pooling of skills, a global co- 
operation, which had been the ideal of the ages 
put an actuality of only a decade. This pre- 
investment hypostasis of skills, however, with- 
out raw material and money, always threaten- 
ed to go up in smoke; the underpinning of 
skills was - practically useless 
backward nations and only somewhat useful to 


countries which were half way. towards in- j| 


dustrialism. But even to these last countries 
the transmission of skills was often a plate 
without the cake, so that most underdeveloped 


countries came to the U.N. banquet of charity j | 


only to go hungry. The budget for any one 
technical feast was insignificant. 


Grand Hoffman may spend from two hun- 
dred to eight hundred thousand dollars on one 
benefaction or project, and conservative Owen 
from ten thousand to one hundred thousand 
dollars, but these sums were puny. In а мау it 
was the measure of world poverty that the con- 
tinents should lie in wait for the empty plates 


of Owen and Hoffman. Г 
я Ф > ж 
HERE was по rational. Cartesian way of 


distributing aid. Any equitable distribution. р 
would mean that countries such as India would || 


run away with the programme, and Saudi Ara- 
bias and Dominican Republics would allow bad 
and corrupt politicians to mop up the largesse. 
Owen had learned to ignore the clamour of the 
aided countries for their mathematical share of 
the U.N.-d'argent. Instead he budgeted money 


according to the merit of each project, and per- | 


haps because the assistance in question was 
small, there had not been a single deputation 
from a country challenging-his decisions. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, Owen apportioned 32% o 
his facilities to the Asian countries, slightly les 


to Latin American and‘ the Middle East, abo L 


9% to Africa, and almost 8% to Europe. It TAD 
could find enough experts and money to doubl 
the technical assistance, he admitted he mig! 


be in trouble over his choice of recipients. 


It was ‘impossible to gauge the effective | 


ness of the present programme. There 
the usual figures since 1950: 16,000 U.N: D 
Agency fellows trained in 110 countries, rg 
EPTA experts recruited from 77 countries є 
territories—but these figures revealed no 

of the emotional impact of the 
either’ оп. the countries or on the ехрег 
fellows in the world show.- 


«x. І know, for example," he said 
that many of our experts are not fi 
They may be good specialists, b 
to communicate, to connect wi 
tices. As for fellows, in spite of g some 
figures, frankly I think aid on them. ‘anc 
times wasted. Our post-graduate assis 
often given without any relevance ps 
homeland.” In spite of these reservation 
was no doubt that the programme i] 
ing the U.N. a great deal of good WY” 


There were many countries 11 We 
world organisation was represented 0 
economic activities and~was value 
political debates and actions but 
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ORN as I was, in a border distr 
between the present Andhra P 
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ict situated 
radesh and 


h Have 


by Dr. C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 


Influenced Me — 


А 2 and the mystery tales and Joseph Conrad's 

Tamil Bis ìn close Proximity to ee Ons far-off countries and Kon 

d Kanchipuram, my ear; er 4 3 So at this period, Могіеу'ѕ istorica 

Pd Sister round the SUED ел о] the Roman Emis Pon's CO Fall aC E Compromise and eae 

ballad of Raja Desing (or Jayasimha) halt ауе read Gibbon's History таса than Sree Сала at Hong aa riting d = 

who was a heroic and chivalrous Warrior and the fascinating тз апа f still not weary of superb Judgments of great British and Ameri- 

"who, befriended by a loyal Muslim comrade, historian whe notwithsta 200488 БУ this great сап Judges gave a new outlook on life's prob- 

fought against the Nawab's forces in an un- lY artificial style and pean e deliberate Jems, Tt was about this time that f turned Sgain 

egual and gallant fight. It was part of my early sti We (o Wordsworth and those masters of the Eng- 
training also to memorise the hy 


and Vaishnavite divinities of the 
shrines as well as portions of Val 
yana which made an іпеѓѓасеаЬ 
on me and have never lost their 
memory and imagination from t 
this, My favourite stanzas wer 
Kishkinda and Sundara Kandas. Later on, my 
father and my maternal grandfather made me 
learn some stotras- and portions of the Taittiriya 
and Katha Upanishads, including the addresses 
to the students and disciples in the former, and 
the episodes of Nachiketas in the latter. I join- 
ed the Wesleyan Mission College when I was 13 
and became a diligent student of the Bible. 
These studies led me on, by a natural process, 
to a perusal of the Zend Avasta апа the Quran. 


As was the custom in 


during the Victorian period when British in- 
fluence was 


Ivanhoe and 


Antiquary, 
which has remained my favourite). 


4 were re-read by 
They are unforget- 
great sweep. of historical vision 
and adventure. 


ANIMAL FABLES 


. Some years later, I came across Rudyard 
Kipling's итде Воо and Herman Melville's 
обу Dick, both of which reflect loving accu- 


Tacy in dealing w 
istics of animals. 
e Sanskrit Panchatantra 
are animal fables tha 
еер and Psychologically pe 


have continued 


netrating study, 
ed to be parts 
reading. Н 


of my -recurrent 


When, in addition to the English language, 
I made 


my acquaintance with French litera- 
slightly le j fure very early in my life, I was attracted 
East, aba = especially to Moliere’s witty descriptions of hu- 
ope. If ble i тап foibles in«his plays and to Voltaire's 
ey to dou Wl patirical. masterpieces, Candide and Zadig, and 
d he mig | 5 cynical version of the life of Joan of 
ipients. С. Along with the admiration for Voltaire, 
in came the appreciation of Goldsmith's stories 
е. effect and Addison's Spectator. As a counterpoise, I 
There Wf Was fascinated by Dr. Auster's translation of 
00 UN. SN Goethe's Faust, à 
ries, 9» 
tries ий - th di was not till I was about the age of 18 
led nothin tun I began to’ concentrate on Sanskrit litera- 
program» dise and my earliest studies were fortunately 
“experts © ا‎ towards Kalidasa's incomparable Me- 
ci duta уу ch, in my opinion, is the most fas- 
(тайпа lyrical роет of the world, both from 
res Point of view of expressive style ahd ar- 
more, natural description. Kalidasa’s Vikra- 
Sak азат, somehow came closer to me than 
~ Ra Untala as also . did Bhavabhuti’s Uttara 
раа Charita, а truly elevating drama of 
05 and PSychological subtlety. 
During m; i of 
А y college years, the influence 0 
Д тагып апа of the ied fashionable agnostic 
ME of Y. of life Was very strong, and the essays 
à 111 Results» „And particularly his “Methods and 
ke and 8”, ‘Science and Christian Tradition 
jects Sermons,” became my constant ob- 
Man, pi Study along with Darwin’s Descent of 
` “Тот Huxley, I was drawn towards Her- 


П mns, both іп 
Sanskrit and Tamil, connected with the Saivite 
Kanchipuram 
miki's Rama- 
le impression 
hold on my 
hat day to 
е from the 
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AS very often happens, 


ed the perio 


d of agnosticism and the po 
Wordsworth е poems of 


ight of 
i 
translations by Dr. Be- nitne 
sant and Dr. Bhagavan- 
das helped in this pro- 
cess. The so-called arti- 
ficial poets of the later 
Victorian Era, Sir Wil- 
‘liam Watson, Austin 
Dobson, Andrew Lang 
and W. E. Henley, were 


: S Í esca; 
my favourites during pe 


Red mingles 


(ттлт E OG, 


h poetic forms, Shelley, Keats and Coleridge 
followed by Tennyson, and the ] ics and nar- 
ratives of that sturdy optimist, Robert Brown- 
ing. 


It was not until I was 


It м 40 that I turned to 
mil literature 


a student of Thi- 


been a rapt student of the 
mentaries of Sankara on the Ita, the Brah- 
masutra and the Upanishads and also of Bud- 
dhist and Jain ean 


dern scientific pioneers 
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The Poppies are red which hold the essence 
3 from a world of realities. 


easily with mangled bodies in khaki, 
Several years. When And grey helmets, broken hopes and scattered songs. 
Alice in Wonderland The garish red of the deceptive sky 
and Alice Through -The Paints a glory which turns grey 
Looking-Glass appear- And seals the end of a day. 
ed, I was both stimulat- 


ed and attracted by 


their quiet and pawky The fleeting 


humour and a supreme Awakens to 
art concealing art. The ook бах 
Many years later, I be- ike a signal, 
came 'an enthusiastic A Stop and lo 
devotee of Anatole Hi. 

France who, in addition 


to his mastery of lim- 
pid style, displayed 
lambent wit and hu- 
mour of a very rare 
type. Of almost equal 
importance Were” the 
essays of Sainte-Beuve 
and of R. L. Stevenson, 
Bernard Shaw's earlier 
dramas and George ` 
Meredith’s Richard Fe- 
veral and The Egoist. 


During. the days of 
my legal studies and in 
the early years of my 
practice, I was a devo- 
tee of Jane Austen (es- 
pecially her Mansfield 
Park, Emma and Pride 
and Prejudice), of Dic- 
kens' Pickwick Papers, 
Bleak House and David 
Copperfield, of Thac- 
keray’s Esmond and 
The  Newcomes and- 
have been a fan of 
Conan Doyle's Sherlock 


Is the red of 


In a demented 


Of 


And the red o 


Was red, 


Men to invade 
Life with viole 


- Holmes. Then came the 


reign of the short story 


Ladies' nails, also red, glisten 

Like stiletto points dipped in blood — 
Dangerous, excitin 
Preciousness dug from the earth 

the ruby on a lover's 

Ring. The hibiscus red of invitation 

On a young girl's hair spells an incantation, 


Red patterns take t 


Horror of red, and 
Encased in flowers 
megranates; the red 
Í the robin, 
Under its breast like a hidden secret, 


The blood whic 
promisin, 
Sin is scarlet and 
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joy in the bud of a rose 
redness to die 


а quick death. 


unts a comb of red 


beckoning the dull 


Ok. 
passion in the heart of the fire 
red and glitters in longues of flaming desire. 


К and mysterious, 


ormented shapes 

brain which sees the 
forgets the red 

and in the caskets 

of darting wings 
se 


h spilt from the Cross 

& a cleansing. 

compels 

the sanctity of anothers 
nce, The colour of crushed 


Grapes is red. It seals a glad covenant 
With man, to giv 


е joy to his soul in a blessed Sacrament. 
LEELA DHARMARAJ 
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CHILDREN f 


All-weather BINNY'S COTSWOL is made from 
the finest quality wool and long staple cotton. It 
is kind to the skin, keeps you fresh and cool in 
the summer, warm and comfortable in the winter. 


ol 
ements ^ 
nly. fi гот 3 
rs whe 


Retail prices of Cotswol* 


ir 
Buy your requ 

RIE rates n 
our approved deal“ 
you see this Cotswo 


. per yard рег metre 
Plain Shades 73/76 cms. Rs, 4/33 Rs. 4/73 
Plain Shades 88/91 cms. Rs, 5/10 Rs, 5/58 


Pick your favourite from a wide range of colours, Б С 8091 Cms. Rs, 5/99 — Rs, 6/55 

prints, checks, tartans and pyjama stripes, Суу Ре Be que ne A Re, Bue 

l'or extra-marmth, wear BIN NY'y heavier wool {colton Checks 88/91 cms. Rs. 5/70 Rs. $03 неп 
fabric, ANGOLA, arailable in attractive colours, The Bangalore Woollen, 


Tartans 88/91 cms. Rs. 5/70 Rs, 6/23 


Cotton & Silk Mills Co, Ltd. 
Agraharam Road, Bangalore 2 

д А Subsidiary of 
Binny & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 


Both COTSWOL and ANGOLA are guaranteed 
against shrinkage. 


“Inclusive of all taxes with the exception of 
Octroi duty where charged locally 


BINNY’S COTSWOL — the perfect family fabric 


| dealers * 
cotswol sign: 


holiday without the children, For poorer 
children it gives a month by the sea 
or up in the mountains, when if it were 
not for the scheme they would have no 
holiday at all. 


Most of the Colonies use large coun- 
try houses and in some cases buildings, 


which have been Specially designed and 
built for the purpose. Some 100,000 volun- 
kers, teachers, students and others take on 
Í the exhausting work of keeping the child- 
Ten happy and amused for purely nominal 
Pay and subsistence. АЈ] the Wardens and 


CHILDREN from Rouen and Paris line the balcony of their holiday chalet at Le 


Supervisory staffs are compelled to attend 
a preliminary training course lasting upto 
14 days, where they learn how to give 
children the sort of holiday that they will 
enjoy.. Emphasis is laid on keeping the 
children happy and contented with the mi- 
nimum of obvious discipline. Children are 
expected to make their own beds, clean up 
after meals and feel responsible for run- 
ning the Colony with the barest of super- 
vision, 

State railways carry children to almost 
every corner of France and parts of 


handicrafts taught by the student volunteers: 


VC агары, 


ysin, Switzerland. Right: 


Switzerland, where there are also French 
Colonies, at 75% reduced fare, paid only by 
parents who can afford it. Distribution of 
the children is on a well-defined basis, 
Children who live in the mountains are 
sent to the sea. Those who live by the sea 
are sent to the mountains and children, 
whose lives are spent amidst the industrial 
smoke of the towns, are given the choice 
of either. 

The Colonies de Vacances scheme has 
become unique in its methods of providing 
holidays for all children—it leads all other 
Welfare States in this important field. 
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The Kuchipudi Dance- Drama — 2 


HE Kuchipudi art soon became po- 

pular all over South India. The Vi- 

jayanagar Emperor Vira Narasimha 
Devaraya invited the troupe to his Court in 
A.D. 1507. They travelled on foot. On the 
way they were taking rest for a day at a 
village, Siddhavatam, in Cuddapah dis- 
trict. The local ruler, Sambeta Guravarayu, 
was a savage man. His practice was to col- 
lect taxes by torture. The women of a 
house would be dragged out and cruelly 
maltreated. This enraged the Kuchipudi 
artistes. They reached Vijayanagar and, as 
an interlude in their play before the Em- 
peror, presented a dramatised version of 
Sambeta Gurava's methods of torture. In 
response to royal enquiries, they repre- 
sented the facts and Sambeta Guruvarayu 
was beheaded by the Emperor, The troupe 
were presented with gifts. 
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by BANDA KANAKALINGESWARA RAO 


After the downfall of the Vijayanagar 
Empire many of its artists, poets, dancers 
and musicians shifted to the Court of Tan- 
jore, where they received princely patron- 
age. Some of thé Kuchipudi artistes re- 
ceived the patronage of Achyuta of Tan- 
jore in A.D. 1600. They presented a play 
before him. He made over to them an 
agraharam in his name, known as Achyu- 
tapuram, today called Melattur. Even to 
this day Bhagavata Melas are held here, 
staging Telugu Yakshaganas. Balu Bhaga- 
vatar currently leads the Melas. 


Some of the Kuchipudi artistes still 
clung to:their ancestral village. They lack- 
ed patronage. They took to agriculture, 
which provided them with a meagre liv- 
ing. The Circar districts were later taken 
by the Golconda Nawabs, and Kuchipudi 


` the performance and, on the 


онири 


too fell under their rule. The lasts 


Nawabs, Abdul Hasan Tanisha, һай} 
sion to visit Masulipatnam in 1676. 
with his Commander, Pingali Madar 
had to pass through, Kuchipudi Ч 
where he rested the night. e 
village boys were at that time Pry 
Bhama Kalapam before the ten! 
Rajagopala. 


The Nawab heard the songs | 
ed them to his camp. А patronus 
and letters, he was extremely Р 
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rtition to be effected between their fa. 
ilies, and in 1763 the deed was drafted 
m Mosalikanti Kamoji Pantuly and Kan. 
ET gula Jogi Pantulu, agents of thé Nizam 
of Hyderabad. I have a copy of the Parti- 
tion Deed with me, as between the follow- 


| ing families: Vedantam; Vempati; Hari; 


Bhagavatula; Pasumarti; Jyosula; Mahan- 
kali; and Yeleswarapu. These families are 


| ИШ living in the village today, enjoying 


the Jands and devoting themselves to the 
dance art. 2 


` Siddhendra composed two dance. 
dramas: Parijatam and Golla Kalapam, 


Parijatam later became known as Bhama 


Kalapam. The Golla Kalapam is a philo- 
` sophic song-discourse. The discourse is be. 
-tween a milkmaid and a Brahmin. The 

milkmaid declares that all human beings 
are equal and that it is by devotion only 


|. that one can attain salvation. A]] the reli- 


gious yajnas and japas are futile, 


The Kuchipudi choreographers later 


themes of 
Prahlada, Rukmangada, Harischandra, the 


` Usha Parinayam, Gayanatakam and Rama- 


natakam to their repertoire, 


Sa 


The accompanying paintings are im- 
pressions, recorded by the noted An- 
dhra artist, P. T. Reddy, of the ballet 
"Kshirasagara Mathanam", presented 


(recently at Hyderabad and Vijayavada 


by the Venkatarama Natyamandali of 
Kuchipudi. 
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Every Kuchipudi artist has to do phy- 
Sical exercises to form his body to any 
pose. The Physical exercises are dandems, 
baskis, dandems with one leg only, kali 
Samu, niluoy mogga, ali, pratyali, chakra 
dandem, movements of the legs, move- 
ments of the hands, adavu samu, chowkam, 
mande koppu, kattera vatu, jaru adavu, 


fhoya mangalam, chutty adavu, and others. 


All the Samyukta and asamyukta 
lastas, with the 108 karnas—movements of 
ad, neck, eyes and eyebrows, as men- 
in the Abhinayadarpana—are 


with sical music is learnt side by side 
ng the dance, At a later stage, Alankara 
i Ta (thetoric) is taught. The student 
an to learn the Nayaka-Nayika styles 
x Pletely. He must master the Navarasa 
His and practise the satvikabhinaya. 

th there is а long syllabus for a student 
Uchipudi art. Tt takes at least 10 
a student to complete it. He must 

Ow to prepare the costumes. 


Ше Ornaments of the Kuchipudi danc- 
ashioned from wood—punugu 

t dida wood also is used. It is very 
i, oft and can be chiselled easily. 
Eces reflecting different colours are 


or 


CC 


Parts, linked 
thread. 


SYMBOL OF THE UNIVERSE 
To the left 


Worlds ( 
bunches t 
ing a tot 
planets, ment is 
a gold 
iverse. 
Satya- 
ch the 


this braid-ornament and say that it repre- 
sents the Kuchipudi art itself. When the 
Bhama Kalapam is enacted, Satyabhama 
will be behind a curtain, while the braid 
with its ornament, thrown across this, will 
be visible to the audience. It is a challenge 
to any artiste in the audience to compete 
with the individual taking the role of Sa- 
tyabhama. If anyone accepts the “chal- 
lenge and is acclaimed the winner, he is 
entitled to cut off the braid-ornament and 
Tetain it as a trophy. This is a peculiar 
feature of the Kuchipudi tradition. 


It is often asked what constitutes the 
Speciality of the Kuchipudi art. I have 
mentioned earlier that before Siddhendra 
Yogi founded this school, there were thou- 
sands of devadasis and rajanarttakis at Sri- 
kakulam, Ghantasala and other nearby 
places. The sculptures recently excavated 
there show that the dance was a very 
Popular art in the locality and had been 

d by its performers. Bha- 
rata's Natyasastra and the Abhinayadar- 
pana of Nandikeswara Were the texts fol- 
lowed. There were also several folk-dance 
forms prevalent. The Yadavas, Yanadis, 
Dasaris and Jakkulas, who belonged to the 
lower strata of society, would Stage Yak- 
shaganas and Kuravanjis. The name Jak- 
kula is, indeed, a corrupt form of “yaksha”, 


a per- 
nt, the 


eral char- 
art would be nar- 
Sutradhara, who 


agana style was popular 
With the masses. Its language was simple 
and sometimes a crude wit was displayed, 
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dance-drama form, in the sense 

t the artistes acted the roles, sang the 
Р E ша, and performed rhythmic Steps 
d cone the feet, which developed into wel]. 
"пагасќегіѕей dances sometimes. But, these 
dances were not classical. They were not 
based on the Natyasastra. They were only 
rhythmic movements. And the music, too, 
was only folk music, eimbellished with 
classical touches here and there, It was a 
drama, in the sense that various characters 
appeared on the Stage and depicted diffe- 
rent roles. The dialogue was sung. 


It was a 


The Yakshagana thus formed a link be- 
~ tween the pure dance and drama in a loose 
sense. In every village it was performed at 
night and large audiences would gather to 
witness it. Thus, while the classical dance 
was very popular with the cultivated clas- 
ses, Yakshagana was more popular with 
the masses. Siddhendra blended the two 
forms into a harmonious whole and called 
it the Bhagavata Mela. It was a folk form, 
with a classical content. There were pure 


—~| dance modes based on the Abhinayadar- 


pana. The language was reformed, The 
music was changed to the classical style. 
Better acting was introduced. Thus, the 
original Kuchipudi drama was Yakshagana 
in form, while the treatment was classical. 
The form pleased the masses, while the 
"treatment pleased the eclucated classes. 
The Bhama Kalapam is a typical example. 
Solo dances were introduced’ here and 


there into a play with a dramatic back- 
ground, 


PURANIK THEMES 

The veterans of the Kuchipudi art 
have subsequently added items to their re- 
Pertoire. These are known as sabdams. 
They are compositions of a rhythmic char- 
acter. Some are in praise of patrons and 
Some are recitals of a story or of a parti- 
cular incident from the Puranas. Some are 
Compositions playing upon words. The fol- 
lowing are typical examples: . 


The Dasavatara Sabdam, depicting the 
ten incarnations of the Lord Vishnu, com- 
Posed by Siddhabattula Rangadoss of Peda 
Pulivarru, The text is intermixed with 
Jatis, 

The Manduka Sabdam (frog dance), a 
Composition by Melattur Kasinathayya. It 
'S à piece of word-jugglery, the text repre- 
Senting the sounds made by frogs in a pool 


ona rainy day. At the close it enacts the 
g ncident of the Gajendra Moksham from 


the Mahabhagavatam. The artist sits like 


a frog ang dances. 


The Prahlada Sabdam, composed by 
Melattur Venkatarama Sastry. This relates 


© Story of Prahlada from the Mahabha- 
Mvatam, 
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The Sri Rama Pattabhishekam, re- 
Counting the coronation of Sri Rama, on 
his return from Lanka. 


The Tulajaji Sabdam 
unknown Kuchi 
alias, Tukoji, 
ruler. ` 


» composed by an 
pudi scholar on Tulajaji, 
the l8th-century Tanjore 


The Sarabhoji Sabdam, 


{ treating of 
Raja Sarabhoji of Tanjore. 


The Sivaji Sabdam, on the Mahratta 
hero. 


The Thaddhi Sabdam, composed in 
praise of one of the Rajas of Kalahasti. 


There are some 20 such sabdams in the 
Kuchipudi repertoire. Add to these the fact 
that the Kuchipudi artistes are experts in 
jatis, which are introduced into a dance- 
drama whenever the play is felt to be dull. 
They have about 100 such in their reper- 
toire and compose new examples when- 
ever the need arises. 


INTRODUCTORY LINKS 


Daruvus are songs of discourse, narra- 
tion and introduction. Each character, as 
he enters the stage introduces himself with 
a daruvu, The links in the story are narrat- 
ed by the Sutradhara. 


In addition to the dance-dramas and 
sabdams mentioned above, the Kuchipudi 
artistes dance to the songs of Jayadeva's 
Gita Govinda, to the tarangams of Na- 
rayana Tirtha and to the padams of Kshet- 
rajna. They also perform abhinaya to the 
slokas of Lilasuka's Sri Krishna Karnam- 
rita. There are dances, too, involving high 
virtuosity. When a dancer performs the 
Balagopala Tarangam from the Krishna- 
lila Tarangini, he executes his steps with 
a pail of water on his head, on the sharp 
edges of a brass tray. He also dances on 
the spherical surface of an earthen pot. 
And while he performs, he is able to draw 
pictures on the floor with the toes of his 
dancing feet. These are but a few ex- 
amples of the virtuoso’s skill. 


Another popular diversion offered by 
the Kuchipudi artistes is the impersona- 
tion of stock characters to the accompani- 
ment of humorous discourses. In the oft- 
season some of the artistes visit the villa- 
ges by day with impersonations of this 
kind and entertain the villagers with their 
humour. In this role they are known as 
Pagativeshalus. 


The Kuchipudi art requires no formal 
stage. A platform roofed with coconut or 
palmyra fronds serves the purpose. It is 
generally set up at a crossroads, or in front 
of a temple, or before the house of a vil- 
lage patron. No stage setting is employed. 


Any wall will serve as a background. A 
character is introduced from behind a port- 
able curtain. Flaming brands are held up 
on either side and incense is thrown into 
these as the character comes out. In form- 
er days asurik characters would enter the 
stage to the beating of drums, in order to 
create awe in the mind of the audience. 


The make-up of a Kuchipudi actor is 
simple. Chrome yellow, zinc white and ver- 
milion are mixed with coconut oil and 
applied to the face. Of late, some actors 
have taken to modern make-up paints. 


THE "FIFTH VEDA" 


The play begins with the recital of ex- 
tracts from the four Vedas. According to 
tradition, the Natyasastra is the fifth Veda, 
composed by Brahma, taking vadya from 
the Rig Veda, abhinaya from the Yajur 
Veda, vocal music from the Sama Veda, 
and sentiment, or rasa, from the Atharva 
Veda. Thus, the four opening extracts from 
the Vedas symbolise the composition of 
the Natya Veda. Subsequently the stage is 
consecrated by the sprinkling of holy 
water. This, known as punyavachana, is 
performed by a dancer and is followed by 
rangalankarana, the decoration of the stage 
with coloured powders. Incense is offered 
by another artiste, A bunch of 58 lights is 
offered to the Ranga Adidevata—the Deity 
of the Stage. Flowers are offered to the 
audience by way of invoking their bless- 
ings. 


-Afterwards the flagstaff of Indra is 
set up on the stage. There is an episode in 
the Natyasastra in this connection: The 
sage, Bharata, was asked to produce a play, 
Amrita Manthana, by Indra. This is, per- 
haps, to be regarded as the first dance- 
drama. During the course of the play the 
Asuras felt humiliated and attacked the 
Devas with black magic. Bharata could not 
speak a word. But Indra scented the evil 
doings of the Asuras and destroyed them 
with his flagstaff. Hence Indra’s flagstaff 
was known as Jarjara. He gave it to Bha- 
rata asking him to plant it on the stage 
before every play. It was a terror to the 
Asuras. Ever since, it has been the prac- 
tice to plant Indra’s flagstaff on the stage 
at the beginning of every drama. After 
this, the Lord Ganesa appears and blesses 
the artistes, so that there may be no obs- 
truction to the performance. The tradi- 
tional Amba Prarthana and Guru Prar- 
thana are then sung by the Sutradhara 
with two or three colleagues. 


The Sutradhara stands up with his S- 
curved stick. This stick was presented to 
Bharata by the Lord Brahma, as mention- 
ed in the Natyasastra. It is known by the 
name of Kutilaka. He offers prayers to his 
Guru and welcomes the audience. He nar- 
rates the story to the audience and ex- 
plains its implications. Thus the drama 
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age 39) The themes of the dramas are the same. 
E He also plays the part of Vidu- 


Wherein, then, does the difference lie? The 

: Preceding cent " dance of Kathakali is more virile, while the 

E aka in the play. The Sutradhara Is an Sambayya: (2) Bond а) Vedantam Kuchipudi Style maintains its grace 
P adept in humour. By gestures anq by dia- ya 


F throughout. Satvikabhinaya is more pre- 
fogue, he gives relief to the au Siena. is d Dasaratharamayya; (4) Bhagava- E y P 


dominant in Kuchipudi than in Kathakali. 


SEIT The facial make-up and costume of Katha- 
uon MET E E it the detail of satvika 
was much practised. Wherever a Касы. &@nious Interpretations and Compositions; 9 PSU Se j 


udi party went, some local black magician f Nagalingayya; (7) Subrahmanyam; Bo E RUE ee 
Р d use his devices against the part 155аууа; (9) Bokka Parvateesam, and 7 Fee 
woul š ` several others. Duri (1) natyadharmi and (2) lokadharmi. Na- 

teract this, the Sutradhara would -..uring the early part of the Am í i i 
To coun І present Century, Vempati VO es tyadharmi is conventional acting, with 
also make use of black magic and charms, rayana was fam pa Sot TAE and so forth, It can only be under- 
Let me relate an incident. The Kuchipudi amous and the elders still 


During the last century black magic 


: ‘Pt hold his talent in pi stood by those who know the implications 
Є party used to eee шен, giving om in high esteem, and significance of the mudras. The lay- 
erformances. Once еу wanted to give Vedantam Lakshmi man enjoys 
i p show in a Mysore village. Here there was akshminarayana Sastry, 


the poses and action, but not 
xponents of the art, lived the Significance, in the natyadharmi style. 


formed more than a score The lokadharmi style is realistic acting, re- 
S he who initiated Yamini flecting the manners of Society. Acting is 
d others into the art. Dis- à reflection of the natural moods of human 
sentatives of North Indian beings as they react to particular s 


MAGICIANS: BATTLE Schools, among them: Uday Shankar, Ra- 


ДРНАЦ 
1 D 
VEDASHRAN | а performance, but the Kuchipudi people 
i d b 
MACY LTD f Ud not do so. 
Road. Ahmednagy | 


a famous black magician. Any visitin 


itua- 
tions. It can easily be understood by all. 
gini Devi and others, 


; Were stunned to see The layman and the learned enjoy it 
ч Bhagavatula Dasaratharamayya was his performance even in his seventies. The equally. i 


| 
| the leader of the Kuchipudi party; On his late Chinta Ven 
3 | 


way, he happened by chance to enter the the present Venkatarama Natya Mandali, CURRENT SCHOOLS CONTRASTED 
house of the local black m 


$ Kathakali employs only the natya- 

mara for a light for his cigar. The magician called essed several of his Plays. He was a very dharmi style. The mudras are vitally im- 

his wife to give it, She brought glowing 8teat scholar and trained азпшапу аз 50 portant. In. Kuchipudi, natyadharmi and 

charcoal in her bare hands for Dasaratha- А 60 ыа who are still maintaining the lokadharmi are mixed in good propor- 

Tamayya, who at once realised that this the torch of Kuchipudi. Among them, Ve- tion. Thus, Kuchipudi can be enjoyed by 

- must be the black magician's house, He  dantam Raghavayya, Vempati Satyam and all, whereas Kathakali can be enjoyed only 

3E à ~ immediately held out his upper cloth to Pasumarti Venugopalakrishna Sarma de- ` x 


К $ É р by those who understand the significance, 
‚ receive.it, The magician realised the great- Serve particular mention. Chinta Krishna- 


Bharata Natyam is a display of solo 
arm. Не murmured afew гата Natya Mandali, is his son. He can be items. It employs the undiluted natya- 
charms and the artiste who was to take Said to have been alone responsible for the dharmi style, whereas Kuchipudi has also 
fhe role of Satyabhama became afflicted Propagation of the art today against consi- a dramato сеш Rasa, sentiment, 
with a terrible stomach-ache. Dasaratha- derable odds. It was he who trained Presi- abounds in Kuchipudi, Bharata Natyam is 

Tamayya, in turn, fought back with his dential Award-winner Vedantam S adapted in a Kuchipudi play. In fact, it is 
charms, the effect of which was that the  Tayana Sarma for heroine's roles. nrityam that we see in Bhar 
black Magician at once lost all his teeth, 


atyana- 


ata Natyam, 


while in Kuchipudi it is natyam. The word 
and without teeth no charms can be THE ART REVIVES natyam is misused in the designation Bha- 
No (5 effective. Through lack of patronage and the ‘ata Natyam. We should rather say Bha- 


à j. Tata Nrityam, wheras in Kuchipudi, nritta 

The music of the Kuchipudi art is in setbacks caused њу ће uS Кыс (the pure dance), nritya and natya are 
Ure, classica] Karnatak style. The ragas pudi art has suffered during the d ae employed. In the jatis it is nritta, There is 
ae not mixed. Ahiri raga is frequently decades. But the tide turned when t Sneton text, nor theme, nor sentiment in 
Wed. It is indeed the favourite, A charac- Andhra Pradesh Sangeet Natak Akademi TN 
fer wil] Sing his song supported by the Conducted a seminar on the Kuchipudi art, 
S | choral Broup. As mentioned in the Natya- in 1959, to counteract the pronouncements The jatis of Kuch 
| “astra, the artiste Should sing with his of some who said that this was not aclas- The sabdams are nritya. They have idea 
Voice; indicate the meaning of the song sical art. Now, the Kuchipudi torch has (bhava) and Sentiment, but no dramatic 
| With his hands (hastamudras); express the been taken to ether continents by Korada 


element, nor continuous theme. The con- 
"dea behind the song with the movements Narasimha Rao and Indrani Rehman, The 
0 


ipudi are pure nritta. 


ventional and realistic acting of the Kuchi- 
* Ais eyes; and react to the rhythm with name of Kuchipudi, indeed, has attained pudi dance-drama is, properly-s aking, 
15 feet. The singing of the song while dan- popularity through their efforts and an natya. There is a theme, a dramatic situa- 
e fines; Sing is а Special feature of the Kuchipudi institution, the Sri Siddhendra Kalakshet- tion, bhava, and sentiment, or rasa, in the 
able in Style, The accompanying instruments are; ram, has been founded in the village to Kuchipudi dance-drama. Thus, the Kuchi- 
and rich. M) the drone, now replaced by the tam- impart training in the genuine Kuchipudi pudi style is a complete, self-contained 
fou ШУ ; 58; (2) the im (3) the vina; (4) the art. Facilities have been created there for combination of nritta, nritya and natya, It 
E v Ше; and (5) the mridangam BE the stay of students, wherever they may can be enjoyed equally by the learned and 
i апел have 4 predominant import- come from, and the tuition is free. the layman, It is in strict conformity with 
f асе c К ғ the Principles laid down in the Natyasastra. 
No Was A pig used Бу eos There is a marked: resemblance be- It is a happy blend of dance and drama and 
: Was allowed to take part. tween the costumes of Kuchipudi and Ka- a feast to the ear, eye and mind. 
Some 9f the veterans of this art form — thakali. But in Kathakali these and the 3 
; erve mention. Outstanding during the make-up are more eleborate than in Kuchi- (Concluded) 
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STOP BAD BREATH 
WITH COLGATE \үн vou 


Because : рө опе Brushing with Grats Dental Cream removes 


| 
i 
| 
up to 85% of odour and decay-causing bacteria. Scientific tests | 
have proved that Colgate instantly stops bad breath in 7 cases out of | 
10 and that the Colgate way of brushing teeth.right after eating ] 
stops more decay — for more people — than ever before reported in Í 
all dentifrice history. Only Colgate has this proof! Just gargling ` | 
after meals is not enough — brush your teeth regularly with Colgate 
after each meal. Its active penetrating foam. gets into pidden crevices- | 
` between the teeth, removing decay- CERO 
ing food particles, the cause of | 
much bad .breath and tooth decay. f 
Children like brushing their teeth | 


If you prefer a 
powder, get all 
these benefits 


with Colgate because they love its from Colgate E 
1 lasting mi fl Tooth Powder | 
Jong lasting minty flavour. Bp re i 
= > months! 


Regular brushing with Colgate 
v Stops bad breath 
` » Fights tooth decay 


«Keeps teeth _ 
sparkling white 


FOR CLEANER, FRESHER BREATH AND WHITER TEETH...MORE ad 
BUY COLGATE THAN ANY OTHER DENTAL CREAM IN THE WORLD EM 


the talcum with twice the 
skin care in every sprinkle 


That's just what Cuticura Talcum does— cares for vour skin the 
way few talcs do, because Cuticura is a mildly medicated «talcum 
powder. Prickly heat and heat rashes are harmful to your skin. 
Cuticura prevents prickly heat, soothes irritated skin. 


Cuticura absorbs odour- forming perspiration to keep you 
fragrantly fresh all over, all day. And a distinctive perfume 
delicately blended lends excitement every time you sprinkle silk- 
soft, satin-smooth Cuticura. 

Cuticura keeps baby comfortable too—for Cuticura is so-kind to 


baby's tender skin. . leaves it soft and soothed. 
Buy atin of Cuticura today —the talcum with a 110-year-tradition. | 


BORATED. 


(uticur, | 


FRAGRANT 
MILDLY MEDICATED. 


TALCUM POWDER 


Smooth away alle 


Spuifikle Cuticura all ^ 
a eG аа pplicd freely after every парру 
ent bath to stay change Cuticura protects baby irritation and 32) 
esh longer, against diaper rash and chafed skin, with Cuticura: 


uticura / 


the а -purpose TALCUM for all the family 


mo 


D 


A a 
CO گے‎ 


And Cuticura Ointment relieves sores, heat rash and 
Other skin irritations, апа rapidly restores skin health 
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.CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute 
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VICKS Formula 44 
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- New cough-stopping discovery from vi 
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Doctors know coughs really start 


in your Gough Control Centre 


Vicks Formula 44 calms your Cough - 
Control Centre, lets you sleep comfortably - 


1 
A cough is not just in your throat! Doctors know At the same time, a combination of special medicines h 
that your nagging cough is controlled by the Cough · іп Vicks Formula 44, ssoothes throat irritation- and 
Control Centre in your brain. Throat irritation and breaks up painful chest congestion. . .helps control 
bronchial congestion excite your Cough Control your nagging cough. 
Centre and you cough and cough and cough. 


i 


Vicks Formula 44 Cough Mixture contains a new Vicks Formula 44 Cough Mixture gives you safe, sure, 
powerful cough silencer. This silencer in Vicks Formula thorough cough relief. You've never had cough relief. 
44 speeds instantly to your brain...calms your excited like this before.. .thanks to the amazing new cough- 


Readers will be a 
Cough Control Centre... ind shuts offthe urgeto cough: stopping discovery from Vicks, 
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IN.YOUR CHEST 
Special ingredients in 
Vicks Formula 44 act 
decp in the bronchial 
tubes and break up + 
chest congestion 
case deep chest 
coughs that so often 
disturh sleep. 


IN YOUR THROAT 


Vicks Formula 44 This combination of special 
speeds relief to ingredients not only works 
irritated, cough- : ù У in the chest but alo 

torn throat crevices - helps dry running nove. 
areas ordinary Sights nasal congestion 3 lets 
remedies seldom Jou breathe freely again. 


reach. Stops throat "m 
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put away the data he had collect- 
ed, for he had come to the conclu- 
sion that: unless he ‘could, quite 
literally, get inside the skin of the 
Negro he would never understand 
the real meaning of discrimination 
based on colour. 


The stóry of the Negro in the 

* South is the universal one of men 
who "destroy the souls and bodies 
of other men (and in the process 
destroy themselves) for reasons 


neither really understands". It is 
the story of “the persecuted, the 


defrauded, the feared and detest- 
ed", 


Mr. Griffin, therefore, decidéd 
that he would become a Negro. He 
“ visited dermatologists and found 
that there was a medication which 
Was used on victims of vitiligo, a 
disease that'causes white Spots to 
appear on the face and body. This 
Involves the taking of pills, the 
effect of which ís strengthened by 
ultra-violet ray treatment. In a 
lew weeks Mr. Griffin had turned 
lack. He shaved off his hair and 
Went out in the world as an elderly 
ald Negro. In this book he gives 
int of the extraordinary 
and tragie adventure that follow- 
ed. In time, when the effect of the 
3kin-treatment was off, he return- 
= to his normal life but enriched 
Y unique experiences. 
Readers wi 


th ll be able to imagine 
€ Sort of 


things he discovers 
the White's attitude to the 
Coloured people. But a very im- 
Portant point made by Mr. Griffin 
5 aboüt the’ resultant attitude of 
The Nestoes towards the Whites. 
oft Most distressing repercussion 
wehe lack of communication bet- 
pen the two kinds of people has 
en the rise in racism -among the 
;ETOes, justified to some extent, 


a 
* Says. heave symptom nevertheless. 


the е author: “It only widens 
ігу Бар that men of good will are 
mes desperately to bridge with 
only Standing and compassion. It 
cawe i engthens the white racist's 


TAP. 


_ Across The U.S.S.R. 


USSIAN PANORAMA by K. P. 
`p enon (Oxford University 
таз, Rs. 15) is a gentle and de- 


account of the author's 


js a very remarkable man. 
Beginning as a student of psy- 
hiatry, he became interested in the 
К пеп of the insane with mu- 
tr During the War he spent a 
year on a small island in the South 
Pacific Later he went totally blind 
put, happily, partially recovered 
later. He has made a special study 
of the conditions of the Negroes, 

'especially in South America, This 
E he began as a piece of. scientific 

research but after some time he 


travels inside 
ten years or 
° Ambassador 
non takes hi 


Russia during the 
So he spent as India's 
to Moscow. Mr. Me- 
S readers to. remote 
and exotic places—a visit to the 
Bolshoi Ballet, a few weeks in the 
Sochi sanatorium, across Siberia 
and the "infinite inhospitality of 
the Steppe", even a quite golden 
Journey to Samarkand. He is both 
an excellent tourist's guide, well 
Primed in the local background, 
and an agreeable travelling com- 
panion, with an apt quotation for 
almost any given Situation, a wry, 


Somewhat  spinsterish wit, and 
rare sensitivity. 


"I am far more interested in hu- 
man beings than in facts and fi- 
gures,” he admits, and the occa- 
sional glimpses he offers into life 
in Russia are often far more re- 
vealing than a sheaf of statistics. 
There is, for instance, a well-bred 
snigger that the nation which leads 
the space race should not have 
'devised more efficient lavatory fit- 
tings, and .a slight raising of, the 
eyebrows at his nurse in’ the So- 
viet hosiptal, herself used to ther- 
mometers which take ten minutes 
io register. fever, being astonish- 
ed at seeing one which worked in 
thirty seconds. 


Almost towards the end, in the 
chapters dealing with Hungary, 
Mr. Menon has perhaps allowed 
himself a little lattitude from am- 
bassadorial primness, and his im- 
pressions of the revolt and its 
aftermath set one's teeth on edge. 
The atmosphere in Budapest rc- 
minded him of the civil disobe- 
dience days in, India. “But. the 


noted British 

whose latest movel, Life 

At The Top, has won praise from 
the critics. 


JOHN 
author, 


BRAINE, 


» “mother” 


Hungarians had to face tanks ins- 


tead of lathis,” Mr, Menon com- 
ments. 


M. D. M. 


Delightful Comedy 


JA Roads Lead to Rome by 

Adalbert Seipolt (Barrie & 
Rockliff, 12s. 6d.) is a delightful 
little comedy conceived in a clas- 
sical vein. Slender in dimensions, 
but quick of limb, this spirited 
German’ novelette treads with im- 
pish mischief on many a Christian 
corn. Which is not to say, the im- 
pulse at bottom is satirical, for 
Satire is always a weapon of ag- 
grieved social morality. Here, on 
the contrary, -the purpose is only 
to raise a’ quiet ripple of mirth, to 
etch briefly the high comedy of 
life. And since the ecclesiastical 
world is the backdrop of the 
story, much good fun is directed 


against the gentlemen of the collar. | 


The illustrations, bordering on the 


-burlesque, make a delectable addi- 


lion to this packet of innocent 
mischief. 


It's all about a group of German 
Catholics, travelling in a special 
train to Rome and back. Like 
Chaucer's pilgrims, they are more 
concerned with the mundane plea- 
sures of life—food and.drink, mild 
scandal and flirtation, sight-seeing 
and curio-collection—than with 
their spiritual salvation. They are 
no Luther's children of sorrow and 
travail or Bunyan's pilgrims of 
eternity. They are out on an 
annual spree, and know too well 
with their characteristic German 
level-headedness that beer and 
chicken-soup are as important a 
part of the spiritual diet as the 
rosary and Ave Marias. No won- 
der, they are more often enmeshed 
in yards of spaghetti than in the 
coils of Christian thought. For 
they would rather purchase a pro- 
longed mortality on this side of 
the grave than an uncertain immor- 
tality in the next world! 


Particularly endearing in that 
crowd is the figure of Sister Апйа- 
berta—middle-aged, plump and 
short-sighted—voyaging almost in 
a void. An innocent abroad, she 
has a rare genius for getting into 
wrong places and awkward situa- 
tions, as for instance when she 
gets mixed up in à Communist 
demonstration, or when during her 
return journey, she has to turn 
for the nonce to help 
smuggle the cat-catcher's baby 
across the Italian border. 


All roads may lead to Rome, 
but quite a few turn into by-lanes 
and blind alleys! 


D. S. M. 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 


UPLIFT Rs. 4-30 Gives confortable 
fit and lovely figure to all. 


Tuo feck 


NO COMPLAINT BRASSIERE 


For Free Literature and Trade 
Enquiries :— 
Write to :— 


NEWLOOK BRASSIERE CO 
3%, Girgaum Rond, 
Bombay-4. 


——Àá. 


—————M— 


‘DHE best articles to sell 

through the Value Pay- 
able Post of India are such 
things as are continually used 
in big quantities by a large 
number of people—or such 
articles as are not generally 
introduced but are. within 
reach of all so far as prices 
are concerned, It is far easier 
to do a profitable business by 
catering to a million people 
who use a certain class of 
goods than by selling an arti- 
cle which is used by but 10,000 
people. Every person eats, 
drinks and sleeps and wears 
clothes and jewellery ° but 
comparatively few ride in or 
own an automobile, It is the 
same in the mail order busi. 
ness. You want articles, which 
are in constant demand—arti. 
cles used by the masses, 
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NE of the major interests 
© of the modern Indian 
housewife is her desire to 


widen her repertoire in the 
culinary art. 


To help the young housewife 
to acquire an accurate idea of 
foreign dishes the Y.W.C.A., in 
Bombay, sponsors demonstra- 
tion classes in international 
cookery. The recipes given 
here were prepared for such a 
class by Mrs. S. Sekehchi, wife 
of the Iran Consul. They cons- 
titute some of the main items 
of an Iranian meal. 


CHELLO (FLUFFY RICE) 


Ingredients: (for three per- 
sons) 21 cups of rice, 4 cup but- 
ter, 4 cup hot water, 3 lumps of 
rock salt, water. 


Method: Clean and wash the 
rice thoroughly, then cover 
with lukewarm water and place 
salt (in a small bag) in 1t and 
let stand overnight, or for at 
least two hours. 


Bring 7 quarts of water to 
boil in a large pot and add one 
cup of the water in which the 
rice has been soaked. Remove 
the foam. Drain the rice and 
sprinkle it gradually into the 
boiling water. 


Add one cup of cold water to 
the boiling rice. Remove the 
froth occasionally. When the 
rice grains are tender, but not 
too soft, remove from the fire; 
drain and rinse with lukewarm 
water. If too salty rinse again. 


INTERNATIONAL COOKERY demon- 
strations (above and right) sponsored by 
attract several 


(Photographs by J. Ullal) 


Melt the butter and add 4 
cup of hot water to it. Divide 
this mixture in half and add 
rice to one-half the butter mix- 
ture; cover and place over low 
heat. After ten minutes remove 
the lid and insert a knife into 
the rice. If vapour comes out, 
pour the remaining half of the 
butter mixture on the rice and 
cover with the damkoni—a lid 
made of raffia and encased in 
a washable, removable cover. 
Cook over very low heat until 
all the water has been absorb- 
ed. 


Remove from the heat and, 
after two or three minutes, re- 
move damkoni and serve. A 
layer of rice will remain at the 
bottom of the pot. Scrape it off 


with a spatula and garnish rice 
with this toasted rice which is 
called tah dig and is considered 
a delicacy. 


MUTTON & BRINJAL CURRY 


Ingredients: Half kilo bone- 
less mutton, 6 brinjals, 4 kilo 
tomatoes, salt, pepper, turmeric 
to taste, 3 tablespoons ghee, 2 
medium-sized onions. 


Method: Peel brinjals, add 
salt and place in a strainer to 
remove bitterness. 


Cut onions into small bits 
and fry in three spoons of 
ghee, till golden brown. Cut 
mutton into medium-size pieces 
and add to the onions; simmer 


on a low fire. Add the turmeric, 
salt and pepper. 


November 18, 
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Dry brinjals with a clean 
cloth, and fry well in ghee. Ar- 
range on top of the meat. Add 
the juice of the tomatoes. Al- 
low to cook for half an hour on 
a low fire. Remove when done 
and serve hot with the Chello. 


THAR-HALWA 


Ingredients: Two-and-a-half 
cups sugar, 23 cups rice flour, 
75 grams ghee, 1 coffee-spoon 
saffron. 


Method: Heat the ghee and 
fry the rice flour till it becomes 
a creamy colour. Dissolve the 
sugar in 3 cups of water, add 
the saffron. Mix this syrup in- 
to the fried rice flour. Allow to 
cook for 2 to 3 minutes, or till 
mixture thickens. When ready 
turn on to a flat plate or dish. 
Flatten and mould with a 
Spoon. Cut to serve. 


MAIN DISH (left) is a rich curry and 
light rice; Below: Thar halwa is a popu- 


lar dessert. 
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B Krishnakanta's Will 


(Continued From Page 33) 


st МАЈ: "Haven't you s 
curd? The whole village is and told ас. 0 Созпаяа 


| бксомр Mam: “A wolf іп а Pead thoughtfully, 
tiger’s den!” BHRAMAR: 
Tamo Mam: "I will beat the Your head?" 
yenom out of her with a , „ GOVINDA: © don't believe 
| þroom.” Rohini came to steal. Do you?” 
FouRrH Mam: “A dwarf BHRAMAR: “No, I don’t.” 
reaching for the moon! GOVINDA: "Tell me why you 
Firta Maw: “A wet cat don't. They are Saying she did.” 


oesn't show its real nature, A BHRAMAR: “You tell 

e round her neck! A Горе you don't," апу 
round her neck!" 
AR 


"Why do you shake 


‚ СоушрА: “I Will some other 
*A rope round your necks!" time. You t 


laimed hich ell me first.” 
|. Bhramar exclaimed; on whic 5. Ee 
the maids cried with one voice, BHRAMAR: “You first 
“How are we to blame? What «GOVINDA (with a 
have we done? Why must we “You first.” 


et the blame whenever any- B a o 
Eo. does any wrong? We are НААМАН: "Why should 1? 
GOVINDA: “Because I wish to 


smile) : 


helpless women earning our Y 
bread by the sweat of our hear. 
brow.” Some covered their 
eyes and cried. One set up a 
| „wail for her long-dead son. 
| Bhramar was touched, but 


‘could not forbear laughing. “I speak, and she shyly bent her 
said you deserved a торе round head. Govindalal understood. 
your necks because you haven't He had done so from the first, 
yet told me what it’s all about. He was so importunate because 
What has happened ?” he had understood. Bhramar 
kay Я s о believed in Rohini's innocence 


E К as firmly as she believed in her 
ү ANY voices ran again from own existence, but for that 


many directions. With great there was no reason except 
difficulty Bhramar gathered that Govindalal believed in 
from that endless talk the Rohini’s innocence. Govinda- 
essential matter that a theft lal’s belief was Bhramar’s be- 
had been committed in the za- lief. Govindalal knew that, 
mindar's bedroom last night. knowing Bhramar. That was 
One of the maids said that it why he loved this dark girl so 
Was not a theft but a robbery, much. 
another called it a burglary, 


. while a third Said that four or 


Buramar: “Must I?" 
GOVINDA: “You must,” 
Bhramar tried, but could not 


+ * * 


| five thieves had come and AUGHING, Govindalal said, 
_ taken away Government paper Shall I tell Meuse you 
ДОГ a lakh of rupees. “What аге on Rohini’s side? 

3 shen?” Bhramar said. “Who is BHRAMAR: “Yes, tell me.” 


e woman whose nose you ee 
GOVINDA: “Because she calls 
у ^ » 
ranted to ‘cut off? you brown rather than black.” 
E Man: "Mistress Rohi- “Go: away," Bhramar said 
5 Whose else? with a frown. "I am going,” 
‚ SECOND Maw: “That wretch. Govindalal said, and was about 
IS the root of all this trouble.” tc. go when Bhramar pulled his 
т garment and asked, “Where 
s sae М0: "They say it is are you going?" 
robbers” ought the gang of GovrNpA: “Tell me where I 
am going." 
BHRAMan: “Can I now?" 
` GOVINDA: “Yes, tell me.” 
Buramar: “To save Rohini.” 
шоу do t “Quite right,”  Govindalal 
in; you know that Quite right, 30V 
mchini rame to steal?” Bhra- said, and kissed her. Kind heart 


asked, understood kind heart, there- 


Fourry Man: 


reap whe Now she will 


t she has sown.” 
Mam: “And rot in 


Erta 
7 ltison 


: yindalal kissed Bhra- 
1 logy she Was caught and is fore Govindala 
E they ans 


mar, 


m the cutcherry,” 
ered, 


(To be continued) 
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LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
protects YOU everyday 


The moist. warm conditions in the mouth are an ideal breeding ground for 
bacteria. Any food particles left between the teeth are an open invitation 
to germs. Antiseptics stop germs from multiplying. Listerine—the oral 
antiseptic, acts instantly with a gentle, safe, sure action killing bacteria 
upon contact. USE LISTERINE TODAY AND EVERYDAY. 
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OF VITAL 
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{THE ECONOMIC TIMES has beg} 
I launched to meet the demands a] 
business and industry in the rapid) 
growing economy of our country, 


It is a publication with a programa] 
of news coverage unprecedented ùj 
India, THE ECONOMIC TIME 
provides authentic and objective}: 
news and information, and an тў 
sive analysis of curreni-- economie 
problems in their immed:ate setting 
and against the background of хой 
events { 


ААТ ҮЛЕ 


Apart from spot news and informed 
comment on economic developmegj 
in India and abroad, and a comp 
hensive service in market reports 
quotations, the newspaper carries jf 
aularly features and articles by ж 
known financial critics, economist 
business and administrators, olferio 
valuable guidance to investors, iq 
dustrialists and entrepreneurs, 
search surveys, graphs and of 
Statistical data form another regu 
feature. 


THE ECONOMIC TIMES is a 
nificant step forward in Indian jo 

nalism as it appears at a сп 
period of economic expansion 
envisaged in: the country's Five-Yd is 
Plans - t 
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Listerine gargle quickly gets rid of 
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AND EVERYDAY. 


Tests prove that Listerine users are 
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sore throats. Gargle at least twice a’ 
day, using Listerine full strength for 
added protection. USE LISTERINE 
TODAY AND EVERYDAY. 
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Ensure active protection against 
germs by developing the daily 
Listerine habit. Listerine, the safe 
all-purpose antiseptic, is a pro- 
tection worth many cures ! 

Give YOUR family Listerine pro- 
tection today and everyday! 


This newspapei, consisting of ej 5 
pages, is published on all days 
the week and is priced 20 nP. 
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ounce bottles. 
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С oec. BP THE EN Ge PEOPLE pave 
Ып 7m > і E iven «a ‘clear “yes” to Presi- 
Firm wikio. 2 : Ж : s dent de'Gaulle to the proposal 
ita tick ION ra , RY in 5 1 put before them: that the Chief 
ILI ы t F E 08 ups i of State: must henceforth be 
: i E е С elected by universal suffrage. He 
TA is seen here casting his vote in 
the Town Hall Polling Station in 
Colombey-les-deux-Eglises dur- 

ing the referendum. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH drives in 
the Irish State Coach to the 
Palace of Westminster for the 
state opening of Parliament. In - 
her Speech from the Throne, Her 
Majesty reaffirmed the British 
Government's full support to 
India in its struggle against 
Chinese aggression. 


JE Ero SA PRR MEET" | 


FRANKFURT UNIVERSITY stu- 

dents stage a sit-down protest in the 

city’s busy Hauwptwache Square 

against the arrest of the publisher 

and two editors of West Germany's 
Die Spiegel magazine. 


From 
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A SOMBRE MR. NEHRU listens t? qa mor 
Law Minister A. К. Sen at the No- Sach. No 3 саса 
tional Development Council mes this со Competitor 
bu Vigyan Bhavan in New De Mont ntest more t 


0 entry fee 
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Stage. 


Consolation Prize 
M. R. Venkatramanan, Madras 
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Black and White 
IN ACTION 
December 15 


THE SECOND LINE 
OF DEFENCE 
January 15 


Colour 


AT WORK 
January 10, 1963 
| TOYS 
ГҮ stu- : 
2st in the April 10 
Square 
publisher 


ermany’s 
е. 


Guneswara Rao Govind, Kharagpur 


Second Prize 


` ! M. R. Kamath, Bombay 


October Snapshots Competition 
Prize- Winners 
The 


Illustrated Weekly of India: 

Monthly napshots Competition is open to 

» amateurs only. Pictures must have been 

taken by the competitors themselves. Any 

number оғ prints may be submitted, but. 

aot those Which have previously secured 
Prizes. T 


bh € minimum acceptable size for 
р otographs is 6” x 8”, 


on ће first Prize is Rs. 100: and the se- 
two 2®. Rs, 50. In addition there are 
cR More consolation prizes of Rs. 25 
is aoo, competitor may win a prize in 

ment est more than Опсе їй three" 
No entry fee is charged. Photo- 


Ust be accompanied by sufficient 
Stage, ` 


Consolation Prize f 
Р. N. Mehra, New Delhi 
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WOMEN ARTISTS OF INDIA—5 
Ae REA АЛШ ML eee 


b. Prabha 


N the short span of six years, B. 

Prabha has emerged a significant 

painter among the few women 
artists of India. It looks as if it was 
only the other day that she made her 
artistic debut, the same year she mar- 
ried B. Vithal, a fellow student at 
Bombay's J. J. School of Art and 
promising sculptor, and acquired a 
new signature. (She was earlier 
known as Prabha Agge.) Patrons and 
critics alike were moved by the femi- 
nine world she presented: women of 
all ages, thin, skinny and half-clad, 
staring into nothingness, with nothing 
to remember or anything to hope for. 
The compositions were simple state- 
ments of fact, without any sophisti- 
cated outlook or undertones of social 
realism. Pictorially, the paintings 
were variations on the theme of the 
lone, poor woman. 


During the six years that have 
passed, Prabha has held 13 more 
shows—in Bombay, Delhi and Bang- 
kok. Her output has been Steady, as 
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has been the development of her 
technique. She has been successful in 
mural painting, too. Air-India com- 
missioned her to decorate the wall 
of the waiting room in their Bang- 
kok office and the Indian Embassy, 
Tokyo, gave her a similar assignment. 


Even though Prabha has done à 
large number of flower and still-life 
studies as well as Kashmiri land- 
scapes, she is best known for her stu- 
dies of women. Fisherwomen, Lamba- 
dis, female servants—these are arche- 
typal subjects with her. She has done 
innumerable studies of them to the 
point of monotony— but the apparent 
sameness only strikes the eye. If one 
would only study the evolution of he! 
style carefully, Prabha’s achievement x 
in transforming evident repetitio" 
into a subtle original creation be 
comes clear. It is not merely the d! 
carding of accentuated angularity Y 
features, the suggestion of cloth 
on the once semi-naked figures, E 
the colourful saris—orange, Y° f 


$s 


and green—that make the diffe 
There is now no awkwardne 
them OF their pose and these women 
eee acquired а sense or poise and 

urpose in life. Today, these women 
have occupations to give meaning to 
their existence—sorting fish and 
selling them, or making pots and so 
on. They even seem to find time for a 
little gossip. The impact they each 
carry in their stance and in their Stu- 
died portrayal gives a separate iden- 
tity to every painting in a lot, 


At present Prabha also provides 
a setting for her women. With the 
greatest of economy she Sketches in 
huts, a couple of trees, or a fencing 
indicating enclosed land and a little 
ill bit of property. so that they may 
mi) claim a place in the sun. 


rence, 
SS about 


In her most recent Work, she has 


e лоу. 1 shown a new development in her art. 
"E" . Using her palette-knife deftly, she 
1 creates textural designs, Thus she 


solves the problem of filling up the 
canvas, where the emphasis is Solely 
on the figure. She has also clever] 
introduced elements of abstract art in 
her work. 


After her return from a tour of 
East Asia, she has been tackling the 
problem of reconciling figurative 
painting and abstract art by putting 
ba her women in abstract settings, using 
iv colours and strokes to the best advan- 
SE X tage. Remaining loyal to her femi- 
A nine sympathies and feelings, her 
compositions have Slowly gained in 
У painterly qualities апа thematic con- 
PO tent, thus assuring Prabha a distinct 


rank among the women artists of 
India. 
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„cember 9, 1962 


"poles; followed by dancing an 
` more drinking and love-makin 


of his senses. At that momen 


` most sordid details of his life 


so that, utterly worn out with 
* despair and self-disgust, he is 
7—7 8 b d li 
: |. unable to. bear more and lies 
foe aa down on a hard chest and goes 
1 b . 
you will to. sleep. He has a strange 
1 nib the dream, about a starving baby in 
о:гете- 


the snow, which fills him with 
f terrible pity not only for that 
4 baby but for all mankind; and 
when he wakes up, he finds 
I someone, some stranger, has put 


ITED | 
1. р 


| ; 
| 


he was sleeping, and he cries 
" out with tears in his voice: 
4 Who put that pillow under my 
‚ head? Who was so kind?" Sud- 
t denly he feels revived and, 

more, full.of joy and certainty 
and ready to accept everything 
- that may be in Store for him. 
He faces his tormentors ra- 
|). diantly: “Tye had a good 
| dream, gentlemen,” he said, in a 
__ strange Voice, with a new light, 
© азо joy in his face.” 


MARCEL PROUST 


Orin Proust’s Remembrance 
of Things Past, when Swann 
Visits his old friends, the Duke 
| and Duchess of Guermantes, 
Just as they are about to leave 


ла 3 party, Swann is suffering 
n 


herov' SW $7 


= 


9m some. афа] disease and has 

not much longer to live; but his 

П &reat friends, the Duke and 
4 Chess can think only of the 
IRAM c to Which they are going, 
TD. Ay. While the Duchess sudden- 
mednaf? ШЙ blac ‘SCOVers she js wearing 
E 105 with a red dress 


the тарса Чр to change them, 
to eich Says, "Five minutes 

ght! Women, women! 
Us both indigestion 
Morrow!” Proust adds 


Dmitri is arrested for the 
E. of his father. He has 
сай drinking and playing 
P. ms with a group of scruffy 


with Grushenka, his mistress, 
‘till he is wildly drunk and out 
comes the arrest, and then the 


long cross-questioning, which 
brings -up all the tiniest and 


à pillow under his head while . 


one, and so still I 80 on search- 
? ing. Sometimes there is an 
a dying man, answer which I admire but at 
A DEST, ave a certain th 
d 9d breeding an : T 
7 ship NE TANT my heart: s 


Camus’, explicitly stated in his 


W, don't let The Myth of Sisyphus, where 
yourself be taken in p pnus, 
Y the he says th t 
doctors nonsense, damn them S Ris сорап pushes; and 


t They're 


- Youre as 
Strong as the Pont Neuf. You'll] 
live to bury us all!” - 


as seasons flaunt their chea 
to draw in and tage the sun, 

the unripe boys unknowingly run 
to their undoing acts, tu 
as a monsoon of mosquitoes smoked their sight 
they felt unsettled and sought ` 

to establish а natural right 

in a court intent on driving them t 


as a summer putrid with mangoes 
their noses, 


they felt giddy with vision, 
and searched for a pre-natal mansion 


in a mirage of flaming rain, failing light and ailing 
roses— 


as a spring of fecund birds and fetid flowers strummed 
the air ‚ 


they felt uneasy in their growing limb, 
took to the nearest jungle to climb 
the treacherous tree, and taste a brother's' blood — 
each of us, in flesh or wish, is Witness to a savage flood, 
each sees his self in the flash of the other's knife 

` and each creeps darkly into the other in grief or strife! 


Sged by invisible ropes— 


о the edge of night— 
and diarrhoea hit 


К. RAGHAVENDRA RAO 


There came a time for me, 
as I suppose it comes for every- 
one, when the pleasure of read- 
ing was no longer enough. It 
became a sort of quest, too. I 
was no longer interested only 
in how people lived, but in why 
and to what purpose they did. 
so. From that time onwards my 
reading has become even more 
haphazard. I pick up whatever 
I can, always searching for 
some- answer, and finding it 
often. But it is never a final 


he goes on pushing: and in that 
obstinacy lies his greatness. But 
that is too hard and too hope- 
less, and I turn for a Softer 
answer elsewhere—to M.'s Gos- 
pel of Sri Ramakrishna, per- 
haps, where the answer seems 
so simple, if only. one were 
pure enough to be able to sub- 
mit toit. — - ; 


The longer one lives, the less 
pleasant life and people appear 
‘to be. It is impossible to escape 
a feeling of disgust at all the 


Der t i 


e same time reject with all. 
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faking that goes on, the pre- 
tending to Sentiments or 


1 HG 
doesn’t feel and which don't 


seem worth feeling in the first 


place; and the pettiness on 
the one hand, tbe brutal selfish- 
ness on thé other, and every- 
thing so run down and cynical 
and a matter either of policy or 
of stale habit. So let me express 
here my admiration for those 
Contemporary authors who 
State their scorn for these as- 
pects of contemporary life as- 
forcefully as all of us would 
like to: Evelyn Waugh, who 
hates the England England has 
become; J. D. Salinger (when 
he is not being too sentiment-- 
al) and Kingsley Amis (when 
he is not being too facetious), 
both of them with a sure nose 
for the phoney and the preten- 
tious; Mary McCarthy, often 
prim and priggish, but always 
rigorous in honesty. There is a 
lot of “no-saying” in these au- 
thors, and this is right because 
what else is there to do except 
say no to almost everything? 


A HYMN OF PRAISE 


Though the greatest books 
don’t in the end say no. When 
they have dragged us through 
the most fearsome scenes of 
horror, and there seems no- 
thing left except despair and a 
heap of ashes, then stil] what 
they stand for is not a denial 
but, on the contrary, an affir- 
mation of life. And they do 
more than affirm, they actually 
praise—praise not because of 
but rather (and I think the 
Phrase is Rilke's: "dennoch 
preisen") in spite of. What is 
one to make of Joyce's Ulysses, 
Which is a monument to every- 
thing that is small and mean 
and wretched in man, and 
which exposes more than any 
other book I can think of the 
sheer humiliation of being 
alive; and which nevertheless 
ends on a note of affirmation 
so clear and unambiguous that 
it becomes a hymn of praise: 


„сапа then he asked me, 
would I yes to say yes my 
mountain flower and first I 
Put my arms around him yes | 
and drew him down to me so 
he could feel my breasts all 
perfume yes and his heart 
Was going like mad and yes 
I said yes I will Yes 
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THE DOCTORS 


HARATA MATA had typhoid. The 
European doctor came and shaved her 
hair off, bewidowing her, and remov- 
ed пег ornaments, and, lest she shake in 
convulsions, tied her hands and feet in 
string and steel, and gave her many medi- 
cines. Then came Europeanised doctors 
and gave her long-Latined remedies, and 
yet the fever seemed virulent. The vaids 
came and swayed in murmur and medita- 
lion, and gave her starred herbs and fami- 
ly-borne mantras, but these did not soothe 
the victim. 

Finally twenty-one days were over 
and the fever would not subside. The 
throne of Indra got heated. Indra said to 
Siva: "There she is, ailing and all too 
worn, and what has Parvati been doing ?" 


Siva went to Parvati, and Parvati 
said: “T’ve had two children and not one 
beautiful. Give me a beautiful child and 
we'll send him to Bharata.” 

Siva answered: “You will have a 
third, but he will not be more beautiful 
though of fine compassion made.” 

And in a quarter of Indra’s day—that 
is, fifty years—there was the Mahatma, 
seated by Bharata Mata and giving her his 
cure. He said: “Go on a diet,”—and fasted 
her and bathed her and gave her fruit 
juices. Medicines were forbidden. He said 
they were all himsa and unholy. The 
Mother was better and getting golden in 
colour. He called Ba and said: “Ba, give 

her an enema and take away all that Euro- 
pean stuff." 

Ba, bent-headed, obeyed. 


But the whole town was astir. Astir 
not because the Mother was getting better 
but because, with beat of drum and shot of 
gun, a yellow doctor was announcing him- 
self. He said the Holy Hosts of Buddha- 
land had sent him to cure the Mother, and 
he would come in, come what may. 


The Mahatma woke quick from his 
spinning. He was perturbed. The European 
doctor, the Europeanised doctors, the vaids, 
all were jealous and perturbed. The Ma- 
hatma said: "We'll bathe her again and 
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The vaids said ‘Yes’, the Europeanised 
doctors said ‘Well’, but the European doc- 
tor said ‘No’. “You will take his medicine, 
and he is my rival. He is cutting under my 
feet. I know him only too well.” 


The Mahatma argued this way and 
that. But the European doctor had his 
peons behind him and they bound the 
Mahatma and took him away. Smiling, the 
Mahatma went to the mountain prison and 
started spinning. And then happened that 
miracle which all know but none can tell 
well. 


by RAJA RAO 


From this ant-hill and that Erove, 
from this field and that house, little red 
ants and white-yellow ants and pale-saf- 
Íron ants came running up the Mother's 
arms and ankles and waist, and such acid 
they had in their bite that they burnt the 
iron and the copper and the jute of her 
bindings. Up they went and down they 
rolled, slipped up the waistcoat of the doc- 
tor and bit the toes of the peons. Then 
came Gandharvas and Apsaras, repentant 
and sorrowing, bearing white apparel and 
hot water in seven silver pots, hot-and- 
cold water in seven more, and cold water 
in seven — and bathed her and healed her 
— and gave her such dark dulcet hair that 
not all the gardens of the world could 
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thread her chignon with moghra blossoms, 
The European doctor, affrighted, took her 
for an illusion of evil and ran for his home. 
The yellow doctor, awed, fell at her red 
young feet. 


The Himalayas shook in white and 
blue gladsomeness. 


Then the ants in assembly 


asked: 


: "Who wrought this miracle?" 


And Jawaharlal to this answer made: 
"Who, who but the Mahatma. He fasteq 
and he span. Soon, too soon, my brethren, 
he will leave us all... But he will girdle 
a thread round the Universe that men may 
love men." 

I ask you, brother, When will that day 
come? When? 


Feeble 


THE MIRACULOUS CABBAGE 


IN the garden of the Aga Khan* there 
is a cabbage. It is like all cabbages 
buxom and green, but, since the ninth* of 
August, actually since the early morning 
of the tenth, it does not grow a mosquito- 
mite. All the peas and beetroot and au- 
bergines grow—but this cabbage does not 
grow. Slowly, inwardly, as it were, she is 
turning yellow—and when you come near 
it you hear a ting-ting, as though some- 
body were beating an anvil invisible. 


The gardener, good man that he is, 
cannot sleep. He says since the Mahatma 
is come in, all his Sleep is gone, and he 
sees visions and fairies and such tnings— 
but when he wakes he is fresh as he had 
never been. And never since that day has 
his autumn asthma coughed him out of 
bed. But he dare not go too near the cab- 
bage—for ting-ting the anvil rings inside. 
Muslim though he is, he gives it flowers in 
puja, cuts the herbs and pods around it, 
and channels in a lot of water. And on 
Thursday evenings he carries the incense 
in circeumambulation, and covers the cab- 
bage with a shawl of yellow silk. 


Now, I was much intrigued. So I went 
into meditation and asked the gods what 
may this be. And they this answer made: 
Formerly there was a Princess of the Moon 


1 Mahatma Gandhi was interned in the 
Aga Khan's Palace, Poona. 


2 9th August, 1942 
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The Art Of P. T. 


HE kapu community of Andhra Pradesh, known as Reddis, 

ls conspicuous for its sensitivity and impetuosity, qualities 

which, in the present context, seldom express themselves 
through the media of art and letters. Naturally, when members 
of this clan take to painting or writing, they are bound to pro- 
duce something significant. There are at least two Reddy artists 
Who have contributed much to the development of modern “агі 
in India. One is Krishna Reddy, long resident in Europe, where 
his Sculptures and graphics are held in very high esteem. The 
Other is P. T. Reddy, whose recent resumption of painting after 
Many years of silence and sullenness was attended with imme- 
diate Success. It is heartening to note that he is once again as 
Prolific in his output as he is discerning in his taste. 


P. T. Reddy, unlike the charlatans who dominate the scene 
of Contemporary Indian painting, is a classicist turned moder- 
hist. He has the necessary discipline and equipment which in- 
Vest his work with the triple qualities of good art—clarity, cohe- 
Slveness ang consistency, however unorthodox the idiom may 

е: Indeed, there is a method in his madness: He is no doubt 
Conservative, judged by the avant-garde standards accepted in 
€ West. The reason is simple. He has no interest in fads, fa- 
Shions and formulas. He paints primarily for his own pleasure 
and not to startle others. Painting, or, for that matter, any 
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Reddy by A. S. R. 


creative endeavour defeats itself when it ceases to be a source 
of joy. 


Reddy's problems are the same as those confronting any 
other Indian artist who seeks to evolve an individual idiom 
rooted as firmly in tradition as in contemporary sensibility. That 
is why one finds a number of modern masters such as Rouault, 
Chagall, Utrillo and Dufy demanding his allegiance. But he re- 
mains unruffled. His technical competence and artistic integrity 
do not allow him to follow any short-cuts to success. He is pa- 
tient and painstaking and, with his sureness of touch and un- 
canny sense of the unknown, creates a highly evocative world 
of fancies and fantasies, a territory in which he is a law unto 
himself, being under nobody's obligation. 


Naturally, an artist who chooses to discard convenient 
cliches and facile formulas in pursuit of his personal vision has 
his limitations. He has to draw on his own unspectacular equip- 
ment and experience for the images he evokes. Now they are 
sharp, now hazy, now intense, now superficial, now well-com- 
posed, now incongruous, depending on the artist’s grasp of the 
reality. Living in the uncongenial climate of banality and philis- 
tinism that prevails in India today, Reddy has all the handi- 
caps imposed by his modest intellectual and emotional reserves 
which sometimes make his canvases 
place. His colour tends to be particularly drab. But he show 
an awareness of his basic 
own way. 
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Etruscan vases and other objects, valued at 
$48,000. Interpol is now helping in a Europe- 
wide investigation. 


In the light of these facts, one can under- 
stand Lerici's claim that saving Italy's under- 
ground archaeological remains is one of the na- 
tion's most urgent problems, "because the rob- 
bers are increasing their skill and intensifying 
their activities every week". He makes the in- 
triguing point that land reclamation plays into 
the robbers' hands. Deep ploughing by bull- 
dozers, spread over millions of acres, makes 
their job easier. They happily follow in the 
wake of the bulldozers, rifling any pieces of 
pottery or ancient metal that these conveni- 
ently throw up for them. 


Lerici goes so far as to contend that saving 
Italy's antiques from grave-robbers and smug- 
glers is more important than the preservation 
of the Abu-Simbel temples in Egypt’s High 
Nile zone. UNESCO is spending vast sums to 
save these and other famous antiquities from 
being submerged when the great Aswan Dam, 
which the Russians are building for President 
Nasser, is completed. Incidentally, two of the 
experts working on the Abu-Simbel project are 
Lerici’s own men—Dr. Enzo Carabelli, an 
engineer and Director of Laboratories, and Dr. 
Franco Brancaleoni, an architect and head of 
Archaeological Studies in the Lerici Founda- 


tion. 


TIME-SAVING METHODS 


With science on his side, Lerici can at least 
get ahead of the robbers, even if he cannot 
eradicate them. His method of underground ex- 
ploration, he says, is 25 times as fast as the 
traditional archaeological methods. One of its 
greatest advantages is that it saves a tremend- 
ous amount of time that would otherwise be 
wasted; his drilling ("just like for oil") instru- 
ments accurately record whether there is any- 
thing in a given spot worth excavating before 
actual digging operations commence. ‘This 
averts the weeks of useless digging on barren 
spots which plagued, and often broke the hearts 
of, earlier explorers with little more than opti- 
mism to guide them. Yet the expenses of 
Lerici'S modern methods are one-third of those 
of classical archaeology. He thinks that with 
his methods, which he improves constantly, he 
could get at all Italy’s “buried archaeological 
patrimony” within 20 years. 


. What are the Lerici methods for archaeolo- 
gical prospecting? They consist, first, of a series 
of electrical, electromagnetic and seismic devi- 
ces which, when applied to the ground, reveal 
buried metal objects or "cavities"—tombs 
and the like. Three of his most important pie- 
ces of equipment are a portable electric drill 
for boring two-inch holes at points indicated by 
previous "soundings", a periscope and a “photo- 
graphic drill”. If an observation made with the 
sunken periscope shows objects or decorations 
(like wall paintings) worthy of detailed exami- 
nation, the photographic drill is lowered. This 
takes pictures in sequence with astonishing 
clarity. “It is really just a tiny camera of the 
type spies use during wars," Lerici says. 


Thus equipped, Lerici Foundation teams 
have explored Etruscan and other areas in 
various pare of Italy, with remarkable—and 

y rapid—results. One of the most 


rewarding areas has been Cerveteri. Here, 750 


Etruscan tombs (3rd to 7th century) have yield- 


ed 6,000 pieces of Etruscan, Italian and Greek 
ottery. At Vulci, an archaeological zone in 
iterbo, the foundations of an ancient inhabit- 


ed centre were discovered and, in the cemetery 
area, the explorers came upon a tomb contain- 
ing a series of chambers in which were a large 
sculptured sarcophagus and an unusually rich 
collection of Etruscan and Latin inscriptions. 


In an Etruscan cemetery, the Monterozzi, 


at Tarquinia, also in Viterbo, Lerici teams have 
discovered no less than 2,700 tombs, including 
several painted ones of outstanding scientific 
interest. The list makes fascinating 
reading — Tombs of the Olympiad, the Ship, 


the Skull, the Jade Lions, t 


e Red Lions, the 


KING GUSTAV ADOLF of Sweden (centre), keen amateur archaeologist who visits Italy 


surrounded by his hoard. The river was then 
swung back on to its original course and the 
slaves who dug the tomb were killed to pre- 
serve secrecy. 


. Lerici has taken 
river's course to tr 
it might have bee 
hope that a verti 
veal the outline of the 


Mouse, the Banquet . . . Before excavations be- 
gan, 320 tombs were examined by periscope 
and 40 were photographed, yielding in all 1,200 
photographs, in black and white and colour. 
Some tombs, once painted, were found des- 
troyed beyond hope of repair, owing, to a great 
extent, to the ravages of vandals. Lerici esti- 
ge to the extent of three mil- 
done yearly by heavy-handed 
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of a ray of light from a straight line when pas- 
sing obliquely from one transparent medium to 
another of different density. In opthalmology, 
to take refraction means to measure the error 
of refraction of the eyes.) 


ORE people young and old, are now- 
adays seen wearing spectacles. How 
far can one attribute this to the poor 
eyesight of the present generation? 
While discussing this point one has to remem- 
ber that a quite large number of youngsters 
consider it a fashion to wear spectacles. But, 
undoubtedly, in the vast majority of cases 
white or coloured numbered glasses are a 
necessity, not a fashion. Tinted or coloured 
protective glasses, flat or curved (coquille) are 
essential to protect eyes that are extremely 
sensitive to light (photophobia), due to con- 
junctivitis, ulcers of the cornea, iritis and such 
complaints. Incidentally, highly smoked glasses 
should always be worn when looking at strong 
electric light or the sun during an eclipse; 
otherwise permanent harm to the eye may 
result. 


The commonest symptom arising from 
errors of refraction is asthenopia, a feeling of 
acute strain in the eyes. While reading, the 
letters become blurred, indistinct and run into 
one another. It may be associated with red- 
ness, burning and watering of the eyes 
(asthenopia irritans), or pain in the eyes 

/(asthenopia dolens). These symptoms are re- 
lieved by resting the eyes for a while but re- 
cur when the eyes are used again. Eye strain 
is also a frequent cause of headache (asthe- 
nopia cephalalgica). It is more opt to occur in 
those having hypermetropia (short eye ball; 
long sightedness) and astigmatism (that con- 
dition of the eye in which rays of light from 
a point do not converge to a point on the re- 
tina). Persons with errors of refraction have 
to screw up their eyes to see clearly and screw- 
ing up the eyes causes increased tension in the 
muscles of the eyes and the head. It usually 
occurs after a period of prolonged close work 
— reading, writing, sewing, knitting — particu- 
larly in very dim or very bright light. Head- 
ache may also occur in those who have to 


In former times, wearing of spectacles was 
a stigma, a sign of poor health. Therefore, even 
when one suffered from the inconvenience 
and discomfort of poor eyesight, one avoided 
the optician. 3 


The position today is different. The ad- 
vance of education and the consequent in- 
creased habit of reading, particularly in arti- 
ficial light, and frequent visits to cinemas not 
only tax the eye but also force people not to 
ignore the slightest visual discomfort. An- 
other equally important reason for thesincrease 
in spectacle-users is the compulsory eye exami- 
nation of school and college students. Poor 
vision is thus detected early in life and glasses 
are prescribed at a young age. The changes 
in approach and attitudes explain why more 
people are seen donning spectacles today than, 
Say, twenty or thirty years ago. 


COMPLICATED STRUCTURE 


The eye has a very ‘delicate and compli- 
cated structure. It is near-spherical in shape 
and consists of an outer protective envelope 
which is made up of two Portions; the smaller, 
transparent anterior or front portion is the 
Cornea and the larger, opaque, posterior por- 
tion is the sclera or the sclerotic. The cornea 
fits into the sclera as a watch glass fits into a 
watch. : 


by Dr. H. M. DESAI 


strain their eyes in looking at moving objects, 
for example, watching a cinema. ‘Those who 
strain their eyes in the afternoon get evening 
headache and those who do so in the evening 
or at night get morning headache. Headaches 
due to eye strain is usually located in the 
front of the head, though it may be located in 
the temples or at the back of the head. Other 
symptoms ascribed to eye strain are ill temper, 
peevishness, giddiness and dizziness, fits and 
even indigestion. Some authorities attribute 
the symptoms of eye strain to emotion, but it 
is difficult to subscribe to this view. 


How does an eye-specialist determine your 
complaint? He first makes an objective exa- 
mination of your eyes, proceeding from the 
bulbar conjunctiva (the membrane covering 
the anterior portion of the eye-ball) for inflam- 
mation or any other disturbing factor; then 
the palpabral conjunctiva (the conjunctiva re- 
flected on the under surface of the lids), first 
of the lower lid by pulling it down a bit and 
then of the upper lid after everting it, He 
thus makes sure that you are not suffer; 


The eye can be compared to a photo- 
graphic camera. The retina (the delicate, sen- 
sitive membrane of the eye) is placed behind 
the vitreous body and is the terminal expan- 
sion of the optic nerve. Images formed on the 
retina are carried by the optic nerve to the 
back part of the brain (the Occipital lobe), 
where the centre for vision is located, corres- 
ponding to the sensitive plate or film and the 
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THE READING TEST |. 


Where the examination room is, say, о 
10 feet in length and it is not possible to ub 
the chart at the proper distance, the type boar} 
is placed behind the patient, a little above thi 
head and a plane mirror is used to double [in 
distance in reflection. 
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If the patient can read only the letter o ) 
the first line numbered 60, then the visioni: 
termed 6/60 (one-tenth of the normal). If # 
letters on the row numbered 24 can be real 
‘then vision is 6|24 (one-fourth of the normal! 
Vision is however always mentioned as ДУ 
6136, 6/24. If all the letters of the row nud 
bered 6 are clear, then vision is consid 
ed normal or standard and noted as 6|6. 


The test for near vision is done with i 
print. The smallest print one can read and 
maximum and minimum distances at whit 
the letters can be discerned are noted. 
print is at first held at a distance of 0.5 metri 
or 20 inches. If the particular type is clear 
this distance the near vision will be noted 
0.5/0.5. If you have to bring the print close 
read the same letters, say to 0.4 metres, Y! 
vision will be 0.4]0.5. With normal sight 4^ 
should be able to read clearly and without ëf 
comfort a book held in the hand at a dist 
of 18 to 20 inches. 


The eye specialist, after these tests, h% | 
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various refractive media, the lens of the 
camera. The eye has four refractive media, 
the concavo-convex cornea in front, then the 
water-filled anterior or aqueous chamber, be- 
hind which is the biconvex and adjustable lens 
and, finally, the vitreous humour. Visual acuity 
or sharpness of vision depends upon the trans- 
parency of all the. refractive media, perfect 
optical adjustment (refraction of the eye), 
sensitivity of the retina and the conductivity 
of the optic nerve. (Refraction is the deviation 
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f this is du dia or to an abnormality in the form h 2^ (emmetropi) апд the other either 
AN We og the med Урегтеќгоріс, myopic or astigmatic; or both 
با‎ of the eye- eyes may be ametropic 


In such circumstances, one encounters: 


нурегтеќгоріа (small or short eye: long- 
-sntedness) —іп which, with suspended accom- 
D parallel rays of light come to a 
0! 


1 Е In our 
Is of the Corn focus behind the retina. It is due to an abnor- oe Presbyopia begins at about the age of 
| have to be a} mally short anterio-posterior diameter of the cae and persons even with normal eyes 
lluminaticn ro} eye or to a низ refractive? power of the, geed reading glasses for near vision, Those who 
Í convex lend! media. This is corrected by placing a suitable Wear spectacles for distant vision will have to 


М. ` convex lens in front of the eye to make the 


of testing parallel dd mE EN M 2 (Glasses are numbered according to their 
ly and then tht gent, so 85 аси by which is meant their refractive 
ES Snellen Myopia (long eye: near- or short-sighted- piis The greater the refractive power, the 
The test typal nes)—in which rays coming from a distant E зи Ol distance. A lens with one 
ed on a УШ. object come to a focus before they reach the Ж = oca distance—metre lens—is taken as 
Each row hull retina. It is due either to too great length of mandard and is termed diopter—1 D. 


the anterio-posterior diameter of the eye or to 
too great power of its refractive media. This 
js corrected by a suitable concave lens placed 
in front of the eye, to make the parallel rays 
passing through it divergent, thus coming to a 


А 2 D lens will have half the focal distance.) 


Aphakia, or absence of lens from the eye, 
occurs after operation for cataract in which 
the opaque lens is removed from the eye. Since 


ore rows mary the aphakic eye is devoid of accommodation, 


| i Blasses with different Strengths for distant and 
ed ata distang! focus on the retina. near vision are necssary. A similar refractive 
condition also occurs when the lens is inten- 

TEST CATEGORIES OF ASTIGMATISM tionally dislocated into the vitreous chamber 
| - А as is done in the unscientific method of couch- 

m is, say, oi) Astigmatism—in which parallel rays fall- ing of cataract still unfortunately practised in 


ing upon it are not brought to a focus at any 
one point. It is usually due to inequality in the 
curvature of the different meridians of the 
cornea (corneal astigmatism), or sometimes to 
imperfections in the curvature of the lens 
(lenticular astigmatism). Astigmatism may be 
simple hypermetropic or myopic, in which one 
Veridian is emmetropic and the other at right 
angles to it is either hypermetropic or myopic; 


possible to 

the type boar! 
little above thi 
1 to double th 


our country which yields immediate results but 
finally proves a disastrous treatment, 


Squint (strabismus) is that abnormality of 
the eyes in which the visual axes of the two 
eyes do not meet at the desired objective 
Points, in consequence of incoordinate action 
of the external ocular muscles. The squint can 
either be a result of paralysis of an ocular 
muscle or a non-paralytic case. Non-paralytic 


7 the letter ai 
1 the visionin 
огта]). If 4| 


| be rel squint occurs when the vision in one eye is 

Can бете compound hypermetropic or myopic astigmat- much worse than the other either from a 
f Ше PG ism, in which both meridians are either hyper- higher error of refraction or from disease. 
ioned as 


metropic or myopic, but one more so than the 
other; in mixed astigmatism one meridian may 
be hypermetropic and the other at right angles 
to it myopic; when the two principal meri- 
dians are at right angles to each other it is 
known as regular astigmatism; when the differ- 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SQUINT 


The images from the two eyes in such 
cases are thus confused and to overcome this 
the eye that has worse vision Squints. Persons 


| read and Ù with squint lack binocular vision, that is they 


ices at whi} ent parts of the meridian have different re- deu ШЕ [iim Veit 
* noted. т active Powers, it is defined as irregular astig- acquired in later years presupposes the com- 
(of 0.5 melt matism. This latter condition is due to irre- plaint from early childhood, and if the parents 
pe is clear!) gularity in the surfaces of the cornea and|or had not been neglectful and had consulted an 


1 be noted? lens. When the horizontal meridian is less re- 
rint closer 1 “active than the verticle meridian, then it is 
Énatism with the rule; the converse of 
is against the rule. When the principal 
Rr chief meridians are neither vertical nor 
horizontal, the astigmatism is termed oblique. 
tigmatism causes more disturbance and dis- 
Tüon of vision than simple hypermetropia 
Myopia and hence more severe symptoms 
tom errors of refraction. An astigmatic 
may be able to sight the whole test type card 
Pe to the bottom, but will read every letter 
NÎ For correcting astigmatism, cylin- 


enses with or without sphericals are 
Necessary, 


eye-specialist the defect could have been cor- 
rected by taking the refraction and specifying 
correct glasses and having the straight-looking 
eye bandaged for a couple of hours every day. 
In a non-paralytic squint the squinting eye gains 
full range of movement when the straight- 
looking eye is covered Another method of cor- 
rection of the squint is orthoptic exercises, 
either with a stereoscope or an amblyoscope. 


metres, y asti 
nal sight 0 
1 without di 


this 


xj The varieties of squint are: monocular 


(when both eyes are open, the same eye al- 
ways squints); alternating (in which either eye 
can fix the object alternatingly); concomitant 
(as opposed to paralytic), in which the squinting 
eye has a full range of movement so that when 
the straight-looking eye is covered the squint- 
ing eye will look straight and the eye behind 
the cover will squint; convergent (in which the 
squinting eye is turned in); and derge 
in which the squinting eye is turned out. In 
paralytic squint the range of movement of the 
affected eye is restricted. 


When the pupils are fully dilated for exa- 
mination, the doctor takes the patient to the 
dark room for final investigations. He first Su 
mines the interior of your уезше {шш m 
with an ophthalmoscope, either by the indirec 
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or direct method or both, and gets a clear pic- 
ture of the lens (for early cataract), the vitre- 
ous body (for cloudiness and floating opacities), 
the optic nerve, the retina and the changes 
visible in the retina from inflammation or de- 
Eeneration of the choroid (the vascular layer 
behind the retina). He then proceeds to judge 
the refraction with or without the help of a 
trial frame. Refraction is determined by what 
is called the shadow test (skiascopy, retino- 
scopy) and for this purpose either a plane or 
à concave mirror is used. In case of corneal 
astigmatism the doctor may use an instrument 
called ophthalmometer but this is not neces- 
Sary, for the shadow test properly done can 
detect even the minutest abnormalities. On 
a later visit, convex Elasses, called plus or 
positive, will be prescribed in case the patient 
is a hypermetropic. Concave glasses, called 
minus or negative, are for myopics. If one is 
an astigmatic, the Prescription will carry plus 
or minus cylinders with their axes marked, 
along with the plus or minus spheres that may 
be necessary. 


Properly prescribed spectacles give one 


confidence, apart from setting right an error 
in vision. 


LENSES FOR ALL 


Bifocal lenses for those who have to wear 
glasses of different strengths for distant and 
near vision can be fixed in one frame and one 
need not bother with two pairs of spectacles. 
In a bifocal lens the upper portion of the glass 
is for distance while upon the lower is cement- 
ed a small semilunar convex lens. Instead of 
cementing, the lower segment may be fused or 
ground into the upper (fused bifocal or kryp- 
tok). 


There are a variety of lenses to choose 
from—the biconvex or biconcave—convex or 
concave on both sides; plano-convex and plano- 
concaye—plane on one side and convex or con- 
cave on the other; concavo-convex (meniscus) 
or convexo-concave—concave or convex on one 
side and the opposite on the other. The ad- 
vantage with these last type of lenses is that 
one càn see as clearly through the marginal 
portion of the lens as through the centre. They 
can also be had with a toric surface, that is 
with a different refractive power in different 
meridian. For those with irritable eyes slightly 
tinted glasses can also be obtained. 


Contact glasses—thin glasses, having the 
curvature of the cornea—are placed directly 
on the cornea and held there by air pressure, 
They can be worn for several hours and are 
of great value for those working on the stage 
or the screen 


It is the general belief that it is dangerous 
for persons wearing spectacles to take part in 
games, such as cricket and hockey, for an 
accidental direct hit on the glass may cast 
splinters in the eye. However, today, one can 
obtain non-splintering eye-glasses and this 
solves the problem, 


There are also glasses in the market that 
can allow you to read in a recumbent position 
without the necessity of holding the book in 
front of the eyes. (The reading material can 
be on a book-rest on your abdomen and you 
can look straight in front of you. The incorpo- 
ration of a prism in the reading glass helps to 
bring the text in view.) Such glasses are com- 
fortable for recumbent invalids and also if one 
is in the habit of reading in bed and teo lazy 
to hold the book in hand in front of the eyes, 


So, if you need spectacles, do nat hesitate 
to wear them but be careful to consult à speci- 
alist, obtain a correct prescription and choose 
the right shape and size of glasses that will 
make you look respectable, dignified ava 
important, 


` T N Melbourne, Australia, in 
"August 1956, a woman be- 
lieved to be dead woke up in 

a mortuary. A few seconds 
later she would have been put 
in a freezing cham ber. 
Throughout history many peo- 
ple have feared being buried 
* alive in a coffin. Proposals are 
often made that a breathing 
hole should be made, in case a 
“dead” person survived. But it 
would also be necessary to let 
the coffin stand for some days 
in a convenient place, as is the 
custom in parts of Germany. 


The burial above ground 
which is given to a chief in the 
Solomon Islands would not 
help at all His body is first 
cremated and the ashes placed 
with his skull and a supply of 
food in a large decorated cof- 
fin erected on posts carved 
roughly to represent human 
figures. The natives believe 
that the chief's ghost will have 
great power, and woe betide 
anyone who passes near one of 
these strange shrines. 


Coffins are believed to have 
been invented by the Egypt- 
ians thousands of years before 
Christ. Then they were made 
of stone, earthenware, glass or 
wood. Believing that stone con- 
sumed the flesh of the corpse, 
the Egyptians called such a 
coffin a "sarcophagus", which 
means flesh-consuming. 
Among early Romans, as in 
India even today, cremation 
made coffins unnecessary. 
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IN England there is at least one 

house shaped like a coffin 
—at Brixham, in Devon. The 
local legend is that a Brixham 
girl fell in love with the black 
sheep of the town. Her father 
was furious and said he would 

. rather see her in her coffin 
than agree to such a marriage. 
But the young man was un- 
deterred and promptly built 
the coffin-shaped house. This 
ingenuity so impressed the 
girl's father that he finally 
consented to the marriage. 


E But the strangest of all stor- 
ies concerning coffins is that 
of the mysterious vault in Bar- 
bados. Since 1820, no one has 
dared to deposit bodies in the 
vault because the coffins never 
keep still. The vault is in a 
churchyard near the sea. The 
first person: to be buried there 
was a Mrs. Goddard in 1807. A 
Miss A. M. Chase followed in 
1808, and in 1812 the coffins 
were joined by another con- 
taining the body of Miss D. 
Chase. At the end of 1812, the 
vault was opened for the body 
of the Hon. Thornas Chase, and 
it was found that the first 
three coffins were in a confus- 
ed state. They had apparently 
been tossed from their posi- 
tions. The same disorder was 
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HE Lord Vishnu, as sus- 

tainer of the universe, is 

believed to have assumed 
nine avataras (incarnations) so 
far, and the tenth one, Kalki, 
for the completion of the pre- 
sent kalpa (cycle of creation), 
is yet to come. He is believed 
to take different incarnations 
for the maintenance of the uni- 
Verse by destroying demons or 
evil forces. Varaha (Boar) and 
Narasimha (Man-Lion) are the 
third and the fourth avataras in 
the series of ten. The illustra- 
tion presented here is of a 
standing Vishnu combining as- 
pects of two avataras—lion-face 
to the right and boar-face to the 
left. This image is from Almora 
district, Kumaon Division, Ut- 
tar Pradesh. It was removed 
from the neighbourhood of Al- 
mora town, about 70 years ago, 
to a cave temple situated some 
25 miles away in the interior 
of the district. 


The right upper hand of Vish- 
nu holds the padma (lotus) , 
and the right lower hand rests 
on the thinner end of the gada 
(mace), the head of the mace 
resting on the ground. The left 
upper hand,.which must have 
originally held the sankha 
(conch-shell), is missing from 
the elbow; and the lower left 
hand carries the chakra (dis- 
cus). The image has an unusual, 
highly artistic crown. The deity 
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Шене Vishnu 


is adorned with ear-rings and 
varieties of necklaces, besides 
the usual vanamala (garland 
hanging down below the 
knees), armlets, bracelets, gir- 
dles, anklets and hair orna- 
ments. The lower garment is 
elaborately decorated with in- 
tricate jewellery. 


On the back of the crown is 
the usual prabhamandal (halo) 
and, on the top of the image, 
on either side, are miniature 
figures of Brahma and Siva 
with their traditional decora- 
tions, and emblems in their 
hands. Below them are Vidya- 
dharas holding garlands. At 
the level of Vishnu's shoulder, 
to his right, is a rishi with fold- 
ed hands and wearing a kaupin; 
and to the left is a samnyasin 
with a dandam. By the side of 
the right hand and below it are 
ayudha-purushas (wea pons 
personified), two on each side 
—sankha- and gada-purushas 
to Vishnu's right and chakra- 
and padma-purushas to the 
left. At the foot are two 
devotees, one male and the 
other female, sitting with fold- 
ed hands. The side-piece, on the 
right side, contains some of the 
avataras such as Varaha and 
Rama, with other customary 
male and female attendant fig- 


“ures and devotees. Unfortunate- 


ly the arch-piece containing the 
Navagrahas is missing. The 
whole is an exquisitely and ela- 
borately sculptured work of art 
executed by Kumaoni artists 
during the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies A.D, 
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OLIOMYELITIS — the 
word means an inflamma- 
tion of the grey matter— 
js a relatively new disease. An 
| English doctor described it in 
= 1800 and the first epidemic did 
not occur until 50 years later, 
Since then, while the other 
great infections have gradually 
waned, the toll of paralysed 
Jives resulting from poliomye- 
litis has increased year by 


year. 
First smallpox, then diphthe- 
P гіа were subdued, but to polio 
Р there seemed to be no answer. 
| ^ During the epidemic of 1930 it 
claimed 500 victims. By 1938 
that figure had increased three- 
fold and in 1950 nearly 8,000 
casualties were recorded, of 
whom half were left perma- 
nently paralysed. 


Unlike most infections, polio 
hits hardest at countries with 
a high standard of living (as 
hygiene becomes better, so does 
polio become worse) . The Scan- 
dinavian countries, New Zea- 
~y land, the United States and 
Great Britain head the list. 
Thus, Denmark, with a tiny 
population and a superb pub- 
lic-health service, had 6,000 
casualties in four months dur- 
ing the great 1952 epidemic. 
Yet in sunny unhygienic Spain 
only 100 cases were reported. 


VICTIMS 


Poliomyelitis used to be a 
disease of children—hence its 


^. old name, infantile paralysis ` 


"7^ but this is no longer so. In Wes- 
tern countries it is the young, 
active adult who is usually af- 
fected. 


Although much had been 
learnt about the disease there 
Was precious little the doctor 
could do about it—until 1953. 
It was known that poliomyelitis 
Was caused by swallowing a 
Virus, an organism 1,000 times 
Smaller than the smallest mi- 
|, obe. The polio virus, having 


e ei A d been swallowed, was known to 


attack nerve cells, particularly 
those which control muscles, 
causing wasting of the cells. 


Studies of blood showed that 
nearly 80 out of every 100 peo- 
- Ме in Britain had been in 
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contact with the poliomyelitis 
Virus without realising it, It 
may have caused a trifling ill- 
ness lasting a few days, long 
since forgotten. Even in epide- 
mics only one out of every 100 
who swallowed the virus show- 


ed any sign of the dread dis- 
ease. 


What picked out the 
ones? Was it the large 
Of virus swallowed? 
low resistance of a ti 
Son? No one knows. 


unlucky 
number 
Or, the 
red per- 


Doctors knew that one at- 
tack of poliomyelitis gave al- 
most complete lifelong protec- 
tion. By comparing it with 
other diseases they guessed 
that to produce this immunity 
artificially they could either in- 
ject some dead virus (as is 
done with a T.A.B. injection 
against typhoid) or inject some 
live virus, weakened in such a 
way as to destroy its power to 
paralyse while retaining the 
ability to protect (as with a 
smallpox vaccination). 


EXPERIMENTS 


But there were enormous 
difficulties. The fussy polio vi- 
rus could not be grown on 
eggs and it took a while to dis- 
cover that it demanded the liv- 
ing cells of monkeys' kidneys 
before obliging. Furthermore, 
poliomyelitis attacks only man 
and monkey. It was not until 
it had been "taught" to attack 
a certain type of rat that large- 
scale experiments became pos- 
sible. 


In 1953 Jonas E. Salk, 46- 
year-old American doctor, an- 
nounced that he had discovered 
a vaccine which gave a large 
measure of protection from 
poliomyelitis. It became head- 
line news overnight—as did the 
disaster which followed it. 


Salk favoured the use of a 
mixture of dead virus. It was 
better than live weakened 
virus, he reasoned, because one 
could use really vicious ones 
and, provided one killed them 
properly, they should give most 
protection against the very 
worst type of poliomyelitis. 


Killing the virus was a deli- 
cate business, Salk used formal- 
dehyde, time-honoured subs- 
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tance employed by science mas- 
ters for pickling dogfish. He 
always used more than neces- 
Sary and then neutralised the 
excess with other substances. 
The danger that some of the 
virus might still be alive was 
avoided by a system of tests. 


By 1954, having carried out 
a highly successful preliminary 
trial, Salk placed the large- 
scale manufacture of his vac- 
cine in the hands of several re- 
putable American drug firms. 
Reporters had besieged him. 
Lives, they said, were lost 
every month that he delayed in 
cautiously testing and re-test- 
ing his method of producing the 
vaccine. 


DISASTER 


Widespread inoculations be- 
gan in March 1954. The disas- 
ter which followed is now his- 
tory. Within two weeks cases 
of paralytic polio were report- 
ed. There were 60 in all. They 
developed paralysis soon after 
the injection and, more damn- 
ingly, the paralysis began at 
the site of the injection. The 
vaccine was immediately re- 
called. 


Investigation showed that all 
those paralysed had been in- 
jected with vaccine produced 
by one particular laboratory 
and live virus was present in 
some of the samples on analy- 
sis. The tests had been inade- 
quate. 


It is now four years since this 
sad event. Wisdom prevailed 
and inoculations proceeded. 
Seventy million people in the 
U.S. alone have been inoculat- 
ed without mishap. 


Judgment can now be passed 
on the Salk vaccine. It is not 
100 per cent. effective but it is 
100 per cent. safe—even during 
an epidemic. It provides a 70 
per cent. guarantee against 
paralysis and a 90 per cent. one 
against the lethal bulbar polio. 
Had it been in full use by 1950, 
3,000 paralysed people in Eng- 
land and Wales would have 
been saved. 


We had no answer to polio 
before Salk. There was no 
means of preventing it, no 
drug capable of treating it and, 
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between £800 and £ 1,500, the 
salvaging of life was often im- 
possible except at special cen- 
tres. 


The recent invention of the 
more or less portable “Barnet 
ventilator" costing less than 
half the price of the iron lung 
is of course a great step for- 
ward, but it is still merely a 
means of keeping a patient 
alive after he or she has been 
hit by the disease. 


It will take a few years be- 
fore the full effect of the Salk 
vaccine on poliomyelitis is evi- 
dent. No doubt the vaccine will 
be perfected to give a 100 per 
cent. guarantee. But one thing 
is certain. A great blow has 
been struck at a terrible dis- 
ease. Poliomyelitis as a disease 
of civilised man is on the way 
out. 


P. A. 
(To Be Continued) 


RHEUMATIC 
PAINS? 


Rub in ELLIMAN'S 
Rub out PAIN 


Elliman's Embrocation gives 
immediate relicf from the torturing 
pains of lumbago, 
fibrositis, backache, 
stiffness and sore 
muscles. Just rub in ў 
Elliman's Embreeation; 
it penetrates right 
down to the root of the 
wouble, bringing fast 
and lasting relief! 


RUBBING RELIEVES PAIN 


RELIEFS from a tem- 
ple in the village of 
Surul. The one above 
shows a sadhu, while 
depicted at left is 
a scene from the 
Ramayana. 


Terracotta 
Temples | 
Of West Bengal E 


VISHNU REPOSING ON. ANANTA—from а Bishnupur. shrine 
Left: This is an early 18th-century temple, also belonging to Bishnupur. 


Bishnupur 
was a great се 
for nearly a t] 
ples here wer 


° eighteenth cen 


lars and archa 
of West Beng: 
Indian art and 
lim and early ! 
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E in 1694. (Photographs by Shalil Ghosh) 
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FINELY CARVED FIGURES from the Jod Bangla shrine, built by King Raghunath Sinha in 1658 and 


(right) from a Surul temple 
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R. NANDA in his study, 
The Nehrus—Motilal- and 
! Jawaharlal (Allen & Unwin, 
30s.), has focused atten- 
; the interplay of the per- 
ШО ities of father and son, the 
йез which worked on them 
ointly, and the impact of Gandhi- 
T. on them both. It is a record of 
а stronger personality, Motilal, 
7 submitting time and again to a 
weaker one, Jawaharlal; of the 
constant effort put forth by the 
father to live up to the son’s ex- 
pectations of him. The Motilal that 
emerges out of these pages is a 
lonely person—lonely in a sense 
which at no period of his life could 
be said of Jawaharlal. 


barrassin 
landruff 
1 both hair 
Id scalp! 


hair soft, 
— shining 
ul natural 
>S not dry 
o glorifies 
first time] 


Jawaharlal in his autobiography 
writes that he was spoilt as a child 
and as a young man. Mr. Nanda 
offers the explanation that the 
Hindu has a special feeling for an 
only son, on whom exclusively falls 
the duty of bringing solace to the 
restless souls of ancestors and the 
performance of the last rites of his 
parents, Motilal, who was quite 
"ynancipated from traditional sen- 

dment, perhaps thought in terms 

more concrete than spiritual solace 
many ways a 
, self-made man, he sought to pro- 

vide for his son the best education 
were available 
0 equip him for a successful 
Career, To this end, he sent Jawa- 


ur hair 


КУ 
son's idea or abandoning a career 


1 have meant a 
ration from the family. 
Then 0d utter a word of protest 
5 n the Son wished to study 

Omics, polities 


nd sociology to 
“Шр himself to be a better law- 
Yer, and he had his way. 


looked upon politics 
ans with the detached 

lawyer engaged in the 
of his career and, in the 
hat he Wrote to-his son at 
Cambridge, he did 
mself with the 
, had even less use 
xtremists”, To Motilal’s 
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In the Nabha incident where he 
moved the Powers that be in order 
to present himself as Jawaharlal's 
Awyer, a clash between father and 


cacy of Jawaharlal's elevation to 
the ongress Presidentship—tor 
three years from 1927-29_explains 
а later incident, not referred to in 
the book but covered in the let- 
ters released by Jawaharlal him- 
Self. When the “Old G 
signed from the Working Commit- 
tee, Gandhiji, 
them to withdraw their resigna- 
tions but holding Strongly to their 
viewpoint, sharply warned Jawa- 
harlal that his election as Presi- 
dent was less à mark of his pre- 
eminence than a test of his quali- 
ties of leadership. 


The biographer deals fairly with 
Jawaharlal's lasting interest in So- 
cialism. But it is strange that the 
earliest reference to the subject 
hardly indicates the strength of his 
later devotion to the cause. “I have 
just come back," he wrote to his 
father from Cambridge (1907), 
"from a lecture on Socialism and 
the University Man by George 
Bernard Shaw... I was more in- 
terested in the man than in the 
subject of the lecture." 


The backdrop against which Mr. 
Nanda presents his portrayal has 


been drawn boldly—it is the story 


E 


AN RAKESH, noted Hindi 
MORE writer and novelist, 


of Indian national resurgence. Here 
he throws new light, though, with 
the access he had to private papers, 
it might well have been brighter. 


S. N. 
Charmed Circle 


JEAN Jardine, the Sweet, angelic, 

.high-souled heroine in Penny 
Plain by O. Douglas (Brockhamp- 
ton, 155.) a beautiful gift edi- 
tion of a twentieth-century clas- 
Sic"—talking of the much-malign- 
ed tribe of critics and book-re- 
viewers wonders how they could 
ear to ruin storeyed visions. of 
gold and marble. “Т couldn't," ob- 
Serves she, "sleep at nights for 
thinking of my victims." But cri- 
tics, alas, are not heroines of ro- 
mance, for whom the daffodils 
dance by day and the elves by 
night; they are often gnarled and 
soured individuals who needs must 
cone job of the undertaker as 
well. 


Notwithstanding 
criticism Jean is altogether a 
delightful creation. At 23, when 
other girls are having the best of 
times, this suffering, sacrificing, 
text-book sister is not only look- 
ing after two orphaned brothers, 
but also the Mhor—a 7-year-old 
impish outsider, mystically attun- 
ed to the whistles of every passin 
locomotive and train. Priorsford, 
a ‘sleepy, little Scottish town of 
quiet charm.and idyllic loveliness, 
provides the backdrop for this tale 
of exquisite lyrical sensibility. The 
opening chapters recreate a world 
of myth an fantasy. Jean is the 
presiding fairy, whilst David, Jock 
and the Mhor are Pilgrims of 
eternity, making between them- 
selves a complete plush-lined uni- 
verse where none who is not 
touched by song and star may be 
admitted. 


Into this 


her views on 


charmed circle walks 
Pamela  Reston—a 40-year-old 
girl, who, tired of the glittering 
aristocratic ways of the smart set, 
is in search of a sanctuary for her 
lacerated soul. No wonder, at the 
very first meeting, she is bowled 
over by the naivete, insouciance 
and innocence of this divine frater- 
nity. 


But girls must marry if only to 
fill the pipe-dreams of the kitchen- 
maid, and it's here that both *the 


Honourable" Pamela and the 
"penny-plain" heroine trip up 
rather badly. 

The “literary” atmosphere of 


the.story, which weaves enchant- 
ment to begin with, starts wearin, 

thin the moment Jean is saddi 

with a windfall legacy. Jean as the 
fabulous heiress intent on dispen- 
sing largesse is not half so alive as 
the struggling Sister keeping 
her end up on nothing more than 
her splendid courage. Thus a sort 
of academic stuffiness creeps into 
the story. Perhaps no novel which 
is essentially a poem can be kept 
going ina wistful vein for too long. 
The treacle at times begins to cloy 
the palate, and one waits ruefully 
for a dash of ginger or vinegar. 


D. S. M. 
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HICH are the books that have in- 
fluenced me most? This is a ques- 
B Hon which I had not asked myself 
ex ecently. І must confess I am not an 

| su rece I am not given to excessive in- 
ction. I take things as they come and 
irospe hings as they go. I do not ask myself 


ja I am the better or the worse 
| woe kin things or leaving them. That 
0) 


Ds heen my attitude towards books, too. 
Latterly, however, two things have 

ed me to do a little exercise in self- 

isis One was the editor's request to 
] n: d write this article. Another was Dr. 
Я Monica Felton's review of my book, Rus- 
| ал Panorama, in The Hindu. She said 
а} the book was "unique not merely be- 
сапе the author saw so much, but because 
W һе is so completely and so utterly uncon- 
| seiously an Indian". In saying so, however, 
- she has made me quite self-conscious. 


| 1 asked myself: Am I so Indian as all 

“that? Let me say at once that my self- 
examination has not extended to my con- 
duct but simply to my way of looking at 


jn other words, to my style rather than to 
my character. 5 


THE INDIAN EPICS 


In this respect, Dr. Monica Felton has 
found me out before I could find myself 
~out. The books that have influenced me 
€ post are undoubtedly Indian, rather than 
AL Znglish, French or: Russian. 
N Istarted learning English, like most child- 
| ren of my generation, at the age of six; I 
. cannot write Hindi correctly or Malayalam 
elegantly, though, in my teens, I used to 
| address sheaves of poetry to ту admiring 
“sisters-in-law; and I have read an infinite- 
ly larger number of books in English than 

| Many Indian language. Yet, the characters 
| Which remain with me as my permanent 
tompanions are not those in Shakespeare or 
Tolstoy or Pushkin or Anatole France, all 
of 'which-I took in my stride, but those in 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, Shakun- 
tala and in the Malayalam poems written 
Jy the gracious Vallathol and the naughty 
ептапіеѕ, father and son. Day after day, 
for the tirst 15 years of my life, my mother 
used to read out to me the Ramayana and 
| “һе Mahabkarata. After 50 years, that 


Voice rings in my ears still. 


T must conféss, however, that I have 
~ Dot tried consciously to model myself on 
{7 of the characters in the Ramayana, 
thi Mahabharata:or Shakuntala. I do not 
Ink T shall divorce my wife, as Rama did, 
j placate public opinion; or carry off the 
thes of the ‘milkmaids, as Krishna did, 
© or catch them bathe as God made them; 
fall in love with an adolescent girl, as 
[oshyanta did, and carry his love to its 
f hocal conclusion and then have a sudden 
Bits 9f memory and forget her tor years. 
bo the heroes and the heroines in those 
Oks and, even more, the lesser charact- 
elonging to the animal world, still 
mein my dreams, amuse me when I 
9nely, console me when I am sad and 
fort me when I am dejected. 
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Books Which Have Influenced Me— 


by K. P. S. MENON 


From what I have said, the reader wil 
E Buessed that I am fonder of ie 
than of Prose. That is so even in respect 
of English literature. The longest poem 
which I know by heart and which I am 
never tired of reciting to myself js Fran- 
cis Thompson's "The Hound of Heaven". 
Standing on the shore of the Black Sea, 
flying over the Heavenly Mountains Sepa- 
rating Russia from China, watching the 
midnight sun from Murmansk on the Arc- 
tic Ocean, riding over “the Roof of the 
World" in the Pamir region, driving along 
the Taklamakan desert in Central Asia, 1 
have recited this poem; and then both the 
Foem and nature receive an additional 
beauty and majesty from each other. 
Other favourite poems which I know by 
heart and often recite are Shakespeare's 
“To be or not to be", Robert Burn's “A 
тпап’ѕ а man for a’ that”, Kipling's *1914", 
Tennyson's “Sunset and Evening Star", 


Pushkin's “I Love You" and Browning’s 
"The Bishop of St. Praxed Orders His 
Tomb". If all these poems, so different in 
theme and tone, had had an equal influ- 
ence on me, I would be a very complex 
character indeed! 


To revert to Dz. Monica Felton, what 
does she mean by my Indianness? She does 
not accuse me of using Indian English. The 
style of Russian Panorama, she says, is “as 
easy and colloquial as if English were his 
mother-tongue". But she adds that the 
author *does not use a single metaphor 
or simile which is not as.Indian as him- 
self”, I had not thought about this, but 
now that I think, some of my figures of 
speech are indeed too Indian to be Eng- 
lish. Now I know why my very English 
friend, Mr. R, E. Hawkins, said that here 
and there I was overstraining my similes, 
specially those comparing rivers and seas 
to “ladies”. 


But seas and rivers are not ladies; 
they are full-blooded women. My Black 
Sea has “as many moods as a variable wo- 


EOS: 
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man". Sometimes she lies gently "like a 
bride, rippling into happy smiles by the 
side of the Caucuses. Sometimes she is a 
virago, pitting her strength against the 
coast, lashing it with a thousand tongues 
and making inroads into its whole composi- 
tion”. Once when I saw her in a temper 
and the full moon was shining, I felt that 
she was “baring: her bosom to the moon 
like an evil woman giving herself defiant- 
ly to her lover". The river, Samara, on the 
contrary, “enters the Volga, quietly and 
proudly like a peasant girl who is sum- 
moned to the bed of her feudal lord”. And 
the river Volkhova, is *a goddess who, un- 
able to be united with her mortal lover, 
Sadko, turned herself into a river and lies 
eternally athwart his hometown, Novgo- 
rod, the very picture of a love which is 
unfulfilled, yet unforgotten". 


Not always, however, are my seas and 
rivers women, Once my Volga becomes a 
man. While sailing in a river boat on the 
Volga, I noticed that the right bank was 
very different from, and far more inter- 
esting than, the left: “To the left was a 
vast level plain, monotonous and liable to 
inundation. The right bank was high and 
hilly, covered with pine and fir, lime and 
oak. The Volga seemed like a man who 
had to steer his course between two wo- 
men: one, meek and mild, flat-chested and 
flat-tempered, allowing herself to be over- 
run by her lord and master at his sweet 
will and pleasure; and the other, haughty 
and high-spirited, now smilingly approach- 
ing him, now sullenly receding from him, 
sometimes dominating him and always pro- 
tecting him. But a Russian would not ap- 
preciate this simile. To him the Volga is 
never masculine. She is always a woman, 
Matushka Volga, Little Mother Volga." No 
wonder Hawkins could not appreciate this 
simile, because he isa bachelor! 


LOVE AND "LADIES" 


Why this preoccupation with love and 
“ladies”, I ask myself. 1 hope no reader 
will give a Freudian interpretation to it. 
Perhaps the explanation lies in my fond- 
ness for Indian classical literature. In that 
literature, even the bliss of the union with 
God is compared to the ecstasy of the union 
of man and woman, and the search for 
God is compared to a man pursuing his 
beloved. The Gitanjali, for instance, is at 
once a mystic poem and a poem of love. No 
Indian would write a mystic poem called 
“The Hound of. Heaven”. In India, God 
does not pursue man like a hound, but like 
a lover. 


I hope I have said enough to say that 
the books that have influenced me most 
as a writer and also perhaps as a man— 
for the style is the man—are the books 
which used to be read out to me in my 
childhood, from which I learnt many pass- 
ages by heart in my youth, which I have 
been reciting to myself in my middle age, 
and which I shall continue to treasure in 
my old age, so that they might act as gold- 
en links between my first and my second 
childhood. 


February 10: Raja Rao 
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Articles of indispensable household 
utility ; simple in operation, sturdy in 
construction and remarkable in per. 
formance, these Kerosene Wick Stoves 
help you save time and fuel. 
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get to be Str alch weaker she is and that unless she makes up for 
it quickly she must go down. ў : 
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Jf:the Governme 
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11 India get strong ainst Communist C j 
OY how sha ja be able to deter Communist China 
: it did last October-November and worse? 
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by C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 
n ы шы CUM ie ce RENE 
s race and tax her peo- 


ple for doing it. d our economy, which 
1 ist China wants, to make its present 


and continued superiorit 
southern subcontinent 
reliable friends abroad who are p 
in containing Communist China and its power. S 
speedy and effective. way of getting peace and. security to replace 
a dangerous situation. 
Peace ideologists may tell us that this will RE us in the 


dangerous and ruinous global cold war. I can see the argument 
and.admit the danger. But the alternative is to let the danger of 
and trust in God. It is not possible to resist 


Communist.China be 
Communist China without resort to arms. To believe in non-violent 
resistance in this connection is to be prepared for being swallowed 


up and, in the larger interest of world peace, to prefer being swal- 
lowed up to resorting to armed resistance. This may be the posi- 
tion of total pacifists but not one that.can appeal to or be accepted 
by the people of India. A vague preference of peace and isolation 
without: readiness for total surrender and suicide has no meaning. 
It is weakness, not faith in spirituality. 

Besides entering into treaties with Western powers, for the 
country's defence, fodis must secure a firm treaty for SET 
defence with Pakistan. The subcontinent should become one unit 
as far as defence against Communist China is concerned. External 
danger dissolves internal feuds, unless the people of India and 
paksan are determined on suicide. President Ayub Khan and 
prime instet {сыг аге Бош Powerful enough with their people 
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overy for Vivekananda himself; the 
expenditure of energy, the hard 
| oim permanently damaged his 
А There was satisfaction in his Work, 
a ir sd undiluted pleasure. He felt suf- 

1 DN ed on the scene of material splendour. 
on g, ob, I long for my rags, my shaven 
© pead, ту sleep under the trees, and my 
Eos from begging,” he cried, nostalgic 
Я AD days he had known as a lone, home- 
© Jess mendicant. 
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The next significant step was the 
| founding of the Vedanta Society in New 
_ | - york. In course of time it was to be fol- 

E Jowed by Vedanta centres in many Amer- 
jean cities. A speech at Harvard created so 
W strong an impression that the University 
T offered Vivekananda a professorship in 
| Eastern philosophy—this he declined po- 
| litely. 
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STRONG OPPOSITION 


It was not all plain sailing, though. 
| Strong opposition tainted by calumny 
came from Christian missions whose col- 
lection of funds had begun to suffer since 
‘| the advent of Vivekananda. He took all 
| such opposition in his stride and went 
di calmly on his way. His one disillusion was 
that the economic aid for his people which 
he had envisaged before his arrival in 
America remained a mere fantasy. (He 
had even used the platform of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions to make a speech on 
"Bread, not Religion, is the Crying 
Need of India"—an impassioned appeal for 
help) That was understandable. In those 
remote days America, still isolationist, had 
no foreign aid programmes. Anyhow, India 
Was yet only a big red spot on the world's 
map. British rule was a further barrier. 
Many bricks had to be laid in subsequent 
Ё „Чесайе< to build the roadway along which 
foreign assistance to India—of course, it 
had to be Free India—could move. The 
earliest of such bricks were laid by Vive- 
kananda, 


E- His two visits to Europe (a third visit 

Į followed at a later stage) were marked 

| Py the same triumph, though it had no 

T dramatic overtones. He first landed on 

p English soil with (to use his words) “hat- 

. | Tedin his heart”, A patriot to the core, that 

E. 1 feeling towards the alien ruling power was 

E f "evitable, But the warmth and respect 

Д f. Ё With which he was received carried him 

(Op away. His response to the British was like 

E that of another great patriotic Indian who 

: 3d visited England more than half a cen- 
E I шу earlier—Rammohun Roy. 


The British Press compared him with 


the Buddha and with Christ. While his 
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first visit to England prepared the ground. 
it was during his second visit that he start- 
ed regular classes of instruction. He met 
Max Muller at Oxford and a deep friend- 
Ship was the result. But the greatest gift 
that England held out to him and to India 
was Margaret Noble, 


Margaret Noble, at twenty-eight, was 
the headmistress of a school in London. 
Having attended the Swami's lectures, 
moved in the depths of her spirit, she still 
plied him with questions, counter-argu- 
ments. It was only after Strong resistance 
and struggle that she finally decided to 
give herself to the cause that the Swami 
Stood for. (“I knew that I had heard a call 
which would change my life.”) From that 
point there was no turning back. Her self- 
dedication was complete. Later, she fol- 
lowed her guru to India, accepted Hindu- 
ism and the vow of celibacy, and became 
the first Western woman to join the 
monastic Order. Sister Nivedita (the Con- 
secrated One) wrote a most remarkable 
study of Vivekananda, entitled The Master 
as I Saw Him. The work was published in 
1910. 


Then there were Mr. Sevier, a retired 
Captain, and his wife. They also dedicated 
themselves to the Swami and followed 
him to India. They helped him to build 
the Mayavati ashram in the Himalayas, 
well beyond Almora, and took charge of 
it. Mr. Sevier died six years later, but 
Mrs. Sevier lived on for fifteen years more, 
seldom leaving the ashram (almost inac- 
cessible in winter), accepting all its lone- 
liness. 


TRIUMPHANT RETURN 


After four years abroad Vivekananda 
returned to his homeland. India gave him 
an overwhelming welcome; with immea- 
surable joy and pride the people had 
watched his progress as he made himself 
a world personality. The prophecy of 
Ramakrishna had been vindicated: “Naren 
will shake the world to the foundations.” 
Disembarking at Colombo he went via 
Pamban, Rameswaram, Madurai. Every- 
where people in their hundreds lined the 
rail track along which Vivekananda was 
to pass. At a:small wayside station near 
Madras the people waiting for a glimpse 
of him requested the station master to stop 
the Mail for a minute. Since he could not 
dc that, hundreds laid themselves on the 
track and the train had to come to a stop. 
At Madras there were triumphal arches on 
the streets. Among the Addresses present- 
ed in that city, there was one sent by pro- 
fessors at Harvard. Vivekananda’s 
speeches in reply carried all the power and 


brilliance that had enraptured the West 
in the past four years, He gave his country- 
men no sweet compliments. “Feel, my 
would-be patriots!” he cried to them. “Do 
you feel? Do you feel that millions and 
millions have become next-door neigh-- 
bours to brutes? Do you feel that millions 
have been starving for ages? Do you feel 
that ignorance has come over the land as 
a dark cloud? Does it make you restless? 
Does it make you sleepless?... Has it made 
you almost mad?” 


The biggest of all receptions was 
awaiting him in his home town, Calcutta, 
which he reached by sea. Students of the 
city drew his carriage, and as it passed, 
streams of flowers came down from nu- 
merous house windows. But Vivekananda 
was in no mood to rest on his oars. It was 
time to gather the fruits of victory. 


FIGHT AGAJNST TRADITION 


He was by this time a sick man, mark- 
ed out by death. Asthma and diabetes had 
been sapping his vitality for years. Yet he 
made himself ready for a herculean task 
which meant an open struggle with his 
brother-monks. His fight was, in a way, 
against age-old tradition. India's sannyasis 
had always striven to realise their ideals 
in isolation from society and in meditative 
inaction. They let themselves be lost to the 
outer world. But Vivekananda had differ- 
ent ideas for the monks in his ashram, He 
would make service the keystone of reli- 
gious quest. “Your bhakti is sentimental 
nonsense,” he roughly told the monks. 
“Who cares what your scriptures say? I 
will go into a thousand hells cheerfully if 
I can rouse my countrymen to stand on 
their feet and be men inspired with the 
spirit of Karma Yoga.” 


The men in the ashram had too much 
love and respect for Vivekananda to offer 
resistance to ideas that struck them as all 
too revolutionary and perhaps West-ins- 
pired. With murmurs of dissent and men- 
tal reservations they accepted the new 
ideas. But, in face of the Master’s persua- 
sive power, the murmurs ceased; under the 
onslaught of his powerful words the men- 
tal reservations crumbled. In May, 1997, 
four months after his return to India, he 
summoned to a conference all disciples of 
Ramakrishna, both lay and monastic, and 
placed before them a set of resolutions. 
They were accepted. And that meant the 
fulfilment of a dream which had possessed 
Vivekananda during the past years—the 
founding of the Ramakrishna Mission. 
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5 Union Law Minister, Asoke Kumar Sen 
must have advised the Government on 
pundreds of legal matters, and there can 
hardly be any doubt about his ability to 

ге expert advice. He is not like First Lord 

Tis Admiralty Lord Goschen, who, it is said, 

d no notion of the ocean. Sen is a brilliant 

| ha er, though it is not constitutionally obli- 

|. Die “for him either to be a lawyer or to be 

Я К Шап! There is, however, one important is- 

* on which his views seem to be at variance 

: OR those of the legal profession in India, This 

1OME a Ww something in which his own office, or more 

E. accurately its enlargement, is involved. Prime 
Minister Nehru, in defending the proposal to 

combine the offices of the Law Minister and 
the Attorney-General, said that the Govern- 
ment had consulted expert legal opinion. But 

WS expert legal opinion in India, at least in so far 

TES as reflected in the Press, is against such a move. 
So by a process of elimination, some people 
have arrived at the Law Minister himself as 
constituting this expert legal opinion. Few are 
convinced by Nehru's argument that the pre- 
sent system is a relic of British imperialism. 

For if this were the real reason, he would have 
to dispense with the legal institutions in force 
in India, for are they not, by and large, relics 
of a system imposed by the same hated imper- 
jalists? The Government has now proposed to 
amend the Constitution to bring about the 
change, a step it thought unnecessary at one 
time. Its persistence, in the face of public op- 
position, lends point to the contention of its 
critics that the real motive behind the move is 
that the authorities sometimes find it incon- 
venient to have an independent Attorney- 


274 * * * 

г Lawyers in India had a proud record of 
law-breaking during the freedom struggle. Sen 
was a precocious rebel. He joined the revolu- 
tionary movement in Bengal at an age when 
most people are concerned chiefly with things 
like football, gilli-danda and hu-tu-tu: he was 
14. Between the years 1931 and 1935 he was 
actually under police surveillance. Sen's intel- 
lectual development kept pace with his re- 
volutionary ardour. He passed his M.A. in Eco- 
nomics (first class) from Calcutta University 
ànd later studied at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, an institution which has produced many 
brilliant leftists. He was called to the Bar from 
Gray's Inn in 1941, and returning to India the 
Same year set up practice in Calcutta. It did not 

- Sake him long to become a leader of the local 


n, ice-co 
ust once 
Prestcold 


w 0 аг; but he was not content to be a practition- 
» fr, extremely successful though he was, and 
; took a scholarly interest in his subject, editing 
RA) he Calcutta Law Journal and writing a book 


9n commercial law. 


His legal acumen and training in economics 
make Sen one of the more knowledgeable of 
Ministers in the Central Cabinet. At the same 
A he has a deep social awareness. He looks 

India’s problems from a modern context, 
Perhaps being less encumbered than others by 
cal dead-weight of the past. He is an excellent 
a mittee man, besides being a sagacious 

Botiator, His diplomatic skill has often been 
MA to the Government's and the country's 
і оез (аке. Recently he visited a number of 

f aig. 8" countries to explain India's case in her 


y 7 result with China, and reports say that as a 
| sympa, his mission there has been greater > x, hiert 
cull R рашу for our country. Which shows that 
рї | in Anea for a role greater than that of be- 
ak fader for his Government—that of an 
ad: © of India’s cause. 
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As the different streams having 

` their sources in different places 

all ' mingle their water in the sea, 

` so, О Lord, the different paths which 

men take through different tenden- 

cies, varied though they appear, crook- 
ed or straight, all lead to Thee. : 
HAT 3,000-year-old Vedic hymn cited 
in the hall of the Parliament of Reli- 
gions in Chicago was an astonishing 
revelation to the vast audience. All the 
other distinguished speakers who had pre- 
ceded Vivekananda had been eloquent on 
the glories of their own respective sects. 
He alone, representing’ “the Mother of 
Religions, a religion which has taught the 
world both tolerance and universal accep- 
tance”, spoke of the synthesis of faiths. As 
Vincent Sheean has commented: “Еѕѕеп- 
tially what constituted his amazing victory 
over all the religious nabobs of the hour 
was ше calm universalism of what he had 

to say." 


Men of one religion must absorb the 
spirit of other religions.and yet preserve 
their- own individuality. Holiness, purity 
and charity were not the exclusive posses- 
sion of any one religious order. Every sys- 
` tem had its own greatness. “Assimilation, 
not destruction; harmony and peace, not 
dissension"—that was the ultimate need. 
Speaking from the platform of the inter- 
national assembly in Chicago, Vivekananda 
had addressed those vital, unconventional 
words to the whole world. 


AMERICAN OVATION 


The impression created by his first 
speech was summed up by Harriet Mon- 
roe, a well-known American poet of the 
time. She wrote: “His personality, domi- 
nant, magnetic; his voice, rich as a bronze 
bell; the controlled fervour of his feeling; 
the beauty of his message to the Western 
world he was facing for the first time— 
these combined to give us a rare and per- 
fect moment of supreme emotion." 


He spoke twelve times during the 
seventeen-day session. The American Press 
gave him a tremendous ovation. To cite 
just one instance, the New York Herald 


mimic 
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majority of them could hardly have fo | 
lowed his exposition of philosophic themes, E 
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by BHABANI BHATTACHARYA ' 


said: “Undoubtedly the greatest figure in 
the Parliament of Religions. After hearing 
him we feel how foolish it is to send mis- 
sionaries to this learned nation.” The 
world Press echoed the praise. 


Pictures of Vivekananda were sold on 
the streets of Chicago, and life-size posters 
of him appeared in the World Fair. His 
days of crisis in the alien land had become 
overnight a far-off memory. Henceforth 
the menace was to be riches, not poverty 
and starvation; overmuch recognition in 
place of total obscurity and neglect. In the 
luxurious apartment of a wealthy Amer- 
ican admirer, he lay sleepless at night, his 
eyes filled with the vision of the starved, 
half-naked masses of India. Slipping off 
to the floor, he passed the night in cold 
discomfort. “What shall I do with all this 
fame?” he groaned. “Will it help me to 
wipe the tears from the eyes of my peo- 
ple?” 


BITTER WORDS 


But there was to be no.escape from 
fame. It came heaping upon him as he 
started a lecture tour of the United States. 
He did not spare his listeners, though. He 
did not even spare the false trappings of 
Christianity. "All this prosperity, all this 
from Christ! Those who call.upon Christ 
care for nothing but to amass riches! 
Christ would not find a stone on which 
tolay his head among you... You are not 
Christians. Return to Christ!" 


Nor did he spare his ashram brethren 
at home who wrote to him in horror about 
reports that he ate forbidden meat. His 
angry words lashed out? “Do you think I 
am born to live and die one of those caste- 
ridden, superstitious hypocritical cowards 
that you find among the educated 
Hindus?... I belong to the world just as 
much as to India, no humbug about that." 
The same feeling inspired the bitter words 
he spoke on a later occasion: “India’s 
doom was sealed the very day they in- 
vented the word Mlechcha (non-Hindu) 


and stopped from communion with 
others.” 


His meetings all over the United 
States drew huge crowds, While he moy- 
ed in a blaze of publicity and his personal 
magnetism overwhelmed his listeners, the 
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However, he was attracting serious-ming_ 


ed devotees who were anxious to be close | 


ў 


to him, to grasp the essentials of his mess- -~ 
age. When he tired of his tour, terminated . 
it abruptly and returned to New York, | 


several of these men and women urged — 
him to open. regular classes of instruction, 


So, for the first time, Vedanta came to the ’ 


United States as a living force. 


After a time Vivekananda set up an 


ashram in the Thousand Island Park, on, _ 


the river St. Lawrence, where a large 


estate with lovely woodlands had been - 


placed at his disposal. Here the Swami 
initiated his first American disciples. Not - 
all of them gave a good account of them- 


EXTRA 


selves. But several of these disciples ге- | 


mained steadfast to the ideal of self-dedi- 
cation. The foremost in the motley group 
included Sister Christine, Sister Haridasi, 


fessor John Henry Wright of Harvard, and 
J. J: Goodwin. Sister Christine (Miss 
Greenstidel) has left a valuable record of 
this period in her unpublished Memoirs. 


Sister Haridasi (Miss S. E. Waldo). took | 
notes from the Swami on dictation, in par- 

ticular the powerful treatise on Raja 5 ) 
. Yoga; which was to attract attention from 


many great thinkers in the Western world, 
including Tolstoy. She also recorded the 
teachings given. by Vivekananda at Thou- 
sand Island Park, and these were publish- 
ed as Inspired Talks. Mrs. Ole Bull came 


to India and lived in the Rama и 


Ashram. Goodwin remained the lifelong? 
companion and secretary ‘of the Master, 
and took shorthand notes of most of his 
speeches. 


RELENTLESS ACTIVITY 


His three-and-a-half-year stay in the 


United States—broken: by two visits 1 
Europe—was one long whirlwind of геи 
less activity. The "Lightning Orator", û 

he was called, sometimes gave ond 
lectures a week in addition to holding РЇЇ 
vate classes. ("Every thought was раз 
every word was faith. Every lecture was 
torrential inprovisation.") Sister Christin 
bears testimony to the ister Oe 
power he exerted over his listeners; 180 
of them returned from the meetings in 
State of nervous shock and needed seV 
days’ rest to recover. But there was (08 
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Josephine MacLeod, Mrs. Ole Bull, Pro- ` | 
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What a joy it is to see your 
children in sparkling white 
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for tender skin 


No fuss - quicker 
cleaner shaves! 
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ness is fast; there is no 
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Books Wh 
having been born to 


Ne ORTUNATE in 
j and philosopher: 


a great scholar 

Dr. Bhagavan Das, and to a pious and 
- deeply religious-minded mother, Shrimati 

Chameli Devi, I must have been 
introduced to the world of books fairly 
early in life. I could not have been more 
than three or four years of age when my 
education began. I remember affectionate 
pandits making me commit to memory de- 
clensions of nouns and conjugations of 
words in Samskrit; and sympathetic men- 
tors who taught me English and arithmetic. 
They were all truly good teachers, in the 
real sense of the word, for they loved their 
work and their pupils, and I recall them 
today, as always, with much gratitude and 
admiration. 

My father, noted 
of intellectual interests had, 
large private library. And my 
her own collection of religious and spiri- 
tual works, as also novels in Hindi dealing 
with social themes. 


PATTERN OF EDUCATION 

The ‘nineties of the last century—l 
was born in 1890—were the period of my 
early schooling, and in those days many 
parents were anxious that their children 
should learn English fast. My uncle, my 
father's elder brother, Shri Govind Das, 
in whose custody I was left in Varanasi 
since my father as a magistrate Was being 
transferred from place to place, was also 
particular about this point. My younger 
uncle, Shri Sita Ram Sah, would talk to 
us youngsters in no other language than 
English and expect us to do the same. It 
is curious how, while a knowledge of 
Samskrit and English was sedulously 
sought to be given us, no effort was made 
to teach us our own mother tongue. We 
knew it only because we spoke it at home. 
It may surprise my readers that it was 
only at the age of thirty, when I started 
editing the nationalist Hindi daily Aj, 
founded by the patriot-philanthropist Shri 
Shivaprasad Gupta in Varanasi, that I 
really learnt my own language—not only 
its nuances but also its grammar, syntax 
and even the correct spellings of words, 
in all of which I used to make horrible 
mistakes until that time. It was then that 
1 realised the truth of Bacon's dictum: 
"Reading maketh a full man; conference a 

read man and writing an exact man." 


for his wide range 
of course, à 
mother had 


The earliest book that I can recollect 
being introduced to was, as it was for 
jnnumerable other Hindi-speaking Hindus 


THE ILLUSTR 


ch Have 


by SRI PRAKASA с 


ATED WEEKLY OF 


he Ramayana of Tulsi Das. 
recite to us vari- 
especially 
devotional 


of the North, t 
My dear mother used to 
ous portions of this great work, 
those ecstatic 

verses addressed to the 

self committed 

to memory, an 
comfort in the lines during moments of sor- 
row. Then came the Mahabharata with its 
vast array of heroic characters, numerous 
legends of valour and inexhaustible 
wealth of noble teachings, justifying its 
claim that whatever there is in it may 
be elsewhere also, but what is not there 
cannot be found anywhere else. How, I 
wonder, can anyone forget the stories of 
Nala and Damayanti or Savitri and Satya- 


van even today? 


| 
1 

Dealing with the period of childhood, 
I needs must also mention the English 
nursery rhymes that still cling to my mind. 
They carry their own, lessons to a child 
besides amusing him at school. The fairy 
tales of Grimm and Andersen told me in 
their own inimitable manner how the bles- 
sings of the beneficent fairies will in 
the end override the curses of the wicked 
ones, and how Cinderella will ultimately 
come out victorious despite all the machin- 
ations of her vicious sisters. Here I must 
not forget to mention Aesop's Fables and 
the Hitopadesa. I was introduced to them 
very early. They are among the greatest 
books of the world for children and have 
certainly left their imprint on my mind. 


Among the earliest English books of 
a serious nature that were given to me 
were Five Weeks in a Balloon by Jules 
Verne, which my father asked me to read, 
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Influenced Me— 6 


and In Freedom Cause by G. A. Henty 
which Mrs. Annie Besant, one of the valu- 
ed friends of the family and a close asso- 
ciate of my father and my uncle in educa- 
tional and theosophical work, presented to 
me. I liked Jules Verne; and, after the first 
initiation, read almost all his many books 
that were in our library. My knowledge 
of science began—and almost ended— 
there. One can scarcely think of any sub- 
ject of scientific imagination which he has 
not referred to in one or the other of his 
books. 

It is said that Jules Verne never left 
his village home, yet he was able to see 
unerringly the past, present and future in 
the wide sweep of his brilliant imagina- 
tion. So far as Henty's In Freedom Cause 
was concerned, it has left a lifelong im- 
pression on me. It taught me to cherish 
liberty and to admire the Scots for their 
courageous outlook. It made me feel angry 
with the English for having so badly 
treated the patriotic heroes of Scotland 
of that time, and instilled in me the wish, 
in my boyish enthusiasm, to take part in a 
fight for freedom for my own country 


| 


n 


against the self-same masters. That Scot- | 


land and England soon became one as Bri- 
tain, and then as the United Kingdom, be- 
came known to me much later. (Mrs. Be- 
sant also taught me much, herself, by her 


able orations, which it was a treat to hear | 


and from which the boys and young men 
of those days learnt to 
to honour their, past, 
present, 


to understand ће | 


A 
jl 


| 


| 


- 


love their country, | 


and to look forward, to a bright f 


future of freedom and of joy that they | 


themselves expected to create by their | 
own devoted endeavours. 
never hope to be able to pay 
of gratitude I owe her personally for the 
encouragement she always gave me in my 
studies, and the inspiration I received 
from her for my own future work in life. 


A PRICELESS POEM 


Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia came to | 
my hands not long afterwards. I persona" 
ly regard Sir Edwin as one of | 
most poets of the English la 
indeed a pity that the Englis 
do not do so; and I am always mu 
ed not to find him in the major 
gies. The Light of Asia is to me a 
piece of literature. I ha i 
over again, and always wit 
care and attention. 


The exploits of the 
and young man; his encounter 
tile cousin, and his wooing O 
bride; his deep and earnest ques 
regarding the problems of life an 
of joy and sorrow, as he grew UP int 
hood; his trials and sufferings 
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AFTER SHAVE LOTION 


No more burning sensation—no more 
touch-me-not feeling. 
+ CREST after you shave. 


Another intriguing reason women 
love Its fragrance—use CREST after 
shave lotion for your evenings out. 
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Blazing a mew trial 
-DHARMAYUG WHIPS UP NATIONAL SENTIMENTS .AGAINST THE CHINESE AGGRESSION 
Here are glimpses of what's in store in the January 1963 issues of your favourite magazine 


New Stories On Chinese Cunning & Indian Bravery by Thakur 
Prasad Singh, Krishan Chander, Kamleshwar, & Khwaja 
Ahmed’ Abbas. 

New Poems Emotionally Challenging The Chinese Aggression by 


Dinkar, Sumitra Kumari Sinha, Ajit Kumar, Girdhar Gopal, 


Nepali, Deepak Gangopadhyay, Jan Nissar Akhtar, Mazruh 
Sultanpuri & Aizaz Siddiqui. 

What Do They Say On The Chinese Aggression ? : 
"Contributors include Dr. Prabhakar Machwe, Prabodh Sanyal, 
Mohanlal Mehta Sopan, Raja Hatheesingh & Yashpal. 


. True Stories (Satya Katha) explaining the background of the Chin- 


ese aggression by Mukta Raje, 

Other Lively Features : 
Indians In Malaya Who Helped Us In This Crucial Hour by 
Bhikshu Chamanlal, 2 
Our Army Schools by Govind Tekale. 
Will The Next World War Be Fought In Outer Space ? 
Military Hardships on Snowcovered Peaks. 
The Saints Who Fought For Freedom by Avanindrakumar 
Vidyalankar, 


A Symposium : 


How Women Can Help The Defence Effort: Participants 
include Salma Siddiqui, Sumati Morarji & Alice Khan. 


Opinions : 


Old Sage Chanakya On Fundamental Principles of National 
Security by Dr. Harihar Prasad Gupta, 


Students—The S€cond Line Of Defence by Indu Prakash 
Pandey. 
Film Stars & National Defence by Balraj Sahni, 
And a breathless new colour feature in every issuc depicting the 
beauty, the grandeur, the thrills and perils of the Himalayas. 
You will also see the beginning of our new series of stories ‘In The 
Shadow Of The Himalayas’ this month. Krishan Chander writes it. 
Each story will be based on Strategic events of war and efforts for 
national defence, ° 
All Dharmayug issues in January 1963 carry enriched reading fare 
including the newest and best contemporary writings of all the 


Prayag Shukla, Dushyant Shankar sai 
Neeraj,. Anant Gopal Shevre, Chandrakiran Sonrexa парата. 
Srivastava, Shrihari, Dr, Laxminarain Lal, Sharad Joshi Amritlal 
Nagar, Chandragupta Vidyalankar, etc, ^ 
And, here, by way.of a bonus: 
A ew, racy, reacable column be; 
* entitled ‘Avismaraniya” (Unforgetta 
true, heart-throbbing reminiscences 
Also : 
A new serial novel—']2 HOURS' 
А лоп ranges of Naini Tal, ALD А5 
these, plus regular features, "arti 
travelogues, reminiscences, Pee dara 
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gamakrishna was an ever-living reality at 

P but Mayavati and Belur were де. 
, 

Be ed to be different; and both the paths, 

3 Ru. Swami believed, led to the same 

E: 4 н 

ultimate goal. 


- After three years were gone, Viveka- 

À nanda heard again the call from the West. 

The work he had started must һе consoli- 

dated, expanded; he had already sent two 

or three of his brother-monks to the 

‘United States, but they needed his pre- 

sence. He reached the U.S.A. in August, 

1899, and stayed in the country for a year, 

` strengthening the old Vedanta centres and 

establishing new ones. At Santa Clara, on 

a 160-acre woodland presented to him, he 

set up an ashram for the teaching of mo- 

"^ nastic life—this he left under the charge 

of a man of profound scholarship who had 

accompanied him, Swami Turiyananda, 

The ashram started its course of instruc- 
tion with twelve American disciples. 


VISIT TO EUROPE 


An invitation from Paris to participate 
in a Congress of Religions terminated his 
last American visit. After three months in 
the French capital he set out eastwards, 
travelling through Austria to Constanti- 
nople and the Bosphorus, on the shores of 


} which he met Sufi monks. Then to Athens, 
2 S 0 Cairo. Suddenly in Egypt he heard a 


new but imperious call, the call of death, 


У T and hurried back to India. He took care to 


travel incognito, lest the ovation that had 
marked his previous home-coming be re- 
| peated, Disembarking at Bombay, he rush- 
ed off to Calcutta, his identity concealed 
in European clothes. It was late in the 
evening when he arrived at Belur. The 
|. ashram door stood locked. The gong was 
| ringing for the evening meal. Impatient, 


A Vivekananda toppled in over the house 


Wall. As he stepped up, the monks seated 


A at their meal stared in amazement at the 


Stranger. “I am hungry,” said the man in 
Western clothes. “Let me have something 
to eat.” 


Broken down in health, a victim of 

| diabetes as well as asthma, he undertook 
Опе more journey to Mayavati. It was al- 
_Teady winter. In those days transport be- 
Yond Almora was a problem. A dundee 
could have been procured on adequate no- 
Hee, but Vivekananda would not waste a 
hele hour; he pushed off on foot. The 
Tek lasted for four days along a snow- 


Зр 


[ Covered mountain track. His asthma grew 


“Tse in the heights and each breath was 
û Painful gasp, but he willed himself to go 
forward, A party of disciples from Maya- 
poti met him half way, 
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- As he reached the beautiful monastery 


set on the shoulder of a peak, amid the 


since its inception, had 
С fore..Mrs. Sevier, wait- 
ing for the Master, was a lone pathetic 


figure. But her faith and her purpose were 
unfaltering as ever, 


SERVICE TO THE POOR 


The Swami stayed at Mayavati only 
a fortnight. Seized again by restless- 
ness, he left abruptly and began the return 
journey down difficult slopes. Back at 
Belur after a month’s absence, he ignored 
medical advice and kept on drawing hea- 
vily on his balance of physical energy. He 
was like a candle burning at both ends, 
Willing his body to relentless toil so that 
he could accomplish as much as possible 
before the end came, he gave all of him- 
self to the country. His plans included a 
college for Vedantic learning (*It will kill 
superstition," he said) and a monastery for 
the women disciples. In the ashram at 
Belur his preoccupation was to leave a 
group of men who would be well equip- 
ped, intellectually and spiritually, to build 
on the foundations he had laid. But 
through all his activities the pervasive 
idea retained its domination: service to the 
poor. Tirelessly he kept speaking on that 
theme: 


for 


Let us throw away all this para- 
phernalia of worship—all pride of 
learning and Study of the Shastras 
and. all sadhana for the attainment of 
personal mukti—and going from vil- 
lage to village devote our lives to the 
service of the poor... Have you ever 
seen a country in the whole history of 
the world rise unless there was a uni- 
form circulation of the national blood 
all over its body? Know this for cer- 
tain, that no great work can be done 
by that body onë limb of which is 
paralysed. 


In that same speech he summed up 
his inmost faith in the words: 


He alone is worshipping God who 
serves all beings. 


His warm-heartedness was not limited 
to man. He loved animals. At Belur he col- 
lected animals around him. These includ- 
ed the dog Bagha, the she-goat Hansi, the 
little kid Matru, a huge stork, an antelope, 
cows, sheep, ducks, geese. He milked Hansi 
with his hands. He took Bagha with him 
for a bath in the Gangs. He hung brass 
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bells round Matru's neck and let it sleep. | 
in his room. (*Matru was a relative of 
mine in a pre-birth.") 


Several times in those days he gave 
hints of his approaching end. Yet his health - 
Seemed to have improved; he was in а. 
cheerful mood. One day, a fast-day of his, 
he insisted that he himself serve the noon 
meal to the monks, Along with rice there 
were dishes of boiled jack-fruit seeds and 
boiled potatoes. He made playful com- 
ments on the food he served. The meal 
over, he poured water on the hands of the 
monks, answering their embarrassed pro- 
test with, *Jesus washed the feet of his 
disciples". The monk who has portrayed 
this scene was about to say, "But that was 
the last time!" The words froze on his 
tongue. 


Two days later, the Swami meditated 
in the morning for three hours, and spent 
two more hours in giving a Sanskrit les- 
son to the novices. Then he went for along 
walk on the high road. The bell was ring- 
ing for evensong at the time he returned 
to the ashram. He went to his room, sat 
down on the floor, with his face towards 
the river, and closed his eyes in medita- 
tion. Sister Nivedita has described the 
end: “On the wings of that meditation, his 
spirit soared whence there could be no re- 
turn, and the body was left like a folded 
vesture.” 


The day was July 4, 1902. Swami Vive- 
kananda was in his thirty-ninth year. 


FULFILMENT 


An intense, completely fulfilled lite. 
Packed into its months and even days, 
there was the material of experience that 
would well have been known over the 
course of long years. Outwardly, there was 
little in common between the Swami and 
a great Indian of the modern age who had 
preceded him, Rammohun Roy, founder of 
the Brahmo Samaj—in their temperament 
and spirit, in their ways of life, they were 
altogether apart. Yet, in perspective, seve- 
ral points of likeness emerge. Both were 
far in advance of the times, and yet they 
set the imprint of their forceful persona- 
lity on the mould of the times. Both were 
uncompromisingly patriotic, but there was 
no conflict between the national urge they 
tried to create and the internationalism (a 
vague concept even in the Europe of the 
time) in which they firmly believed. Both 
Strained themselves to the utmost in try- 
ing to stir to life the people's social cons- 
ciousness which had been crusted over 
with apathy. Both had a vivid sense of his- 
tory and it was in the clear light of his- 
tory that they saw the shape and the mean- 
ing of world events. 


(Concluded) 
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Sivaratri 


by MANJERI 


dvipa. Winking through the pale hues of 
w and blue and rose, the holy city 
ts full silver splen- 
Phalgun when, for 
the days bore the 


B EAUTIFUL was the sunrise over Jambu- 


yello 
of Varanasi awoke to i 
dour. It was the month of 
all the warmth of the sun, 
memory of frosty nights. 


The morning was peculiarly ethereal. The 
air blew delicate. If Earth could be a lower 
floor of Heaven it showed here; but the very 
heavenliness was subdued to a solemn mys- 
tery. No exuberance, no gay abandon, it looked 
as though the gods had descended to this fav- 
oured spot to assist men in the celebration of 
some eventful festival. 


There were cries of Siva! Siva! filling the 
streets and roads. Men and women moved alone 
or in clusters, fresh after an early dip in the 
river. The bells in the shrines near and far off 
rang loud and low, unconscious of their own 
subtle cadences, and added their melodious 
devotion to the devotion of the people. 

Siva! Siva! 

But Lubdhaka, the huntsman, laughed iron- 
ically, mimicking the cry of the devotees. Short 
and swarthy, his shirt of mail shimmered sin- 
isterly in the morning light; his garb of com- 
plete leather—leather gloves, leather leggings 
shone with his own sweat and the use of 

years. With bow and quiver ful of arrows, 
swung across his shoulders. he strutted along, 
his thatch of matted hair, his mouth set in an 
evil leer, proclaiming a birth at which monstr- 


ous spirits seemed to have presided and pour- 


ed their benediction. 
Lubdhaka stopped before the open door of 


S. ISVARAN 


a temple. He peeped in, heard the crowd of 
worshippers chanting Siva! Siva! 


Everywhere in the city, in the meanest 
nooks and corners, the same chant took shape 
and wandered as a divinity, communing ecstat- 
ically with itself. 

Siva! Siva! mocked the huntsman, cutting 
a caper or two. 

LJ . 

TE day advanced. Beyond the frontiers the 

woods were dense. Here in a perpetual 

dusk, Night wove her sable clothes till the day 
was done. 

Lubdhaka entered the forest with long, 
heavy strides. His blood was up, his eyes beat 
around with a deadly glitter. Noises of gentle 
disquiet from the branches above fell on his 
pricked-up ears, at the same time his gaze fo!- 
lowed the smallest twist and turn in the track 
of wild animals. 


Whizz flew an arrow from his bow, and 
a little brilliance fluttered down, blood-staining 
its downy breast. He picked up the bird, and 
holding it by the neck, cried Siva! Siva! ed 
laughed uproariously. 


Hardly had he time to finish his laughter 
when he espied, within measurable distance, a 
doe walking towards the entrance to a glade 
It was a lovely creature and its loveliness was 
in full bloom, being big with young. It walked 
slowly, its sleek flanks swaying in their un 
wrinkled rotundity. 


The hunter was quick with his b 

ow, but the 
shaft stood arrested, and the string gave no 
twang, for he heard as he had never heard be 
fore the tenderest of human voices speaking 6 


]t was the doe, fixing its large, liquid eyes 
on him: 

O hunter, killer of all creatures! Why do 
you want to take my life? 


What a question to ask, laughed Lubdhaka, , 
when you know the answer yourself and have 
saluted me with it? To kill is my job, the flesh 
of animals is the food for me and my family. 
But before I make meat of you, tell me how 


ame to have this human voice? I have 
t never seen one that 


Г 


you c 
killed countless animals bu 
could speak like a human. 


Said the doe sadly: 


Listen, O kind hunter, to a tale th 
ears have not heard yet, and yours the 
the last to hear. I was an apsaras in the court 
of Indra, young and of surpassing beauty. There 
was none to compare with me in grace an 
perfection of form, and this thought filled my 
sleeping and wakefrl hours with an intense | 
conceit. And conceit, alas, proved my undoing: 

I fell in love with a daitya, I could not beat | 
to be away from his sight and touch even for | 
a moment—we were so drunk with each other 


t| 
And day after day, I neglected my an 
d hours. M 


at human 
first and 


vara thundered: Celestial nymph, 
come so shameless as to forget УО 
lineage and be infatuated with a aie 
ignoring the many gods and demigods * will] 
you to be born as a doe and walk bo d 
thorny forests of the earth for 8 PER | 
iwelve years, and your demon lover to 
into a black buck and pursue you 
day. At the end of this period, 8 


mere 


Lubdhaka's eyes narrowed i | 
any moment, his mind raced with the 
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Books 


dered through the forests in search of 
pt and truth; his experience with per- 
E. of all sorts—shepherds, housewives, 
S mothers, kings, ascetics, robbers, 
Pp rchants—as told by Edwin Arnold are 
1 arresting and enlightening. The Light 
ү j Asia that brought the ennobling figure 
bt the Buddha into my life will always re- 
hain for me the greatest of all the great 
works I have been privileged to read. The 
Buddha's courageous doubting of the very 
jexistence of a' personal God; his fight 
{against the cruelties of caste; his own con- 
{clusions regarding the four truths and the 
'ejghtfold path which leads to self-realisa- 
tion are matters that lie imprinted on my 
heart and mind and have always been a 
source of strength to me in moments of 
bewilderment and dismay. Я 


BOYHOOD READING 


Among the books that became dear 
_ to me in' my early teens should be men- 
tioned the life of Charles Bradlaugh writ- 


AS ten by his daughter, Hypatia Bradlaugh- 
Bonner. I cannot forget his maxim: “The 
iquid eyes world is my country; to do good is my 
religion.” This I copied below a portrait of 
! Why do him that I hung in my room at home. There 
were also Mrs. Praed's Uncle Tom's Cabin 
‚ vihat made me cry at the cruelties inflicted 
pé 3} on the Negro slaves on American planta- 
„ the flesh tions. I was also extremely fascinated by 
ny family |. the story of Abraham Lincoln. I am for- 
1 me how | getting the name of the author and also 
e? I have |  the-exact title-of the book: it was either. 
п оле that | The Pioneer Boy or From Log Cabin to 
. White House. ; 
` In my later teens, curiously enough, I 
hat human | read through the fat volumes of Herbert 
e first and (f Spencer’ neatly arranged in my father's 
the сш | library. His First Principles and Principles 
аа ., of Sociology have influenced my.thoughts, 
MCA my | 204 have helped me to understand the 
an intense beginnings and later evolution of many 
undoing! | matters which I feel I would otherwise 
d not ра |. never have comprehended. 
en 
P other f From the reading of my boyhood 
y duty ff days, I particularly recall, lovingly and 
| hours. MY | Bratefully, Charlotte M. Yonge’s—if I am 
oth М | hot making a mistake in the author's name 
ve YOu | —A Book of Golden Deeds, with its vivid 
г он || depiction of heroism at its best in the 
at Ic most difficult of circumstances and in 
к the wild | Many climes and many ages. These true 
period d |. Stories of valour and patriotism kindled 
r to ene : , the truest and noblest spirit of self-sacri- 
, night | jf “се in the cause of the country or ın the 
hunt? 4 fp Service of fellow men. The book, I feel, is 
ing ve gf ne that should be in the hands of every 
of УН бб _ Young man and woman in the land to 
n ronde E Sach them the many and necessary vir- 


| ‘Res that the citizens of any country must 


. Possess, if they аге. to prove worthy of. 
Ж their f Б 3 


reedom and their heritage. 


{or his happy and royal home, апа 
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Which. Have Influenced Me—6 


(Continued From. Page 45) 


. Then came the Bhagavad Gita, with 
its supreme stress on Duty—one’s true 
Dharma, as prescribed. I have always been 
very deeply impressed with Krishna’s in- ; 
sistence, again and again, in the course of 
the dialogues, on everyone’s performing 
his duty, however humble it might be, 
and regarding it, and it alone, as of para- 
mount importance. This gives solace to 
those who may be engaged in so-called 
humble pursuits. It gives contentment to 
those who may feel they are not so well 
off as others or as they themselves should 
be. It gives encouragement to those who 
devotedly perform their daily tasks, and 
offers strength and courage to such as 
may feel inclined to run away when they 
face a stupendous task. 


Above all, it is Krishna's exhortation 
that we should do everything in a spirit of 
utter- detachment and perform all our 
tasks, because they should be so perform- 
ed, regardless of‘ results, that has most: 
appealed to me, for He prescribes the 
proper approach that we should have to- 
wards all that we do in this world. We 
should cultivate equilibrium of mind, the 
Lord enjoins, so that we may be unaffect- 
ed by joy or sorrow, gain or loss. These 
teachings have helped me to keep myself 
steady amidst the difficulties and dangers 
which no one can escape. During the days 
of the freedom struggle, in committees 
and conferences, in jail and in the family 
circle, I, like thousands of others, had to 
face various unhappy situations; but the 
Bhagavad -Gita helped me, as nothing 
else could perhaps have done, to do my 
duty as best I could, without looking for 
any recognition or reward, without even 
desiring that my work should be acknow- 
ledged, and always trying—if I may ven- 
ture to say so with due modesty—to main- 
tain a balance, whether my well-meant 
efforts led to success or ended in failure. 


A ROMAN "KARMAYOGI" 

Curiously enough, I have regarded 
as the best representative of the teachings 
of the Bhagavad Gita, not anyone among 
the heroes of the Mahabharata in which the 
Gita lies embedded, but the Roman, Cin- 
cinnatus, who, when his State was in dan- 
per, took up arms and drove out the in- 
vading hordes of the Huns and then quiet- 
ly went back to his plough in his village 
‘home. He was to be a farmer and he re- 
mained a farmer and no offer of high 
office could tempt him to desert his fields. 
At the same time he was ever ready to 
answer the call of duty—to defend his 
country (really, his city, as it then was) 
as a soldier, when it was threatened with 
danger and he alone was regarded as capa- 
ble of repelling the enemies, This historical 
character has always immensely appealed 
to me, and I wish many would look him for 


as a model to understand the real signifi- 
cance of duty. The Sermon on the Mount 
in the New Testament’s “Gospel According 
to St. Matthew” is another piece of great 
literature that has been a source of 
comfort and solace to me in moments of 
darkness and distress such as come to any 
man born on this sad planet of ours, and it 
is but right that I should mention it here, 


Among the other books that I have 
been privileged to read, I must not forget 
the great novels of Scott and Lytton, 
Thackeray and Dickens, Dumas and Victor 
Hugo, Tolstoy and Turgenev. My father 
himself was an avid reader of novels and 
stories of all genres and his library was 
always fully stocked. Scott and Dumas suc- 
ceeded ably in lending their characters an 
authentic setting and in the social life of 
the period they offer a vivid peep into real 
history, which finds little place in the 
text-books. 


I fear I am not at all familiar with 
modern novels, and feel fairly lost when 
friends talk about them in terms of praise. 


TOWARDS .ENLIGHTENMENT 


Hugo's Les Miserables is one of the 
few. novels that I have read more than 
once, and should like to read again if I 
get the necessary leisure and energy to do 
so. Its hero, Jean Valjean, is one of the 
noblest characters one can imagine in his- 
tory, romance or fiction. Then there is 
also the police officer, Jaubert, who, sick 
and tired of doing his dirty duty of pur- 


: suing this good man, at last seeks relief 


in voluntary death. It is a moving story; 
and the point that appeals to me is that 
the hero, though troubled, persecuted, sus- 
pected, misunderstood on all sides all the 
time, never gives up his mission. He per- 
sists in his good work for the well-being 
or others, at considerable sacrifice and suf- 
fering to himself and unknown to those 
he was helping and betriending. 


To cut the story short, if asked to 
name the three authors I hold in the high- 
est esteem, I would unhesitatingly answer: 
the one who wrote the Mahabharata; 
Shakespeare; and Jules Verne. The works, 
however, that I would like to mention 
as having gripped my heart and in- 


fluenced my life—if I may venture to say ` 
so in all humility—are: The Light of Asia, ; 


the Bhagavad Gita (by whomsoever it 
may have been written—Vyasa or some- 
one else); and Les Miserables. З 


The extent of my reading is very 
limited. I arn far from being a learned 
man. The bcoks that I have just mention- 
ed, however, stand for me as the noblest 


results of man's creative mind. They should . 


enjoy immortal fame, and can be a source 


of inspiration to man to think rightly, . 


speak rightly, act rightly—as enjoined by 
the great Zoroastrian faith—for all tim 
to come. | : 
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d, Chakki said, "Can't she 
Дк even if he hasn't asked her?» 
som 


ban Kunju ended the matter by giv- 
E Спе патта a serious piece of advice” 


"Let me tell you something," he Said. “All 
transactions are made by men. You h: 
ese siness in them. You will go to 
bush a man one day yourself” 

en Chemban Kunju's anger was turned 
against Chakki. 

“The fact is, the 
from you,” he said. 


mother and daughter were alon 
Prev! turned on Karuthamma. 28 


"Why did you forget yourself ang address 
your father? If his suspicions are roused, what 18 


say 


"But that—you 


just asked in fun.” 
“Who said зо?” 


th 
0 


"I am determined to tell Father,” 
thamma Continued, “T wi im oday 
1s there that I cannot es vat å 
‘Don’t Say anything, my child.” 
"I will tell him.” 


Chakki Promised that she 
ter somehow 


girl is learning these things 


marriage, 


u think will hapen? You heard what our But the day when Chakki inf d h 
A 0 hbouring gossips are saying? If that reach. usband that Karuthamma was not against the 
es your father's ears, let Katalamma® help us!” marriage, she could find no way to tell him 


Chakki had been trying to Sound out Karu- 
thamma about marrying Palani, but Karutham- 
| ma refused to say anything one 
other. Her reluctance worried Chakki. 
due to her shyness? She was, after all. a young 
КЕ. Or was Karuthamma's relationship with i 

Pareekutti the reason behind it? Finally Karu. 


0 IE fish were not fetchin . Not onl 
thamma half ies to marry Palani after Chemban Kunju, but pu. me eal 
the debt ROSEO areekutti. That was some front had any peace of mind. When the stocks 
comfort to . at ерреу and Cochin were shipped, the Ran- 
Chakki’s face beamed with a cheerful goon prices had fallen to half of what was ex- 


| smile. "Then, my dear, 
| the marriage," she said. 


Karuthamma said nothing. 


“Не is a fine boy, my child, а fine boy," 
P Chakki continued. 


Listening to Chakki as she praised Palani, 
Karuthamma, hardly realising it, stiffened. She 


marriage. She had 


you are in favour of 


A. great change came over Karuthamma's 
She had grown up. She had cour. 
determination she waited for 
a chance to talk to Pareekutti. 


And one day they met. He was on one side 
of the fence, she on the other. That day it was 
Karuthamma who started the Conversation, and 
0 eid not take the form of irresponsible chit- 
chat. 


Rreat. As she talked 
on, Karuthamma felt suffocated, 


“Stop, Mother,” she burst out. 
muttered something between her teeth that 
i could not make out. 


2 “Before the marriage, your mother will 
Settle that matter,” Chakki said. 


Angrily, Karuthamma said, “Oh, yes, Mo- 


ther will settle it. Then what has happened all 
hese days?” 


“Now I shall insist,” 
‘No, it will mean 


“Your business is panning at a loss, Kochu- 
muthalali, isn’t it?” she said, 


It was not the Opening Pareekutti had ex- 
pected. He said nothing. 


“I shall return your money,” she continued. 
"But you haven't borrowed any money 

from me, Karuthamma,” Pareekutti said. 
“Even so, it is I who should return it," 
"How is that?" 


"That is how it is, Muthalali. Only after 
your debt had been repaid can—" 


Karuthamma could not finish the sentence. 
{ was as if something choked her voice. She 
was powerless, Tears filled her eyes. 


Pareekutti expressed what she was trying 
to say. “You want to repay the debt before 
you get married. Isn't that it?” he said. 


The tears flowed out of Karuthamma’s eyes. 
Pareekutti did not cry. 
"And that way you want to break our re- 
lationship. Isn't it?" he asked. 
On't say such things, 


| was worried шу сша Chak That question went straight to her heart. 
1 ; When he asked it, had he also accepted the 
M 2 о situation? Pareekutti realised that she was 

з 
[(ARUTHAMMA burst into tears. helpless. But he expected an answer. 


nothing,” Karuthamma 
despair. “And the marriage will take 
Place. That is how it will be." 


| "You wait and see," Chakki said with de- 
| termination, 
{ In her Confused and desperate state Karu- 

thamma came to an irrevocable decision. 


“I Won't consent unless that money is re- 
t >d. | Otherwise I shall kill myself. That is 
| Certain,” she said. 


ed anes е is ruined. I could understand it if “No. No. I want you to do well!” she said. 
Tefuse to ORE Then ae lared Pareekutti also was no longer the light- 
Chakki, “You, too Mother, have no intention hearted lover. He smiled. It was an ironic 
“ Teturning his money," she said. smile. 


"You want me to do well, Karuthamma?: 


Karuthamma understood that he meant he 
could never be well and happy. She could not 
Stand there any longer. Pareekutti stood mo- 
tionless for a while and then she walked away. 


That night Chemban Kunju had a parti- 
cularly interesting piece of news for Chakki. 
He was in a hanov trame of mind. Palani says 
he does not want any dowry," he said softly. 


Chakki couldn't believe it. "Then?" she 


th Chakki swore by the goddess of the sea 
at that was not so, Karuthamma made an- 
er decision. 

"I am going to talk to Father myself." 

No, no. Don't do it, child.” 


„Апа After a little while she 
b d, “Think what might happen if we 
Tate the wedding. As we are about to 
Won! Suppose Pareekuiti stops us and says he 
W nt let Us go unless you pay the money back ? 


Will you do then?” asked. ; 
Chay at Possibility had never occurred to “Then, what? He will marry her without 
hoki. The prospect frightened her, “Why a dowry. 
"ld he stop you?" she asked. Chakki fixed her eyes on Chemban Kunju. 


Chemban Kunju crossed his heart. 


“І swear by the goddess of the sea. It was 


3 Katalamma—goddess of the sea. he who said it,” he said. 
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it? “He gave the money because I asked for 


‘Because he said he didn't want it, are i 
proposing not to give him any dowry?” Chakki 
asked. 

7 Chemban.Kunju made excuses. If a man 
didn't want something, why should you force it 
on him, articularly when it was a matter of 


money? He was Surprised to hear Chakki talk 
like that. 


“That oor boy knows nothing. You must 
have talked him into this,” Chakki said sharply, 


^I talked him into nothing" Chemban 
Kunju answered. 


"Why does a 
Chakki said, 


"Have I any money?" 


"What we call this dowry is what we give 
our own child.” s 


“But what if he won't have it?" 


"Then for whom are you putting by all this 
That is what T as a 4 S 


man want all this money ?" 


To cool her down, Chemban Kunju laughed 
and said, “All right. We shall both enjoy our- 
Selves. The bed is for you too." 


, Chakki got really angry. She raised her 
voice. Chemban Kunju was terrified that the 
neighbours would know why they were having 
a row. Before the quarrel could БО any further, 
he went out of the house. 


Karuthamma came from her room to pacify 
her mother. 


^I don't want any dowry, Mother," she said, 


. "Why not? Any girl without a dowry is a 
disgrace. You must have a few rupees al god 
own.” 


“There isn't going to be а mother-in-law 
where I am going,” Karuthamma said after a 
moment. “It is to such a Place that you are 
sending me, isn't it?" 


. That question went straight home to Chak- 
ki. Yes, she was eing sent to just such a 
home. “But listen, my child. You will have your 
neighbours to think of.” 


. “Oh— the neighbours!” Karuthamma con- 
tinued. “Send me away somehow or other and 
give the money to our Kochumuthalali." 

A little later Karuthamma said, "He is 
ruined. I can't Eo seeing him ruined. And, if I 
go—he will die.” 

“You must repay the debt even if you have 


to steal the money from where Father has hid- 
den it,” Karuthamma told her mother, 


If Chemban Kunju found out, there would 
be murder. Chakki wasn't bold enough for that, 
She had never done anything of the sort. 

"Are you afraid of doing it, Mother?" Ka- 
ruthamma asked. 

Yes, she was afraid. 
could not manage what she 
lier. 


That was why she 
had promised ear- 


. * * 
AT the beginning of the Chakara season they 
+A had made a lot of money. If they had 
taken a little from it every day, it would have 
passed unnoticed. Karuthamma encouraged 
Chakki, impressed upon her the gravity of the 
situation. So when Chemban Kunju went to sea 
in the early hours of the morning, mother and 
daughter together opened the safe and took out 
a little money. They spent the day in fear of 
being found out. Chemban Kunju placed the 
day's takings in the box and locked it in the 
evening. Chakki asked him how much he made 
that day. It was not at all unusual for her to 
ask such a question. 

“Nobody wants shrimps,” he 

“But what did you make?” 

“Why do you want to know?” 


Every day mother and daughter together 
took out a little money. One day Chemban 
Kunju counted the cash and calculated his 
takings. Chakki and Karuthamma were on ten- 
terhooks. When he had locked his safe again, 
they breathed. He had not detected their fraud. 


After several 
70. Th 


said. 


Rs. 
Rs. 
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be strong." “Weakness is sin, weakness s 
death." There could be od as 
easy compromise. The Swami intend ў 
men to be the militia of a new order, no: 


Y 


. THE STORY OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA — 4 


HE reorientation that Swami Viveka- 
as now imposed on the religious 
feelings of his people may well be 
described as historic. The Ramakrishna 
‘Mission was to be the instrument of his 
far-reaching design. Form was involved as 
"much as content. Perhaps never, since the thing less. 
Buddhist age, was form to play such a com- But what of their lot in the hereafter? 
pulsive role an mas жайчу атут the brother-monks asked him посо 
kananda believed in organisation, Systems iU He collapse of their hope of sal- 
Pm aq es etg Ed in vation. Vivekananda was Me m 
uud à i have to be o 
the heritage of ancient times, with its ac- arid: own sotils’ bene- 
cent on individualism. fit he said. Far more important was the 


His concept has vindicated itself under well-being of the great masses of the peo- 
the severe test of time through a period of ple, Meditation and even scriptural study 
- more than half a century. No contrary for- could be left over to one's future life! The 
ces.have blunted its edge; there has been first and foremost duty of a man of reli- 
no throw-back to earlier traditions. The gion in India was boundless, relentless ser- 
Ramakrishna Mission has progressively vice rendered to his fellow men. Under the 
widened its field of action, produced men prevailing social conditions, the dark 
with the capacity for leadership, and stands misery and degradation, no one had the 
today. as one of the best. organised institu- .right to seek any kind of escapism. 
tions in the country. (Apart from its sixty- 
Six centres in India, it has twelve in the 
United States and a good number in*Euro- 


pean and Asian countries.) abet mes hich’ they had 
ard facts of life from whic ey ha 
REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES been insulated for a decade. At this time 
As for content, the changes set afoot famine was raging in Bengal. Leaving the 
were even more revolutionary. The ex- shelter of their monastic sanctuary, the 
clusively spiritual life, the flight from monks went to the hunger-hit districts 
realities into a shell created by meditation to provide relief. They even set up an 
and prayer, was declared out of date. orphanage for children rescued from star- 
Renunciation was to be allied with service vation; within its walls no distinctions of 
to the people. Action had to be accepted religion and caste were permitted —a truly 
as all-important even for the man of reli- revolutionary practice in 1897. 
gion. Here was the gospel of Shakti Yoga 
(Energism). The keynote of that gospel 
was strength, of which the Upanishads had 
spoken. In a speech entitled “Vedanta and 
Indian Life", the Swami said: 


The inmates of the ashram accepted 
the stern injunction and prepared them- 
selves to make readjustments, to face the 


FEARLESSNESS 


Hardly had the tide-of famine receded 
when plague broke out in Calcutta. Vive- 
kananda went to live in a plague-stricken 
area from which people were in panicky 
flight. Having set this example of fearless- 
ness he called upon the students of the city 
to come to his aid—the human 
of the Ramakrishna Mission were 


Strength, strength is what the 
Upanishads speak to me from every 
page... It is the only literature in the 
world where you find the word abhih, 
fearless, used again and again. The 
Upanishads call with trumpet voice adequate in the emergency. The 
upon the weak, the miserable, and the from the youths of Calcutta wa 
downtrodden to stand on their feet ficent. 
and be free... This is the one scrip- 
ture in the world that does not talk 
of salvation but of freedom, Be free 
from weakness. j 


resources 
far from 
response 
S magni- 


A programme of edu 
side by side—the idea wa 
instruction to the poor. A 


started under Sister Nivedita's gui 
The Ramakrishna Mission had to make This programme has P сш 
8 Steadily 


this their testament of faith: “Be fearless, through the years; and tod 
$ ay in 


cation went on 
8 to impart free 
girls’ school was 


the 
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centennial year it is proposed that E E 
kananda University be establisheq ү 
the numerous schools of the Mission, s | 
tered over the country, affiliateq ioi d 
i ; E ` At any time t, 4 
Then the Swami set out on а луг | ys proceeded nieta 
wind tour of India. With all his ace Ь h Bero the dike 


Í qy the two obser 
ine previous article 
te their observa 
hem as follows: 


А ustom. Ё rections. Fo 
ed fire he preached inter-caste marri m. | Оше its progres oni 
a better life for Hindu widows, the | slong which the secon 


а abo iod 
tion of untouchability. He hit hard at id | 
| 


evils.of Hindu society, in Particular the | 
“don’t touchisms” (Don’t touch me—] am! 
holy). A sannyasi in saffron garb, d 
cated not to God but to drastic Social re. 
form, and bludgeoning at the very core of | 
time-honoured, orthodox thought—h 

was indeed an amazing phenomenon, The | 
sannyasi never wearied of repeating what | 
he had proclaimed years before: “Religion 
is not for empty bellies.” ` | 


velocity t relative to 

ata point M, so that- 
second observer B coul 
` jg, look for the ray in t 
though at time t (acco 
he will be at О’ where 
finds that’ the ray is 

him at time t’ synchron 
ning t. If his observat 
light travels with respe 
velocity c, then clearly 
ing to our common-sen 
time, the relations betv 
"т, t of observer A and 

ously be (see figure be 


VEDANTIC CONCEPT 


The story goes that a scholar fro 
Kashmir came to him one day with the. 
intent of discussing the message of Ve- р 
danta. The Swami answered the man with |. е 
coldness: "Do you not hear the people's Se V 


groan of agony? They are dying of hunger’, X-ct ў 
Put all your energy into the task of saving | 


the doomed ones. That is Vedanta in the 
present context. That is the ultimate wor 
of Vedanta. It has no higher message.” I 


X:0M- OM-O O' 
| 
dto 


Not that the intellectual side of the} 
Swami ever suffered a lapse! His, writing’ 
(he made as powerful use.of Bengali ® 
of English) mark him out as one.of Indias 
greatest exponents of Vedanta philosophy: 
While Belur became the centre of Ш ^, Einstei : ; 
Ramakrishna Mission, the Advaita Ae mc ed СА 
set up on Himalayan heights, at May" t | Motions of space and time 
was mainly concerned with matters on | Pet equations (1) conn 
intellect and the spirit. While dualis™ Р | ани COIN 
vailed at Belur, Mayavati admitted о da es уш рон 
monism, Advaita-vada. “Тһе universe ||. move with iie ted um 
not been created by any extra-cosmio = j tion 


i the observers despite th 
nor is it the work of any outside 8 il mara the new experi 


It is self-creating, self-dissolvinE "E Placed (86 System of equi 
manifesting, one Infinite Fiste ul Mb AE! new one, viz 
Brahma"— Mayavati pinned all its و‎ a 
on that Vedantie concept. There 1 |: 
place here for ritualism or image"? 
and even the adulation of a putet 

Sonality was forbidden. When MU E 
da caught a disciple offering рш" r ei 

trait of Ramakrishna set up 0n ê Pt! 
he cried in half-amused protest yj, 
That Brahmin has invaded Maya 


Unfortunately, this leads 
"E —.ct, х' = ct’ and 
х Which is inconsistent 
E z <2 — ut, 


х! xi yes 


К 
m, 


E UNDERSTAND Einstein's revision of 
[Tl ur common-sense notions of space-time 
] “reckoning, consider the observations made 


E. the two observers, A and B, introduced 


de pote ы 
"nam 85 follows: 


1 no time t, A will find that the ray 
E proceeded a distance ct from O in all di- 
Bes For the sake of simplicity, let us con- 


h 


at time t’ synchronous with A's time reck- E 


oning t. If his observation is also to show that 
light travels with respect to him with the same 
velocity c, then clearly x’ = ct‘. But, accord- 
ing to our common-sense notions of space and 
time, the relations between the measurements 
“z, t of observer A and zx’, t^ of B would obvi- 
ously: be (see figure below): 


M=OM-O 


Ocal ean 


х'= сії 
ut 
Unfortunately, this leads to a contradiction. For 
Ша € =-ct, x’ = ct’ and t = t, then z = z', 
3 Which is inconsistent with the relation 
T= r. ut, s, 


| E Einstein showed that the only way out of 

j| .. ° dilemma was abandonment of our ordinary 
| Motions of space and time which lead us to ex- 
| Pect equations (1) connecting the space-time. 
. Measurements. of the two observers. By a pro- 
found analysis of the basis of our space and 

© Teckonings, he showed that, if light is to 


| Move with the same velocity c relative to both 
"p. the obse 


"| M Ivers despite their own relative mo- 
5 tion, as the new experimental evidence de- 
| апаз, the system of equations (1) must be re- 

, [ud Placed by a new one, viz.: 

pe ите: 

SE x» ut 


e (2) 


n. previous article. If they use numbers to 
th their observations, they will record 


, tationary 
With respect to himself. If 1 is its length as 


measured by A, and I’ that by B, then it can 
shown that 


2 (и) 6) 


It follows that the length 1 adjudged by 
observer (A) with respect to which it is in 
motion is always less than that (1) measured 
by another (B) with respect to which it is sta- 
tionary. In other words, if a rod begins to move 
with respect to an observer, it appears to him to 
contract in the direction of its motion because 
it changes from I’ tol ` 


an 


Secondly, according to our usual notions, 
a time interval recorded by any clock remains 
the same whether it is stationary or in motion. 
But, again, it can be proved from equations 


(2) that, if a clock moving with B along OX’ ` 


records an interval of time T" between two 
events, it will appear to A as recording be- 
tween the same two events an interval T where 


Sat (1-42 2 S a) 
à cz : ; 


Consequently, T is always less than T’, so that 
a moving clock always goes slower. For in- 
stance, B's. clock moving with himself may indi- 
cate an interval of, say, one- year, which may 
be reckoned by A as only half as much. As a 
result, B would appear to A to have been in 
motion for a much shorter duration than he 
himself would think. 


It is this retardation effect which explains 
the favourite paradox of science fiction writ- 
ers—viz., that a space traveller after high-speed 
voyaging in interstellar space would return to 
earth younger than his stay-at-home contem- 
poraries. Lest this consequence appear too 
strange to be credible, it may be mentioned 
that there is fairly direct evidence of the slow- 
ing of clocks in moving systenis. Ў 


During the last few years, physicists have 
been experimenting with elementary particles 
—mesons—which move very fast with veloci- 
ties comparable with that of light, and act as 
their own clocks by marking off the instants 
of their birth and their extinction, thus indi- 
cating their span of life. In one of the earliest 
experiments, Rossi and Hall found that the 
mean life of fast and slow A*-mesons differed 
by a factor of three, The difference is natural- 


» 


Revolution —2 


ly to be expected if the retardation of the 
“meson’s clock” is taken into account in ac- 
cordance with equation (4). For by doing so 
all /““-mesons can be shown to have the same 
life-span, regardless of their speeds. Even 
though the retardation effect is genuine enough, 
it did inspire Arthur Buller's famous limerick 
in Punch, some forty years ago, when the rela- 
tivity theory began, for the first time, to grip 
the public imagination in a big way: 


There was a young lady named Bright 
Whose speed was far faster than light. 
She set out one day, 

In a relative way, 


And returned home the previous night. 


Thirdly, equations (2) also show that the 
relative velocity of two bodies moving in the 
same straight line is not obtained in the nor- 
mal high-school fashion, namely, by adding or 
subtracting their Speeds, but in a somewhat 
more complicated manner. Thus, if a rocket 
moves along OX in A's frame of reference with 
Speed v, its velocity as observed by B will not 
be v — u, but larger. In particular, a light ray 
moving with speed c relative to A will not ap- 
pear to B to move with speed (c — u) but c, 
as indeed we actually find to be the case. 


In fact, as we saw before, equations (2) 
Were expressly designed to secure just this 
constancy of the speed of light with respect to 
all moving systems. It is a consequence of the 
revised law of compounding the velocity of 
light with respect to another moving body that 
two events, like the emergence of a nova and 
a lunar eclipse, may appear simultaneous to 
one moving with respect to the first. This lack 
of synchrony between the temporal reckonings 
of moving observers has necessitated the 
abandonment. of the common-sense idea of. 
time adopted by Newton—that there is a unique 
universally valid temporal order in which all 
observers can place the events they observe. 


Having thus established equations (2) 
which abolished the notion of an absolute 
evenly flowing time universally valid for all 
observers in relative motion, as also that of 
an absolute container-type space, Einstein 
suggested that every such observer has to have 
his own system of locating events in space and 
dating them in time. While the different sys- 
tems of measuring the spatial and temporal 
aspects of events varied from one moving ob- 
server to another in accordance with equations 
(2), there was a way of merging both the as- 
pects to evolve a higher complex or "unity" 
which remained the same for all observers. 


The fusion of space and time to evolve an 
invariant "unity" did not mean that Einstein 
contemplated the construction of some new 
equivalent of a philosopher's stone for turning 
a footrule into a clock, or. vice versa. What 
he had in mind was something quite different, 
Since both locations and dates of physical 
events can be denoted by numbers", he envi- 
saged the possibility of a formal procedure 
whereby these numbers could be combined 
to form a new number which remained the 
same for all moving observers, no matter what 
their system of spatial and temporal reckoning. 
Such a higher "unity" is the famous space- 
time continuum of Einstein. 


(fo Be Continued) 
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* For instance, the Great Lisbon Earth- 
quake of the 18th century may be 
denoted by three numbers (4° West 
Longitude, 45* North Latitude in A.D. 
1155). 
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Ct Y past appears a dream!" exclaimed 

General De Boigne towards the end 

of his life, when he lived far, far 

from the India he had known so 

well. And to us it does seem like a dream, 

but De  Boigne's achievements. were 50 

very real that the course of Indian history might 

well have been altered but for the premajure 

death of his master, Madhavrao Scindia, and De 
Boigne's withdrawal from the country. 


Aligarh today is a town of many contrasts. 
There is the old quarter of Koil, with its nar- 
row, insanitary lanes, infested with flies by 
day and mosquitoes by night. There is the 
Cantonment area, with its old mansions and 
spacious grounds, many of them built over a 
hundred years ago by the Scindia's French 
officers; and outside the town are hundreds of 
villages scattered throughout the district, where 
wheat, sugar-cane, maize and gram have been 
cultivated ever since Moghul, Maratha, Jat, 
Afghan and Rohilla each swept over the fer- 
Шеше of this important district of northern 
ndia. 


Eventually Aligarh became the headquar- 
iers of the Maratha chieftain Madhavrao Scin- 
dia's army, organised, trained and maintained 
by a French soldier of fortune, Benoit de Boigne. 
It was during the association between the 
Scindia and De Boigne that the Marathas held 
complete sway over Hindustan (then the name 
for northern India). De Boigne was perhaps 
the only European officer in the service of an 
Indian chief who left the country in a blaze of 
honour and glory. One of the most able and 
at the same time most benevolent generals of 
his time, he introduced into Hindustan the first 


germs of civil administration. 


De Boigne was born on March 8, 1751, at 
Chambery in Savoy, a principality then owing 
allegiance to the King of Sardinia. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether Benoit—his real name was 
Le Borgne—was Italian or French. Though 
a subject of the King of Sardinia, his parents 
were French, owners of a fur shop in Cham- 
bery; in later life he was to become a British 
subject; but he never fought for the French or 
the British, and his standard, when he went 
jnto battle with the Maratha army, was al- 
ways the standard of Savoy. 


In Chambery there were no openings for 
the son of a shopkeeper. The Government was 
bureaucratic, and all important posts were re- 
served for the Italian nobility. Young De 

nly amusement was fencing. He gave 


Boigne's о 1 
а al deal of tíme to the sport and became a 


skilled fencer. At 17 he fought a duel with a 
Sardinian nobleman and ran him through the 
body. Benoit had to leave Savoy, changing ds 
name to De Boigne. His father, however, W 

well off and bought for Benoit an ensigns coms 
mission 1n the Clare Regiment of the mn 5 
gade. Although mainly composed of Irish, 
Brigade was open, as the Foreign Legion 15 


resign T 
ter of introduction to 


way to Russia. 


Count Orloff was then dis Catherine IL 


Catherine; so he conceive 
of ЕБИНЕ ар 
some and virile youn . De F 

youth, vigour and charm, and it did not C 
him long to find XO xim the Empress; bu 
i i s fond of g 

if Catherine wa of good Tye. (Ihe Be- 


venturer was 
sold as a slave, a 
drawing water f 
Ransomed by hi 
neglected his duty towar 
again presented himself to t 


jt seems, never 
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army, except for cavalry, was to consi 
few Mara as; most of the soldiers 2.07 Ra 
puts, and Jats and Rohillas from the north j- 
rovinces, areas where even today TOU SED 
the Indian Army's best fighting material is of. 
cruited. De Boigne created an arsenal, a can re- 
foundry and a small arms factory; and jn non 
months he had under his command two exc xe 
lent infantry battalions. He never оя 
bed before midnight and he rose before da to 
His working days were seven a week, Ya 


working hours 18 a day. 


his new b 
cipline. Th 
an army of 
owned his own 


ly, they had no wish to imperil their proper 
Their Norse and spear were their Only aan 
tal, and rather than lose these a man would 
often prefer flight in a dangerous situation, 


In 1785 the fugitive Emperor Shah 
had called in the help of the Scindia, whee 
reseating the Emperor on the throne and gine 
him as a figurehead, actually made himself TER 
ter of the Moghul Empire. 

Shortly after the recapture of Delhi 
Boigne resigned from the Scindia's Serviced DA 
had asked for an increase of 10 battalions un- 
der his command, but the Maratha officers were 
jealous of his success and persuaded the Scindia 
to refuse this request. At Lucknow, De Boigne 
joined Claude Martine in the cloth and indigo 
business; but the Scindia, finding himself in 


t Soloa э 
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and to get rid of him again she promoted him 
to the rank of major and sent him to explore 
Central Asia—a polite form of dismissal. 


To Central Asia went De Boigne. Meeting 
1 hants at Smyrna, full of 


Russian service anc 1 
in India. Arriving in Madras, he obtained an 


appointment as a sub-lieutenant in the Madras 
army; but he was a Frenchman, and his atten- 
tions to the wife of a fellow officer were mis- 
understood and he had to resign. From Madras 
he went to Calcutta, with a leiter of introduc- 
tion to Warren Hastings, who, taking a liking 
to De Boigne, sent him to the Nawab of Oudh, 
who had already done so much for Claude 
Martine. The two Frenchmen met and became 
lifelong friends. The Nawab gave De Boigne 
a letter of credit for Rs. 12,000 and a khilat, 
a richly embroidered dress of honour, which 
De Boigne sold for Rs. 4,000; but soon after- 
wards a gang of robbers, instigated by Madhav- 
rao Scindia, who was curious to know about 
this adventurer, stole his money and papers. De 
Boigne was once again a pauper; but this, none 
the less, was the turning-point in his fortunes. 


Madhavrao Scindia, who studied the papers 
stolen from De Boigne's baggage, had been 
carefully watching the Sayoyard’s movements. 
He had learnt from fighting against the British 
and his loss of Gwalior the immense value of 
European discipline and tactics. When the 
Marathas had been routed by the Afghans at 
Panipat, and the Scindia had escaped with his 
life and a lame leg, the best fight had been 
put up by a corps of infantry trained on the 
European model. Unfortunately, there had not 
been enough of these troops; and the Marathas' 
hit-and-run tactics, useful in skirmishes, were 
of no help in a pitched battle. But the Scindia 
a shrewd man, learnt from experience. Now he 
offered De Boigne Rs. 15,000 a month to raise 
[уо aon Serepan infantry, modelled 

s possible on i 
EE Ed the East India Com- 


De Boigne's opportunity—and 
come. It was no easy job m whick te nd 
faced. First he had to select officers, and he 
gathered around him a number of other ad È 
turers, French, Dutch and English: chief a n 
them Perron, who was to be his less HOONE 
successor, Robert Sutherland and James Skin- 
ner. Then he had to raise recruits. The Maratha 


with an army whose morale had 
d by De .Boigne's resignation, and 
the growing power of his Maratha 
rival, Tukoji Holkar, was soon asking De 
Boigne to return and raise 10 battalions on his 
own terms. De Boigne, à soldier at heart, could 
not resist the offer. Away flew ledgers and 

d bills of lading. Hand- 


day-books, receipts an à 
ing back the business to Claude Martine, he 


dashed to sacre : 1 
quarters. There he took over his own muti- 


nous battalions as well as Lestineaux’. The 
other seven battalions he recruited in Rohil- 
khand, Oudh and the valleys of the Jamuna 
and Ganga. He was assigned for the cost of 
his division the whole Doab—the Jamuna- 
Ganga region—with Aligarh as his headquar- 
ters. This region's revenue was about £200,000 
a year, but through good management De 
Boigne soon increased it to £300,000. 

At that period there was no real adminis- 
tration in India, as it is understood today. The 
remains of Akbar’s system had broken down. 
In the vast northern region known as Hindus- 
tan, stretching from Allahabad to Karnal 210 
from the Vindhyas to the southern slopes 
the Himalayas, society was completely paralys- 
ed and normal occupations we 
The tramplings of the Moghu y ds 
powers were not the only cause of this. Ror : 
had ceased to exist. Towns were deserted. Jn 
tercourse between neighbouring villag 
made difficult by tigers and wild elephan 
demoralised farmers, not knowing who Мт 
reap their crops, reduced their labour to ^ 
lowest level necessary for the cultivation ij- 
food for themselves. And, when the rains nds 
ed, production ceased altogether and thou: 
died of starvation. 

ne, ack- 


In the heart of this region De Bolg 
ed. by an appreciative Scindia, attemp civil 
first restoration of law and order. T 
administration had two departments: “pd ac 
sian side, conducted by Indian writers T 
countants, and the "French" office, un 

were fix 


own supervision. Public dues tes an 
landed Ei presence 
courts b 
system of law, but reports of enquiries yg Ui 
officials were 'sent to The general, who Be hs 
final decision, awarding punishme? яб 
own discretion. De Boigne was верес 
arbitrator, and the poor preferred 
other, й 
р 
Не rose, we are told by а young Poi 
officer who visited him, at crack 


difficulties 
been affecte 
worried by 


d Mathura, the Scindia’s head- . 


re at a standstill. 
1 and Магаіһа » 
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his stores and factories; і i ; 
; surveyed cacted the civil business of his iis ordered him to raise another 10, 000. 
EY Paye audience; received the reports ор 22d three years later (1793)' еп at once, 
J=- sion; Е inal and fiscal officers: and got the 0 De Boigne now had under his ms ner 10,000. 
rn Ж e ES official and private wee — 0f 30,000 men with 120 guns, mand a corps 
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Y at is-legendary hero-worship, such as th his ti digne. Half a century in adv; f 
(e | sult B to the Emperor Akbar, ox i d E of in fe he had made innovations undreamt 
о АЙ Соле, to Jawaharlal eae If today De Boigne beginning, cnet a E mala princes. From the 
D is not remembered, it is because о the neglect: mise the horrors of main aims was to mini- 
iis | ot English historians, who have busied them- who wer war. Officers and soldiers 
F yes with epics of their own countrymen; but ancial com Aded in his service received fin- 
F хем s а legend in his own (uiu ; bu clat compensation; disabled men.were award- 
ed fdhavrao Scindia lived and pm ап had ей grants of o. and special provision аг 
5- Майн чо Europe, it is conceivable di the Ае fies] Ве relatives of che кей in action, 
a | British would never have obtained a Permanent an ambul nod ment, attached to Which was 
En foothold in northern India. attle. Medical Sid (o Teen mand at every 
| " t e wounded is taken for 
1- | Fifty-years after De Boigne had 1 ОҢ ТЫН today, but it was unheard of in India 
n | men spoke with genuine regret for the Passing under De Вороне 8R century. Conditions 
ya | of his per um The introduction of Bri- the Company's arme" in fact, better than in 
ld i А шети of тонар Эе гтеіһоав, Не w b 
Eh А е ‹ 
| һай known and producing a contrast. When land something in. PEE Z a EE ED 
m became a security for debt, and ancestra] Bengal Journal i i depleted тое the 
E. ht under the h acres rat in 1790, “that depicted the hero, 
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ng | Government dues, it was not to be wondered at ment he was commanding, and walked th 
s- E. Pears pets. the days of Madhavrao me majestic tread of conscious greatness. The 
ү f strong cast of his countenance and the 
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le Pon ENES O fire”. 1005 Moghul BIS ied foe ‘whee he acted пупа, Оп the, grand 
n- the Rajas of Jaipur an Jodhpur. were once tant a part for 10 P 
re again in arms against Madhavrao Scindia. Р Чо pats е was at once dread- 
a Boigne's division, flanked by Maratha caval ed and persed feared and admired, respect- DE BOIGNE FOUNTAIN at Chambery— 
ne сате out to meet them, and in a few hours à an artist's impression. 
go pe BO ERE vasa able 07 am ro a friend: © De отер successes led Tukoji Holkar 
“Thank God, ave realised all the san uine raise another disciplined force, under the 
expectations of the Scindia.” The Raj ТЕ and Command of a Breton called Du Drenec. When asked PAG nd or Ap, Concert the EY 
Moghul cavalry Auer destroyed, a Карасы the rival Mara i . Sh 
an е town of 
i b was ruined, she 
ut te 1 1 assure their com : Boigne accepted her 
7 he van- Гао Scindia the. greatest ruler in. India. But, conditions, I is wi i 
ERG the plunder taken by the Maratha sol-. just when it seemed possible that his scheme persuaded вив е PATENS to Е чаа 
ad diers or a confederation of Indian States might come return to France. Then he went home to Sa » 
ad Д to pass, he fell victim to a fever and died and bought close to Chambe: the A tl vo 
ha The Raja of Jodhpur would not accept the near Poona. Power in India had always been the Buisson Rond. As was to re ех ected. tn. 
De defeat as final. The Rathor women taunted him the prerogative of individuals, and with the couple did not get on well together. Mlle’ Ox 
iis and а оез ih having ER the dive ш Баса passing a whole empire was to pass mond felt that their union should not descend 
1d shoes, their turbans thee no 1 rses, their out of existence. to the physical level and, leaving her husband 
nd shoes, 1S, moustaches and the at Chambery, went to stay in Paris, where she 
d- E. or capable of be ће Маја called out every THE SCINDIA'S DREAM lived lavishly on her husband’s money. 
hg ki 16 10 w aa EBL IDEN ey assembled si Colonel Ma i his Hina French ater oime опа tow ers, fumed ШС 
n 2 " i onour or ruggles, wrote: “It must never ost sight F adin ) WI 
на perish, of that the great dream of Madhavrao Баа a pausing Pd houses, schools, hospitals and 
il- Th $ 7 dia's life was to unite all the native powers of one HOW tic аа the first properly 
= p rugged Aravallis had caught the first India in one great confederacy against the Eng- lene VARCH asy dg Europe. His chief 
of ex the morning sun when De Boigne de- lish. In this respect he was the most far-sight- не ее aes d. eO 99 
о сі Б to take the offensive and attack t e Raj- ed statesman that India has ever produced... nel Tod. the е th nyc PETS d dS h Colo- 
es pu сз The Rathor horsemen were clothed It was a grand idea, capable of realisation by - of Rajasthan d d GS t Duff t eS EUER 
AED tke ааль Menentu те; Майа but by hin alene and MER Ba DELUXE ‘written ot the cordiality 
/ e . mber Patan! is dea woul ave been realised." : К TI 
De hey cried and, drunk with opium J and kindness shown to them when they visited 
charged the squares of De Boigne, A change of masters is rarely welcome; and De Boigne at the Buisson Rond. His only com- 
1 shot down in hundreds only to re- Daulat Rao did not have the attractive charac- резон at that time was an old servant he had 
iS- marge again. At last only 15 horse ter of his predecessor Madhavrao. De Boigne brought with him from India, who managed 
he left. They dismounted and fought on began to think of returning to his homeland. all the household arrangements. 
n. they too were killed. By three in the He had not rested for 18 years and his health This was De Boigne two years before his 
S- e Boigne had taken the town of was beginning to show signs of the Strain. He death: *His frame nisal were Herculean 
nd grateful Scindia showered honours on him. He resigned his service, but Daulat Rao could not and he was full six feet two inches in height. 
o i be induced to accept his resignation unti} Dec- is aspect was mild and unassuming, and he 
n vi ember 1795. was aD atau x Вар habit пк дош 
» ` A preserving at his advanced age a e gallantry 
ha^ > , Four years after De Boigne left India, the and politeness of the vieille cour. He disliked, 
ds ¢ Scindia’s successor wrote to him: Since it has e i ч 
POX E a from modesty, to refer to his past deeds, and 
т 0? pleased iE TaD EO) E 0 Se to зачара AS Days lode nis memory 
e n J , Ah heh ut, in the society of those who cow artake 
he to our Jealous pmpatenceito e to orem it is of the emotions it awakened, the name of Merta 
ld your bounden duty nq, more b го mE your always stirred in him associations whose call 
he stay in Europe, but to арреаг efore the Prey he could not resist. The blood would mount to 
; your wisdom the execution af the greatest ВБ бете and he a fre come Шо Ri eyes 
А youl ts i tirel ded” B tbe Boi as he recalled with inconceivable rapidity and 
ds projects 15 entirely ABS u oigne eloquence the story of that glorious day. But 
never returned, and ls accessor Perron, like he spoke of himself as if it were another, and 
Е the great Scindia's Successor, was not equal to always concluded with the words, ‘My past ap- 
r the challenge of the British. pears a dream!” 
il When De Boigne reached England in 1797, On June 21, 1830, the old adventurer pass- 
I- 


carrying with him a fortune of £ 400,000, ‘he ed away, to the deep and sincere grief of Cham- 
was 47 years old. With him were his Persian bery. The citizens flocked to his funeral. For 
wife, whom we know only by the name of He- i 


П ? à three days the shops were closed. The King of 
lene, and his two children, Banoo and Ali Baksh. Sardinia had a bust of De Boigne placed in 
Little Ali Baksh was baptised Charles Alexan- the public library; and, 


der Benet de Boigne in London and was des- public subscri 

tined to inherit De Boigne's fortune and estates  phants and 

at Chambery. But unfortunately De Boigne was placed in the public square. The modern 

went early in 1799 to a charity Concert in tourist, hurrying through Chambery, must 

London. There he heard a of 17 sing often wonder what this exotic fountaln is all 
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: beautifully, and the song and fresh charm about. Few Stop to enquire. But the name of 
S and beauty of the girl turned his head. The De Boigne is still honoured in th 


from money raised by 
ption, a fountain flanked by ele- 
surmounted by the generul’s statue 


T e Savoy, the 
М. man who had conquered half India became De Boigne Fountain still plays in Chambery's 
É ADHAVRAO SCINDIA—from a con- the singer's slave. She was a Mlle. Osmond, main Square, and the descendants of the Scin- 
р fmporary sketch. (Photographs by the daughter of a French nobleman who had dia's French penera and his Persian lady still 
ji Kamal Kishore) fled to England during the French Revolution, live in the C ateau du Buisson Rond. 
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a new magazine to help young people with exams 


Finding Out 


¢ produced in collaboration with leading 
| British educational authorities 
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“Finding Out" is different from ordinary magazines. 
It has been designed with the special purpose of 


helping young people pun quos psa 
*Finding Out" is packed with lively cule interesting 
features and “Question & Answer articles: Many 
articles too, are based on the kind of tests widely used 


in British modern education. | | 
Each weekly issue of “Finding Out” is complete in 
itself; but the magazine is so planned that copies can 
be collected and bound for continuing reference. 
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The Editor, The Illustrated 
Weekly of India 


Sir—There will be general 
agreement with Mr. Chala- 
pathi Rau's criticism that the 
vast power represented by the 
radio, the cinema and the Press 
has not fully been pressed into 
service to explain the Chinese 
aggression to our people and 
to canalise all their energies 
and resources to the war effort. 


That our publicity agencies 
failed, and failed miserably at 
that, on the question of Goa 
and over Kashmir is now open- 
ly admitted. That they continue 
to function ineffectively is a 
matter for regret, for there 
still are many people in the 
U.K. and the U.S. who do not 
mind running to the rescue of 
a country which itself "has 
been an aggressor"! And there- 
by hangs a tale. 


Of late, our broadcasting 
services have shown a wel- 
come awareness of the need to 
expose the ideology of belli- 
cose Chinese communism in 
their special programme en- 
titled, “India and the Dragon"; 
but I think we should do the 
whole thing with greater dig- 
nity, poise and balance, so that 
the effect produced is sharp, 
deep and long-lasting. 


The Press in general has so 
far played a fine role in the 
present crisis. However, there 
is need to enlist more intimate 
co-operation with the fourth 
estate in order to take the 
war-cry to the farthest nook 
and corner of India, and rouse 
the entire country and help it 
stand up and face the Chinese 
challenge as one man. 


SITA KAIKINI 
Delhi 
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Sir—"Produce a Goebbels" 
to fight the unabashed chau- 
vinism of the Chinese and to 
establish the Panchshila, of the 
Indian origin, at first in our 
Motherland, and then in the 
world. This appears to me to 
be the burden of the theme so 
lucidly and forcefully pro- 
pounded by Mr. Rau, 


Need To Streamline 


— 
What Is Wrong With Our War Publicity? 4 


This is the first instalment of letters from readers, comment- 
ing on the views expressed by M. Chalapathi Rau on the 
above subject in the issue of December 16, 1962. 


None in the free world, much 
less in India, would quarrel 
with the laudable objectives of 
war propaganda set forth by 
him. But the India of Gandhi, 
Tagore and Nehru has learnt 
the lesson that the means must 
justify the end. Our means 
must be good, if we want to 
achieve fair and just ends. 
Truth and non-violence (of 
course non-violence of the 
strong, not of the weak) have 
been the sheet-anchor of our 
nationalism, built up under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Can we abandon that path of 
humanity and brutalise the In- 
dian masses to fight the unjust 
and treacherous aggressor? Is 
it not against our very grain 
to tread the path of totalitarian 
countries of feeding the nation 
on half-truths and flamboyant 
Propaganda plans? The totali- 
tarian nations, like China, 
breed hatred against those who 
are dubbed arch-imperialists, 
knowing full well that it will 
end only in producing blood- 
thirsty minds. When such a 
nation indulges in an orgy of 
bloodshed, “more blood is need- 
ed to wash it off’, in the words 
of Mr. Khrushchev. 


The war publicity in a demo- 
cratic set-up has to be funda- 
mentally different from that 
under a dictatorship or a Czar- 
ist regime. The means, the me- 
thods and the tenor of mobilis- 
ing public opinion in support 
of the “Back the Government” 
campaign must be different for 
our countrymen, who are con- 
ditioned to a life of peace, 
amity and goodwill, Instilling 
into the people’s minds a war- 
like spirit is, indeed, a Hercu- 
lean task It is desirable, 
though difficult, in the present. 
context. 


The investing of increased 
Powers in the Minister for 
Information and Broadcasting, 
making him the key man in the 
War propaganda  machiner 
and giving a well-defined “dj- 
rectional twist" to the publicity 
about our massive war efforts 


will as suggested by Mr. Rau, 
help in tiding over the initial 
difficulties and enlist public 
sympathy and support inside 
and outside India. But not 
much can be achieved by shift- 
ing the onus of policy-making 
from the Secretariat level to 
the Minister's slender should- 
ers. In a parliamentary demo- 
cracy, it is not unlikely that 
the Ministers have stooges in 
their Secretaries. But, if Mr. 
Rau's intention is simply to 
streamline the administrative 
machinery so as to suit the 
present-day war needs, it will 
be welcomed by all concerned. 

C. L. KHANNA 

Ambala City 
* $ Ф 

Sir—War publicity is a sort 
of running commentary in 
broad outline on the fighting in 
progress. With the exception of 
certain details of logistics, all 
particulars of the war proceed- 
ings, of progress and reverses, 
of advances and withdrawals 
(including casualties), should 
be faithfully reported. 

Our Government did not 
avail itself of the services of 
War correspondents to cover 
the exact happenings in our 
recent combat with the invad- 


ing Chinese. This resulted in, 


vague, doubtful and contradic- 
tory reports in the Press. The 
Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting also hopelessly 
failed to keep the public fully 
informed of events on the 
northern border. They did not 
—and even now do not—carry 
on the right sort of propaganda 
and counter-propaganda to 
Eive the lie to the enemy broad- 
casting wild and even false re- 
ports from day to day. Even 
though reports of the happen- 
Ings in the forward areas ap- 
peared in the Press, it was the 
duty of the Information Minis. 
try to broadcast them in an ex- 
plicit and lucid manner and in 
greater detail to the world at 
large. 


Broadeasting is an art and it 
must be done intelligently by 
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the right type of persons. The 
broadcasts should be crisp and 
clear-cut if they are to appeal 
to listeners. While giving over 
the air all possible information 
on the home front to our troops 
in the forward areas, it is ab- 
solutely essential to broadcast 
both martial and light (not 
classical) music to calm their 
nerves and make them really 
feel that we remember them 
and are with them in spirit. 
The Information Ministry 
should work in close.co-ordina- 
tion with the Home, Defence 
and External Affairs Ministries, 
and the first-named should be 
the Government's mouthpiece, 
We still know very little about 
the huge loss of men and mate- 
rial suffered by one whole mili- 
tary division of ten to twelve 
thousand men, which was put 
to rout by the enemy at the Se 
La; or of the extent of terri- 
tory lost by us in NEFA and 
Ladakh; or of our tame submis- 
Sion to the enemy's unilateral 
cease-fire. 


DADY M. CHINIMINI 
Dumas 
è 9 ° 


Sir—Our war publicity, car- 
ried out with the idea of boost- 
ing the morale of the people 
and making them more mili- 
tary-minded, has in fact made 
our country a whispering gal- 
lery. For the first time, . per- 
haps, the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting and the 
Ministry of Defence are work- 
ing in some sort of co-ordina- 
tion. Our present conflict with 
the Chinese is no picnic or 
Walk-over, as was Goa, but a 
modern war in which we are 
facing a powerful and insidi- 
ous enemy. The Chinese have 
demonstrated how powerful 
they are at war, and we have 
Yet to prove our mettle. 


All India Radio is being used 
by our Government as its main 
medium of publicity, which is 
a welcome sign of advance- 
ment. However, even this ef- 
fort is Sought to be nullified 
by the Chinese, who are trying 
to jam our broadcasts, Hence 
our present publicity through 
the broadcasting medium has 


The Whole Machinery 


qu. 


Wherever I go, Thou art my companion; 
Thou takest me by the hand and guidest me. 
As I walk along I lean on Thee, 

And thou goest with me carrying my burden. 


—Tukaram 


O this beauty of the Universe! 
How did you, my Lord, come to create it? 
In what outburst 0f ecstasy 


Allowed you your Being to be manifested? 
Some say you took fancy in the play of form, 
Giving in delight your Absolute Being an appearance. 


—Dadu 
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Sing of Visvanatha, the Lord of 
Varanasi, of him whose matted locks 
ylisten with the rippling waters of 
Ganga, of him who has always Gauri 
by his side! Of him, the destroyer of 

Kama, the one dear to Vig 


Sing of him who is radiant on 
a crown Shining with the ere 
moon, of him who burnt Kama wit 
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VERY nation likes to think 
that it has a Monopoly of 
good humour, sturdy inde- 
pendence and common sense, 
England, Johnson stands as а 
ш bol of all these qualities, Rye. 
pacer hasi some famous figure 
e represent its national genius, 
10 North India Birbal is a national 
НОП. Perhaps Ghalib jg 
another, coming at a much later 
phase. In the South, irrespective 
И linguistic differences, ‚ Tenali 
Ramakrishna is such an institu- 
tion. He represents common sense, 
ood humour and the Ability to 
Bm any critical situation in an 
unexpected manner. He respects 
no personalities, however .pom- 
pously they parade their virtues 
and learning. 


There are hundreds of Telugu, 
Kannada and Tamil versions of 
anecdotes — connected with the 
name of Tenali Ramakrishna. It 
is difficult to disentangle the truth 
from the fiction in these stories. 
There is an English version pro- 
vided by a retired Judge of the 
Madras High Court, A. S. P. Iyer. 
Iam not going to take up the ques- 
tion of the historical accuracy of 
the stories. Tenali Ramakrishna be- 
longs to the whole of South India, 
and his life has become a part of 
the folk culture of the region. 
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e bursts into laughter 
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Alshnavite, is an admirer 

Urjati; He asks his court 
Sweetness could have 


Dhurjati's А 
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The point to be reme, 

t mbered h 
is that Krishnadevaraya’s age is 
not Victorian and prudish. Rama- 


1shna’s refer, nce to the = 
ute causes no stir in the rosa 
te does not question the appre. 
Clation of Krishnadevara a. He 
Only adds a reason, and all too 
human a reason at that. This is not 
Said i erision. If so the entire 
tradition of Indian etry would 
ecome meaningless, Who сап 
doubt th importance of the 


the Consequence of his Proximity 
0 . Their separation destroys 
S poetic soul and Urry sug- 
it hastens his death. 
Poem, with the 
in argues 


to any 
Г To deny it ls per- 
fidy. In the Case of a poet every 
I experience adds to the 
Tichness of his Poetry. Therefore, 
In this particular episode, Rama- 
à goes to the root of Dhur- 


malicious, but unerringly his fing- 
er touches the right point. 


* ° 
ТЕ next legend illustrates the 
ready wit of Ramakrishna, In 


Sanskrit and Telugu tradition, one 


is given and it is usually paradoxi- 
cal. The poet must give the other 
three lines. One day in Krishna- 
devaraya's court the last line of a 
i “A herd of 
elephants has passed through the 
throat of a mosquito.” The poets 
look uncomfortable and no one 
hits at the right solution. But 
Tenali Ramakrishna rises to the 
Occasion. He is a poet and also 
the court fool. Therefore he is a 
privileged person. He gets up and 
asks the poet some questions. The 
questions themselves complete the 
poem. He asks: “Have you drunk 
the juice of Poppy heads? Have 
you tasted toddy in the company 
of Muslims? How can a herd of 
elephants pass through the throat 
of a mosquito?” 


Krishnadevaraya tells his court 
that the last line is his own and 
not by some other poet. But he is 
not angry with Tenali Ramakrishna 
though the words employed in his 
questions are offensive. Rama- 
krishna again gets up and answers 
the problem, now set as a ques- 
tion from the King. “The Pandavas 
have lost their glory. They have 
been reduced to a low Position 
by their enemies. They are serv- 
ing Virata. Is this not like a herd 
of elephants passing through the 
throat of a mosquito ?” Here is wit 
that can change Hell into Heaven 
and Heaven into Hell, It must be 
remembered that not much time 
is allowed to produce the lines, 
The prosody and the words must 
be appropriate. Ready wit and 
learning must go together. A great 


deal of co 
must be 
necessary al] 


n an 
ishnadevaraya 


mmon sense 
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ishna 


and memory 


Such values are represented by 
Tenali Ramakrishna, Birbal and 
Ghalib. 


book; he is not even a 
vikatakavi; he is a devotee prov- 
ing the effectiveness of bhakti, In 
this process he develops unforget- 
table characters such as the sister 
of Nigamasarma. 


Now to discuss fully one epi- 
sode from the Pandurangamahat- 


li Ramakrishna has achieved 
а greater degree of artistry, 


as “a Manmatha to the young wo- 
men; praised by the people for his 
pure character; selt-sacrificing; a 
great orator.” But 


of prostitutes. He 
religious duties and is always b 
settling the disputes 
Light” district, 


Tenali Ramakrishna gives a re- 
markable picture Of the social 
Position of learned Brahmins. 

the accumulated 
several 


be obtained by leasing lands, An- 
collected at a 
discount. Nigamasarma uses every 
device to raise money for gambl- 
ing and for visiting the brothels, 
He is harassed by his creditors. He 
tries gambling ‘and betty thefts, 
tells lies and begs. He lives in 
low company on the outskirts of 
the town. 


Tenali Ramakrishna introduces 
at this Stage the sister of Nigama- 
sarma, He gives her no name and 


lS hand she col- 
lects the interest on bonds; col- 
leets rents, Pays off debts and in. 
order and discipline. 


(Please Turn To Page 57) 
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Nigamasarma is now reduced to a 


food. He 


The sister greets him with gen- 
ile railery. First, he is welcomed 
as a prodigal brother return- 
ing home. He is Élven clean 
clothes and every dish he is fond 
of is prepared for bim. After din- 
ner she combs his hair and picks 
out the lice, She strikes a note of 
irony in her first question, Per. 
haps her younger brother does not 
want his Vedic studies to be inter- 
rupted. That is why he has not 
found any time to visit his sister, 
Both she and her husband have 
eagerly awaited him. „ She then 
proceeds to lecture him. He is 
like one of the pebbles found in 
a mine of sacred saligrama, How 
much sorrow has he caused his old 
parents? His family is noted for 
unblemished character, He has dis- 
regarded s marriage 
oaths and has rejected a beautiful 
wife. He h 
larship to 
has become 
his friends, 


гасіег. If it pleases h 
spend a 
what need 
yielding 
tice? Is he without 
younger brothers 
irresponsibly ? t 
she strikes à practical note, 


thods used by 


can achieve the impossible {о 
please him. 
There is a brief interlude of 


transformation in the behaviour of 
-Bamasarma. He 
king's palace, 
are resumed, 
ashamed of meeting her friends. 
© comforts her now. He p 
omage to the teachers. He offers 
hospitality even to unexpected 
guests. He Supervises the crops. 
а mark of respect, he himself 
ashes his father’s clothes, 
arbitrates in the village disputes. 


p long period of 
Starvation, He is fuse biding his 
time, It jg only a clever piece of 
. The family is impressed 
by the change in him. It throws 
Security to the winds. Nigama- 
Sarma takes this Opportunity to 
decamp With the entire collection 
of Jewellery and money in the 
house 


S is Carrying a great load of gold 
On his Shoulders. He enters a 
d to escape pursuit and 
Stection, but is attacked by 
He is left 


Im ho 
learned man. Therefore the farmer 
iy Pips him like а Bod. He is 
the best of everything in 
ut the character of 
has not changed. 
She farmer has a daughter-in-law. 
fis a flighty creature. She has 


inti macy with Nigamasarn’ an ies 


igamasarma, 


are 
for an 


ns y 
waiting Opportunity to 


elope. 


children an 
appy and contented with the life 


But once again fate 
cruel blow. One 


| flames and 
children burnt to death. 


poetry 
І í remarkable 
heights. Nigamasarma looks at the 


dark beauty 
Sacred family, T 
beauty to be true and permanent, 


me. People said derisively that a 
d acquired a Brah- 
have even Spat at 
Us. But I ienored them. There 
are many children in this 


these children who 
Perpetuated my family ?" 


Nigamasarma 


wife. Tenali Ramakrishna says 
that igamasarma Te-enacts all the 
ten avataras of Vishnu in his mad- 


Sarma, Villon and Rimbaud. Rim- 
baud's philosophy that the succes- 
of the senses 
leads to liberation is illustrated by 
the story of Nigamasarma. He is 
like Dostoevsky's Idiot who is a 
i idiocy 


hind foolery. | : 
possibilities are realised in Tenali 
Ramakrishna, 
of Krishnadevaraya laugh and he 
is the honoured poet who creates 
the immortal character of Nigama- 
sarma in Telugu literature. 


A 


Much as I own I owe 
The Passers of the Past 


> 
more today 
ecause they've gone away 


HESE lines from Robert 
Frost's "Closed For Good" 
may wel] Serve as a tribute 


Seekers Perhaps the most “per- 
plexing" points about his poems 
are the soft, sad lyrical note and 


elevating a child's 
to a level of 
and insight, 


Sis and enunciation, dignified even 
in sorrow, that one is surprised to 
hear it amidst all the bab 
bleatings of the beats today. 


Even in his first collection of 
Verse, A Boy's Will (1913), Frost 
of a fully perceptive poetic mind. 
In “My November Guest”, he says: 

Not yesterday I learned to know 


The love of bare November 
days 

And again, in “The Tuft of 
Flowers”, 


But he had gone his way, the 
grass all mown, 


And I must be, as he had been— 
alone, 


‘As all must be,’ I said within 
my heart, 

‘Whether they work together or 
apart,’ 


The first unrest is finally resolv- 
ed with a different Stress in state- 


a sense 
world: 
together,’ I told him 
heart, 


‘Whether they work together or 
apart,’ 


Tt must, however, be remember- 
ed that Robert Frost, as also Carl 
Sandburg, Wallace Stevens and 


conviction and compassion—as one 
çan appreciate in Fr 
"October" — 
Release one leaf at break of day; 
At noon release another leaf; 
One from our trees, one far 
away, 
Retard the sun with gentle mist; 
Enchant the land with amethyst, 


The awareness of impending 
isolation is there, choking one’s 
throat to tears, but a plea is made 
in all good faith that a Tequest for 
mercy will move the heart of even 


“BHARADWAJ” | the most hardened, 
SPT анла ыы ee stitute екен 


“А poem begins in delight, it in- 
impulse, it 


Of life—not necessarily a great 
clarification. . .but in a momentary 
Stay against 
Its own name as it [4 


covers the best waiting for it in 
some final phrase at once wise 
and sad Said Robert Frost, 


discussing poetics, obliquely stres- 


Pressiveness, so that eventually a 
akes itself. 

The narrative verse of Frost also 
rings with the Same authentic tone 
Of respect for deep-felt emotions 


feeling the 
destinies, 


text of the poem, a Stupendous 
depth of tragic import, 
‘Home is the place where when 
you have to go there, 


They have to take you in,’ 


‘I should have called it 


Something you somehow haven't 
to deserve? 


Frost was always determined not 
to be poetic. His lines, therefore, 
"lack the exaggeration of rhe- 
toric”, 

What was his Philosophy ? To all 
purposes he had none that cou'd 

e set in Syllogisms or cast in 
Stylistic pronouncements of beliefs 
and disbeliefs. 

Our very life depends on every- 

thing’s 

Recurring till 

within... 


And so he lived centrally, how- 
ever much he moved outwardly in 
later years as à lecturer, in com- 
munion with i 
the Spring and the snow, 
ing with trees and flowers and 
birds till it was time to sleep, 

LJ * 


we answer from 


Nutt (London), Ezra Pound did 
one of his "postcard" reviews: 


This 
man has the Sood sense to speak 
naturally and to paint the thing, 
the thing as he sees it. And to do 
this isa very different matter from 
sunning about for the cireumplecti- 
ous polysylable.” 


And whoever coupled Frost with 


Wordsworth should be reminded 
that “words” are по always 
“worth” the Same and, today, the 


polite compliment one can pay the 
Lake Poet is; to bc 
George Barker, 
“they received 
your bouquet of daffodils, 
They speak of your feeling for 
Nature even now," 


S.V. v 


re 
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RITERS are understandably reluctant 

to admit that they have been profound- 

ly influenced by other writers. All 

writers are original and unprecedented 
and this fact is their principal consolation 
whenever reviewers fail to understand them. 
Though works of art are not devoid of connec- 
tions with the past, the main purpose of these 
connections is (as with Milton) to show how 
the present improves upon the past or more 
often (as today) to remind the reader that the 
still, small voice is not that of Virgil or Homer. 
However the small voice is one's own and a 
man to speak eloquently must learn, in the end, 
to speak only for himself. As for other contem- 
porary authors, the modern writer sees no rea- 
son to read them, and when he looks at his 
royalty statements he wishes that others would 
follow his example. 


Nevertheless it is an exaggeration to main- 
tain that writers do not read, or even that they 
only read reviews. For one thing many writers 
are reviewers themselves and though review- 
ing imposes no obligation to read, the fact is 
that reading is often excellent tactics. It is bet- 
ter to know your enemy before you proceed 
to dismember him. Moreover it is only by read- 
ing the book that one can ascertain whether the 
publisher read it before composing the blurb, 
and writers are understandably interested in 
арэ ology of that strange animal, the pub- 
lisher. 


WRONG ASSUMPTION 


I have noted in this series a persistent as- 
sumption that one must have read a book in 
order to be influenced by it. The assumption 
of course will not bear serious Scrutiny. I dc 
not simply refer to those simulated books which. 
in America, conceal cocktail cabinets and en- 
rich festive occasions with the patina of the 
classics. I myself have been influenced by books 
I have not read: in fact few books have affect- 
ed me as powerfully as those which were 
thrown at my head in my childhood when I 
failed to be sufficiently aware of their con- 
tents. Apart from my own experience, it is evi- 
dent that many university students find it both 
inconvenient and 


side the universities and outside politics, ignor- 
ance remains the condition in which one is most 
susceptible to influence. Many writers would 
if they were read 
more thoroughly and reflection cannot but 
that the influence 
in what he says, 
to his admirers. 


ary and much damage can result, both to tradi- 
tion and illumination, if the i 


_ Unlike some other contributors to this 
series, I did not read Plato’s Republic at the 
age of seven. My young imagination was nei- 
ther raised nor overwhelmed by the impact of 
a literary masterpiece. I spent a normal and 
balanced childhood reading Sexton Blake, The 
Champion Magazine and other popular forms 
of four-anna trash. Later I read Byron’s Don 
Juan because I was forbidden to do so. From 
this T proceeded to Childe Harold and as a con- 
Sequence of this diet found myself unable to 


T read The Waste Land in a teashop on 
October 22, 1939. I had not read Eliot before, 
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because I was told that he was a reactionary. 


эч had become 
This is not to say that ES RD have fallen 


i myself, thoug! 
coon EE REE poem because I раз reed 
too many poems about the Spanish Civil z 
At any rate I can still recollect my sense 


i t the dragging, fractured move- 
Sint er the арр lines, realising so vividly 
the paradox of dying into life that underlies 
the poem and nourishes its economy. Eliot oe 
sures us that genuine poetry can communica 
before it is understood and Coleridge goes fur- 
ther (and to my mind {0 far) S ee ES 
that ives most pleasure whe: 
enc alien ко: perfectly understood. I under 
stood little of The Waste Land when I first rea 
it but I found myself convinced from the outset 
that its intricacy was vital to its effect, that it 
would reward one’s mind and not simply exer- 
cise it. Some of my education has consisted of 
growing up to this poem and I suppose it is 
true to say that Eliot’s work now conditions 
my approach to any kind of poetry. I am not 
so sure of his influence on what I write. I be- 
lieve there is no danger of my writing like 
Mr. Eliot and I say this to suggest that several 


Е 
writers who attempt to do so do not d - 
not do justice either to Mr. Eli TTE 


from. 


Yeats has alwa 
enia an ys strlck me as a more 
odd considering the personal 
quality of his vision. Since I was told that Yeats 


pay. say 
there is always something i enum 
r S E in Yeats th 

опе 5 state of mind and engages it Vitalis Tdo 


i I als 
agree with those who Say that poetry гаг 


joy" 


present calamities, but my p i 
are inadequate even as poetical responses, How. 
R д 


to te 
proposition that history i is A 
that contemplate 
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eats's style, since he threw away h 
О E enterprise in walking naked and 
been characterised by a validity appropriate $ 
its substance, a resolute refusal to Speak e to 
other men's voices, Mimics of Yeats With 
less likely to deceive anyone than mimi 
Eliot. But the true writer can learn from 
how to look for himself. 


If I had not written a book on Paradise 

I probably would not be a Professor of Engli St 
so that the poem, whether or not it has glish, 
enced me, has determined my fate. In addita 
the example of a man who spent twenty Чоп, 
in pamphleteering and who, either in spite, AE 
or because of it, wrote one of the greatest 5 Of it 
in any language, remains a perpetual consol 

tion to those who drone away their live a- 
offices or at committees. Milton is not a S in 


aligned writer (it 15 a question to be non- 
whether any writer is) and he is also sae 


incapable of compromise. These facts 
moral structure of his 
and unfashionable finality. I myself 
freshing the assertions 
they are and what they 
society is only the sum 


them and that virtues cease to be virtues when 
they are committed to mistaken ends. These 
truths become alive within the universe of the 


that Milton's virtues are those of character ra. 
the fact is that the 


THE TRUE VOICE 


The other gay a student asked me (as 
many have done before) to recominend a wri- 
ter on whom he could model himself. I watched 
his eyes downgrading me, as I told him to seek 
the sound of his own voice. I had wanted to 
give him his self-respect but some minds can 
only walk on the crutches of other people's 
phrases. To such people an influence is also an 
insulation: it is the cocoon of style and thoughts 
which protects one from reality or invites one 
to look at it only in authorised perspectives. 
To the extent that the writer is a questioner 
(the two terms do in fact converge) his entire 
life ought to be an attempt to escape from in- 
fluences. A writer cannot emulate another wri- 
ter's style or even his philosophy. He can learn 
only from another writer's honesty, when that 
honesty is experienced in terms which come 
close to his own imaginative life. This is the 
only real influence and what tar: place in such 
circumstances is not a transmission but a re- 
cognition; in the imaginative pattern of another 
mind a man finds a clue to his own and, be-_ 
cause he knows himself better, is able to speak 
more truly. 


. „Studies of influences and sources flourish 
in the academies and have not been discouraged 
even by their condemnation under the heading 
of the genetic fallacy. The ordinary man 1s "a 
plained by socia] scientists in terms of his chi = 
hood and his environment. The writer sunt 


` à more humiliating fate. He is explained an 


accounted for in terms of his library. T here 
pose that every writer has to believe that has 
is something in him beyond the books he i 
read and that his reality as a writer reside 
this uninfluenceable core. 


^ st 
и qrinally there are books which аге noes 
in the writer's library but in everyone vou 
To say that the Gita has influenced onsin 
be both pompous and inadequate. One ПУЗ» jf 
the text though not always according Ce yigg. 
15 part of the blood-stream of one’s h boob 
tion. If I refrain from mentioning Es Р 
it is only because their presence 15 Able 1o 
found and too pervasive for one to be 
delimit usefully their impact. 


(Concluded) 
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Consola 


*3" Wie пог up ro ѕтапааг 
been awarded for “At V 


FURTHER SUBJECTS 
—— M5 
pur 


S 
10 
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Jaggu Pithwa, Bombay 


Y» | Prize Shyamji Plasteri 
At Work fmm 


January Colour Snapshots 
Competition Prize- Winners 


Second Prize 


The Illustrated Weekly of India Colour Snan 
shots Competition is held with a view to providing 
additional impetus. to our amateur photographers. 
The first prize is Rs. 200, the second, Rs. 100, and | е ЧИЙ 
there are also two or more consolation awards of | А, ad 
Rs. 50 each. Only 24” x 21» Ektachrome, Ansco colour 
and Agfa diapositive transparencies will be con- 
sidered. No entry fee is charged. Entries must bê 
accompanied by sufficient return postage. 


Consolation Prize 
Shah Nematullah, New Delhi 


A. L. Bhatia, Bombay Consolation Prize Pushpa І 


„ata Kapoor, Bhopal 


Consolation Prize V. Gopalkrishnan, Madras 


54е not up ro Stanaara, no nrsr prize ! "E 
ben awarded for "At Work", 3 


FURTHER SUBJ ECTS 
— MÀ 


pur Black and White 
MIDDAY GOSSIP 
March 15 


RY TENSE MOMENT 
April 15 


10 


10 


Shyamji Plasterwala, Bombay 


e ee 


now ? 


Yes, There is so very much to be done to make 
sure that complacency and apathy do not rob us of 
the sense of national unity, of the spirit and will 
to accomplish and achieve which has inspired 


the nation. With fresh determination make your 
individual effort, 
service and discipline: 


@ Resolutely avoid шешу expenditure RUIT 
EC luxuries. 


© Ceaselessly wage your war on waste—in.the office, in 
E the home, at all times. 


© Be resolute in work. whatever it may be, because 
each task efficiently done helps the national drive. 


© Cive your gold in the country's Service—Buy Gold 
Bonds. ‘Rouse, yourself from apathy, and Take 


Action. 


BE VIGILANT 


—take part in national preparedness 


OA 62/F6 
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Is there anything to do 


your individual dedication to 
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KOOLFOAM - 
KOOLFOAM ` 
KOOLFOAM | 
KOOLFOAM 


THE SUPERIOR FOAM RUBBER) 
AT A MUCH LOWER PRICE 


E Greater Comfort 
Bl Longer Life Ш Better Value 


Ө Mattresses Ө Pillows 
9 Furniture Cushions 9 Automobile Seats 


Manufactured by : 


KOOLFOAM RUBBERS, 
KOTTAYAM. 


Distributors for Delhi, Madhya Pradesh, " 
Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Punjab, Jammu & Kashmir: Ў T 
KANAM RUBBER COMPANY, 33/34, Netaji Subhash Marg, 
Kodak Buildings, Daryaganj, Dethi-6 and other branches, 


Distributors for Madras, Andhra & Mysore States: : 
SPENCER & CO., LTD., Post Box No. 301, 
1/153, Mount Road, Madras-2. 


by JITENDRA АЈ 


(Our Special Photogray 
Distributors for Calcutta area 
VAIKATH BROTHERS, Brabourne Road, Calcutta-l7 


Distributors for Bombay area: | 
WESTERN TRADING COMPANY, 93 Bhajipala Lane, Bomb 


ж 


BENGAL E SS eo 
CHEMICAL (((j 599 


CALCUTTA 
BOMBAY 
KANPUR 


by JITENDRA ARYA 


(Our Special Photographer) 
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SIVA-PARVAT! 


MAHESA AND MAHESWARI 
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by NIRODE MAZUMDAR 
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SH emm + 


quick heating 
1 ж For multi-point 
Н service 
d * With controlled ҮШҮҮ $ 1 i 
à heating ү iil | = ve : 
4 arrangement E | A | ә 
ж In two-tone #8 M ! us > a 
і colour finish. [i sm s ШИ 3 S 8 2 
1 [: T і S o E 
: | For further details, write to the manufacturers: 
| REFRIGERATION & APPLIANCES CO. PVT. LTD. 
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announces two 


water heaters 
with special features . 


MEQUE CURR REI PRI, 


Town's 


Pravin Court, 95, Queen's Road, BOMBAY-1. 


° 
OE MOEN 


БЕКУ OF 


eliminates vent pipe 


x Cistern-type 
water heater 
ж Recianguiar 
new-design 

x Suitable for 
connecting 


Water-Mains | 


ean: eGangotri. 


THE PELMAN METHOD 
FILLS 
ALL LANGUAGE NEEDS 


Í Ramtirth Brahmi Oil 


Learn a language the "ahwai way 
The old way meant spending many 
months trying to memorize long 
vocabularies and studying the dreary 
rules of grammar. The PELMAN 
METHOD cuts-out all this. 


dandruff and falling hair. 
scientifically with many precious 
which cools brain, improves system, 


“We also offer Separale courses 


in PELMANISM (for develop- useful for every one in all seasons. 


ment of Mind, Memory & Per- Price : Rs. 4.50 for big bottle; Rs. 2.25 for small. 


ACCOUNTANCY & 


sonality), 
GENERAL ENGLISH by corres- 
pondence. Prospectus on  re- 
quest". 


Available everywhere. 


You learn French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Hindustani just as a child 
picks up his mother tongue. Name 
your preference when writing for 
OUR PROSPECTUS “The Gift of 
Tongues” available free from: 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
10, Alipur Road, (L|2, Delhi-6. 


(FIRST. l'ART) 

In Four Languages : 
Gujarati & Marathi. 

(Author: Shri  Yogiraj Umesh- 
chundraji). An excellent | treatise 
on the true meaning of Yoga, cx 
plaining how to control digestive, 
nervous, respiratory, urinary and 
other body systems. Fully illus- 
trated with 108 real Asana Photo- 
graphs. Remedy through the 
medium of Yoga, Naturopathy. 
Chromopathy, ^ Psycho - Theraphy 


etc. is also discussed, Deserves п 

righiful place іп every home. 

hospital and library. 
CHEER UP =: 


FEEL YOUNG AGAIN RAMTIRTH The main idea bebind this 
Do you feel old, tired, devitalized and HINDI MONTHLY to develop 


unable to enjoy the physical activities of Ше 

аа in your prime "Hy o. jus! go to mu uspects of the conunon man. 
chemist today end ask for Vi-Tabs. This MORE THAN 200 P. z 

modern medical formula works fas! 10 Rs. 5|- о AGES PER ISSUE. Annual 
stunulate your eystem, so that you feel . 5|- only. Single Сору: 65 nP. only. 
younger, stronger and eager for phys:cal 
activily à! all times. Dor | give up and be 
gid before your tme. Get Vi-Tabs a! your 
chemist soday, Fee) younger quickly Corm- 
plete satisfaction assured 


Grams : ‘Pranayam’, Dadar, BOMBAY. - 


Special No. 1 
Registered 


An invaluable hair tonic for the prevention of 
It is manufactured 


sound sleep. Most ideal for body mi 


“UMESH YOGA DARSHAN” 


English. Hind: О 


Rs. I5- plus postage Rs. 2- extra. No. V.P.P. sent. 
Edited by Shri Yogiraj Umeshchandraji. 


Physical. Mental 


SHRI RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM 


Dadar, Central Railway, Bombay-14. Tel. : 62899. 


ingredients, 
and brings 
age, It is 


magazine is 
& Moral 


Subscription 


| f months from January 1963. Rs. 2,000 IN PRIZES 


| Ó FESTIVALS FOR BABIES BORN IN SUBSEQUENT + 


INDIA 


february 11, 196 


i а hardly surprisi 
Am nothin The fog of 
10 у time to subside, 
ha оке of the contro 
smo ymmanders of 0) 
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-NEW MANNERS 


! | BE уор. While he 
LUCKY BABY FESTIVA 2 
| Auchinleck had dec 


: i ( р е ацѕе for fresh 
i reates 
for babies й. haps the Bost tm 


build. up an 
wor, and he comi 
soldier and an ou 
* mi der—correct, ei 
air in victory and | 


FOR EVERY FESTIVAL! ; 
To enter your baby: Send us the exact time and 18: Burma Cam 
ws books writ 


date of your baby’s birth. Your baby's name and 

your. address. A carton-top of Manners Gripe i commanders us 

Mixture. . feading, but Field 
А 4 _ © story of the war ir 

Winning entries will be those closest to the time f „Into Victory (Cas 

and date selected by a panel of judges | ` ‘published in 1956, 


tion. Those who п 
The first Festival in this lucky series is for babies born will welcome. this 
in January and February this year Closing. date 


version in which 1 
March, 5, 1963. Get details and entry forms from hundred-odd pag 
your dealer А 1 


Good news! The Manners Lucky Baby Festival will 
now be held SIX TIMES A YEAR — every two 


pared down to fo 
fifty or so, by red 
4st Prize: Rs. 1250 (Rs. 22.60 a month for jf. of military action 

5 years)* i. 
2nd Prize: Rs. 500 in cash qu 
3rd Prize: Rs. 250 in cash 


The Field-Mar 
those rare militar} 
generous in thei 
ether generals ai 
good word to say 
mies, and he is al 
in his readiness t 
takes, Not that he 
never major ones 
Bil”, as he м 
known to his troo) 
markably accurat 
that he usually m 
enemies to comm 
ground of his ow 


Manners Lucky Baby Festival ` 
Post Bag No.10116, Bombay-! 


WATCH MANNERS GRIPE MIXTURE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FURTHER 


- Address entries to 


Ux 


MONTHS. 


* Deferred Annuitj 
Insurance Policy 


World Wa 


UGUST 1 
2А W. Tuchman 
is a fascinating s 
phase of World " 
careful examinat 
of official recor« 
and public librai 
. America, militar: 
. »-memoirs of sol 
men. The narrat 
ed with foot-not 
of erudition ar 
throughout. 


The author 
portraits of the 
the great dram: 
and presents bri 
alliances and ali 
vided Europe 


camps before tl 

GRIPE . account of the 
MIXTURE! параша тха 
d the expected co 


rman strateg 
General von S 
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7 the minutest d 
complete as tl 
battleship”. 


French plan: 
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004 it ey th 
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MANNERS GRIPE ix, 
KEEPS BABY SMILI 


GEOFFREY MANNERS & CO: У 4 
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tival will 
Very two 
PRIZES 
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VERTISE- 
FURTHER 


SEQUENT <| 


хггед Annuity 
rance Policy 


and 
French military thinking € 


A ictorious campaigns, il- 
pnd thre® With useful maps and 

good photographs of 
commanders. 


© as it does almost twenty 

biter the events about which 
уе ûr mas been already written, 
у surprising that it has. 


ha e 

f the controversies created 
smoke manders of opposing schools 
Р by thought. While he seems to lend 
or pport to an old controversy, that 
Auchinleck had decided on a fur- 
ther withdrawal in Egypt, he gives 
no cause for fresh ones, and per- 
haps the greatest merit of Memoirs 
js that, almost without trying to, 
they build. up an image of their 
author and he comes out as a good 


soldier and an outstanding com- 


: mander—correct, erect and debon- 


air in victory and defeat. 


Burma Campaign 


AR books written by military 
W commanders usually make dull 
but Field-Marshal Slim's 


reading, 


° story of the war in Burma, Defeat 
| ' Into Victory (Cassell, 25s.), first 


published in 1956, was an excep- 
tion. Those who missed reading 1t 
will welcome. this. new abridged 
version in which the original six- 
hundred-odd pages have been 
pared down to four hundred and 
fifty or so, by reducing the detail 
of military actions. 


The Field-Marshal is one of 
those rare military’ heroes who are 
generous in their assessment of 
other generals and even have a 
good word to say about their ene- 
mies, and he is almost exceptional 
їп his readiness to admit his mis- 
takes, Not that he made many, and 
never major ones. Indeed, “Uncle 
Bill”, as he was affectionately 
known to his troops, made such re- 
markably accurate “appreciations” 
that he usually managed to get his 
enemies to commit their troops in 
ground of his own choosing. 


M. D. M. 


World War I 


UGUST 1914 by Barbara 
44. W. Tuchman (Constable, 45s.) 
is a fascinating study of the early 
phase of World War I, based on a 
careful examination of a vast mass 
of official records in-the archives 
and public libraries of Europe and 
America, military histories and the 


^memoirs of soldiers and states- 


men. The narrative is not burden- 
ed with foot-notes or other marks 
of erudition and runs smoothly 
throughout. 


The aüthor begins with pen 
portraits of the principal actors 1n 
the great drama of the 1914 war 
and presents briefly the system of 
alliances and alignments which di- 
vided Europe into two arme 
camps before the catastrophe. An 
account of the war plans of Ger- 
many and France, preparing Tor 
the expected conflict, follows. The 
German strategy was the Work of 
General von Schlieffen, Chief of 

e German General Staff from 
1891 to 1906. It was planned to 

e minutest detail, “as rigid and 
complete as the blueprint for а 
battleship”. 


French planning, on the other 
and, was less rigid and was based 
on a better appreciation Of . the 
value of moral forces. “It contained 
No stated overall objectives and по 
explicit schedule of operations: 
main object was to repel attack 
it was therefore opportunist. 
i mpha- 


Sised.-elan more than material 
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equipment. “The will to 
m the first condition of victory.” 
is was the lesson that was 
Sought to be instilled in the fight- 
ing forces An army regulation 
stated: "Battles are, beyond every- 
thing else, struggles of morale." 


It is interesting to note 

neither the ESSA nor the een 
mans had prepared for a long war 
in 1914. The greater part of the 
book is devoted to a description of 
the campaigns during -the first 
thirty days of the war. The Ger- 
man advance on the. Western 
Front from the attack on Liege, 
and the. rapid march of the armies 
across Belgium and France to Von 
Kluck's turn near Paris, the mag- 
nificent. resistance of the Belgians 
and the marvellous recovery of 
the French armies for counter- 
attack to halt the progress of the 
Germans at the Marne and the turn 
of the tide in the war are brilliant- 
ly described -as also the campaign 
in the East which ended in the de- 
feat of Russia at Tannenberg. In 


the execution of the Schlieffen 
plan the German armies came 
within an ace of the victory they 


aimed to achieve within a month. 


But they were unable to claim a 


decisive triumph. 


The book has many lessons for 
the professional soldier as well as 
the citizen. 


N. S. 


Decline Of The Sikhs 


Коэн Singh had made а 
name for himself as a writer of 
fiction and Sikh history. In The 
Fall of the Kingdom of the Punjab 
(Orient Longmans, Rs. 4.50) he 
tells the story of the Sikh kingdom 
and its decline in the ten years 
following the death of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh in 1839. It is not a 
pleasing story; it is full of intri- 
gues, murders and jealousies, and 
shows up the seamy side of a 
powerful nation facing a fall. 


The eleven ‘short chapters are 
written in a readable style. No 


| 


| 
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Compare the above features with 


the disadvantages of `- 
ә Centrifugal Pumps which have to be installed deep 


ay 
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within the well where the motor is likely to catch 


damp and burn 
ә Deepwell Turbi 


out. 
ne Pumps whose high capacities are 


unsuited for average needs. 

e Reciprocating Deepwell Pumps which are 
extremely noisy. 

e Submersible Pumps whose motors, when burnt, 
cannot be repaired locally. 


or 


Automatic ELECTRIC PUMPS 


WATER SUPP 


Терт. No 


LY SPECIALISTS PVT. LTD. 


10, х Hamam St, Bombay 1. 


Water Problem? 


Solve it with 
MYERS Deepwell Ejecto Pump 


For continuous supply of cool, fresh water under 
pressure Myers EJECTO Pump has no equal. 


Consider these advantages :— 

1. It supplies water directly from source to any 
desired point or points. 

2. сап be installed at ground level. 

It needs no overhead tank. 
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documentation is attempted, but 
the author assures the reader: 
“Every 


temporary historical records.” He 
says that this book is a by-product 
of the three years 55 
clusively to research and writing 
of Sikh history”, with the support 
afforded by the Rockefeller Found- 
ation. A postscript of six pages 
traces the fates of the main char- 
acters who survived the fall of the | 
kingdom. | 


me BES 


The Punjab soon forgot the me- 
mories of the great heroes who op- 
posed the British and “їп the Great 
Mutiny of 1857 only eight years 
after the annexation of their king- 
dom, the Punjabis helped their 
erstwhile. conquerors to defeat 
their Hindustani compatriots. A р 
new generation of Punjabis who 
disowned their past was born and 
they were pleased to be known as 
"The Sword Arm of the British 


Empire'. 1 
K. A. N. m. 


4, Its capacity of 500 to 2000 
g.p.h. is suitable for most needs. 
It works silently, efficiently, 
economically. 

It is ideal for small industries, 
hotels, flats, etc. 
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^or TELUGU LITERATURE — 7 


| | Peddana And The Prapandia Period 


This NET 1 
popular series is resumed in response to requests from readers. —Ed. 


x the history of Telugu literature there еу : : : i ў 

: » NO periods particularly notable eins hor a ion by Elkins joni Varudhini counters this with a quat 

are ibuti deque ti ho come to his house and accept tion from the scriptures, pointing out that 
for the contri x s I e during them. 15 hospitality. that pleasure which is the result of the 
e first was the Kakatiya period; the One day he is visited by a siddha. concentration of all one’s physical senses 


; to the Reddi Rajus of n i rf ini i 
econd belonged jus of Pravara welcom е 1@- js perfect and a means of attaining libera- 
E es him and gives him tion (Anando Brahma). Pravara is not 


ondaveedu; and the third was represent- food. In return he receives an ointment i : i 
nen ane Epic The fourth Tote whch o oes oly ene en Seti of tne are. She mt 


i tre Tanjore under th ported to any place one desires to visi 

pad for its cen О е Й 1 esires to visit. 

ayaks. Although each period was distinc- аше mus uj on his feet, closes his eyes 5 RAN. pec eu ELO 
o go to the Himalayas. His {urns his face away and gives her a push. 


tive, there was a continuity of character wish is immediately fulfilled. He i - 
* running through the widely different ported across the tes has: an ain She tries to win his sympathy by crying 
of poetic expression represented. of all th and recalls that even great sages before 
E lands fi e El IES E the way and him have been moved by the beauty of 
E EA i i 

The Vijayanagar period is regarded as does ue Ла UM ы р л women and have never suffered any ill 

the age in which the prabandha form was the oi д consequences. This argument, too, has no 
: 5 e ointment melts away and he is strand- eff P dd 

fected. It is not easy to define a pra- ed in the i i i кы effect on Fravara, who eventually addres- 
К per ` : pr inaccessible heights. He dis- ges a prayer to Agni and is carried back 
` bandha. Dr. Krishnaiah has tried to iden- covers to his regret that he has no means home pray g 
tify its features with those of the Sanskrit Of returning home. ч 

> + + LJ 


kavya. But there are wide divergencies. Suddenly he finds himself confronted 
According to Dr. Krishnaiah: the poet can by a divine dancer called Varudhini. She THE third canto begins with Varudhini's 
invent or borrow a plot; the hero must be · is struck by his good looks and goes up lamentation. She feels humiliated 
a divine character or a dhirodhatta Ksha- and talks to him. She wants to possess him, and indignant that she has been rejected 
triya; the entire structure must have an ры rd P ERE n his domestic Pieter se Dep ET she 
; Н ; А БАА attachments. He as er the way to re- feels t at her immortality is like a lamp 
ү ihe EM with five sandhis; and EUM turn home but with an ironic smile she burning in a deserted house. The setting 
of the three rasas—sringara, vira and asks: With such wide eyes, can't he find sun is described in a fine passage. The sun 
has turned red in anger because a Brah- 


santa—must predominate. his way? Or is it a ruse to talk to lonely 
> * x women? Pravara is not given an oppor- min has spurned a beautiful woman in 
UM tunity to reply to these false accusations. love..Despite some unusual touches the 


ү EDDANA, the court poet of Krishna- Varudhini goes по ап uninterrupted pattern and content of poetry here is con- 
deva: is considered to be the first description of herselt. She is proficient in ventional. 
raya ы сорыс the kamasastra and has divine dancers for б 
of the great prabandha writers. He borrows per companions. Finally she praises his A. Gandharva, who has been rejected 
the plot for his Manucharitra from the beauty and asks him to be her guest. He by eR now And. m opportunas ke 
Markandeyapurana. Although the title is in need of rest and must accept her hos- 5@@ er love again. He disguises imsel 
suggests that he is dealing with the story pitality. as Pravara and is accepted by her. Even- 
of S PM © tually she becomes pregnant and the Gan- 
1 warochisha M anu, he SUC ve * * : dharva manages to slip away after telling 
mee through which he develops the plot PRAVARA is too innocent to understand her the story of distressing conditions at 
pes the story only up to the birth of the implications of her invitation. He home. 
oL The question therefore BE x: S tells her that he is pleased wate her ind The book drags on from this point. 
ho is the hero of this prabandha. Actual words but that he must return home. Asa yarudhini gives birth to a son. His heroic 
ly, the narrative is a string of stories, and divine person she can use her powers {0 deeds as a young man are described in 
so each episode has its own hero. The first convey him home. But Машаа: соч great detail. The monotony of the long 
spart, which 1 ed as the found- the idea of his return. Aren't the beautes — descriptions is relieved to some extent by 
› ch сап be regard À 
i e tom. of the Himalayas preferable to the poverty the M "ma incident, Varudhini's son 
ation of the whole story and which is in ° home? The question is follow SA e Manorama incident. ini’s so 
А of his home? Ihe 9 y marries Manorama and later also her 
th beau- 
he nature of a preface, 1s the most beau- frank confession of her love for Pravara. friend. He divides his kingdom between 
tiful section of the narrative. Bur the Young a respond his two sons and renounces the world. In 
. PA o her ove : e TA х 
The story begins with a description of in devoted to religion is nat а ory the forest ne meeta о TT peo 
the city of Arunaspada and the glory of the candidate for her love. Besides, it is time gz on a spiritual note, with Manu offer- 
four castes living there. The Brahmins are for him to return home. He has to per- ing a prayer. 
so proud that they consider even Brahma form his afternoon devotions, the guests 
old and ile. The Kshatriyas challenge will be waiting for their meal; his old par- Manucharitram is regarded as the 
senile. The амлу nxiously looking for- first of the prabandhas, Peddana has had 


P н i ents, too, will be a › 
arasurma to a fight. The Vaisyas ате so ard to his return, refusing to partake of a host of imitators, but most of the later 


ee that they can lend money 10 food without him. prabandhas are utterly lacking in creative 
ubera himself. And the Sudras are cap- ats imagination. Though uneven in quality 
able of removing the poverty of Siva. Ped- Varudhini now has recourse to an ag- Mamnucharitram remains a great work in 
oy бапа хае аена jtute born in gressive tone. A blind man cannot appre- Telugu literature. In it Peddana has suc- 
2 the ан that every prostitu А arme ciate the moonlight. Similarly pe ai ЧЕЧ in creating two characters repre- 
Ge LIE IE Qut tgo р ЗН en 
j M E илеш man to be reborn to Серта Verudhini for me uos nel фер 
The hero of the first episode is a banc% the embrace of à beautiful woman? What triumph, but each in a Acci p 
үте young and rich Brahmin. He 15 good is it to deny one's senses their plea- haps Varudhini must be credited EE 
appily married and is devout and learn- sure? But-Pravara is not affected by this nf) victory because Manu is descen ded 
ed. He is anxious to visit the sacred places argument. A true Brahmin, he says, who from her EY 
of the land but domestic duties prevent . falls victim to sensual pleasures will never СЕОБЕ. 


im from going on pilgrimages: He how- attain liberation. 
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со several awards, 
Анет даш University Scho- 
on 2 New York, which took 


жс, she g M.Sc. in Art in a 
of M.sc. : 

Dec returning to India, 

o, she visited Europe 


, straction is based on 

атша ае Details are elimi- 
pated Janes, horizontal and 
throug. reminding one of modern 
tecture. There are two types 
arC elationship she tries to estab- 
of T% o present а total vision: one 
fish ng the different planes, and the 

0 h varied colours, in а 
at both orchestrate with 


the manner of music," 


she says- > 
[n such ап arrangement even 
ential details are drop- 
d and new planes incorporated 6 
іо balance the composition. Simi- 
Jarly in colour-relationship the 
aim of the artist is more to achieve 
harmony than formal faithfulness. 
d yet all the colours need not 
pe in the same key; sometimes ex- 
citing results are achieved by 
Kounter-points", to extend the 


pe 


work breathes a harmony where,a 
sight deviation might jar the 
visual impact. 


A look into her sketch-book re- 


mind. For instance, seeing a child 
playing with a small box, she is 
struck by the composition and hur- 


the basis, the fundamental notes 
of the raga, as it were. Then starts 
the process of elimination and ela- 
boration—that hand there. has to 
go, the box is visualised in a dif- 
ferent position to enhance the 
rhythm, a slightly extende d 
leg achieves the alignment of 
planes and so on. Colour-combina- 
tions are arranged in the same way 
without any recognisable reference 
lo “Babli” or the box. 


„Miss Narula uses colours in à 
flat" scheme that is nearer to folk 
art. There is a striking order and 
neatness to be sensed in her 
Paintings. In using dry enamel, 
aman purpose is to bring out |, { 
Chia ne as in her "Mother and | 
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SYNOPSIS 


Karuthamma, daughter of the ambiti- 
ous fisherman Chemban Kunju, and Paree- 
kutti, the young Muslim trader, feel them- 
selves irresistibly drawn to each other. 
Chakki, her mother, gives _ 
the solemn traditional warning that the 
fortunes of the sea 
purity of its women, but she cannot prevail 
on the hard Chemban Kunju, 
place to his daughters marriage. 
over Karuthamma's prot 
him borrow money for a boat and net of 
his own from the captivated Pareekutti. 


- The change in Chemban Kunju's status 
rouses the jealousy of certain other fisher- 
men and, consequently, the relationship 
between his daughter ani the Muslim 
irader comes under base criticism and sus- 
picion. The anger of the headman and his 
henchmen is tactfully appeased by Chem- 
ban Kunju. Karuthamma and Pareekutti, 
meanwhile, find their friendship entering 


the phase of love. 


The smile of fortune transforms Chem- 
ban Kunju into a heartless, greedy indivi- 
dual, concerned solely-with his own wel- 
fare. and he sets out to exploit the poverty 
and ill-luck of others to advance his own 


ends. 


shone brightly. The sea was calm. Far away 
in íhe distance someone thought he saw a 
speck on the sea. It might well be the boat. 
But it was not. There was no sign of the boat. 


Fisherman Kochan's old mother beat her 
breast and asked Chakki to bring her only son 
back. Vava's wife, who was carrying a baby, 
did not blame anybody; she just cried. The sea 
front was a picture of misery. 


"When it was nearly midnight, shouts were 
heard. 


“The boat is coming," someone cried out 
The boat was speeding towards the shore like 
2 bird. 

The boat had a shark in it. They had 
caught another but they could not manage to 
bring both. Chemban Kunju cut the shark up 
and distributed it to the women to take inland 
for selling. He told them they could give him 
the money after they had sold it. Kalikunju, 
Lakshmi and the others got their share. Thus 
in many a home the fires were lighted in the 
kitchen that night. 


Two -days later they again went right out 
to sea. That day, too, Chemban Kunju returned 
triumphant. Even when the sea seemed barren 
Chemban Kunju could make money. The old 
ones were defeated and kept quiet. The wo- 
men said that they could eat now, thanks to 
Chemban Kunju. Some of the other boat own- 
ers also went out fishing beyond the horizon. 


After the hardships everyone hoped there 
would be bright days ahead. when the chem- 
meen hamps) were plentiful. The year be- 
fore, the Chakara had been to the north of Al- 
leppey. By all accounts, therefore, this` year it 
should be. at the Nirkunnam sea front. In any 
case, to avoid bad luck, they must get ready 
for it. That meant that the boats and nets had 
to be repaired, mended and kept in good trim. 


Ouseph and Govindan, the moneylenders, 
came out to the seashore, their pockets bulg- 
ing. Everybody was in need of money. The 
fishermen agreed to any terms. The traders who 
owned the curing yards made friends with the 
big fish merchants of Mieppey and Quilon and 
Cochin, and their agents. The sea front soon 
‘reflected the affluence of borrowed money. 
There were also small traders who went from 
home to home lending money to the women- 
folk. They gave advance money for the fish 
that would be dried and stored. One young 
trader was stabbed by a fisherman in his hut 
3ecause he tried to molest his wife. 2 


Chemban Kunju saw Ramankunju from 
time to time. Ramankunju' feared that Chem- 
ban Kunju would ask for the return of his 
money. But not only did Chemban Kunju not 
ask for his money, he even offered him more 


if Ramankunju needed it. 


Pareekutti made no preparations for the 
Chakara season. His father had asked him to 


close down his curing yard. It was Abdullah's 


І T WAS а windless, cloudless night. The stars 


THE ILLUST 


E 


i ke-up some ney. 
tti should ta р share of whatever Chemban Kunju brou 


Beki also hoped t 
akki also hoped to procure a litt 
her daughter's wedding. Ле gold for 


'opinion that Pareeku € 
other work elsewhere. But Pareekutti would not 
leave the sea front.- 

- Abdullah was 50 
this?” 

“Father, you brou 
and left me here to tra 
little boy. I don't know an 


Pareekutti said. 
“How did you manage 


2" 
to answer. "Father, in busi- 


money ?. 
Pareekutti had р 
se. Sometimes you 
1 left," he said. 


prised and asked, "What is 


ght me to the sea front 
de in fish when I was а 
y other vocation, 


to squander all your 


ness you may profit or lo 
don't even have your capita 


“what if you lose still further ?" 

“What you have decided to bequeath to me 
as my rightful share is.all that I ask for. You 
needn't give me anything more,’ Pareekutti 


said. 5 
“But І have nothing of real value to give 
Al- 


you,” his father said. 

Abdullah had many responsibilities. 
though he was once a rich man, he had lost 
everything. He had a daughter to give away in 
marriage. Abdullah described all -his problems. 
Even then Pareekutti would not change his 
mind. 


dry them on or the baskets to contain them. 
She told her mother that it was the time to 
return the money, to Pareekutti. If they felt 
grateful for the elp he had given them, the 


money had to be returned. 
Chakki in turn shouted at Chemban Kun- 


ju. Not only did it not work, but Chemban Kun- 
convinced 


ju became angry. Karuthamma was 
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want is to see that Kochumuthalali’s debt is te. 
paid,” Karuthamma said. ebt is re- 


that debt, my child," Chakki said. 


give away 


early monsoon came On. 
Judging from the current 


seemed certa 
to their sea front. The eyes of the fishermen 


shone with hope and happiness. In-a little while 


the sea front would х 
On either side of the beach little huts ӘӘ 


The rains came pouring down. 
But the sea grew calm like a pond. 


fish were slowly finding their way to the calm 


waters. 
Chemban Kunju, even then, had the biggest 
haul. Ayyankunju thought that that was be- 
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In addition, they should appropriate 


Thus they could repay Pareekuttt 
iG 


“J don’t want any gold or finery. Al] 


“But it is your father who should repay + 


“Father won't repay Ite 
Chakki had to agree. Karuthamma began 


to make her plans. 


Pareekutti, too, had hopes for the Chakara. ` 


Abdullah had mortgaged his house and land to 


one of the 
kutti two thousand rupees to work with. He 


big traders, and had given Paree- 


lanned to trade carefully, repay his debt and 1 
his sister in marriage. 


While everyone waited expectantly, t 
The sea grew с 
that followed, “it 
in that the Chakara was to come 


ld-become a  bustling little 


town. 

began to crop Чр to house tea-shops, tailors' 
shops, clothiers' shops and goldsmiths’ shops. 
Even electric lights would be set up with a` 
generator. . 


Boats began to arrive from distant places 
The wind rose, 


On the first day the haul was small., The - 


All the boats were on the sea, but. 


Translated from the Malayalam by Narayana Menon 


that Chemban Kunju would never give Paree- 
kutti his money. 

. “I am afraid I can't bear this burden," she 
said to her mother. 

_ Fora moment her mother did not get the 
point. 

" “What burden are you carrying?" she ask- 
ed. 


Karuthamma burst into tears. Chakki 
comforted her. But-Karuthamma was obstinate. 


"I am going to tell Father everything, 
everything—then I know he will find the 
money." 

Chakki was terrified. 

“Don’t say anything, my child!” 

If Chemban Kunju knew only as much of 
the story as Chakki did, what would happen? 
Chakki could not imagine it. When she heard 
Karuthamma’s words, Chakki realised that 
there was more involved than she herself 
knew. 

* E . 

HE fishermen waited expectantly for the 

Chakara season, When they had nothing else 

to eat but rice soup and vegetables, the prayer 

in every home was, “O goddess of the sea, when 

are you going to give us a proper meal? Let the 
Chakara season come!” 

When the man in the tea-shop would give 
them no more credit, the fishermen said, The 
Chakara season is coming,” 


_The women's clothes were in shreds but 
their husbands said, “When the Chakara comes, 
we shall get fine clothes for you." 

All their hopes and needs had to be realise 
with the Chakara season. ised 

Karuthamma, too, had an idea which she 
described to her mother. During the Chakara 
they must somehow scrape together some mo- 


cause Chemban Kunju went out earlier. But 
Ramanmuppan was of another opinion, 


“He has bought the good. fortune, of Palli- 
kunnath along with the boat,” he said. 


Chemban Kunju was a challenge to all the 
boat owners on the sea front. They determin- 
ed to try to match his hauls. 


Ayyankunju got together his men. "Don't 
make me have to call you. You must all: come 
on your own at the appointed time. We must 


have a will,” he instructed them. 


The next day they assembled at the sea-.. , 
Shore even earlier than usual. The tea-shops 
began their sales early. Chemban Kunju's boa 
was not the first to go out because he had not 
realised what the others had planned. 


By the movement of the boats it looked 
as if there was a big haul in store that dày. 
The traders and curers assembled on the beach. 
Pareekutti was restless. It was getting late ang 
Pachu Pillai, the moneylender’s man who nos 
promised to bring him money, still had nO 
come. Pareekutti had very little money Nr; 
him. It was a good day in every way- Ther 
were fish in the sea. The sun was shining: 
which meant the boiled shrimps could be que. 
the same day. He could make money that aay 
but Páreekutti feared that even the beginn or 
of the Chakara was going to Бе difficult 
him. 
The boats turned towards the shore. F rm 
kuttí was in serious trouble. The other Tady. 


were waiting there with their money. reac? 
In the 


On the beach the cheers .went Чр: the 
restaurants food was being prepare г 
curing yards the pots for boiling the fis? “ost. 
ready. There was not a minute to, 90 py, 
Pareekutti’s workers were also standing Р 

ot 
Chemban Kunju's boat approached id 
As usual, it came speeding and ancin 
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Í FTER her visit to the U.S.A» 
A Parkash Kaur Narula has © 
completely bro : 

ast that, today, ПО Е " 
E abstract ar! holds her d 
nation. Dutifully, she 15 strivine 
make it a vital movem! 
All her work in America 
has been guided by 
thought of how to render 4 
tions with an Indian flavour: 


рѕігас“ 


expect her to look in any 0 ne 21" 
rection in the nea 
dent devotion to abstra 
however, made her gain А ү oul- 
of firm ground and her rece 5 8 
put has gained her а 
promising young artist. 
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INGALI SURANA has been the subject of 
P more critical studies in Telugu literature 
than. any other poet, with the exception 
- of Thikkana. His three important books 
Le Raghavapandaviyam, Kalapurnodayamu and 
prabhavati-Pradyumnarh written in that or- 
HA The first book is remarkable for the skil- 
ful use of words with double meanings. The 
сопа is the. only one which calls for a de- 
tailed analysis. The third is a romance written 
| ` perhaps when Surana's creative powers were 
on the decline. The story is wholly based upon 
“contemporary legends and the Puranas. 


In Kalapurnodayamu, Pingali Surana 
creates а story of his own and presents it con- 
| vincinglY through memorable characters. But 
ES "the Story is so complicated that it is difficult 
` even to summarise. 


: Pingali Surana adopts the method of the 
. flashback to tell the story. The central plot un- 
folds somewhere in the middle of the book. 
Surana chooses a vast canvas for his narrative. 
The characters constantly change their identi- 
ties. At first reading the-work can be bewilder- 
ing. It takes some time to realise who is who. 
The book-begins with Brahma telling a story to 
distract Saraswati from her feigned anger. 
| If is about people who are to play momentous 
roles in the’ future. 


; Surana manages to handle unwieldy mate- 

rial with superb mastery. The incidents dove- 
‘tail into each other smoothly. The identity of 

characters at every stage is gradually revealed. 

Surana recognises clearly two levels of consci- 
„USS. At one level a woman.or a man is 
"immediately attracted just by glamour and falls 
into a trap. At the other there is an inner con- 
sciousness which. unerringly points to the way 
of true love and humanity and of charity and 
forgiveness. Then comes the union of really 
devoted hearts, purified by the chastening ex- 


S perience of.false love. 
=! y » * * 

8 O episodes in Kalapurnodayamu illustrate 
A ‘A the nature of the work. It begins with the 


arrival of Narada at Dwaraka. He is in the 
ethereal region between Heaven and Earth. 
Kalabhashini is dancing and singing in a gar- 
den. In the ethereal region there are Rambha 
and Nalakubara. Narada is with his favourite 
disciple who is a poet and a musician. He looks 
ө. z% the earth and at Rambha; then he remembers 
Heaven. Immediately he says that on earth there 
are women like Kalabhashini who can over- 
Shadow heavenly creatures. Narada praises him 
8S a true poet: 


to the U.S.A» Rambha.is-piqued.by. this. reference „to the 
Narula has 50 superiority of earthly beauty. Narada adminis- 
ken with lers a gentle curse. He suggests that a woman 
j ES Ci resembling her will cause her mental distress. 
nothing iater Narada comes to earth to be taught mu- 
ds her Im^ sic by the wives of Sri Krishna. He and his two 
» is striving disciples, Manikandhara and Kalabhashini, Ue 
ment in dergo instruction in Krishna's palace. Ап inti- 
rica and since mate friendship develops between Manikan- 
TS single hara and Kalabhashini who falls in love with 
ш trac Deau Temporarily it is overshadowed by the 
nder abs eauty of Nalakubara who has some faint re- 
| flavour E Semblance to Manikandhara. 
her new 8 X. The training is over. Kalabhashini the 


j| Courtesan, remains in Dwaraka: Narada goes his 
e (0 unpredictable way, Manikandhara undertakes 


| be шт gj 0 lead an austere life in search of truth. Kala- 
y any Ое c. ashini is visited by a Siddha. He tells her 

ture. The at Manikandhara's life has been disturbed. 
Ы t art has na Rambha. His austere vows are broken by 
strac fee! er. He can take Kalabhashini there to witness 
gain Ty out € scene. But both Manikandhara and Kala- 
her rece” s 8 ashini ean assume the forms they like. 
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m After the Siddha's effort to sacrifice Kala- 
ashini, she assumes the role of Rambha and 
moe RC CH in the role of Nalaku- 
раса ey have a happy time together. The real 

ambha and Nalakubara turn up and the com- 
plicated tangle is resolved. At the temple, Kala- 
bhashini learns that the man who sported with 
her is no other than Manikandhara. She is 
happy and tells him that she has always desired 
him. She had been attracted just by the gla- 
mour of Nalakubara. She adds pathetically that 
no one will believe a courtesan. These two have 
fo pass through several reincarnations to be- 


come the hero and the heroine of Kalapurno- 
dayamu. 


The Sumukhasatti episode raises several 
eae net problems. In a brilliant essay, 
eud tried to interpret from the “inscrutable 
smile of Mona Lisa" the personality and charac- 
ter of Leonardo da Vinci He had supporting 
evidence from the diary of Leonardo in which 
a dream is recorded. No attempt is made here 
to evaluate the personality of Pingali Surana 
from the Sumukhasatti episode. Even the bare 
facís of his life are in dispute. Was he a fol- 
lower of Ramanuja or Sankara? Did he change 
his faith when he wrote Kalapurnodayamu and 
revert to the traditional family beliefs when he 
wrote Prabhavati-Pradyumnam? How did he 
break away from the general tradition of Telu- 
gu literature in which every Telugu poet had 
depended for the plot on Sanskrit literature or 
the current legends in the Sthala Puranas? Per- 
haps a psychological study of Kalapurnodayamu 


and of the personality of Pingali Surana may 
elucidate this. 


1 Kashmir there is a temple dedicated to the 
goddess of learning. The priest has an only 
daughter, Sugatri. She is married to Saleena 
who becomes a member of the household. On 
the first night of the marriage the couple meet 
in a luxuriously furnished house. The girl is 
decked with jewellery and attractive clothes. 
But Saleena just ignores her. The next morning 
her friends infer from her dissatisfied looks 
that something has gone wrong. They advise 
her that if the husband is an impractical man, 
the wife must take the initiative and shed her 
natural shyness. They teach her a few tricks to 
attract Saleena. She unsuccessfully tries all the 
wiles a woman is capable of. Her mother is 
eager to have a grandson. The old woman is 
disgusted with the ways of her idling son-in- 
law and promptly puts him to work in the gar- 
den. 


* 


Sugatri, like any devoted Hindu wife, goes 
into the garden to help her husband. One rainy 
day, in spite of her mother's protests, she goes 
to the garden alone, untouched by rain. Her de- 
votion moves her husband to love her. The 
mother and her friends are pleased with the 
satisfied looks of Sugatri. The mother imme- 
diately asks her son-in-law to stop working in 
the garden. 


Once again Sugatri, dressed luxuriously 


and seductively, waits-in:the-room-for her-hus-- 


band to show some sign of affection. Saleena 
makes no move. Daringly, she approaches him 
and asks him if he is very tired. Saleena asks 
why she has come to him. She replies bitterly 
that she has come to him with the same desire 
that prompts all wives to go to their husbands. 
She complains that he has not even spoken 
friendly words to her. If he is in love with some 
other woman, she says, she is prepared to bring 
her to him and serve them both faithfully. But 
Saleena is unmoved and Sugatri spends the 
night massaging his feet while he is asleep. 


; Sugatri realises that her husband has very 
little attraction for furnished houses and 
luxury. She can only win his love in plain gar- 


love. But there is the prediction of Goddess 
Saraswati that she is to have a remarkable 
son. Her mother insistently dins the point inta 


_ her ears. She prays and the Goddess again tells 


her that she will have a very famous son. When 
Sugatri tells him of the blessing of Goddess 

Saraswati, he is enraged and plunges into the 

river. Sugatri and Saleena reappear as Sumu- 

khasatti and Manistambha. The two of them are 
brought together at the Maheswari temple. Su- 

mukhasatti saves Kalabhashini from being sac- 

rificed to the Goddess. She does not at first re- 

cognise Manistambha as her husband. After the 

false Rambha and false Nalakubara episode, the 

husband and wife are brought together. Manis- 

tambha has a curious desire. He wants Sumu- 

khasatti to change her sex and his also. Sumu- 

khasatti is to become a man and Manistambha 

a woman. It is during this period of transform- 

ation that Kalapurna is born with the mother 

as the father and the father as the mother. 


Kalabhashini is a courtesan of Dwaraka. By 
a curiously fortunate circumstance she is 
brought into close contact with Narada and 
his disciple Manikandhara. Manikandhara is 
a gifted poet and a musician. But to perfect his 
art he is also taken as a disciple at the palace 
of Krishna. All the three, Narada, Manikandha- 
ra and Kalabhashini, undergo an exacting dis- 
cipline. Kalabhashini falls in love with Mani- 
kandhara. But this love remains suppressed in 
her deeper consciousness. She also has a 
glimpse of Nalakubara. He has the superficial 
glamour of a divine being. Possessive -Rambha 
arouses feminine jealousy and vindictiveness in 
Kalabhashini. The lessons are over and Mani- 
kandhara goes off to practise austerities. Kala- 
bhashini is visited by Manistambha who tells 
her that Manikandhara's concentration has been 
broken by Rambha who has been sent to do so 
by the frightened Indra. This is sufficient in- 
ducement for Kalabhashini to try and look at 
her old schoolmate. She accepts the invitation of 
Manistambha to reach the place and return 
very soon. The magic of Manistambha can do 
it for her. 


Manistambha carries Kalabhashini to the 
temple at which she is to be sacrificed. At the 
last moment she is saved by Sumukhasatti. 
Meanwhile, the disappointed Manikandhara 
has changed into Nalakubara and is searching 
for Rambha. Kalabhashini looks at him. She 
too is gifted with the art of assuming ony 
form she likes. Therefore she changes into 
Rambha. There is a very touching love scene 
which ends in requited love on both sides. The 
real Rambha appears. 


* * * 


The scene showing the quarrel between the 
real and false Rambha is interesting. The real 
Rambha proposes a flight to Heaven to settle the 
dispute. The false Rambha uses all her ingenu- 
ity to avoid this contingency. She cannot fly and 
she is earth-bound. How can she, acclaimed as 
the greatest beauty, g0 and argue in public 
against an impostor? But the false Nalakubara 
is now convinced that she is an impostor. Rude- 
ly she is driven out. 


The true Nalakubara then appears. The 
complication cannot be resolved by a mere duel. 
Manikandhara is as good as Nalakubara in the 
use of arms and Rambha proposes à test, There 
is a story which he has told at a certain time 
to Nalakubara. Both of them can whisper to her 
when and where and under what circumstan- 
ces the story was told. The false Nalakubara 
naturally fails in the test. But the consequence 
is significant and reveals the great humanity 
of Pingali Surana. Kalabhashini and Manikan- 
dhara meet again. Kalabhashini confesses that 
she has been a fool: to go after-a-false diamond 
mistaking it for the true one. She.is happy and 
satisfied and so is Manikandhara. The poet and 
the courtesan are brought together and in the 
next life they are to be wife and husband. 


In Prabhavati-Pradyumnam, Surana ex- 
unds his theory of poetry. Poetry must not 
all into the mistake of repetition, There must 
be no contradiction between what has been said 
at the beginning and at the end. Surana also 
says that his former books do not contain any 
reference to his family history and hence he 
undertook this final work. 


It is very difficult to trace in detail the life 
and personality of Pingali Surana. His first 
work, Garudapuranam, is still missing. His 
masterpiece, Kalapurnodayamu, is a great 
poetic work. If it is to be translated and pre- 
sented to the world it will need the genius of 
an Arthur Waley. 
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HE Blue of Capricorn (Gol- 
lancz, 25s.) by Eugene Burd- 
1 ick, the co-author of The Ugly 
merican, is a literary and psycho- 
Jogical triumph, combining delight- 
ful writing. wonderful descriptions 
nd unexpected material. Burdick 
MES spent most of his life on and 
around the Pacific and still lives 
there with his family on the island 
of Moorea, only seven miles from 
р Tahiti. He is fascinated and almost 
i overwhelmed by the Pacific. It is, 
he says, “enormous, plural, contra- 
dictory". It is by far the biggest 
ocean in the world. It has suh- 
merged mountain ranges higher 
averages 130 
typhoons in a year. A year’s supply 
of its fish and plankton could feed 
all the human beings that have 
ever lived. Its people, like its scen- 
ery, are enchanting, though they 
vary from the “savage” and incal- 
culable Melanesians to the gay, 
beautiful, extrovert Polynesians. 


The author tells a number of 
stories, very moving ones, and he 
Sy is particularly concerned not so 
much with the possibility of the 
adaptation of the aborigines as with 
the hard, competitive Western 
mind finding happiness in the Is- 
lands. “As the rest of the world 
has become homogenized and 
identical the Pacific seems more 
and more to be unique, simple and 
pleasant. Here the hard religion of 
Christ, the intricate faith of Bud- 
dha, the evangelical edge of Mo- 
hammed are softened by. the sun 
and climate into a gentle tolerance. 
Sex loses the element of guilt, 
which is a mixed blessing for it 


also becomes more tepid and less 
y tensing. 


*. ..For the deeply civilized, the 
unalterably sophisticated, the in- 
dustrialized man, the Pacific holds 
a low quotient of pleasure. 


"For the person who can regain 
an innocent nerve, a tolerance for 
repetition; for those who can en- 
dure a natural beauty which is 
soaring and massive and vivid to, 
the point of disbelief and a human 
art which is primitive and bawdy 
... for these the Pacific is endless- 
ly intriguing." 

QU Э * 

Dennis Holman's earlier book 
Noone of the Ulu described the 
tragic and mysterious disappear- 
ance of a young Englishman who 
married: a tribal Temiar girl. In his 
The Green Torture (Hale, 185), 
Which is, to some extent, a sequel 
to his earlier work, he tells us more 
about Pat Noone, but the bulk of 


. esting suggestion 


|n Many Lands 


his story is concerned with Robert 
Chrystal, a middle-aged rubber 
planter, who joined.a British guer- 
illa group opposing the Japanese 
invasion and who survived for 
three-and-a-half years in the jun- 
Ele. This is a stirring tale of hero- 
ism under impossible conditions 
and the hero emerges as a very 
admirable person who has learnt 
much from his life in tribal Mala- 
ya. "After living with and observ- 
ing the Temiar," he says, “I feel 
have acquired” an entirely new 
perspective. I used to think a lot 
about these wonderful jungle peo- 
ple, comparing their values and 
standards with our own, and find- 
ing ours empty, dangerous and 
transitory, What I gained from the 
Temiar in inner contentment is 
mine till I die. In the jungle, I as- 
sure you, I learned the secret of 
real happiness.” 


* ж * 


By contrast, G. M. Glaskin's ac- 
count of Western Australia—The 
Land That Sleeps (Barrie & Rock- 
liff 25s.) is serviceable but a little 
dull. It is the account of a journey 
along the coastline of Western Aus- 
tralia, east across the Kimberleys 
to Darwin and south again through 
the wind-swept plains of the ‘Dead 
Heart”. Mr. Glaskin points out that 
hitherto this country -of magnifi- 
cent scenery "has been visited by 
very few tourists, but he thinks 
that it is only a matter of a few 
more years when better roads will 
make travelling less of an ordeal 
than it is today. Then tourists from 
all over the world will be flock- 
ing to see it. He makes the inter- 
that “now that 
Africa has again become a conti- 
nent hostile to the white man, he 
can turn to the north of Australia 
to see the primitive spendour of 
nature, or chase and hunt wide ani- 
mals in their natural surroundings. 
Safari will perhaps become a trans- 
planted word. Or else the Austra- 
lian word, with its aboriginal con- 
notation, will take 
its place; people 
will come here not 
to ‘go on safari’ but 
to ‘go walkabout’.” 


* * е 


к. D. Ommanney 
is а professional 
writer and his ac- 
count of Hong Kong 
entitled Fragrant 
Harbour (Hutchin- 
son, 25s.) is brili- 
ant, humane and, 
indeed, almost per- 
fect of its kind. This 
"pimple on the 
backside of China”, 
as it has been call- 
ed, is an area only 
slightly more than 
half that of Great- 
er London, but it 
has one of the finest 
harbours in the 
world and the 


JAMES JONES, 4 f 
whose latest novel, The Thin Red Line (Со!- 
lins), has been favourably received by critics. 


name “Hong Kong" actually means 
“Fragrant Lagoon” or “Fragrant 
Harbour”. Ommanney , gives us 
everything—scenery, the British 
colony, the night-clubs and a de- 
lightful account of his own affair 
with Linda, a girl from Joe’s Bar 
This is a book to be read and en- 
joyed. 
. * 

Somewhat similar in design, 
though far from equal in achieve- 
ment, is Major. Duncan Forbes's 
The Heart of Nepal (Hale, 21s.). 
Yet this too, in the absence of 
more professional studies, 15 а 
valuable guide-book to a country 
about which ‘not much has been 
written and which today it is be- 
coming more and more essential 
to understand. 


TP) 
A Spiritual Testament 


HE Resistance Movement in Oc- 
cupied Europe during the Sec- 
ond World War produced a bitter 
crop of literature which, written 
under the shadow of the Nazi 
noose, could truly be described as 
“notes from the gallows”. Raw and 
bleeding, these spiritual testaments 
were written in the heat of 
passion, and thus generally speak- 
ing lacked a tone of objectivity and 
finality. Now that the Occupation 
is a whole nightmare away, per- 
haps more solid, comprehensive 
and imaginative works can be at- 
tempted to construct the heroic 
Odyssey of the Resistance under- 
ground fighters. The task of course 
is rendered no easier with so much 
more material that has since come 
to light, but the very complexity 
of the situation Jends subtlety and 
epic breadth to these signatures In 
blood. Considered thus, Dead Men 
On Leave by Milo Dor (Barrie & 


Rockliff, 21s.) is in a way an epi- 
taph on the graves of thousands of 
those obscure but dedicated souls 
who, defying torture and tyranny, 
resisted the forces of darkness and 
evil. 


noted American author, 


More particularly, it is the story 
of Mladen Raikov, a young Com- 
munist intellectual who even when 
beaten up into a pulp would not 
betray his comrades or higher con- 
tacts, for though his body was on 
the point of yielding, his mind, for- 
tifled by the Marxist dream, con- 
tinued to sustain him during that 
period of twilight. Mladen had 
stood up well to his torturers, but, 
as in the case of Peter in Koestler’s 
Arrival and Departure, once the 
ideological raison d’etre comes to 
be questioned, everything assumes 
an academic tone. And so he pur- 
chased his reprieve, his pitiful 
parole like other “dead men on 
leave". In scenes of great power 
and beauty, Milo Dor paints the 
throbbing, pulsating reality of to- 
falitarian inquisition, which de- 
bases both the victim and the 
tyrant. 


On release, Mladen could do no- 
thing but become an insignificant 
cog in the German war machinery, 
having been expelled from the 
Party. The tragic irony of the 
whole situation is illustrated in the 
story of another character, Anissie, 
who had profited by a mistake in 
identity on the part of the Nazis 
only to be shot dead by the vic- 
torious Russians on a false charge. 
Mladen's own break with Moscow 
is sealed when he finds the Soviet 
soldiers indulge in rape and loot. 
The moment was "the greatest 
shame of his life". The entire edi- 
fice of a vision had fallen, and the 
tragedy of it was that he, Mladen 
Raikov, a fugitive from history, 
was only 23 at the time! 


Was Mladen’s predicament a 
symbolical projection of the shape 
ot things to come? Were the seeds 
of the Russian-Yugoslav split sown 
in those tortured days of doubts 
and fears? There is no straight 
comment from Milo Dor, but the 
needle seems to point in that direc- 
tion. 


D. S. M. 


Wit And Wisdom 


nus world remembers Kashmir 
for its smiling meadows and 
glistening snowpeaks, its lakes, 
gardens and orchards. And it is 
often forgotten that Kashmir 15 
also the home of philosophy and 
literature. In particular, the art 
of story-telling was perfected by 
the people of Kashmir in ancient 
times and the tradition has never 
been interrupted. The most stu- 
pendous collection of stories in the 
world, the Kathasaritsagara, was 
written in Kashmir. Though scho- 
lars have awarded it a place along- 
side the finest gems of classical 
Sanskrit literature, this great work 
owes much to the folk tales that 
originated in dim antiquity and 
were told and retold from genera- 
tion to generation. 


In S. 1. Sadhu's Folk Tales From 
Kashmir (Asia, Rs. 12.50) we get 
a glimpse of the wit and wisdom, 
the zest for life and the richness 
of experience, that are preserved 
in the popular stories of Kashmir. 
There is a good deal in this selec- 
tion that is bizarre, but there is 
also much that is sweet and simple. 
The author has retold these folk 
tales in a homely and interesting 
stvle. The stories chosen by him 
show considerable variety in situa- 
tion, character and theme. The 
supernatural element has not been 
left out altogether, and yet it has 
not been allowed to dominate the 
atmosphere, as often happens mM 
such anthologies. 


(Please Turn To Page 41) 
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tion details a few things which are n: 
to be found in the original Ramayana. On 


dark nights women deceive the local po- 
lice and their husbands. Cleverly they lull 
their mothers-in-law and children to sleep. 


Carefully they muffle the jingling of their - 
bangles. At midnight they set out to find - 
their lovers. Molla adds further "details. 
by men. In one of her books, Srimathi The husbands who excite their wives 
Utukuri Lakshmi Kantamma has a great T leave them unsatisfied and go to sleep. 
deal to say about male prejudice against Writing about poetry, Molla says Such women get out of the house to find 
women. Writing about Molla, the Telugu that the words must be clear and sim- happiness with their lovers. Some women 
etess, Srimathi Lakshmi Kantamma re- ple. High-sounding words only disguise desire different men. Some bargain for a 
fers, without elaborating, to a number of the meaning: Translation from Sanskrit price with their lovers. Molla writes 
vulgar jokes made about her by Tenali must be intelligible. Traditional wisdom charmingly about the desires of lovers. 
Ramalinga. She concludes that Molla was CIYStallised into proverbs must find its Then she comes to the story. When the day 
ignored by Krishnadevaraya because she place in poetry. The style must be smooth breaks, Molla writes, Kaikeyi's husband is 
was from the potter community and neg- and harmonious. She does not find the fully pleased with her. This is a good op- 
lected by others because she happened to previous translations of the Ramayana in- portunity to demand the fulfilment of the 
be a woman. adequate. For Molla it is enough that the two promises he had made her long ago. 


| repetition of Rama's name bri lvati * 
Srimathi Lakshmi Kantamma lists by itself. Beaks З 


twenty-four women writers before the 
modern era. In English literature there are 
pot more than half a dozen well-known 
women writers of that period. There are 
the letters of Mary Montague, the novels 
of Jane Austen, the Bronte sisters and 
George Eliot. The last of these took up a 
male pen-name in order to avoid discrim- 
ination. Compared with their European 


Gopavaram. Imitating Pothana, she says 
that God Ramachandra is using her as a 
medium to tell his own story. 


OME women scholars claim that wri- 
S ters of their sex are generally ignored 


ERE is a signiticant omission. In the ori- 

Molla starts her Ramayana with the ginal Ramayana, Kaikeyi is not a vil- 
Prabandha approach and begins with a lain. She is persuaded into the conspiracy 
description of Ayodhya. The Brahmins to get the throne for her son and send 
have converted Ayodhya into a Sarada Rama into the forest for fourteen years. 
Pitham. They are pandits and holy peo- Valmiki softens the character of Kaikeyi 
ple. The Kshatriyas are warriors; they are because in any case she is simply an in- 
generous, handsome and greatly enjoy strument in the hands of God. Molla omits 
their life. The great wealth and the busi- this part of the Ramayana and never men- 
я ness sagacity of the Vaisyas and the re- tions the name of Manthara. This omission, 
counterp arts, Te lugu paons of literature markable а abilities of Sudras 1$ simply to take away the motivation for 
did-not discriminate against women to the are praiseworthy. Curiously, Molla pays Rama’s exile and the events that follow: 


ent. : ё 
same extent her tribute to the seductive courtesans too But there is a saving grace in the 


of Ayodhya. She then proceeds to tell the Ayodhya Kanda. It touches the episode of 
story in roughly 900 verses. (The original the boatman Guha. His natural supersti- 
Ramayana contains about 24,000 verses.) tion causes him fear. The touch of Rama's 
feet turns stone into a woman. So many 
stones have to be traversed before he en- 
N the Balakanda there are significant ters the boat. Therefore Guha takes the 
omissions. The reason for the incarnation precaution of washing Rama’s feet with ue 

of Vishnu is adequately dealt with. The great devotion and takes him into the boat. 4 
touching episode of Santa and Rushyas- Once again the Sabari incident is dismiss- à 
shmi Kantamma’s placing of Molla in the runga is completely omitted. Dasaratha ed in three short poems. It neither brings 
Krishnadevaraya period is correct, the Performs Putrakamestt with Rushyasrunga out the devotion of Sabari, who offers the 
only literary criterion by which Molla’s #5 the priest-in-chief. No description of fruits that she has tasted, nor the grace 
Ramayanam is to be judged is by a com- the childhood of thé four brothers is given. with which Rama accepts the bitten fruit. 
parison with Manucharitram Amuktham- Instead, Molla proceeds to the episode of 
Е Viswamitra’s arrival. Again, in the origi- 


ada, Parijathapaharanam, Katahasthi nal Ramayana, Dasaratha's mental con- 


Srimathi Lakshmi Kantamma is 
wrong in her argument about Molla’s 
caste too. Who has not conceded the re- 
markable abilities of Bhattumurthi? Is A Е å 
there any doubt about the place of Rama- 
raja Bhushana in Telugu literature? if 
Gona Buddha Reddy was the author of 
Ranganatha Ramayanam, has anybody 
doubted its importance? If Srimathi Lak- 


In the subsequent kanda, Molla makes 
similar omissions and commissions. She 
creates no outstanding characler as Ran- 
ganatha does with Ravana, Kumbhakarna 
and Sulochana. Perhaps she gives just a 
glimpse of the greatness of Hanuman. In 
the Yuddhakanda, the one Sanskrit verse 
expressing Rama's grief over Laksh- 
mana is greater than the number of Molla’s 
poems about this. The Sanskrit verse 
says: "In every country а wife can be 
found. Therefcre in every country rela- 
tions can be found. But nowhere can a lost 
brother be tound." 


gamahatmyam and Vasucharitra. love for Rama is resolved by the interven- 
tion of Vasishtha. The great sage whose 
hundred sons had been killed by Viswa- 
F Molla has not equalled the great poets nitra tells the story of the latter and as- 
of the age, how has she found a per- gures Dasaratha that his son is quite safe 
manent place in Telugu literature? The in the custody of Viswamitra. Molla again 
reason appears to be that Molla паг omits this pert. She elaborates on the num- 
unvarnished story in clear language. e ber of kings attending Seeta's зшауат- 
movement is rapid and her writing is not- „ara. She adds the names of princes from 
cluttered up with philosophical specula- Andhra, Malayala, Dravida and Yavana. 
tions and moral lectures. The marriage and the Parasurama episodes 
are touched upon very briefly. The famous Molla's verse is not a vintage wine but 

She writes about herself modestly. Her Sanskrit verse which touchingly describes a vin ordinaire. In. Andhra, children are 
father was a worshipper of Gurt, Lingam the Kanyadanam finds no place in Molla’s first introduced to the Ramayana through 


* * * 
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ROFESSOR S. S. Hoskot be- 
gins his book, T. S. Eliot: His 
Mind and Personality (Uni- 
versity of Bombay, Rs. 15), 
by regretting that he has not had 
the privilege of meeting Mr. Eliot 
In person. In view ,of Mr. Eliot's 
“impersonal” theory of poetry, 
ignorance of the man ought not to 
be a handicap, since it frees one 
from certain critical distractions 
and obliges one to assess his output 
on its own grounds. Prof. Hoskot 
however does not believe in the 
impersonal theory of poetry, 
though he is not adventurous 
enough to attack it frontally. His 
book might have been more effect- 
ive if he had examined his critical 
assumptions more thoroughly, par- 
ticularly as these happen to be the 
apparent opposite of the approach 
to his poetry which Mr. Eliot him- 
self invites. There is, of course, no 
reason why one should treat as 
sacrosanct any critic’s views on 
how to read any poetry, including 
his own; a critical procedure needs 
only to be justified by its results, 
but the quality of Prof. Hoskot's 
specific conclusions unfortunately 
does not dissipate one's doubts 
about his methods. When we are 
told that “the sterility that afflicts 
The Waste Land is essentially “the 
sterility of the Puritan temper”, 
both the poem and Puritanism are 
being misunderstood. To say that 
Eliot’s later poems and plays “re- 
veal the same aspiration for a re- 
turn to the innocence, freedom and 
assured love characteristics of 
childhood” is to state their content 
neither fully nor accurately. 


A further weakness of the 
author’s approach is that we have 
virtually no information about 
Eliot himself, outside his writing. 
The man has to be constructed 
from a literary record from which 
he has resolutely (and success- 
fully) sought to efface himself and 
then the conjectural construction 
is used to “explain” the facts from 
which it was constructed. The 
dangers of circular reasoning are 
Obvious and Professor Hoskot is 
not successful in avoiding them. 
When he concludes that “Eliot is 

. himself the unity of his work, 
and it is the only kind of unity that 
one can find in the mass of his 
work”, he is making a claim for his 
own critical approach, not reaching 
a conclusion which is likely to con- 
vert other critics. When he informs 
us that Eliot's critical writings “are 
generally deficient in two im- 
portant virtues of good prose—sus- 
tained logical arguments and ex- 
haustive analysis”, both the ob- 
jection and its weight of condescen- 
sion seem hardly relevant to the 
work of a critic, who has described 

himself as an advocate rather than 
a judge and has characterised his 
vriticisrn straightforwardly as “a 
by-product of my private poetry 


© workshop". 


Prof. Hoskot's bibliography 
shows evidence of fairly wide 
reading, but it is surprising to see 
omitted Kristian Smídt's Poetry 
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and Belief in the Work of T. S. 
Eliot, which is by no means un- 
obtainable even in India. 

Despite the forebodings aroused 
by its Dowdenish title, Dr. G 


George's T. S. Eliot; His Mind and 
Art (Asia, Rs. 12.50) is an intelli- 
gent and stimulating examination 
of the whole field of Mr. Eliot's 
work in relation to the existential- 
ist tradition, the tradition being 
liberally defined to include Augus- 
tine and Pascal as well as Kierke- 
gaard and Sartre. One can per- 
haps exaggerate the „extent and 
importance of existentialist symp- 
toms in Mr. Eliot's writing; but 
his work is certainly characterised 
by the resolute and persistent sub- 
mission of the sense of order to 
the test of experience and parti- 
cularly to those aspects of experi- 
ence which most radically chal- 
lenge one's conviction of order. 
The search for meaning, the belief 
that meaning can be found only in 
exploration, the realisation that the 
human condition even after ac- 
veptance of the need for belief is 
not one of redemption but rather 
of "the time of the tension be- 
tween birth and dying," are all 
concerns which, even if they are 
not actuall$ existentialist, can cer- 
tainly be fruitfully related to the 
body of existentialist thinking. 


Dr. George explores these con- 
nections thoroughly and is able to 
do so without losing his sense of 
proportion. He succeeds in esta- 
blishing a unity of concern in Mr. 
Eliot's work that is independent 
of what we may know or think 
of the man. Because the critical 
approach is more relevant than 
Professor Hoskot's, the specific 
conclusions that emerge are better 
directed and less vulnerable to 
critical aberrations. 


B. R. 


The Indian Theatre 


Г is an ambitious project indeed 

_ that Balwant Gargi attempts in 
his work Theatre in India (Thea- 
ire Arts Books, New York, $6.95). 
He has endeavoured to present 
the various facets of the Indian 
stage—in ancient, medieval and 
modern times. It is claimed 
that the book “covers not only 
the history of Sanskrit drama, 
classical Indian dance and the 
modern stage in all its vital- 
ity, but the folk opera and theatre 
that have come down from India's 
medieval period almost without 
change, the rnarket-place puppet 
and the shadow plays and the 
magnificent local dance dramas 
and folk dance forms that are a 
part of Indian religious and secular 
life", This is true. All these sub- 
jects are touched upon; some in 
outline, some in detail. 


In the first part dealing wi 
Traditional Theatre, (ше 
cusses Sanskrit drama апа the 
significant differences between the 
Greek and the Hindu imagination. 
Later he proceeds to the dance 
styles—classical and folk. An en- 


. Digitization: eGangotri. 
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ted to Katha- 
OE d folk thea- 
tres, i the Ramalila and 
Krishnalila celebrations, complete 
the first part of the book. 
The second par 


temporary 5 3 p 
ШЕ So Bengali, Marathi and Guja- 


i South regional—Tamil, Telu- 
A pul d and Malayalam— 
North and Central regional (Oris- 
sa, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Assam, 
Jammu and Kashmir and Punjab) 
theatres. This is comprehensive, 
indeed, for it does not ignore any 
significant trend or group. But the 
narrative, both descriptive and ex- 
planatory, appears at times patchy 
and at places highly unsatisfac- 
tory. There are a few omissions 
like that of Sivaji Ganesan's con- 
tribution to the theatre movement 
in Tamilnad. 


The author also attempts to 
sound authoritative about every 
subject he touches upon. In many 
cases, however, it is just the all- 
ioo-brief personal experience that 
is the basis of this claim for 
authoritativeness. When things are 
judged, not objectively, but ac- 
cording to personal predilections, 
pronouncements sound hollow: not 
authoritative. 


There are also a few glaring 
mistakes such as Yashodhara being 
mentioned as the foster-mother of 
Krishna (it is Yashoda that is the 
foster-mother of Krishna; while 
Yashodhara is the wife of Gauta- 
ma Buddha); and Veerasalingam 
in Andhra is wrongly mentioned 
as having written in Vyavaharik 
style. The second error obviously 
is due to misinformation, while 
the first mistake could be just a 
misprint, which, in a book of this 
kind, ought not to have occurred. 


Balwant Gargi is, undoubtedly, 
deeply interested in the theatre 


ALBERTO MORAVIA 
known Italian author. (Phere. 
graph by Karsh of Ottawa) 
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and has taken great pai 
quaint himself not merely yt? ac. 
past but with all the ith the 


activities on the Indian stage enl 


E S. M. y. S 
Tribute To Tagore 


А is the most com 

most universal, E the 
encompassing human zm 
have known.” This iş 
Count Keyserling 
his impressions of Rabi Up 
Tagore as early as 1911, befor ath 
name of Tagore had been eny in 
ed in the halo of the Nobel por 
award. The range and univers me 
of Tagore's genius grew frome ae 
cade to decade and the ama de- 
sweep of Tagore's creative pera 
ality is brought out very vividi n> 
ROME ANNE dens 
ublished by the Sahitya 5 
(Ез. 30). уа Akademi 

The editors of this su 

lume have wisely reste Ns 
temptation of including selectione — 
from the poet himself. This book 
is about Tagore and never was 
volume of tributes more skilfully 
planned. Many nations of the 
world and diverse cultural tradi- 
tions are represented here, In these 
pages Albert Schweitzer and Ro- 
bert Frost, Pearl Buck and Halldor 
Laxness, join hands in offering 
their homage to Tagore. Among 
the contributors there are states- 
men, philosophers, poets, scient- 
ists and front-rank artists. No 
Indian can open this book without 
a sense of pride at the thought 
that this country and this age 
should have produced a genius so 
transcendent. The introduction is 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, and rarely 
has Mr. Nehru written with such 
sensitiveness. His remarks are 
full of reverence, humility and 
profound discernment of what 
Tagore has meant to India. An- 
other prefatory note is by Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan. It has all the wis- 
dom and eloquence that one asso- 
ciates with him. However, this is 
not just a book of tributes. It con- 
tains a number of essays on parti- 
cular aspects of Tagore’s art and 
thought, some of them written by 
recognised authorities in their 
respective fields. Students of In- 
dian culture will, for many de- 
cades, look upon this volume as an 
important source-book. 


Hard Going 


may be able to 
thing of The Tenth Leper 
donald, 12s. 6d.) by Francis Di e 
lot who, the blurb states, 15 
of France's most popular mystery 
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translated into English is rere а 
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chilly—even by Eskimo St? 
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is an intriguing concept 
enabled the Professor to 
an eruditely iconoclastic 
called The Myth of Mental 
5 (Secker and Warburg, 35s.) . 
This pe stresses, is not a book on 

chiatry but about psychiatry, 
ping to discover what psychiat- 
sees and patients have done with 
I to one another. It is of neces- 
eu an essentially “destructive” 
S гу into the subject as а 
G seudo-medical enterprise" but it 
1 attempt to debunk psy- 


js not an 
chiatry- ү 
ргої. Szasz submits that the 


emporary definition of psy- 
con tary places it alongside alchemy 


_ and astrology because of the ele- 


ent of.secrecy OF obscurantism 
involved on the practitioner’s part. 
' He urges his confreres to stop obs- 
curing the issues; their aim, in his 
view, should’ be to understand hu- 
man beings rather than to under- 
- stand mental illness. Psychothera- 
py, he feels, is an “effective me- 
thod of helping people—not to re- 
cover from an ‘illness’ but rather 
to learn about themselves, others, 
and life". Though this is patently 
a profound and admirably develop- 
'ed thesis for the medical profes- 
sion, the ordinary reader will tind 


У much of ‘titillating interest here— 


as in the chapter on psychiatrie 
attitudes towards lying. A dictio- 
nary at hand is essential—for 
phrases such. as “epistemological”, 
which currently enjoys a vogue in 
the English Press! 


S. M. 


Valuable Study 


R. Schweitzer has written in 
praise of Robert Aron's Jesus 

of Nazareth, translated from the 
18s). 
He says that in his studies of Jesus 
.in history, he has always regretted 
being unable to form an idea of 


4 his religious training and declares . 


that this book has made a pro- 
found impression on him. It is, in- 
- deed, a very strange thing that we 
only have one story about all the 
.years. between the infancy of Jesus 
and the beginning of his public 
ministry. There have been many 
attempts to fill the gap, one of the 
most-interesting. being the sugges- 
tion that Jesus spent his formative 
years in Tibet. Robert Aron, how- 
ever, has turned aside from fanci- 
ful or romantic legends and has 
approached this problem by study- 
ing the patterns of contemporary 
«Jewish spirituality and way of 
life. There can be little doubt that 
Jesus was brought up as a Jew 


„з ¥“ and this method of approach does, 


ra 


as we might expect, offer interest- 
ing possibilities. A 


The Christian Path 


AFRICAN Mission by John M. 
Тода (Burn Oates, 25s.) is а 
distinguished historical study of 
the Catholic missionaries who have 
worked all down the West Coast 
of Africa as well as in Egypt since 
2.1856. Dominated, by the splendid 
figure of the first superior, Mel- 
chior de Marion Bresillac, who died 
of yellow fever a few weeks after 
landing in Africa, Mr. Todd gives 
a stirring account of heroic an 
idealistic Christianity. 


. The book will be of particular 
Interest to readers in India 1n view 
of the attempts now being made 
9 develop the. tribal people along, 
е lines laid down by the Prime 
up Ster of not imposing things 
роп them but. developing them 
along the lines of their own tradi- 
hon and genius. Mr. Todd shows 
Эви the Society of African Mis- 
ons has been guided along Very 
таг ideals: to build on the Afri- 
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cans' religious temperament, to ac- 
ССРИ and adopt all that is “good in 
frican tradition, to build up. a 


truly African Chur 
its own people. Е managed by 


There are some interesting ch 
ters on the development of Chris- 
tian wood-carving in the African 
style and the use of African pat- 
terns in textiles. And how sensi- 
ble are' Mr. Todd's remarks on 
dancing. “Appalling nonsense is 
thought and spoken about African 
dancing in England and in: the 
West generally. It is thought to be 
essentially connected with pagan 
Superstition, or else designed sole- 
ly to arouse sexual feeling. But the 
truth is that the native dance al- 
most takes the place, for instance, 
of the special meal that a European 
wil prepare when a close friend 
comes to see him, though the Afri- 
can will probably have the meal 
as well! It is the common coin of 
Social intercourse and as such is 
encouraged rather than discourag- 
ed by the missionaries; they are 
expected to approve and take in 
such an African custom.” 


T. P. 


All About Lions 


IMBA by C7 A. W. Guggisberg. 
(Bailey Bros. and .Swinen, 
42s.) is all about the lion, from an- 
cient times to the modern day. 
There are eleven chapters. on this 
majestic beast, including the lion ' 
in captivity to the lion in art. Prac- 
tically everything regarding the 
life history of the African lion is 
covered in the 300-odd pages of 
this comprehensive work. And per- 
haps more could have been written 
on the Indian lion had the author 
visited the country or collected ex- 
haustive information. Much credit 
goes to the author for presenting 
such a magnificent volume, as all 
his studies were done in his spare 
time and with his own resources, 
while serving in the Medical Re- 
search Laboratory, Nairobi, Kenya. 


Another interesting fact is that, 
during all his encounters with 
lions, he never had to kill one. Yet 
the author devotes a chapter to 
lion hunting 


There are excellent studies of the 
animal taken at close quarters by 
the author and reproduced in col- 
our and monochrome. Apart from 
the family life of the lion a few 
scenes of other wild life are also 
presented. 

Simba is a comprehensive work 
to be recommended to every keen 
sportsman. wild-life photographer 
and naturalist. 


R. D. B. 


Up In The Air С 


ous Gordon is the pseu- 
donym of a senior ,ex-RAF 
officer now engaged in high-level 


aircraft research, and his first 
novel Star-raker (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 16s.) tells the story of 


the development of a multi-jet 
supersonic airliner pioneered by a 
British aircraft firm In the be- 
ginning, has 
smoothly, o 
ut through its i 
[у 400 hours of flying, but just 
when the big government contract 
js about to be signed, things begin 
to happen: a pilot backs out in 
mid-air, members of the crew be- 
gin to develop mysterious head- 
aches, a sample of live lasma is 
rendered lifeless. What has gone 
wrong? 2 : 
hero is Keith Hamilton, à 
edes ex-RAF and complete 
with an oversized moustache and 
a Battle of Britain vocabulary and 


everything 


gone 
and the plane has been 
paces during near- 


daring as they come, and the 
heroine is none but the boss’s 
daughter, who, for all that she 
wore "black stockings and a pony 
tail and played New Orleans jazz", 
is even more daring and resource- 
ful. Between them they manage to 
crack down on the source of the 
trouble after a satisfyingly cliff- 
hanging climax. 


Mr. Gordon certainly seems to 
know a lot about planes and fly- 
ing and the "bugs" of the aircraft 
industry, and manages to keep 
Star-raker flying well above the 
level of ordinary science fiction. 


M. D. M. 
‘Buddhism 


TEE advance and retreat of Bud- 
dhism on the world-stage has 
been graphically illustrated in 
Buddhism, Its Origin and Spread 
in Words, Maps and Pictures by E. 
Zuercher (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 16s.). The main attraction of 
this book are its artistically de- 
signed and superbly printed multi- 
coloured maps (covering 22 pages), 
which are not only a feast for the 
eye, but a source of information to 
survey 2,500 years of Buddhist his- 
tory at a glance. In a similar way 
the 25 photographic plates give an 
idea of the most outstanding reli- 
gious monuments and sculptures of 
Buddhism, while the accompany- 
ing text tries“ to compress the 
teachings of the Buddha and the 
historic development and spread 
of Buddhism into the short space of 
15 pages. 


The historical part of the text 
is reliable and instructive. How- 
ever the spirit of Buddhism, its 
religious impetus and metaphysical 
appeal, which was the cause of its 
driving force and its phenomenal 
spread, does not emerge from this 
summary, which obviously is not: 
based on first-hand knowledge of 
Buddhist thought and culture, but 
merely consists of a compilation of : 
material from easily accessible 
standard works. This rather jour- 
nalistic approach to Buddhist cul- 
ture results in “factual” correctness 
without an understanding of the 
underlying religious attitude or 
philosophical thought. If one would 

have to form an opinion about 
Buddhism from this summary, one 

would come to the conclusion that 
it was a teaching which began as 
an extreme agnosticism, a purely 
intellectual and rationalistic sys- 
tem without a metaphysical con- 
cept or transcendental experience. 
and that it degenerated into un- 
founded beliefs—if not  supersti- 
tions—in complete abandonment of 
its original principles. 


No attempt is made to show the 
organic unity and consistency of 
the psychological. and epistemolo- 
gical development of either reli- 
gious or doctrinal fundamentals, or 
to understand the reasons which 
led to the later differences in con- 
cepts and cultural expression. This 
is a pity, because a book so magni- 
ficently produced deserves to be 
a deeper study into the’ roots of 
Buddhist spirituality. 


L. A. G. 
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with cases where the guilty one re- — gaming-tables. My family is weal- 


f с thy and impi 
aim damaging evidence of some alone) id one EAE 


RANDOM REFLECTIONS — 3 


The Daily Routine | 


IE IS six o'clock—the closing Is it not a great event to watch 


sate his morbidity, or even to find “My sister - А 
kind of peace, through remorse, I ES hero Pa hene 
at the site of his crime. needed money, she was generous 


: Pane f enough alwa ive i 
With this in mind, we set up a Last night, MISC at аа 
team of four dee near the  whirled against me and this morn- 
smoke-blackene house. Only a ing I was penniless. So I went to 
very d time расед petore we my sister: The child, Yamin, was 
had ac of them, say- layin; у y si 
ing a strange character was acting (oS ERE At куас e is 
suspiciously in the neighbourhood. the courtyard. We exchanged pies 
^" р Р santries, and the 
m UI [E р e cL point. I needed paleas OS ede 
ste ec аге il urgently. “1” Me 
saying about the tragedy,” report- replicas ШҮ naval Ee ne 
ed the officer. He goes from per- house today.” When I persisted, she 
son to person as Кран what they seemed impatient: “Don’t keep 
think, ers an opinion i e 
own d р pestering me. I tell you I have 


time of offices. People are re- 4 mother fondling а new-born _ 
turning home; the vast multi- child? The silent moon rising 
tude of different faces, each E ааа grove with а 
teling a different life story. The A 
faces are like pages from a novel Are these not great events? 
of Victor Hugo or Alexandre "When a sinner with repentent 
Dumas. tears enters the house of prayer? 
When a surgeon performs his first 
Someone in the crowd is per- successful operation or a house- 
haps thinking of his sick wife or a we рер Ber Hd erm 
crippled child at home; someone is ish? Are these not great events: 
thinking about a quarrel in the But newspapers do mot print 


office or a date with his fiancee. them and so it is only sometimes 
Who knows what lies in the mind? 


that I read the newspapers. 
But it is certain that each one has . . . 


his own problem. mre joy of giving is all RON 
А e trees give flowers, wa ting 

They GNE hurrying towards the scented breeze along the deserted 
railway station or the bus-stop, in path. The river and clouds offer 
great haste to return home. Every their water to a sweeper as well as 


Three of us took the child to her “An evil ide i 

home, and scarcely had I opened mind: why ace IS Pos end 
the door of the car when she flew which was kept in the cupboard 
down „the side-path, crying on the ground.floor? “Sister,” I 
“Uncle!”, and. hurled herself into said, “give me the jeweller ‘you 
the arms of the man we knew was  have,"—and I made a move Ке 
our quarry. This was identification wards the house. EY 
enough. We arrested the man and à 


brought him back to headquarters “I could tell in an instant that i i 

i i ` day the same scene 1s repeated. a princess. The sun throws its gold- 

for interroga don. Е I had gone too fer. "You ungrate- They have no time to look around, €n rays оп the beautiful buds as 
also on the dung heap. 


ў ful cur!" she screamed at me. “You 
LI ° would take our mother's jewels to 

UR suspect, Abdul-Wahab Sakka satisty your own disgusting plea- 
Aminy, was in his thirties and you but this night I shall tell my 

the brother of the little girl's mo- husband of your disgraceful Шы) 


ther. He displayed great confidence : S 
and assurance as. we questioned DEVI Now go, and don't come 


him, a he hog firmly 9 his с» 
planation that his sister had tele- "Her wrath infuriated me. As i 
phoned and asked if he would like insane, I ran into the kitchen E 
to take little Yamin on an after- grabbed the first thing 1 saw—the 
noon outing, along the Barada Ri- kubbih hammer. She met me at the 
ver, to escape the heat. Since She — door—and I struck her with it. She 
was a great favourite sf his (“al- fell and I dragged her body into 
most like my own daughter”), he the kitchen. 
had been delighted to comply. He - E i 
said that, when he called for the “Mariha, my elder niece, heard 
child, he found nothing unusual at the shouting and ran to the bal- 
the house, nor did he notice the ` сопу, just in time to see her mo- 
presence of any stranger. His sis; ther fall to the ground. She 
ter had been sewing in the court- screamed for help. I knew I had 
yard and seemed calm and her to stop her. I ran to her.room and 
usual self. tried to strangle her, but it was 
; difficult and I was not certain that 
Had he seen anyone who would I had killed her. I broke the mir- 
corroborate his story? "Yes" he гог and, with a piece of the glass, 
said, after some thought. "TY meta cut the vein in her throat. 
friend of mine, Hamin, a reporter 
on our paper. We had an iced drink 
together." 


consider life in a gayful mood. 
They have no time to ponder over The silver of the moon awakens 
the marvellous structure of Real- a sweet pain in a lonely bride and 
ity and feel a deep awe and res- poetry in a restless wanderer. 
pect for it. A young man gives honest, hard 
3 E dec work and the old man offers his 

Struggle for existence 1s simple, wise words; a little girl a gentle 
but competition makes the strug- smile that brings out the meaning 
gle extremely difficult. We always of life; a poet, his: poetry. 
compare ourselves with others, Everything in Nature gives its 
with the result that we always feel gifts to humanity and everybody 
a sense of incompleteness and so gives to others. All around is this 
we hurry to offices and return joy of giving! It seems the whole 

T r с 5 structure of the cosmos rests on 

home in daily mechanical routine, the principle of giving! He who 
hoping all the time Чо conquer will not give will not receive. It is 
others. important that one should under- 
stand this cosmic law of give and 
I walk on the pavement watch- gain. 


ing the, innumerable faces, the How wonderful it is to give, 
blank and the vexed. There is on just to give for the sake of giving! 
both the unrest that reveals an up- Caring neither for the gain nor 
set inward balance of mind. for the rewards of giving. We 
must give out of goodness, be- 
. T wish I could tell them to treat cause we cannot bear the pain that 
life-more lightly and cheerfully in ex hean pp ya 
E В 3 А a down, inside 
e holiday mood, like twe children and outside, I look at the stones 
playing in the park. Let us enjoy — and the silvery stars, the running 
life, for every moment our time IS brooks and smiling wind and I find 
passing away. It is always later that the meaning of life, the pur- 
than you think. pose of Universe is to give and tà 
give profusely so that the mission 
The railway platforms are full; of Nature can be fulfilled. 
the bus stops are full; the crowds 
are everywhere. But nowhere is to Ы 
be found the individual who feels I heard someone singing the song 
his life triumphant. Let us live that echoed in my heart long be- 
a litle more colourfully, a little fore it was sung. That unborn 
more dangerously. Let us fling song, giving me dreams of a silent 
aside the feeling of security and lake, a sailing boat flowers and 
comfort, refuse to squander life fruits and smiling lips. 
between “ап office table and the He sang the unborn song) Qi iN 
гаѕќе- sket. Ux в 
waste-paper basket heart that gives me the dream of 
Can we not be “supermen who rainbow colours. How did he know 
can stand face to face with life my unborn song that had echoed 
and accept it with laughter. No throughout the ages in my weeping 
sighs; no burning E no in- heart? 
сигу; eeking of creature X 
E Es self-pity; and no 4,42 want to carry this song to the 
self-reproach, The ideal man fields and factories, to the birds in 
the sky and the stones on the 


“My brain cleared as my anger 
faded. In its place came the press- 
ing urge to cover up my deed, 

A phone call to the reporter gave ` to obliterate the evidence, to es- 
Aminy his first shock, for the cape. I sprayed the house with oil, 
newspaperman flatly repudiated lighted the fires and ran, but not 
having seen his colleague for seve- before I had collected the jewel- 
zu days. After a moment's thought, lery from the cupboard. 

miny explained: “Hamin runs a а А А 
house of Prostitution: No doubt he amin va playing Beare 
does not want to become involved entrance as І dashed out. I gra bed 
with the Police.” her and held her tightly to my 

\ posom to hide the Ыса. We 

I continued to question him №00 take a trip, I told *her, as 
about various ers to watch we boarded the street-car to the 
nim closely as he replied: And suburbs. 

»en, suddenly, my eyes fell upon "The trip was not too difficult. 
his det: {лп pni gripped the Some of the passengers even joked 
UM i, m 'h d asia and played with. Yamin. At home, 
reddi -nall o е лап I changed my clothes, left Yamin 

eddish-brown stain. playing wich some шоо" in the 

“It cannot be blood,” I told my- street, and returne to my sister's 
self. *No doubt it is printer's ink, house, to see what was happen- 
perhaps red ink he has picked up ing. You know the rest. 


» * 


in the course of his work." There P, ^ * 

i i i 1 should know only the laughter of а А M 
уаз аго торыш ерды Toa ND so, because “the murderer | a free life. He must learn to em- pad а i тозе „оде! 
not ое SR re this clue always returns to the scene of | brace life with a song of silence yee n out abe tet bi M ned 

ха ur iE М the crime", our case was solved less | on his lips. PS, wned in free 
, laughter. But I am worried of the 


than. twelve hours after the dis- 
covery of the double murder. The 
key which unlocked it was a psy- 
chological one. 


ә б б Канаат worry about my unborn, 
: 5 that rests on my lips. Will 

Only sometimes I read the news- S908 di e i 
papers. I read the headlines—the aS za song ао ае 
Big Four meeting; an earthquake ful enough to face the hard real- 


A rapid laboratory examination 
showed that the dirt contained 
blood. As Aminy heard the re- 
port, he collapsed completely and, 


within minutes, was telling us the With al dispatch, the punish- | ; i i 
nutes, . equal dispatch, the punis in Japan or a flood in China. But  jties Te? 
story of his crime. , ment was meted out. One week | the EUER day we all forget these ities of life? 
"Y can't live on the salary I get later Abdul-Wahab Sakka Aminy S | events. I wonder what will be the end of 
from the newspaper. I like good body dangled in the main park of cad ds UNIS 
Revel, A M payor, pleasant Damascus a lesson to all people y is it that we look for grea e 
‚ quor f the with murderous thoughts. events only in the newspapers? Е V. К. ISHWARLAL 
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by DAMYANTI CHOWLA 


demi has become an annual feature in New Delhi. This year, 159 
paintings, 34 pieces of sculpture and 13 graphics were selected for 
display from over a thousand entries. 


An exhibition of this magnitude poses a pertinent question. Does 
it serve any useful purpose, does it in any way help us to understand 
the trends of art prevalent in the country? After , all, this particular 
show is the one exhibition which should represent artists from different 
parts of the couniry, with particular emphasis on new and fresh talent. 
It undoubtedly imposes heavy responsibilities on the organisers, and one 
often wonders whether the Akademi has effectively handled an assign- 
ment which calls for integrity, depth and understanding. One/found of 
the recent exhibition, which is below standard, is sufficient to convince 
the onlooker that the organisation has failed in its mission, more so 
because if is frorn here that culturally, we, as a nation, are judged 

against an international background. 


T HE National Exhibition of Art organised by the Lalit Kala Aka- 
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atpitia as in “Toilet III" have fallen a victim 
hallow effects. Look for profundity or sub- 
amongst this group of artists and you 


will be disappointed. 


ў А young artist who deserves encourage- 
P js М. K. Bardhan. He is concerned with 
3 ie poetry of the senses, but his technique is 
geared to translating rot only a sensation but 
а 50 associations accompanying it. The 
mood in the composition, "I Am Alone", is one 
esome melancholy, which seems to have 


of lon 
erupted from great depths. 


«Mother and Child" by Arup Das lacks 
| form and emotion. Patterned with streaks and 
К plobs of colour, the face is completely dis- 

tigured and adds up to nothing. Padamsee's 

style is best suited to his usual monochromatic 
treatment. The canvas on view is not his best. 
Biren De presents two lively compositions in 
exquisite tones of green, and Husain's study of 
a horse, bathed in a diaphanous dew of colour, 
proclaims his penchant for harmony in paint. 
A rather well-organised composition is that of 
Har Krishan Lall where there is a careful 
Í equipoise between fluid paint and veiled 
майны | thought. 


Р 4 “Boats and Houses" and "Huts" — two 
E" 1 paintings by Sultan Ali — are a fusion of 
in li myriads of colours, building up into a mosaic- 
2 |. like pattern. The effect is decorative, but the 
кы ша works lack serious content and fail to impress 
1. as significant art. Е. №. Contractor had on view 
ү still-life paintings, simple and striking. “Re- 
f miniscence of an African sculpture” by G. R. 

Santosh is an effective interlocking of design 
in harmonious colour. His is an individual ap- 
proach. L. Munuswamy’s “Symphony in Gold” 
is one those texture paintings referred to ear- 
lier. There is an abandon and joy in the use 
of his material, which go to build up a cohe- 
rent pattern. HORSE AND RIDER 


Treading one’s way through a miscellany 
of work with alternating exclamations of sur- 
prise and bewilderment, a recent Jyotish Bhat- 
tacharjee arrests attention. He has recently 
taken to a style, which expresses emotion and 
vigour. His imagination acts as a springboard 
for a big leap—sometimes it is a leap into the 
dark, but, on occasions, it is a joyful leap as in 
the painting “Primavera”. 


INTELLECTUAL SEARCH 


Sudhir Khastgir continues in his decorative 
style, with elongated brush strokes. He, along 
with Abani Sen, and others such as Gautam 
Vaghela are outmoded both in style and con- 
tent. They are preoccupied with surface decora- 
tion, which may be an outward-bound emo- ° 
tional outlet, but cannot hold their own in a 
universe absorbed with the inevitable question 
of flux versus static, energy versus calm, fra- 
gile versus massive. The modern painter will 
find it difficult to live and express @ world 
where there are no undertones and nuances of 
meaning. His work must necessarily bear some 
intelligible relationship to intellectual search 
and discovery, while necessarily retaining a ra- 
diant freshness of approach. 


The sculptors are experime 
and inventive forms. Dhanraj В 
Man" is monumental as a mono 
culent, it is the outcome of years, in which he 
has been struggling with the paradox of tran- 
slating Cubism into sculptural terms: Many in- 
genious solutions mark the interim period. 
“Form” (iron) by Raghav Kaneria is fascinat- 


ing. The exteriorised view of the human body, FORM 
RAGHAV KANERIA 
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National Exhibition 
Of Art 


(Continued) 


with its idealised Greek and Renaissance tra- 
ditions, is abandoned to: be replaced by shapes 
freely visualised. 


Davierwalla's “Standing Figure" (iron) is 
another outstanding work to be noted for its 
simplicity. The emphasis is on rigid straight 
lines. Sincerity is the salient characteristic of 
S. S. Vohra's "Flute Player". With genuine feel- 
ing he moulds his clay in an experiment which 
is personal and full of interest. 


The marble sculptures by nine different 
artists were executed at the Sculptors’ Camp 
organised by the Lalit Kala Akademi at Mak- 
rana (Rajasthan) in the summer of last year. 
These are not intimate works, and the pieces 
conceived as a challenge to Nature will cer- 
tainly be seen to advantage in gardens and 
parks. 


Etching is gradually gaining ground and it 
is still possible to count on one's finger-tips 
those who either appreciate the beauty of this 
intricate craft or practise it. Of the few etch- 
ings on display those of Krishna Reddy are out- 
standing in their remarkable display of tech- 
nique. In his works, there are delicate reces- 
sions and there are rough surging tides, full 
of feeling. Somnath Hore's print "Ninth Sym- 
phony" shows great sensibility. He skilfully 


ACQUIESCENCE 


STANDING 


PILLOO POCHKHANAWALA 


FIGURE 


.find no place in any art exhibition wor 


A. M. DAVIERWALLA 


handles a delicate theme bringing out its 
teasing delicacy and the infinite richness, giving 
local habitation to the varied colours to help 
the pattern cohere. 


It would perhaps be good to depart from 
the traditional practice of inviting the works 
of a large number of “guest artists", who occu- 
py half the wall space, ‘are above selection and 
criticism and, in many instances, are not neces- 
sarily better than the rest of the exhibitors. If 
these painters were not shielded, surely such 


artists as Thakur Singh and Satish Sinha would 
th the 
and 


name. Hebbar’s “Nemesis” is ill drawn 


badly constructed, while Y. K. Shukla’s paint- 


ing speaks poorly of his talent. 
Taken as a whole the National Exhibition 


of Art reveals that eccentricity and lack of Ee" , 


nuine sincerity have become the order of the 
day. Shock: tactics are employed and under the 
garb of abstraction a good bit of mediocrity 
Eoes unnoticed. The representation of the hu- 
man figure seems to be completely out of vogue. 
Wherever attempts have been made .to depict 
it, the results have been bad. On the whole, 


the artists today are poor draughtsme? 
especially from. among the younger p. 
com- 


ration, as this aspect of art education 1s 


pletely neglected on the ground that it is асат 


: demic and outmoded. This, of: course, does 


imply that we have no genuine. artists ® 
country. But to sift the sincere from th 
tans has become a problem. 


Ten awards were given. The gold 
for the best exhibit was withheld by the © 
mittee this year. 7 
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г of the : The general pattern that the arts have taken is one of Expression- 
nder the ism, or to put it more aptly Abstract Expressionism. Whilst most of the 
adiocrity artists have shared in the fervid excitement of breaking away from 
hu- objective reality, they have continued to move more and more towards 
the Е idiosyncratic philosophies, expressed in accordance with individual tem- 
of vogue | peraments. In many cases we have the deification of the subconscious 
о depict which often ends in the hysterical advertising of unchecked impulses. 
e whole, Laxman Pai is an example. There is a morbid violence in his work. 
ghtsmen, X The uneasy tormented figures and landscapes have a streaky inexacti- 
г gene OG tude which makes them belong to another world, a world which is at 
js com- once unattractive end unreal The whole appears to be the result of a 
t is aca- feverish haste. 
does not K. S. Kulkarni has forfeited his earlier decorative themes and his 
s in the contribution, “Death of a Song”, though not overtly beautiful is the out- 
e charla- Х come of profound meditative commitment and deep introversion, In 
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у presented Dr. Hari 
This second venturi 


| of a young couple against a formalised back- 
Lily ground of steel-grey buildings create a closed, | 
[ harmonious, stately, cadenced world, in which ' | 

each element is controlled. Не directs his, 

basically simple forms to occupy designated 

space. Satish Gujral is represented by two can- 

vases which are a complete departure from 

his Mexican period. On first appearance they 

"appear to be beautiful—beautiful because he 

has yielded to the superficial charm of vivid 

colour. But on closer observation it is notice- 

able that this enriched palette is not a dis- 

solvent of power. It does not pulverise the 

hearth of hidden,force, but enhances the in- 


domitable spirit. 


А А noticeable, feature is that a large group 
of artists have lost the possibility of creating 
gentle nuances of colour and the charm of a 
world of paint, where undertones are glimpsed. 
Instead, they have taken to surface texture— 

„ this combined with geometric patterns has be- 
come the medium of expression. Fairly- inter- 
esting results are often achieved, with the use 
of varied grades of sand and aggregate, com- 
bined with other materials. such as hessian, 
nails, tin, copper foil, etc. r 


3 


P" 


' In this exhibition, Jeram Patel has a lively ` 
composition, "Study in Silence", in the coHage 
technique, but lesser artists such as’ Feroze- 


SAKUNTALA AND COMPANIONS 


киш". 


; S А HINDI poet, it was, perhaps, 
A ratua for Dr. Harivansh Rai Bach- 

chan to ignore the inadequate and 
often unimaginative Hindi prose transla- 
tions of Shakespeare’s plays and to at- 
tempt the task of presenting them in 
verse. And he has proved he could do 
better, even if he must go far beyond the 
present minor achievement of Othello in 
Hindi verse to render the impact of the 
poetry of one of the greatest masters of 
language. 


The Hindi Shakespeare Manch (а 
group formed by Dr. Bachchan and his as- 
sociates for their Shakespearian ventures) 
had, some four years ago, produced Mac- 
beth. The critical estimation of the attempt 
has evidently helped Dr. Bachchan to be 
more painstaking in Othello, staged in 
Delhi recently as a joint production of the 
Manch and The Little Theatre Group. 


Othello was better received than Mac- 
beth by theatre-goers and critics, and, to 
some extent, the credit for this must go to 
the producers and the actors. 


The simple setting, including the three 
slight elevations in different parts of the 
stage, allowed for some admirable group- 
ings of actors. The last scene was best 
mounted: the lighting technique heighten- 
ing the climax as Othello steals in to Des- 
demona. However, the grandeur of the 
tragedy would have been the more effect- 
ive if the funereal blackness of the back- 
drop and a general murkiness of light- 
ing had not been constant factors, scene 
after scene, breeding monotony. 
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“JHE HINDI SHAKESPEARE MANCH, in co-operation with The Little Theatre Group, 
presented Dr. Harivansh Rai Bachchan’s verse-rendering of Othello in Delhi recently. 
This second. venture of the noted Hindi poet was an advance on his first attempt with 

Shakespearian tragedies. 


S om the stage helped in the effective grouping of actors 
(Photographs by P. C. Jain) 
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Othello to Iago: Г; 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal soul, 
Thou hadst been better have been born a dog 
Than answer my wak'd wrath!” 


“Othello” 
In Hindi 


Verse 


(CONTINUED) 


While there will always be differences 
of opinion about the translator's choice of 
words, the chief merit of it lay in its poet- 
ical tone. As drama Dr. Bachchan's Othello 
was less successful. The actors did render 
their lines with commendable attention to 
delivery and stress. The trouble was the 
effort it cost them. 

Othello (Ravindra Kapoor) was the 
chief sufferer, faced with this stiff task. 
It was not only that Iago. (Ashok Rampal) 
was the better actor, he had also the ad- 
vantage that so many of his longer pass- 
ages were in prose. This careful delivery 
of lines made the action of the play too 
deliberate, and considerably extended the 
playing time—the very fault, incidentally, 
of English Shakespearian acting before 
Salvini showed them better. In the present 
case, the actors’ shortcomings reflected the 
translator’s difficulties in achieving his 


two aims of poetic translation and drama-- 


tic adaptation. 

What is involved in this dual task we 
may see better if we go beyond this busi- 
ness of translation and consider how sel- 
dom poets have been good playwrights. It 
is true that pcets were once identified 
with playwrights, yet the poet-play- 


“Be sure of it; give me the ocular proof; 


Desdemona: 


*...Most Gracious Duke, 


To my unfolding lend a gracious ear," 


wright has always floundered: Mar- 
lowe, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning. Web- 
ster was successful only in the Duchess of 
Malfi. Milton, wisely, chose epic instead of 
tragedy for his magnum opus. The real 
poet-playwrights of our era are not W. B. 
Yeats or T. S. Eliot or Christopher Fry, 
but Bertolt Brecht and Jean.Giradoux. It 
was only-by sternly disciplining his poetry 
that Lorca came to write his later plays. 


. There is, indeed, in the language and 
aim of poetry that which runs counter to 


Desdemona to Othello: “Kill me DOLI. let me live tonight. 


the economy of a play. Shakespeare, a тай 
of the theatre like Brecht, came through} 
his genius to the dramatic device of blank} 
verse, a unique achievement, and to hy Sy 
writing of a prose in a style that made 
the dramatic equivalent of verse. Furthep 

it has been well observed that “їп (Shakey 
peare’s) plays the poetry is rightness—tha) 

is nearly all: the exact impression of iff 
mental state: the exact description of if 
scene". In translating Shakespeare, ther} 
fore, the chief consideration must be give: 
to the dramatic interest. The task is not inj 
possible for a poet, but, as we may Sut} 
mise, it is more than ordinarily difficut 
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N 1933, I.delivered а juvenile 
speech on 
in the course of which I dwelt 
on the glories of my own col- 
lege, Christ. Church. I said that 
Christ Church was founded in the 
- 6th century by Cardinal Wolsey, 
though Henry VIII arrogated the 
title of founder to himself; that in 
the 17th century, in the war be- 
tween the Cavaliers and the 
Roundheads, it was the favourite 
abode of royalty; that in the 18th. 
century it produced Locke, the 
philosopher, and Wesley, the me- 
thodist; that in the 19th century it, 
produced three Prime Ministers in 
succession, Rosebury, Salisbury 
and Gladstone: and that in the 
20th century it produced Anthony 
Eden, S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike and 
myself. The audience enjoyed 
this anti-climax, but the Chair- 
man- took it seriously. Many а 
truth, he said, is spoken in jest, 
and coming events cast their sha- 
dows before: In 1933, the coming 
event of Prime Ministership was 
indeed beginning to cast a sha- 
dow on the most distinguished of 
my contemporaries at the House, 
Anthony Eden, who used to live 
in -the same quadrangle as my- 
self. No one, however, suspected 
that in another quarter of a cen- 
tury, Ceylon would become inde- 
-pendent and that Bandaranaike, 
another gifted contemporary of 
mine, would become Prime Min- 
ister; or that India would become 
a Republic and that I, a member 
of “the steel frame”, would be ac- 
credited—of all places—to the 
U.S.S.R. as Ambassador for nine 
long years. ү 


Anthony Eden's term at Oxford 
almost synchronised with mine. I 
joined Oxford a month before the 
Armistice of 1918;.. Eden in tbe 
On Armistice Day we 
had a great dinner, after which 
we had a bonfire into which we 
threw our newly bought gowns. 
“These gowns,” said our kindly 
Dean, Thomas Strong, subsequent- 
ly Bishop of Oxford, “will produce 
a plentiful crop of gowns next> 
term.” Indeed they did. The num- 
ber of undergraduates at Oxford 
shot up from 400 to 4000, and at 
my own college from 40 to 400. 


Among the plentiful crop of 
gowns which appeared at Oxford 
in 1919 one was Anthony Eden's. 
He returned from the War, in 
which he lost two of his brothers 
and which also affected every 
single male member of the. family 
with. whom he had spent his life 
before the war. Yet, he says, 
when in 1934 he called on Presi- 
dent Hindenburg, the prototype of 
Russian military power in the 
War, he felt no hate towards him, 
but only curiosity and a mild res- 
pect. Hindenburg had been true 
to his tenets and, unlike Nazi lead- 
ers, broken no faith. 


Perhaps fhere was also another 
reason why Eden felt no hate to- 
wards Hindenburg. · Hindenburg 
was past all love and hatred. The 
Field Marshal was now old 
and decrepit, and. power had al- 


Oxford, in Colombo, - 
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.ready passed into the hands of 
a little corporal, Hitler. Hinden- 
burg, ıt seemed, had already com- 
mitted: his soul to the * Almighty. 
Indeed, according to a story then 
current, though Eden does not re- 
late it, Hindenburg appeared pre- 
maturely before St. Peter. "Why 
have you come here?" asked the. 
keeper of the-key to heaven. “Be- 
cause I am dead," said Hinden- 
burg. “You are not" said St: 
Peter. “I am dead,” repeated Hin- 
denburg. “I tell you, you are 
alive, go back to earth," said St. 
Peter. "That fool, Meissner, (the 
Private Secretary) has misled me 
again,” said Hindenburg. 

At Oxford, Eden showed few 
signs of his future political great- 
ness—or littleness. He was one of 
those sedate, post-war undergra- 
duates, who took their studies se- 
riously, worked conscientiously, 
got his First—and that in Arabic 
—and generally disproved Stephen 
Leacock’s quip that “all that a 
degree at Oxford means is that a 
man has been there for 3 years and 
managed to keep out of jail”. Un- 
like Bandaranaike, he never spoke 
at the Union, that classical breed- 
ing.ground of future Prime Min- 
isters. He-was President of the 
Asiatic Society, to which I too 
belonged, and took a keen inter- 
est in oriental and especially 
Arabic culture. Who ever thought 
that this student of Arabic would 
meet his Waterloo at the hands 
of the Arabs, or that this man, 
who handled world affairs with 
such dexterity for a quarter of a 
century, should have so misjudged 
the temper of the world as to set 
it against him in 1956—and come 
to grief? 


The second volume of The Eden 


' Memoirs (Cassell, 42s.) deal chiefly 


with the events of the thirties up 
to the outbreak of the last world 
war or, rather, up to his resigna- 
tion as Foreign Secretary in 1938, 
when the world war was already 
within sight. It bears the sub-title: 
Facing the Dictators. I cannot 
help thinking that “Not facing the 
Dictators” would have been a 
more appropriate title. The men 
in power in the Western democra- 
cies did not know whether, how- 
and when dictators should be 
faced. Eden knew the_ breed, 
partly by instinct and chiefly from 
experience. He- knew that the 
greed of a dictator grew with the 
eating, that the only restraint on 
him was superior force, and that 
the sooner he was checked the 
better. Churchill knew the breed, 
too, but for most of the 'thirties he 
was not in the government. He 
was very much out of it and very 
much agaínst it. 


It was Eden's misfortune to have 
had to serve two of the worst 
Foreign Secretaries England had 
ever known. One was Sir John 
Simon, who was “miscast by tem- 
perament and training for the 
Foreign. Office”. "Too penetrat- 
ing a discernment and too frail a 
convietion." says Eden, was his 


. proclaiming 


.his interviews. with 
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or Not Facing) The Dictators 


trouble. Too frail a conviction, 
yes; but did he show 2 penetrat- 
ing discernment in foreign affairs? 
Churchill was ess squeamish in: 
describing him. “Many a better 
man,” said Sir Winston, “thas cross- 
ed the floor before 
has left such a slimy 


had a taste 
in the Simon Commission Report— 
a monumental document, but still- 
born. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, Simon's suc- 
cessor, was even worse. During 
the Abyssinian crisis, he allowed 
himself to be led by the nose ‘by 
that wily, oily. Frenchman, 
Laval, into the Hoare-Laval agree- 
ment, under which the Emperor of 
Ethiopia was called upon to sign 
away half of his kingdom to Mus- 
solini. Public opinion in England 
became “indignant and ashamed” 
and compelled him to resign. There 
was another occasion, twenty 
years later, when public opinion 
in England again became indignant 
and ashamed. And the victim was 
Eden himself. 


Eden mentions a delightful anec- 
dote about King George in con- 
nection with the resignation of 
Hoare. When Eden. went to San- 
dringham to kiss hands on his ap- 
pointment as Hoare's successor, the 
King told him, "I said to your pre- 
decessor: ‘You know: what they 
are all saying: No more coals to 
Newcastle, по more  Hoares 
(whores) to Paris.’ The fellow 
did not even laugh.” 


Eden was as unfortunate in his 
Prime Ministers as in his Foreign 
Secretaries. Baldwin, a great 
gentleman, was too gentlemanly 
to bother about foreign affairs. 
His part in the direction of for- 
eign affairs was negative. Cham- 
berlain, on the contrary, was posi- 
tive but perverse. He thought he 
could handle the dictators better 
than Eden and bring them round. 
Eventually he would go, cap in 
hand, to Munich, get thoroughly 
browbeaten by Hitler and come 
back, dangling his umbrella and 
1 that he had won 
“peace in our time". In his at- 
tempts to circumvent. Eden, he 
resorted to pettycoat diplomacy; 
his sister-in-law went on a pro- 
longed holiday to Rome, made fre- 
quent visits to Mussolini and Ciano 
and showed them the letters she 
had. received from Chamberlain, 
and he seemed to rely more on her 
judgment ‘than that of his Am- 
bassadors and Foreign Secretary. 
Chamberlain even had his secret 
agents, who acted as go-betweens 
between him and the Italian Am- 


bassador in London; and the Am- ` 


bassador reported that at one of 
s] the Prime 
Minister. at which Eden was pre- 
sent, Chamberlain put questions 
to him so as to elicit. "answers 
which were useful to him as am- 
munition gaing Eden". No. won- 
er Eden could not be 

ger cen Ss ar to work 
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Eden was at his best in tm Е. 
to organise the League of NE Ying. 
in imposing sanctions on I ations 7 
its brutal assault on Ethiopia” tor 
efforts were defeated by His 7 
apathy—and worse—of his ots 
and his colleagues. “If the Le; hie ^ 
of Nations," Mussolini subse du 
]y told Hitler, "had followed Tunt f 
advice and had extended econ ец | 
sanctions to oil, I would haven | 
to withdraw from Abyssinia had 
in a week. That would have yet 
an incalculable disaster forin <4 
“We,” wrote Eden, “built Muse, 
lini into a great power.” 91 


The blame for the sta 
fairs in the ’thirties зае КОЕ 
attributed simply to certain " 
sonalities. Every country gets t 1 
government it deserves, and in ше y 
thirties the British public got ie 1 y? 
government it deserved. 5 е Ж val Ti 
the circles which formee British à 
publie opinion, there was a Sneak. | - 
ing admiration for Germany -and | 1 1 
a vague antipathy towards France d 
Chamberlain, who was genuinely | 
fond of France, incurred ridicul I 
by saying that he loved ue 
like a woman with all her virtues 
and vices. There was a general 
feeling that the treaty of Versail. | 
les was vindictive and that France 
had no business to kick a fallen 
foe by occupying the Ruhr in 1923 
with French troops, contrary to 
British advice. British soldiers 
admired German soldiers and hop- 
ed that "they would be on our side 
next time". British industrialists 
admired the effective employment 
of manpower in Nazi Germany in 
contrast to the waste and strikes 
in England. British politicians en- 
vied the stability of Germany as 
compared with France which seem- 
ed to be perpetually in the grip 
of a parliamentary crisis. They 
viewed with comparative uncon- 
cern Germany's increasingly flag- 
rant violation of the Treaty of: k 


Versailles. The reaction of the 7 
man in the street was shown by | 
Eden’s own chauffeur, who, when 
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asked what he thought of Hitler's 
defiant march into the Rhineland 
in 1936, exclaimed, “I suppose 
Jerry can do what he likes in his 
backgarden.” f 


There was a further, and deeper, 
reason for the. British attitude. 
England could not make up its 
mind who: was the real enemy, 
Hitler or Stalin, Germany or Russ- 

There was a. widespread al- 
Communist Russia, from 
When Eden 

m 


ja. 
lergy to 
the King downwards. 
reported to the King 
warm reception exten 
in. Moscow in 1935 and 
that in Moscow the Kings health. 3 
was proposed, and the British № 

tional Anthem was played for the 
first time since the Revolution, the 
reaction of His Majesty, who 

ways had the utmost affection m 
his cousin, the Tsar, was that ! 
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sia as anti-Christ; it was а Th, 
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result was a gross underratin 
Soviet military power а ost 
to the hour of the German 
sion of Russia and the fai 
enlist Russia's. co-operation 
curbing aggression in time. E 

The one dictator who imP res- 
ed Eden was Stalin. tates- 
lised, more than any other Seat s 
man in the West, how $F first 
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Vladimir Kouznetsov, in the 
two-day decathlon, by only four 
points. The former Russian 
world record-holder ran some- 
thing like ten seconds faster 
than ever before in the decisive 
1500 metres. Von Moltke said 
that, on the way to the stadium, 
he had travelled in the same 
bus as the Russians. The Sov- 
jet team doctor dropped his 


$ һар and a dozen or so phials 
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rolled out on the road. “Later,” 
Von Moltke added, “I saw Rus- 
sian athletes with these things 
and, during the competition, 
they took five or six each. I am 
tod their contents were 
sugar... Just before the 1500 
metres, when all the competi- 
tors were very tired, a Russian 
official took Kouznetsov into a 
room. The whole thing was 
very mysterious.” 


It is possible that these phials 
ymight have contained only 
glucose. But, as the stories 
about doping are getting more 
and more frequent—not only 
in athletics but also in cycling, 
Towing and football—the only 
way to solve the problem is to 
subject the competitors to 
Saliva tests immediately after 
the race is run. 


The threat of doping has 
Teached such alarming propor- 
tions that sports and medical 
Rees from Britain, Holland, 

ace Italy, Spain, Sweden, 
- est Germany, Turkey and 
Ustria recently met at Stras- 
ane to consider ways and 

€ans of fighting this menace. 
Hire representative гет 
ó ed that the great majority 
cou Professional cyclists in his 

ТШТУ were believed to use 
ist 85. А Swiss medical special- 

Said that a number of 


v, 


y 


deaths among Swiss athletes 
could be attributed to the use 
of drugs. He called for an in- 
ternational study into doping in 
sport, and drew attention to 
what was described as the 
problem of coaches who ad- 
ministered drugs. 


The problem of how to help 
an athlete to put in his maxi- 
mum effort is not a new one. 
Even in ancient times special 
diets and herbs were prescrib- 
ed. by specialists in athletic 
training and massage. And the 
search for that magic philtre 
which will transform a man 
into a hero overnight continues. 


An enormous range of drugs, 
substances and methods are 
used to improve the physical 
capacity of an athlete, from 
coca leaves to vitamins, coffee, 
cardio-tonics, symphato-mime- 
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RUSSIA'S VALERIY BRUMEL, holder of the 


world high jump 


record, seen in action at Madison Square Garden, during the New 
York Athletic Club meet held there. Brumel's aim was to clear 
the bar at 7 ft. 54 in., but he could not succeed in the attempt. 


tics, phosphoric compounds, 
hormones, oxygen and alcoho- 
lic products. According to the 
manager of a big stadium in 
France, during the six-day bi- 
cycle race in which competi- 
tors alternate turns of racing 
with intervals of rest, there are 
certain cyclists who, half an 
hour before the end of their 
turn, give themselves shots of 
morphine, thus taking advan- 
tage. of the stimulating effect 
of the drug in the first half- 
hour and then of its soporific 
action when they lie down. 


Quite a few trainers, in their 
quest for pot-hunting and luc- 
rative posts, seem to forget 
that athletes, whether profess- 
ional or amateur, are supposed 


who was the Chief Guest on 
of the exhibition polo matches played recently in 


National Defence Fund, presents the Radha 
Trophy to Maharaj Prem Singh, who led Karni- 
sar Farm to victory in the meet. 


to make an honest effort—that 
is, to the best of their natural 
ability. But, when they partici- 
pate under the influence of 
stimulating drugs, they are put- 
ting in a performance which is 
as dishonest, in its way, as if 
they were not trying their best. 
They are hoaxing the public 
and cheating their fellow com- 
petitors. 


It is perhaps too much to ex- 
pect the professionals to give 
up this unnatural and unheal- 
thy practice. But drastic mea- 
sures can and should be taken 
against their use on amateurs. 


More than one coach has ad- 
mitted the use of amphetamine 
“to sharpen up the performan- 
ces of the boys”. This drug, 
commonly used on horses and 
human beings, has the power 
not only to stimulate but also 
to damage permanently both 
body and mind. “It is by far the 
most dangerous drug existing 
today,” Dr. Herbert Berger, of 
New York, told the American 
Medical Association. “When it 
stimulates a high-pitched per- 
son, it can produce violent, ra- 
pacious and criminal behav- 
iour. It may cause serious and 
lasting changes in physical and 
mental well-being.” 


T he victory-at-any-p rice 
trainers and officials may not 
be able to see the ominous 
cloud gathering on the sports 
horizon. At the moment it may 
be no bigger than the human 
fist. But, if it is allowed to ga- 
ther strength, it will vitiate the 
entire structure of healthy ri- 
valry in world sport. 


"TOY Adamson's two previous 
books about Elsa, the semi- 
feral lioness. to which the 
Adamsons belonged, have justly 

become classics in their way. To 

share life with a free lion and be 

345 biographer needs а single- 

mindedness and devotion not much 

short of monomania. Social secu- 
rity, financial needs, personal com- 
fort and all else become secon- 
dary, and have to be sacrificed if 
necessáry; the one thing that mat- 
ters is to keep the contact with the 
wild animal alive. In this latest 
saga, Forever Free (Collins & Har- 

vill, 25s.), the chronicler of Elsa’s 

life tells of the insuperable need 

(yes, it was a governmental order 

that created the need) to shift the 

lioness and her three yearling cubs 

‘out of their old home, the death 

of Elsa and the consequent loss of 

the vital link between the young 
lions and herself, the story of the 
capture of the young lions (now 
run pretty wild), and their trans- 
port to Serengeti, where the sanc- 
tuary authorities had permitted 
the release of the cubs. A limited 
time is allowed for the Adamsons 
to stay near the cubs, not yet used 
to killing wild prey for themselves, 
to feed them and doctor them, and 
before this period elapses, the 
young beasts go away and are lost, 
jn an area where there are many 
prides of lions and hard competi- 
tion. The Adamsons search high and 
low for them, but the end of the 
i1 book brings no joyful reunion— 

1 only the consolation of the know- 

ledge that Elsa's pride is now free. 


There is no questioning the au- 
thenticity of the Adamsons’ mag- 
nificent obsession, or the sincerity 
of Joy Adamson’s narrative. Occa- 
sionally the reviewer feels she is 
apt, in spite of her long associa- 
tion with lions, to be a trifle an- 
thropomorphic in her understand- 
ing of animals, and she makes no 
pretence to systematic knowledge 
of scientific natural history. But 
here we have not only the moving 
story of the return to insecure, 
wild freedom of the young lions she 
had helped to rear, but also a fas- 
cinating and closely-observed ac- 
count of Africa's wild animals and 
jungles, and. of course, real inti- 
macy with lions living а free life. 
Too much of our knowledge of 
wild animals comes from highly 
scientific observation of captive 
animals, often with little appre- 
hension of the deep and fundamen- 
tal influence of captivity and the 
artificial conditions imposed by 
elaborate experiments on their 
responses and behaviour—in fact, 


studies in animal neuroses. How 
Е refreshing and heartening it is to 
r come across an authentic study of 
uninhibited wild life, illustrated 
with on-the-spot photographs and 
written with the feeling of 
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three h 
world; 


yd was perhaps 
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jus: These twin 
al in common- 


t have fascinated him. His 
intellectual arrogance as well as 
y for "carnal, bloody 
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there appeared 
dramatists of 


forth- 


moving. Of 


Mar- 


opinions, 
the 


must have 


kindled a sympathetic response in 
Marlowe. So he took the familiar 
folk-tale and developed it into a 
series of scenes of great dramatic 
power and intensity. These scenes 
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Family 
to weld them into a great play. 


judico 
scenes, particularly the pathetic 
attempts at: humour. (Parts of 
these may not be by Marlowe at 
all, but are perhaps later interpola- 
tions.) P 


John Jump's edition of Doctor 
Faustus (Methuen, 21s.) is one of 
the titles іп. the series "The Re- 
vels Plays". The series is quite ob- 
viously meant for academic studies 
and shows the usual’ tradition of 
painstaking research and study. 
All the extant editions from Dilke 
and Dyce to Boas and Greg have 
been carefully. combed. The date of 
writing, the literary sources, the 
stage-history, the various readings 
are all meticulously examined and 
tabulated. But those who are. pri- 
marily interested in the play with 
its magnificent blank verse should 
avoid all the apologies, the intro- 
duction and the annotations, and 
go straight to the text. It can de- 
light and excite one at all levels. 
What it could be on the stage, rea- 
lised by a company of fine actors 
and an intelligent director is, of 
course, another matter. But that 
is where it really belongs. i 
N. M. 


Mighty Adventure 


NUE, then, is this difficult bit 
iM ot the Nile that begins at the 
Aswan cataract and ends 'up- 
stream at some undefined spot short 
of Khartoum. It is not a political 
division, so the name is unofficial, 
as when one speaks loosely of the 
Cotswold country in Britain, or the 
Deep -South in the United States. 
Some of Nubia thus lies in Egypt, 
and the remainder in ‘the 
Sudan...” і 


Nubia has struck .the headlines 


`` because it will soon be buried un- 


der water. The lake that will bank 
up behind the Aswan High Dam 
wil hold four times as much as 
the Hoover Dam on the Colorado, 
the largest reinforced concrete 
dam in the.USA. If three of the 
most important rock-fill-type dams 
in the world—the Davis Dam on 
the Colorado, the Myporo Dam іп 
Japan and the Cyr Boncon Dam 
in France—were emptied into the 
High Dam lake they would only 
hair fill it, and their combined elec- 

ic power wou be only one- 
d of what the High Dam will 


This, however, is not the onl: 
reason why people have come to 
be interested in Nubia. The-lake is 
going to cover a lot of archaeolog- 
ists’ treasures. In size those trea- 
sures range between pebbles hewn 
into implements by prehistoric 
peoples and mountains hewn into 
temples by Pharaohs of the dynas- 
ties.’ All must be examined with 
egual care before the waters rise; 
if we hope ever to complete the 
Story of ancient Egypt. There is 
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the spectacular temple at Abu sj 
bel. An engineering propos aps 
disengage the temple from to 
rock it is part of, and to eley die ‘ 
it some 200 feet out of harm's vate 
ig being seriously considered, ay, 


High Dam Over Nubia by Leslie - 


Greener (Cassell, 25s.) 
the fascinating story of the sents 
and environs of Nubia. The maps | 


and illustrations—there are Seventy f 


of them—are at once valuab| 
interesting. * and 


. Mr. Greener was at one 
regular officer in the Indian 
On retiring under a retrenchment 
scheme he, went to' Australia RU 
New Zealand to study art. Then a 
went to Paris and later moved a 
to Egypt as a teacher. He joined 


the Oriental Institute of the Umi. ` | 


versity of Chicago's Egyptian Ex. 
pedition at Luxor in Upper Egypt. 
He remained there for nearly a de. 
cade. Before the war broke out-he 
went back to Australia. and joined 
the Army. He was taken a prison 
of war by the Japanese after the^ 
fall. of Singapore. On being re- 
leased he went back to New Zea- 
land. By 1954 the, University of 
Chicago invited Mr. Greener to re- i 
sume work in Egypt. . 


High Dam Over Nubia is thus an vil 


authoritative work that should in- 
terest all students of Egyptian 
history and civilisation: 5 

A. M. G. 


A- Bengali Poet 


QONE day, one hopes, a really 
gifted critic will probe deeply 
into the subtle, and -not always 
healthy, role English literature and' 
language have played in our coun- 
try. For instance, 
assess the significance of the obvi- 
ous fact that some of the most in- 
fluential writers in our languages 
have been teachers of English. This 
would be a revealing sociological 


and literary effort, and the need: 
for it is underlined by the appear- 
Sen by Jiban- | 
(Writers Workshop, | 


ance of Banalata 
ananda Das 
Rs. 2.50). 


Jibananda Das was himself. а 
teacher of-English, and so seem 
to be quite a few of his transla- 
tors. 
son why this situation should be 
considered bad in itself. The ines; 
capable truth is that this has hat 
a debilitating effect on our .origi- 
nal as well as translation work. 


Those who know Bengali assert! 


that Jibananda Das is.a great poet 
in Bengali. This-may be true, but 


such is not the impression one вез; 


from this small collection of some 


thirteen pieces. There are too many 
too many 


palpable literary echoes, t0 


spineless cliches. Take for instance, 
the title poem, of which four if- 


ferent versions are offered. 
of these versions, we have: 
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оп A partheid 


ISHOP Ambrose Reeves made 
p world headlines with his pre- 
us book, Shooting at Sharpe- 
e has now followed up that 
ible indictment, which has 
called an essential document 
beer o history of racialism, with a 
in rely autobiographical work, 
le Africa—Yesterday and To- 
ү БО : A Challenge to Christians 
(Gollancz, 21s.). 
|. e first part of this new book 
"B ne Bishop describes his own ex- 
eriences—the growing tension in 
Bouth Africa, the constant arrests, 
the newspaper attacks on him 
T when he asked for a judicial en- 
d uiry into the shooting at Sharpe- 
ville, the anxiety about his possi- 
ble arrest under the Emergency 
Regulations, his visit to England 
| and his return to Johannesburg 
and, finally, his deportation from 
the country only two days later. 
The account of how he was treat- 
ed by the South African Govern- 
ment is almost unbelievable, and in 
itself provides a damning indict- 
ment of that Government, even 
though the Bishop always writes 
moderately and with dispassion 
about himself. 


The second part of the Bishop’s 
book discusses the nature of apar- 
theid and such attempts to oppose 
it as the bus-boycott of 1957. Much 
of what he has to say in this sec- 
tion is now common knowledge, 
but the Bishop raises the entire 
subject оп to the highest plane. 
Apartheid is to him "a denial of 
the Christian teaching of the dig- 
nity of man; an affront to the 
virtues of charity and justice; a 
contradiction of the saving death 
of Jesus Christ". 


The heart of the matter is put 
cleverly in a cartoon which is re- 
produced from the Daily Mirror 
showing Dr. Verwoerd in Bishop's 
‘robes with Bishop Reeves sprawl- 
ing on the ground beyond the pale, 
with the caption, "Christianity's 
fine!—It’s these cranks who want 


to practise it that I won't toler- 
ate,” 


Tibetan Setting 


IONEL Davidson’s The Rose of 
Tibet (Gollancz, 18s.) is a quite 
wonderful book, brilliantly writ- 
ten, technically highly competent, 
almost agonisingly exciting. It is 
set in Tibet just before the Chinese 
invasion of 1950. Several members 
of a British film unit are reported ' 
to have been killed by an avalan- 
che somewhere in the Himalayas 
_} Sand the brother of one of them, а 
man called Houston, goes to India 
to find out what exactly has hap- 
pened, The story then takes us to 
alimpong and thence across the 
mountains to the sacred town of 
Yamdring”, where there is a great 
monastery ruled over by an abbess, 
Who is at once in her eighteenth 
incarnation and attractively eight- 
ten years old. 


It will be unfair to reveal more 
9f the story, for this is a book 
which must not be skipped and on 
Which the reader must not cheat 
Y turning to the later chapters 
efore he should. Ў 


Mr. Davidson has brilliantly suc- 
а in giving a spurious air of 
authenticity to the story. He begins 
E a scene in a publisher's 
aee; He brings in all sorts of 
is ual incidents and people. There 
or example. a reference to “a 
ro, Pant" of Sikkim (but why no 
th erence to “the Mr. Rustomji’?), 
е Calcutta Branch of the India- 
e et Society and so on. But the 
tstanding achievement of this 
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book lies in its descripti 
0 in its d ptions of the 
RENE terrifying journeys made by 
ie London-bred Houston, his fight 
with a bear, his thrilling romance 
with the young abbess and his 
escape out of China-dominated 
Tibet down to Calcutta. 


A Diffuse Story 


A YEAR ago Paul Smith pro- 

duced a powerful novel, The 
Countrywoman, which recorded 
life in the slums of Dublin. It was 
likened to the work of Sean 
O'Casey in its rendering of the 
stunted lives and the pathos and 
humour so abundant in the rachitic 
alleyways of Ireland's capital dur- 
ing the early 'twenties. Mr. Smith 
has followed up that masterly 
achievement with The Stubborn 
Season (Heinemann, 21s.. His 
main character again is an Irish 
girl, but his setting now is London's 
Soho. It can hardly be said that 
his talent travels well. 


This is a diffuse story in which 
the heroine—she is thirteen—ar- 
rives in Soho, via Liverpool, in 
quest of her father. An aura of 
viciousness surrounds her new 
habitat and she has many troubles 
to contend with as a waitress in 
an Italian restaurant. She is al- 
most raped by a coloured man and 
suffers love at the hands of a 
homosexual American student. The 
police are particularly nasty and 
her Latin boss is itchily amorous. 
The area’s prostitutes (their hearts 
apparently as large as inflated 
balloons) alone are kind to her. 
Her jeremiad is conveyed melo- 
dramatically, in great detail, much 
of which could be advantageously 
omitted. 


Mr. Smith has considerable gifts 
as a novelist and even in this in- 
consequential tale a lovely—or 
lively—turn of phrase often stirs 
the reader. But here he is amid 
the alien Anglo-Saxon corn 
(Gerald Kersh is the rightful 
laureate of Soho) and the sooner 
he returns to his proper pitch in 
Dublin city, the better for his 
very vital talent. 

S.M. 


The Partition Days 


HEN India gained her indepen- 

dence, the Punjab, unfortu- 
nately, witnessed the most har- 
rowing of tragedies, with mass 
murder, arson and looting displac- 
ing the lives of thousands. 


Cruel Interlude (Asia, Rs. 10) 
by Balwant Singh Anand ої- 
fers an intimate account of the life 
and conditions prevailing at that 
time in the refugee camps, parti- 
cularly in and around Lyallpur 
(West Pakistan). This human do- 
cument tells a personal story in an 
unprejudiced and objective man- 
ner. The author was himself 
a victim of all the misery and suf- 
fering of the partition and nar- 
rates feelingly the hardships faced 
by the fleeing population, particu- 
larly the “Sargodha Kafla", a con- 
voy of refugees, that trekked its 
way to India through the jaws of 
death in October 1947. 


Cruel Interlude reveals the sor- 
did face of communal fury and re- 
ligious fanaticism when man stands 
devoid of reason and. sinks to the 
level of lowly beasts. CORR 
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Swami Vivekananda 


N his famous biography of Vive- 
I kananda, Romain Rolland des- 
cribes the great Swami as a tamer 
of souls”. And at the Бацешеп 
of Religions in Chicago, where 


Vivekananda first sprang into 
prominence, he was known as the 
‘cyclonic monk from India". In- 
deed, this aspect of Vivekananda’s 
personality and work has often 
elbowed out all other aspects in 
the popular imagination. He is re- 
garded as a symbol of strength 
and dynamism, an aggressive and 
irresistible champion of Vedanta, 
Sweeping all opponents off their 
feet through his power and energy. 


„But this is a manifestly one- 
sided picture. In the selections 
offered in the volume edited b; 
John Hale, What Religion Is 
(Phoenix House, 30s.), we see the 
other Vivekananda—the patient ' 
and wise teacher, the gentle healer, 
the devoted disciple, the humble 
learner. Here, too, we have ample 
evidence of strength; but it is 
strength of a different kind. It is 
the innate strength of love rather 
than the sternness of missionary 
zeal. In these passages it is not so 
much the eloquence or the dialec- 
tical skill of Vivekananda that is 
brought out as the depth of his 
convictions, the rationality of his 
outlook on life, the liberalism and 
universal sympathy that mark his 
approach to religious and philoso- 
phical traditions other than his 
own. We see here the assimilative 
and constructive spirit which he 
brings to bear upon his evaluations 
of Western civilisation. We see his 
unconcealed admiration for indi- 
vidual liberty and his almost child- 
like fascination with science. 


From these pages Vivekananda 
emerges as the representative of 
all that is noblest and most endur- 
ing in the spiritual heritage of 
India. The pervasive influence of 
his teacher, Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, can be sensed in 
every paragraph, though there are 
few direct references to the saint. 
A striking feature of Vivekananda's 
exposition of Absolute Monism was 
his ability to expound abstruse 
metaphysical problems through 
homely similes and lively para- 
bles. His arguments, backed by a 
lifetime of study and reflection, are 
singularly free from pedantry or 
logic-chopping. 


The value of this work has been 
substantially increased by Chris- 
topher Isherwood’s biographical 
introduction. In these sensitively 
written pages, Isherwood recap- 
tures the spiritual personality of 
Vivekananda and thus prepares 
the reader to receive the Swami's 
ideas on the fundamental questions 
of existence and life. 

V. 5. N. 


History Of Music 


RE is without any shadow of 
doubt some as yet unknown 
link that connects great works of 
art with the times that see their 
birth. In addition, all arts exert 
their influence on each other. And 
scientific and industrial progress 
find echoes in the arts. 


These facts have gained greater ` 


recognition in recent years, and 
musicologists—amongst the most 
conservative of their kind—have 
begun to think in terms of the not 
always self-evident inheritances 
that affect music and its links 
with society, literature, history, 
politics, architecture and other 
arts. . 


Music, for example, has influen- 
ced history. The Marseillaise, 
now the national anthem of France, 
was first heard in that country 
just before the Revolution which, 
in many ways, changed the course 
of history. It served apparently to 
strengthen the people in their re- 
solution to achieve liberty, equality 
and fraternity. In our own country 


Bankim Chandra  Chatterjee's 
Bande Mataram has become one 
of our two formally recognised 
national anthems. But its impact 
on our freedom was much earlier 
and far greater than is generally 
supposed. It was the rallying call 
of those who sought to achieve 
freedom for India through bomb, 
knife and revolver. It was the last 
message of comfort and fellowship 
that fell on the ears of those who, 
apprehended and condemned by 
the British, set out on their brief 
and final walk towards the gal- 
lows and eternal silence. 


We know that architecture in- 
fluenced profoundly the growth of 
early Christian church music, from 
which source most Western music 
derives. It is therefore a matter of 
more than ordinary importance 
when a history of Western music, 
linking that art with its past and 
its present environments, is pub- 
lished. 


Man and Music by Anthony 
Milner and Wilfred Mellers (Bar- 
rie & Rockliff, 50s.) does not 
merely list compositions and com- 
posers in chronological order. It 
reveals them in their correct place 
and perspective in the vast cul- 
tural tapestry of their times. The 
authors cover the widest possible 
range within the limits they set 
themselves. The exposition of early 
church music is fascinating, for it 
points out both the origins and the 
progeny of that art. While the aim 
of the authors is to provide a satis- 
factory reference book for students, 
the end product is an infinitely 
more satisfying achievement. 


This is no dry and dull chronicl- 
ing of composers and their works. 
It is as vivid as a film biography 
and the screen stretches over 
twenty centuries and more. The 
outlining of the various Italian in- 
fluences that helped to mould the 
mind and work of J. S. Bach 
makes him more real and under- 
standable and his musie more ex- 
citing. 

The section that deals with the 
lives and music of Wagner and his 
"disciples", Wolt and Bruckner, is 
also of more than ordinary inter- 
esi. We know that Hitler made 
capital out of Wagner's political 
writings and his music. But it is 
most interesting to know why this 
should be so, and the parallelism 
between the two egotists—Wagner 
and Hitler—is traced with skill 
and masterly understatement. 


The musical portrait of Tschai- 
kowsky emerges clear and readily 
perceivable in Man and His Music. 
The reasons for the varying paths 
taken by Handel and Bach—con- 
temporaries in time, but divergent 
in art—and the events and trends 
that led to the Reformation and 
the Counter-Reformation, all these 
make absorbing reading, for the 
narration is most skilful. In fact, 
the reader can not only read this 
volume with interest and great 
benefit in the conventional chro- 
nological style, but can also skip 
back and forth in flashback style 
with equally satisfactory results. 


There are, too, notable chapters 
on Beethoven and the Sonata 
Form. 


In addition, the book contains 
excellent prefaces to each section, 
an index of comparative chrono- 
logy, à comprehensive  biblio- 
graphy and a most helpful disco- 
graphy. There is also a list of re- 
commended music for those to 
whom the study of musie is im- 
portant, The comprehensive 
general index has been compiled 
with great thoroughness, 
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financial health. 


There is nothing like money in the 
bank to give you that feeling of 
confidence and well being. 


Savings must be planned 
for your various needs. 
;, Savings must be set aside 
regularly from your income 
before you start spending it-otherwise 
you may have nothing 
left to save. 
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n] never forget my three years abroad," 
xn "put I grew up in this place. It's que 
and maddening. When I'm in it 

urious with it. When I leave it then 

Ching drops out of my heart. I can't forget 
som ell of its earth and the taste of its water 
the The craziness of the house in which I’ve 
and d Father's pomposity and the way Mo- 
iches over me like a dragon. I simply 

it and I've always belonged to it. 

s here taste different from any- 


e nodded his head. "I guess I ought to 

Я destana that. I feel the same way about the 
una bitten, one-street burg in which I grew 
1 But I feel worried about you, worried 
Urat the way in which you're drifting like a 
GS pwalker into this arranged marriage busi- 
9 Ном сап you be happy with someone you 
don't even know © 


«Oh, it isn't as arbitrary as all that," she 
said. "You're not expected to put up with any- 
one you really detest. And your parents have 

ur interests at heart: they're not ones to 
Yake irresponsible choices. After that it's just 
question of what two average people can 
make of each other, given goodwill and a sense 
f mutual respect. It usually works out. It 
ought, to, if you believe in people. Now don't 
u find that explanation completely convinc- 


«pefinitely not," said Ernest. "It doesn't 
sound like the truth, it sounds like a Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. And now that you've wrapped up 
your wedding-day hilosophy, will you please 
fell me, which of those second-class bums is 

` destined to be your soul-mate of the average?" 


«Т don't have to marry any of them.” 
«ү thought so," said Ernest. “But one day 


your mother will tell you to be serious." 


“She thinks they're all beneath considera- 
tion." 
"One day she'll find the answer you can't 
detest.” 
* * * 
" ATALINI pursed her lips a little. “In that case, 
111 marry him," she decided. “If he's tall, 
slim, handsome, exciting and intelligent and 
really adores me, what have I to grumble 
about? But that’s in the future. Let’s talk about 
_ Wis wedding now. Don’t you think it’s a gor- 
Yous show for such a small place?” 


"It's a waste of money in a country that 


| can’t afford it.” 


“And what do you suppose we can afford?” 
Her tone became mildly sarcastic. “Plumbing, 


| tube-wells and a lower death-rate, perhaps.” 


“You can afford to try,” he told her, sen- 
tentiously. 


Her face crimsoned. “Really, Ernest, you 
should live with us a little more before you 


S ducs.| start to lecture us. Go out into the fields and 


wateh our people work. Try to plough behind 
bullocks that are dropping from starvation. See 
hat you can grow on land that’s been exhaust- 
ed, 


‘Td put nitrogen into it." 
"And pay for it with what?" 

| “With some of the stuff you throw away at 
weddings.” 

"It's easy to find answers like that,” she 
Sid. "To have a prefabricated remedy for 
surplus cows, exter- 
the population with- 

finance everything 


in the end it’s probably right; but you 
mustn't let it drain away too much of the colour 
at makes our lives worth living.” 
‚ "Tm sorry,” he said. “I guess it's the way 
We been trained. I like to push things in the 
tection of tidiness. But, of course, it's for you 
choose what you want.” 
on 


"And you don't think we want weddings* 
"How can you choose when you can't even 


à оозе your husband?” 


He could see from her expression that his 
Words had gone home, but he was prudent 
not to go further. There was ап Um 


e| join silence while she fidgeted with her right 


ar She was going to ask about his work when 
man came up. 


“Disgusting waste, this wedding.” 
Couldn't agree more,” said Ernest. 


ang Катап glared at him, "You're а foreigner 
Your agreement is of no consequence. 


‘We've got to agree,” Ern i 
with determined cordiality. “I S. 5008 пед 
each other we can't аел derstand 


He mounted his platform of princi 
pectantly, tryin, n nM Sd 
SD ШЕ) (0 clasp Raman's hand in a 

"Agreement," the other man 

, snorted. “I 
know your sort, you never give something for 


nothing. The mo; 
ar RN ERO” re you offer, the more danger- 
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He thumped R T 
the fraternity. aman's back to pound home 


.. “Its really a crusade and not 
jihad fought with Р.Т. not dynamite? б 


"You want {о poison us with it." 


fly ,''Poison you? Nonsense. It wouldn't hurt a 


c “Then how is it supposed to kill mosqui- 


"I was speaking fi i » E 
plained} peaking figuratively,” Ernest ex 


“In other words you were lying. One lie 


leads back to another, I know the face of hypo- 
crisy when I see it.” 


. “You know darned well that the stuff 
wipes out malaria." 


"Then why are you letting us have it?" 
*For your own good, of course." 


“You can't sell it, so you want to dump it 
on us." 


“We're only doing something you can't yet 
do, for nothing." 

“And you'll never let us do it,” Raman 
raged. "You want us to depend on this dope. 
Every time a mosquito bites us you want us to 
come to you moaning for help. If you must give 
us something give us a factory with which to 
make the stuff. Then we'll be free of you for 
ever. We can stand on our own feet. We don't 
have to go down on our knees before you." 


Ernest tried again. 


“Certainly you've got to stand on your own 
feet. Self-help is the basis of any foreign aid 
programme. Anything else is dangerous for the 
patient." 


“So now we're in hospital," Raman explod- 
ed. “It’s you who are sick. Just look at your 
foreign policy." 

Ernest denied himself an agonising reap- 
praisal. 


«Pm not a politician,” he said patiently 
persistent. "Our job is to get a good neighbour- 
liness beyond politics. You've got to lift your- 
self up by your bootstraps and all we're doing 
is to try to give you the boots. Then it's up to 
you to make your initiatives airborne." 


“We're a barefoot people,” Raman said. 
“We became free without anybody helping us. 
We can build our future without other people’s 
charity.” 


* L] L] 


E said it with a kind of derelict dignity that 
was an improvement on his earlier indig- 
nation. It impressed Ernest enough to restrain 
etorting. As for Nalini, while dis- 

f most of what Raman said, she had 

him with. fascinated exasperation. 
mesmeric about his per- 

ch instinctively for 

He could only be intense when 

dactic. He lived completely in 

e were to wash his face, he 

r of a man ridding his 

influence. Yet like 

y something of a 

s a trifle 

disar- 
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to see laug 

with a faint 

surliness. His v 

for a person 

self. It was 

but, saying 

much more golden. 

sets should be wasted, sh 

like Raman had a place In 

ed to pummel them into some 


in the excitement of improvement one seemec 
to discover a little of. des кш саш 
These reflections in her eyes ma 
look mischievous so that both Ernest rp i. 
were puzzled by what they saw. She was fri- - 
volous like her class, Raman concluded; spoilt 
by her father's modest wealth, corrupted fur- 
ther by a foreign education, condemned in mar- 
riage to some anglicised imbecile with a posi- 
tion in the government, what could she do but 
move with desperate inconsequence through her 
bright world of rickety inanities? Yet if she 
were compelled into significance, if she scrub- 
bed floors, steamed lentils and drew buckets 
of water from a deep enough well, she could 
be brought back to a modest and peasant dig- 
nity. It would be a difficult process though, 
considering how comprehensively she had al- 
ready been ruined, and in India there were 
more important mistakes which demanded cor- 
rection more urgently and emphatically. 
Having dismissed her from his mind, he 
turned his back on her. He had to suppress a 
slight feeling of disappointment when she fail- 
ed'to reprove him for being rude. She in her 
turn thought him disgustingly bad-mannered, 
but she told herself that it was not worth while 


to say so, when there were more fundamental 
reasons for detesting him. 


[КЕЧЕЕ waited till he was out of earshot. 
4 “Didn't make much of an impression on 
him," he said. 

“Don’t mind the discouragements,” Nalini 


smiled. *You're doing a wonderful piece of 
work." 


His face brightened. “D’you really think 
SOLA 

“Of course,” she said confidently. “A bet- 
ter chance to live, an ever so slightly better 


world to live in. Its worth a little snubbing 


to achieve that.” 


He shook his head regretfully, but not at 
her remarks. 


“You're so out of place here—a girl like 
you, vital and generous. You ought to be doing 
Something constructive, something important, 
helping your country to move into its future 
or at least living your own life and really find- 
ing yourself. Instead of which, you're stagnat- 
ing in this backwater, waiting to be married.” 

“But, Dr. Jones,” she teased him, “you've 
destroyed the oniy way out." 


*Oh, no, I haven't," he said. "I've built the 
bridge back to reality. Marry me and Il take 
you away from all this. We can bounce all over 
‘Asia in my jeep. We'll be married in Park 
Avenue with choir boys singing and champagne 
for everyone at the Commodore afterwards and 
you in one of those fabulous Fifty-seventh 
Street outfits that only make sense because 
one's wife is in them. And from then onwards 
everything will be different. Marry me and 
make it all come true. The two of us can re- 
form the world together." 


"But, Ernest, she said, "do you really 
think one ought to be married in church ?" 


“Where else do you suppose à respectable 
girl can get married?” 


"It's so much more sensible just to sign 
the register. Think of the money we'd save. We 
could make the down payment on a Cape Cod 
house in Larchmont." 

“Well, Ive never heard anything so ridi- 
culous. A civil wedding! It’s mean and soulless 
and sordid! How can a marriage stay right un- 
less it starts right? I want a beginning I can al- 
ways remember. I want you to say ‘I do’ in a 
train with six yards of tulle, white and incredi- 
ble as the powder snow on the hills, I want it 
said to me with stars in your eyes and not with 
a ball-point pen clutched in your right fist.” 

“Tf you really feel as strongly as that,” she 
said, “why do you disapprove of the wedding 
that мете having now?” 

He grinned shamefacedly. "I guess I can 
afford it and India can't." 

"You know that's nonsense," she said. "The 
poor need poetry even more than we do. A 
wedding is like a rainbow to them, reaching u 
and over many hills of drabness. lf you don't 
believe in the existence of rainbows, how can 
you fight for the crock of gold at the end? So 
stop being dishonest and enjoy yourself, Atone 
for your Puritanism by eating six jalebis.” 

She took his hand gently, smiled into his 
eyes and led him unprotesting into the melee. 


(To Be Continued) 


Be SOC 


HE completion of fifteen years of free- 
dom is an appropriate occasion. to 
' take stock of our achievements and 
failures. The speed of India's development 
has been such as to make it difficult for 
those in its midst to assess what has been 
accomplished and how this has affected 
their daily lives. We have, no doubt, estab- 
lished various fact-finding organisations, 
but, unfortunately, we do not have yet 
enough men of scientific detachment who 
can objectively analyse the available facts 
and draw such conclusions as might help 
in understanding the nature and ex- 
tent of the changes which have taken place 
around us. Most of us can perceive that 
these changes have been many-sided, af- 
fecting not only our national habits, our 
economy and our social and political 
thinking, but also the territorial contours 
of our motherland. 


The Indian Revolution of 1947 has 
been described as one of the five great re- 
volutions of historical times and its im- 
pact has been so far-reaching, deeply in- 
fluencing our national being, that only a 
patient, careful and comparative survey of 
all the socio-political ‘aspects of India be- 


a true picture of how the minds and 
hearts of the people have been affected— 
EC in the cities, towns and villages. The 
4 generation which has grown up since in- 
dependence can hardly be blamed if it 
takes things as it finds them without 
understanding their genesis. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to try to define these 
changes in concrete sociological terms and 
to visualise what they might augur for the 
future. 


TERRITORIAL CHANGES 


We have by now learnt that all socie- 

ties are liable to be suitably transformed 
in accordance with the economic and poli- 
tical situations which confront them, and 
we need therefore have no inhibition in 
trying to look into the future which will, 
in any case, more or less approximate to 
the picture drawn by the authors of our 
various Five-Year Plans. This will also en- 
able us to cease lamenting the loss of some 
of our ancient and historic regions, for we 
would then understand the forces which 
caused it and how it could have been 
prevented. What would, of course, be in- 
teresting and profitable in such a study is 
to ascertain whether the territorial chang- 
es have enriched or impoverished our na- 
tional life. All students of the history of 
19th-century India know that the north- 
eastern and north-western areas of the 
subcontinent have played sturdy and deci- 
sive roles in shaping the features of 
modern India, and it would not be out of 
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ology Of Indian Politic 


DECLINING IMPORTANCE OF THE GREAT CITIES 


fore and after independence can result in _ 


assess how their- loss, like 
will affect -our national 


place to try to 
other changes, 
development. 
I would however confine myself to an 
examination of one aspect of the many 
changes that have taken place since 
1947, and it is an aspect on which there 
seems to have been practically no discus- 
sion either in the Press or in Parliament. 
This is the decline in political importance 
of our metropolitan cities and the conse- 
quent eclipse of the great patrician and 
mercantile families from the scene of na- 
tional life. The decline has been only in 
the political field, for after a period of eco- 
nomic depression these cities are becom- 
ing again the focal points of our industrial 
and financial life. Nevertheless they have 
not been able to regain the position of 
authority to which, they claimed, they 
were entitled on account of their being the 
theatres of action of historic events in the 
immediate past. 


Historians, too, testify to the truth of 
this claim, for all those who have made 
the study of 19th-century India their spe- 
cial vocation admit that the seed of modern 
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Indian nationalism was sown first in our 
great metropolitan cities such as Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta. It is also undoubted 
that the well-known merchant families of 
these cities contributed both consciously 
and unconsciously to the growth of 
this nationalism. This seems also to 
be the oblique conclusion of Prof. 
B. B. Misra, who, in his new and re- 
markable book, The Indian Middle Clas- 
ses, goes into the origins of some of these 
families and. shows how, as a result of 
the transformation of the economic pattern 
of our society towards the end of the eight- 
eenth century (hastened by changes in 
public administration and the administra- 
tion of law), some of the well-known fa- 
milies were able to emerge as a powerful 
monied class capable of challenging. even 
the authority of the foreign Government. 


But the middle class origins of our na- 
tionalist movement become even more 
significant in this context when we consi- 
der that even the leaders of our labour 
organisations and peasants’ movements 
have also almost always been drawn from 
this class, that too living in the urban 
areas. It is true that they did not belong 
to the upper bourgeoisie but rather to the 
lower middle class of “salaried employees 
below the managerial and supervisory 
level” as defined by Prof. Misra. The fact, 
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p | Ro Obert C. North, Associate Professor of 
at | tical Science at Stanford University. 


has shown in a study entitled “Politi 
Institutions in India" and SUBIRE. iss 
that most of our Ministers of States were 
born in small towns and villages whereas 
the majority of Ministers of Cabinet rank 
Seem to have been born in towns, of 
them only iwo being known to have 
grown up in metropolitan cities. As 
against this, he points out that the distri- 
bution of British Cabinet members accord- 
ing to places of birth, during the years 
1886 to 1950, showed that London 
alone supplied 17.6% of the Ministers 
and 8.1% came from very large 
cities. And according to Morris-Jones in 
his Parliament in India (Philadelphia- 
1957) the number of urban intellectuals in 
the first Lok Sabha could not have been 
more than seven per cent. 


The question may well be put: what 
has all this to do with our immediate na- 
tional problems? We are predominantly a 
peasant country and it is, therefore, natu- 
ral that the opinion of the rural section of 
our people should be reflected in Parlia- 
ment. But the answer is not as simple as 
that. We have pledged ourselves after in- 
dependence to build a modern, progressive 
and democratic state and our Constitution 
has put before us ideals whose realisation 
would invariably mean that from an agr- 
arian society we shall become a modern 
industrial society. And who does not know 
that the construction of even a small in- 
dustrial plant requires training and know- 
ledge which we cannot get from people 
who have only worked with their hands 
and whose tools and implements are at 
best those which had been used by their 
forefathers? Besides, the complex nature 
and the complicated way of functioning 
of a modern society, even in a small unit, 
can be grasped only by people who sense 
in their bones the life of a great city. On 
the other hand, it is only with the growth 
of cities and urban amenities and a con- 
sequent increase in our standard of living 
that the villages will find better markets 
and higher prices for their products which 
again will bring improved conditions of 
living to the villages. . 


NO RURAL INFLUENCE 


Besides, experience has shown that 
it is not only in India that the pea- 
sants are opposed to innovations. And 
it is not easy to break down their 
opposition to progressive and new me- 
thods of either cultivation or education 
which in the end will be profitable to them. 
It is no use being burdened with romantic 
ideas of the peasantry if we want to 
achieve results, for we all know that their 
own contribution to our national struggle 
for freedom and to the creation of modern 
India has not been significant. Used to a 
narrow community life, their problems are 
more immediate and environmental and 
consequently an overwhelming influence 
cn our national planning by them can only 
generate obstructions, for the conditions 
under which our rural people function 
make it difficult for them to grasp the 
sweep and sequence of those policies 
which are to be pursued in the interest of 
the nation as a whole. 


I believe that it is, therefore, very im- 
portant for us to mobilise the entire urban 


intelligence of India to national service, 
and this may not be very easy either. The . 
handicaps. from which our city-bred peo- 
ple have suffered have created a sense of 
frustration in them and they do-not have 
the feeling of belonging to the new scheme 
of things. In our administrative services 
also there are far too many men in high 
positions who have not been able to over- 
come their rural weltanschauung. They 
become total misfits, as we have often re- 
marked, when they represent our country 
abroad and have to find their way to the 
sophisticated worlds of great cities such as 
Paris, London and New York. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that more young men of 
urban upbringing are being recruited pro- 
fitably by the foreign business houses esta- 
blished in our country. These young men 
with initiative serve the companies well, 
for they find it difficult to make a real 
contribution to the institutionalised esta- 
blishments, not only because they are not 
well paid but also because our administra- 
tive set-up is too inflexible and too much 
committed to routine. 


NATION-BUILDING 


All this adds up to the core of the 
question I have asked at the beginning, 
which may be formulated probably again 
thus: can we bring in urban India closer 
to the work of rebuilding our country? 
Urban India, as we have noted, has fur- 
nished leadership in the past. Can it do 
this again and do we want our great cities 
to be in the vanguard of events? There is 
no denying the fact that they have been 
neglected and sometimes even ignored. 
And if we want to redress the imbalance 
which has grown between rural India and 
urban India at the highest sanctuary of 
our nation, we have to take several steps. 
We will have to attract more and more 
urban talent to Parliament. This will 
not only improve the quality of spee- 
ches delivered there, but will also make 
the work of various House commit- 
tees more fruitful and intelligible. Second- 
ly, by introducing a modified system of 
proportional representation for election to 
Parliament, we can bring into Parliament 
more men with specialised knowledge of 
economics, finance, planning and even 
engineering and other technical subjects, 
for such men are nowhere in a position to 
carry on electioneering campaigns. 


Many countries of Western Europe 
have adopted this system with good re- 
sults. Both in France and West Germany 
this modified system of election has re- 
sulted in a higher standard of debate 
in the legislature, for the legislatures 
there have today more experts on 
various problems they deal with than 
they "ad ever before. Lastly, we can 
perhaps as a beginning try to recruit a 
small team of workers, adept in political 
science and trained in sociology, whose 
task it will be to examine the impact of 
rural and urban India on our social and 
politica! legislation in order to enable us 
to understand the trend of events, We may 
thereby be able to bring into our political 
thinking the knowledge acquired from the 
study of politics from the standpoint of 
sociology, and as a result of a study of our 
politicians from the point of view of their 
social background. 
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INE Hours To Rama (Hamish 

Hamilton, 18s.), by Stanley 

Wolfert, is admirably narrat- 

ed with great fluency and 
vividness. As a novel, it sets out to 
capture (and succeeds in doing 50) 
the hours of tension that preceded 
the assassination of Gandhiji: it 
does so in terms of characterisation 
of a striking kind, contrasting the 
confidence, simplicity and gentle- 
ness of the Mahatma against the 
sensitive fanaticism of Nathuram 
Godse. The other characters (Go- 
pal Das, the incorruptible Superin- 
tendent of Police; P. K., the Gov- 
ernment Minister, happily initial- 
led into obscurity, who is interest- 
ed only in the next elections; Ka- 
netkar, the lean and hungry Cas- 
sius of the conspiracy; Rani, the 
unhappily married Parsi wife who 
loves Godse, but arrives too late to 
prevent the tragedy) form part of 
à colourful mosaic revolving 
around the central fact of Godse's 
obsession for impersonal revenge. 
The reviewer in the Times Literary 
Supplement missed the bus entire- 
ly when he explained that, after 
official enquiries, he had discover- 
ed that Mr. Wolfert was not his- 
torically correct—the first man to 
reach the Mahatma when the bul- 
lets hit him was an American Em- 
bassy official. One might as well 
fussily look for historical verisi- 
militude in Rafael Sabatini. In a 
novel like this, accuracy is desir- 
able but not essential; what mat- 
ters is the story, and the charact- 
ers. 


Godse of course gets meticulous 
attention, and is treated primarily 
as a psychopathic case (there are 
references to two traumatic expe- 
riences which might have warped 
his personality: his 12-year-old 
wife dying of haemorrhage “he had 
started inside her", and the refusal 
of a recruiting officer to admit him 
into the army because he was a 
Brahmin). The actual act of assas- 
sination, coming after his sensual 
indulgences with Rani, is sketched 
with hallucinatory skill. He 
emerges as a young man of tre- 
mendous energy, pitifully misled, 
mentally . sick, sexually starved, 
agile in debate, Brutus-like in 
naive idealism, a forlorn and piti- 
able figure. 


In other words, it appears Mr. 
Wolfert was aiming at a mo- 
dern tragedy when he wrote the 
novel He took a gigantic theme, 
dominated by a gigantic man. In 
his own way he succeeds in draw- 
ing the reader's sympathy for 
Godse, for Godse is in one sense 
Everyman, every-Indian. “You 
have murdered him too,” muses 
Rani at the end, and this identifica- 
tion is essential to create the feel- 
ing of tragic release. With Gandhiji 
itis difficult to identify oneself—he 
is too saintly, outside tragedy's re- 
quirement of "a vicious mole of 
nature”, the stamp of “one defect.” 


I am not suggesting that Mr. 
Wolfert’s novel is a great tragedy. 
It isn’t. It is too full of documen- 
tary details to be so; it meanders 
in places in the stale waters of 
pulp fiction, (teashop scenes, erotic 
patches, tourist trivia). But it 


deals with a great subject, one of 
high seriousness, and, if Mr. Wol- 
fert had only resisted the blandish- 
ments of the popular style, this 
novel might have risen to Dostoie- 
vskian stature. As it is, it may be 
classed in the category of eminent- 
ly readable middlebrow costume 
fiction: what little greatness it has 
is thrust on it by the greatness of 
its theme. or 


An Absurd Plot 


«ОО knew from the names of 

the pukka sahebs that they 
had all been pig-stickers,” says 
Richard Mason in his new novel 
The Fever Tree (Collins, 16s.) and 
at first it seemed that his hero, 
Major Ronnie Birkett (“forty- 
eight, spare, trim, not an ounce of 
unwanted flesh”) was likely to be 
a member of the pig-sticking fra- 
ternity. But it soon transpir- 
ed that the Major was from 
the lower depths of Lancashire—a 
boor, a bore, and a Communist 
secret agent, with a tendency to 
lechery in his moments of leisure. 
His job in India is to bring about 
the assassination of the King of 
Nepal and his main contact in this 
nefarious business is some sort of 
a Minister in Mr. Nehru’s Cabi- 
net! While awaiting developments 
in Delhi the Major meets Mrs. 
Lakshmi Kapoor who attracts him 
because of her small waist though 
he disapproves of her habit of 
chewing pan. He decides that she 
is a real bonny girl (he calls her 
so at least a score of times in the 
course of the narrative) and con- 
siders her to be eminently bed- 
worthy. Mrs. Kapoor—a travesty 
of Indian womanhood—falls for the 
Major, in spite of his arrant rude- 
ness to her. (“It was that Indian 
submissiveness again.”) She does 
not object to his plebian colloquial- 
isms nor to the fact that going to 
bed with a dame meant no more 
to him than a good meal or a glass 
of beer. “So what about it? Like 
to come upstairs?” urges the Ma- 
jor. 

Wearing dark glasses she goes 
upstairs repeatedly at the big hotel 
in Delhi and later follows Ronnie 
to Nepal as his mistress. In Kat- 
mandu, Mr. Mathai, a minor offi- 
cial at the Indian Embassy who is 
a rather nebulous Communist, is 
chosen as the instrument for the 
killing; the Major threatens to 
shoot him out of hand if he backs 
out of the affair. Meanwhile there 
is counter-espionage in the person 
of a Mr. Potter. The assassination 
is bungled. Mr. Mathai dies and 
the Major and the bonny Mrs. Ka- 
poor attempt a hegira to Tibet, still 
finding time to be lovey-dovey 


“A WINDOW ON 
HINDI WRITING” 
This fortnightly feature by 


"Sahityakar'" will be 
resumed next week. 


—Editor 
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(as the Major terms it) amo 

blue poppies on the roof or me |. 
world. e Ж 

The only relevance to th 

tree of the title is that Cheste 
Africa are apparently disposed B 
cool off in its shade—and the Ma. 
jor thinks himself as a cheetah. 
like secret agent, spare, trim, with 
not an ounce of unwanted flesh. ^ 


This utterly banal story is li 
ally sprinkled with ааа 
the local colour to be found in 
tourist guides. It must be one of 
the worst novels ever to have been 
written about India. Yet Mr. Ma- 
son is not without descriptive | 
powers and a flair for fluent dia- 
logue, as is evidenced in his final 
scenes set in the Tibetan snows 
It is unfortunate that he should be 
bogged down from the start with 
an absurd plot, puppet-like char- 
acters, and a hero who must rank 
high among the most risible bores 
of modern fiction. 


Esoteric Musings 


WHEN one is confronted by a 
volume called Hear Us O Lord 
from Heaven Thy Dwelling Place 
(Cape, 185.) one naturally ima- 
gines that the book has a reli- } 
gious background. But this is 
not the case with the late Malcolm 
Lowry’s extraordinary gallimau- 


fry, strangely described by the 
publishers as "novels and short 
stories". 


Mr. Lowry—who died in 1957 
—was something of а literary 
freak. His sole output consisted of 
one novel, Under the Volcano, 
written many years ago. It earn- 
ed for him a considerable reputa- 
tion with discerning critics. His 
posthumous work—the title is de- 
rived from a Manx fisherman i 
hymn—is a peculiar concoction of 
elliptic memories and random rê- 
flections. A long piece about a sea 
voyage, called “Through the Pana" 
mà", contains reaction to the 
mind's velocity, flying fish, Kafka, 
Renaissance Art, the ship 
Louis Armstrong, a CF 
Twain (“enough to glV 
rium Clemens"') ап 
again. Gusts of intellectu 
fundity assail 
every page, 50 
to cling to 
against this tempest of 
musings. 

It is claimed that i 
dle "stories" show, the andl- 
ence of Henry James 1n the ess 
ing of "complex conscio Sitted- 
But Mr. Lowry's pros is more 
ly ebullient and scholarly ye Mas- 
prolix and formless than ; 
ter's ever was. The 
highbrowism here—there 
satisfactory imitations 
Miller—is too often ша 
unreadable. 
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jon. It is, indeed,’ several 
pooks їп one. It offers a much 
© more “unhurried view of Erotica" 
-than Ralph Ginzburg's 

"work, and there is, too, a compen- 
dium-of major decisions and judg- 
ments on pornography 
from Judge Woolsey's on Ulysses 
‘te Justice Byrne’s on Lady Chat- 
's Lover. A veritable ency- 
of odd facts, one can 


| "discuss 


‘amin Franklin and the kingpins 
Jane “industry” in the U.S.A. 


0 

It is not to be presumed that 
Loth's book is. one exultant paean 
‘for Erotica. Far from it, the book 
indicates which are the real smutty 
things in the contemporary world 
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tisements. 

The author's main thesis is that, 
since prehistoric times, we have 
had pornography in literature, 
in painting and in sculpture 
the world over and that very 
little was done to impose any 
restrictions until the 
manoeuvréd the entry of "the ser- 
pent of shame into the garden of 
sex". The Restoration writers 
wrecked their vengeance on the 
Puritans by going to the other ex- 
treme. The censor boards and mor- 


* , al code laws have failed to sepa- 


rate the chaff from the grain and, 
. today, one often finds that, while 
writers ‘of merit are prosecuted on 
charges of obscenity, the cheap 


pornographers are allowed to 
thrive. 

. At the end of his masterly. sur- 
“yey, Мг. Loth has some sane 


solutions to offer, though they are 
bound to engender fierce contro- 
versy. Sex being an inevitable part 
' of human life, pornography has 
tbecome an adjunct of human na- 


X.» ture. Attempts to suppress it have 


* failed. Invariably, debased forms 
of pornography have always 
reared their heads. So, says Loth, 
it is not desirable to suppress it. 
All forms of censorship. must be 
abandoned. And then, slowly, the 
public will become the arbiters. 


J. M. 


Three Generations 


M B. Longman’s novel The 
с Power of Black (Cassel, 21s.) 
is a turbulent, taut saga of three 
generations of a.single family, the 
Ashes—all caught up irretrievab- 
. ly in the power of black, which, 
the blurb explains, is the power of 
‚ oil. Searching for the liquid gold 
with the same irrepressible zeal 


| Sand suffering similar . hardships 


DAME EDITH SITWELL, 
famed British poetess. 


popular : 


ranging . 


Puritans , 


uM 


and disappointments,. theirs i 
story of success and ‘disillusion, 
chasing each other. ов 


The author who presents i 
3 1 - cca- 
sional glimpses of really superior 
prose, chooses to tell his „story in 
little fragments and bits Qf half- 
page dialogue, sacrificing polish for 
Speed of narration, coherence for 
compression. The result is that the 
tumultuous lives and loves of the 
Ashe family rarely seem to emerge 
with sufficient conviction to over- 
come the reek and smoke of oil 
that pervades the atmosphere and 
makes The Power:of Black. seem 
even.longer than it really is. 


м.р.м. 


Fragrant Thoughts 


' pn eyes of C. R. Mandy 
must be smiling on seeing th 
Indo-Anglian "cubs" he Тезге duis 
ing the period of his editorship of 
The Illustrated Weekly’ throatily 
singing, "For He's a Jolly Good 
Fellow". There must also be a mis- 
chievous grin on his face at the 
tricky task he set them when the 
Writers Workshop (162192 Lake 
Gardens, Calcutta) planned to de- . 
sign their Miscellany No. 8 (Rs, 2) 
as a "garland for Shaun Mandy". 


, To put. it humorously, it all reads 

like an attempt "to bell the cat" 
(which, incidentally, is the beloved 
species from animaldom of C. R. 
M.), but in the clash and clang of 
so many voices—hesitant, exuber- 
ant, complaining, confidential, 
cheerful—one cannot hope to hear 
the meek meeow of surrender. 
Moreover C. R. M. is too crafty to 
be captured even when a trained 
crowd of over twenty .joins the 
hunt. One expects a straight en- 
counter with the man in the brief 
self-portrait, "Myself", but he 
eludes everyone's grasp and leaves 
the legend around his ‚пате ‘to 
Erow,to more than life .size. 


It is the same when one turns 
to the short selections from “Galli- 
maufry" and “This Week's Gossip" 
and the story "There's Magic in 
Malaya". They do not, it would 
seem to anyone who. knew him for 
a period, offer an insight into the 
‘mind of the man. A proper sum- 
ming-up of his intellect and per- 
sonality will have to wait for the 
publication of his work in pro- 
gress, A x 


` Mr: Mandy's inborn sense of hu- 
mour is not surprising—for- he's 
Irish, with all his love for the East. 
But can one say that this is fully 
revealed in the creation of Flopsy 
Panwalla and Two-Days Growth 
Hafiz? His comments as a literary 
critic, have. always’ been, incisive, 
shrewd and authoritative. But his 
own preferences among authors 
contradicts his liking for subjec- 
tive warmth in prose and subtlety 
in poetry. There is also the fact 
that he was able to identify him- 
self so completely and cogently 
-with India without “going native". 


Apparently the: idea of the 
chief editor of this volume was not 
to attempt an appraisal but to offer 
a bouquet of fragrant thoughts. 


The personal glimpses offered in 
the tributes, however, suffer in 
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erspective for they are drawn 
RE from a far distance or from 
a spot too close to the scene of his 
editorial activities. Eventually one 
finds only the "blue pencil" hover- 
ing in the air and the scribblings 
and scratches on the manuscripts 
posing a large question mark, and 


C.R.M. grinning in glee! 


The Miscellany also carries the | 


rrespondence, 
usual features—co lence, 
reviews and notes on ONT 
with authors— and a selection о 
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" A SHOCKING SPECTACLE for anybody, leave alone sportsmen. 
This is what the famous Vallabhbhai Patel Stadium, of the National 
Sports Club of India, looked like a few days ago in Bombay. Owing 
to utter negligence, the banked cycle track is full of fissures, the 
cinder track for athletes is slushy, being overrun with shrubs and 


SPORTFOLIO 


radium Or 


HAT India is woefully on their coats during gala oc- 
"b short of playing grounds саѕіопѕ are also fully aware of 
is no secret. The politi- it. Even the Prime Minister has 
cians in power who matter and spoken about this from time to 
the sports officials who swank time and has emphasised the 
and strut about with rosettes importance of playing fields in 
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THE TUNNEL, through which competitors can come from the 

dressing-room directly on to the field of play, is now full of water. 

True this is a low-lying area, but there are plenty of electric 
pumps still available. (Photographs by G. C. Dikshit) 


Club of India, the same day show 


billiard-table look. Extreme right: 


the angels weep—the stadium turne 


Dhobi 


building up a healthy Young 
India. An official blue print 
was published some time ago; 
in it, it was advocated that 
schools should be provided 
with enough open spaces to en- 
able youngsters to play. 


That is as it should be. But 
it represents only one side of 
the coin. The other side gives 
us an almost entirely different 
picture. Instead of the schools 
being provided with new play- 
grounds, even the few open 
spaces which some of the old 
institutions possess are being 
systematically taken away by 
the powers that be for one rea- 
son or another. 


This depressing and rather 
distressing story is carried a 
stage further in the case of one 
cf the two big stadiums in 
Bombay. I am referring to the 
Vallabhbhai Patel Stadium, of 
the National Sports Club of In- 
dia, at Worli. Through some- 
body's neglect and negligence, 
this stadium, which bears the 


the central arena has grass growing knee-high. 
mous Brabourne Stadium, of the Cricket 
ed the turf there presenting a 
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name of one of India's greatest 
patriots, is today turned into a 
dhobi ghat. Cracks and crevi- 
ces have appeared in the struc- 
ture and the banked cycle 
track, the pride of so many 
pedallers, has any number of 
flaws and fissures. The grass 
in the midfield is more than 
knee high, while the cinder 
track is now freely used for 
washing and bathing. The 100- 
foot-long tunnel, which brought 
competitors straight from the 
dressing-room on to the play- 
ing arena, is full of water. 
Where youngsters should е 
running, jumping ог playiné 
hockey or football, goats, sheep 
and dogs now have a field-day- 
If this is how we value sport, 
if this is how we look after tht 
health of Young India, then М 
is the end. It is the descen 
into the abyss. It is the utter 
denial of sport. 


I dread to think what ^j 
thony de Mello, that ба 
Moghul of Indian Sport * e 
the greatest organise? ould 
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have said and done 28 ped 
been alive! When he Јаше 
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ELUCTANTLY Lakshmi led Ernest into 
the house. “It seems I cannot forbid you 


to sit down." 


"Thank you kindly, ma'am," said Ernest. 
*With you as my mother-in-law, I could win 
the next war one-handed." 


“Js it true," she asked sweetly, “that you 
have a certain affinity for insects?" 


"I make my living trying to control them." 


“Well, then you can make yourself at home 
here. There are many varieties of vermin in this 
house.” 

Ernest settled into the arm-chair and roc- 
keted out of it with a yell of dismay. He look- 
ed around vainly for a means of assault. 


“Don’t worry,” said Sambasivan. “The 
cobra isn’t alive. You see, I offer a reward for 
snakes killed and there's a specially high one 
for cobras. So the village people kept bringing 
the same one back. After I'd aid for it five 
times I took it away and made an arm-rest 
out of it. It's original and it reminds me not 
to be too trusting. I always think, don't you, 
that furniture should serve a didactic as well 
as a functional purpose. It's what you might 
call killing two snakes with one stone." 

Ernest nursed his arm and looked unsym- 
pathetically at. the arm-rest. 

“You might let me know if there are any 
other nasty surprises.” 

“There's a stuffed crocodile in the lavatory, 
that’s all. Helps to create the appropriate state 
of suspense.” 


by 
BALACHANDRA RAJAN 
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He came to the conclusion that his visitor 
didn’t approve of his philosophy of house fur- 
nishing. 

“Spectacular journey you made here,” he 
said, changing the subject. “Апа the rains have 
been the worst in living memory. I shouldn't 
have thought a jeep could ever do it." 

“Well, here I am,” said Ernest unnecessari- 
ly. 

"If you came up," said Lakshmi, “the others 
can go down. And it's about time they did too. 
They've eaten too much and over-stayed their 
welcome. And they've seen her six times as 
often as they should." 


"It can't be done," said Ernest. 


Lakshmi face coloured. “You haven't even 
seen them, and yet you take their side." 


“Nobody can get down now,” Ernest ex- 
plained. "The rain must have weakened the 
supporis of the bridge. And the jeep was pro- 
bably too heavy. Anyway, the whole structure 
cracked open, flapped in ihe air a bit and went 
down into the gorge with a tremendous crash. 
After I'd got over, of course, I filmed it all on 
ihe Bolex. In colour too. Mobile H.Q. is going 
to have plenty te brood about.” 


There was a good deal of brooding outside 
Mobile H.Q. Ernest seemed unaware of it. He 
looked with gratification at the tense circle 
of faces. 

“We're isolated.” he said. “The mosquitoes 
aren't, but we are. I’ve said it before, and now 
it’s been proved to the hilt. A mass health pro- 
gramme depends on communications.” 


He became aware of the despondency 
around him. 

“Cheer up,” he consoled them. “It isn’t 
as bad as all that. I only lost one drum of 
seventy-five per cent. wettable.” 

Lakshmi's emotions were the first to break 
loose. 

“We're done for," she wailed. "I always said 
we'd die in this filthy place. And those ghouls 
of guests will dance on our dead bodies. We're 
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SYNOPSIS 


the journalist and writer, 
Satyamurti, the orphan, Kalyanasundaram, 
the expert gathering material on arranged 
marriages, and Kubera, the manufacturer of 
cosmetics, are among the guests at Hillview, 
in the remote village of Mudalur, where 
Professor Sambasivan is spending his annual 
holiday with wife Lakshmi and young son 
Gopal. The guests have come seeking the 
hand of daughter Nalini in response ío an 
advertisement given by the Professor in the 
matrimonial columns of a leading news- 
paper. Nalini, who has just returned from 
America after three emancipating years at 
Columbia University, New York, interviews 
these young men, but does not make up her 
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marooned with them for ever in this mud- 
bath. They'll eat us out of house and home and 
hovel. And they'll ruin our daughter's delicate 
reputation." 


“Oh, it can't be as bad as that," said Sam- 
basivan, trying feebly to swim against the alli- 
terative flood. : 


“I don't want your consolations,” she snap- 
ped back. "I want a bridge built immediately 
over that gorge." 


, Ernest shook his head and looked discour- 
aging. 

"Its a major engineering project," he de- 
clared. “Eighty feet across, if it’s an inch. And 
a seven-hundred-and-nineteen-feet fall into 
the rapids. I worked it out with a stop-watch 
when the D.D.T. went down." 


"We could throw something across," sug 

: Р А =. 

gested Sambasivan. “A temporary structure 
made of rope." sora 


“How much rope do you have i - 
lur?” Ernest asked. y зей Moda 


“Seventy-eight feet," Sambasivan admit 
"But we could tie on one of Lakshmi's BEES 
saris. 

.. "And how are you going to fix the oth 
side?" enquired Lakshmi witheringly. “You'll 
souse my sari in seccotine, I suppose? Or fill it 


mind. She develops a vague sympathy for 
Satyamurti, tinds the expert on arranged 
marriages interesting, and detests Kubera 
who comes out with a suggestion to commer. 
cialise the mangoes of Mudalur with their 
legendary powers... Upon the scene appears 
an unexpected American visitor, Ernest 
Jones, the anti-malaria expert with his 
“seventy-five per cent. wettable”. He turns 
out to be a friend of Nalini's, having met her 
in America. When Sambasivan tells him of 
the advertisement offering Nalini "to the 
most suitable suitor”, he too insists on being 
accepted as a candidate. Lakshmi, who takes 
a dislike to the foreigner, resents the propo- 
sal, but is persuaded to accept him as a guest 
if not as the future son-in-law, 


ens 
dud 


y 
= 


with the coconuts that ought to be thrown at 
your head?" 


Her face brightened slightly as she thought 
of a partial solution. 


“At least the guests can trek down through 
the forest. They're no better than savages, any- 
way. Two writers, one foundling, and à glut- 
tonous witch-doctor. I've had enough of them, 
[ tell you. If it is my fate to die of starvation 
in this wilderness, let me at least perish in а 
clean house." 


"But there are elephants in the forest, 
Sambasivan protested. "These people came 
here in answer to our advertisement. he 
wouldn't be sporting to pound them into t 
undergrowth." 

Lakshmi, "wild 


"If I were a man," said le 
from 


elephants · wouldn't keep me 
Mudalur." Р 


Nalini coughed diplomatically. 


Im о 
Perhaps we could break the bad news i 
our guests. They're in it with the rest 0 


And one of them might have a useful $ 


tion.” t 
0 
The guests had so far remained aloof i 
because of any lack of curiosity, but зае ће 
the new visitor might have arrived W pec? 
same purpose as themselves. It would hav 


avin£ 
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thought ~ 
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SOHRAB TAKES LEAVE of his mother, 


scheming soldiers look on. The scene is fr 
wright, Agha Hashar Kashmir, directe 


to lead the army against Iran, while two 
om Rustam-o-Sohrab, by the famous play- 
d and produced by Habib Tanvir in 1961. 


(Photograph by author) 


BS Parsi I 


N 1870, while Bengal was laying the 

foundation of its first professional dra- 

matic company, some Parsi business 
men became interested in the arts and the 
theatre, and became the founders of the 
first professional company to use Hindus- 
tani as a language for drama. 


Pestonji Framji launched the Origin- 
al Theatrical Company and was soon fol- 
lowed, in 1877, by Khrushidji Baliwala, 
who founded the Victoria Theatrical Com- 
pany in Delhi. Adventurous and ambiti- 
ous, Baliwala once took his company to 
London, where it performed Hamlet. Un- 
aware of the development of the theatri- 
cal arts in Europe, Baliwala’s company 
failed miserably. They had to sell their 
stage equipment to return home and some 
players took small jobs to pay their pas- 
sage. - 

Among some of the famous companies 
that developed a repertory of plays and a 
paid staff were Kavasji Khatau's New Al- 
fred Theatrical Company, which continu- 
ed until the twenties, the Old Parsi Thea- 
trical Company, the Corinthian Company, 
the Alexandra Company, the Prince Thea- 
trical Company and the Imperial Theatri- 
cal Company, which remained active into 
the mid-’thirties. 

Each Parsi company had its own play- 
wright. The dramatist, the director and 
the producer were in constant consulta- 

tion. The literary quality of most plays 
was poor. The dramatist was admired 


by BALWANT GARGI 


mainly for songs, alliterative dialogue 
larded with couplets, and his skill in pro- 
viding occasions for tableaux and dance 
numbers. The companies competed with 
each other for the star writer. The scripts 
were not published because of the fear of 
plagiarism. Everything was kept as a sur- 
prise to the towns visited, where people 
expected novelty and thrills. 


The posters were splashed with: “See 
What Happens when a Man Visits a Pro- 
stitute!”, “The Robber who Turned into 
a Saint!”, “A Son’s Devotion to his Blind 
Parents!” There was also a warning to the 
theatre-goers: “Drunkards And Trouble- 
makers Will Be Handed Over To The Po- 
lice!” 


In most plays the*themes were Truth, 
Nobility, Faithfulness, and so forth, and 
the plays were based on mythology, his- 
tory, legends of the Middle Ages and 
adaptations of Shakespeare. Because of 
the need for Hindu-Muslim unity, many 
companies staged plays stressing this idea. 
Such plays included Itfaq (Unity, or The 
National Hero) and Noor-e;Watan (Light 
of the Motherland), both popular hits of 
the 'twenties. 


The best-known writer of this period 
was Agha Hashar Kashmiri, called the 
Urdu Shakespeare. Among his many fa- 
mous plays were Safaid Khoon (White 
Blood), modelled on the character of King 
Lear; Khwab-e-Hasti (The Dream World 
of Existence), a mutilated version of Mac- 
beth; and Said-e-Havas (The Victim of 
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Desire), inspired by Sbakespeare's ki 
John. The writing was sprinkled with 9 
literation, rhyming couplets and p. al E 
interludes. RET : mic 
In his later years Agha Hashar w À 
many original plays. As his art matus eh 
his lyrics became chastened and he RES K 
rhymed dialogue, alliterative Speech oat 
comic interludes and superfluous ecd ; 
Ankh ka Nasha (The Witchery of E: Ngs, 
a story about the evil influence of RC D 
stitute (Agha Hashar spent moss 1 
his time with prostitutes and had fand 
in love with one), has rounded characte 
and amazingly real scenes in a brothel, Hie 
last play, Rustam-o-Sohrab, the tragi 4 
story of the two legendary Persian heroes A: 
Rustam and his son Sohrab, is a moving UA 
drama of human passion, óf the uncon ji 
cious will to self-destruction in a father’ f 
son relationship. It has strong, masterly 
dialogue, movement and sharp, effectis. 
scenes. 


These plays (the last was never | 
staged) represent an abrupt change о 
course in the literary and dramatic direc. 
tion of these times. In some ways they are 
a precursor of modern Hindi drama and [ 
they foreshadow the Prithvi Theatres, f% 
which flourished in the ’fifties. : 


The Parsi theatre was an amalgam of § ae 
European theatre techniques and local 4 - 


еаіге 8 


pageants, farces and operatic dramas. The himself as he soars б 
sets and costumes were the nineteenth- yich over his own рт 
century Western version of Oriental course of the U. 
exotica. There was always a backdrop 
curtain painted in crude colours. My- 
thical titans raged and thundered on 
the stage. Devils soared in the air, dag- 
gers flew, thrones moved and heroes 
jumped from high palace walls. Vampire 
pits, the painted black-cloth of a general- 
ised scene and mechanical devices to oper 
ate flying figures were directly copied 
from the nineteenth-century Lyceum 
melodrama and the Drury Lane spectacles 
in London. 


The production of a play was а big- 
budget affair. In mythological plays the 
cost sometimes rose to a lakh of rupees, 
(over a million rupees in modem value): 
In a scene from the Bhagavatam жш 
by the well-known Pandit Narain Prasa? | 
Betab, Krishna multiplies himself in 
countless Krishnas; the effect of the ms | 
acle was created by arranging mirror 
and the optical illusion was complete: 


Invariably, the play opened sinet M 
prayer song, reminiscent of the nan r APT 
the classical Sanskrit stage. The асо S od 
full make-up and costume, their n BR 
folded and eyes closed, sang 8 re 
praise of Lord Shiva or some other Eke ps 
siding deity. Their make-up—@ ms f the ud 
thick coating of colours, the faces oe to V 
heroine and fairies sprayed with pur 
add lustre—was directly taken ШО 
folk-theatre spectacles. Some" and 
Sutradhara and his wife арре а ast ааа 
initiated the play. The famous yit THE 

ar Kashmiri’s Bilwa Mangal ope S ind in Championsin da 
Lord Krishna and Narada Muni tal “ond. Palmer's agg, 
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able condition of 

bhai Patel Stadium 
à couple of cyclist: 
me and said that ` 
banked cycle-trac! 
has been for some 
veritable death-t: 
Cyclists in the 
Apart from bein, 
Certain places, cr 


algam of 
ind local | 


A NEW WORLD RECORD. Valeriy Brumel, of the Soviet Union, excels 


STAGING A SPLENDID RALLY, 


national champion Jayant Vora 


scored a thrilling victory over teen-ager Ravindra Kamat to claim 
the singles crown of the Bombay Table Tennis Association Champion- 
ships. He is seen here receiving his trophy from Mrs. Gandhi, wife of 


tubulars. One spill and it means 
broken bones and joints. 


I wonder if the authorities 
are aware of the injuries sus- 
tained and, in some cases, dis- 
abilities incurred by several cy- 
clists! In the mid-'fifties, one 
of the most experienced and 
cautious cyclists in the coun- 
try, Minoo Mody, was involved 
in a nasty accident because the 
N.S.C.I. track had not been pro- 
perly swept. As ill-luck would 


Mr. Pravinchandra Gandhi, President of the Association. 


of the N.S.C.I. authorities’ al- 
leged negligence. When prac- 
tising as usual early in the 
morning, and just as she was 
about to take her last sprint, a 
dog suddenly came in her way 
and she was thrown down 
heavily from her machine. She 
injured her right elbow; and 
so bad was the fall that as a re- 
sult of the impact she also 
broke her right collar-bone. She 
was hospitalised for ten days. 
This three-times national cham- 


mas The | бина ashe soars to a height of Л b naan improvement of half gr have it, the youngster is out of pion, because of the injury sul Û | 
Oriental course of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Dual Track and Field Competition. cycling altogether, and it only fered by her, was unable to Í 
backdrop A : mU -—— -m MEE s апааа for HS i1g41 
b - гороѕ о ationa ampionships, an 18.4 
Jered E. More About a remarks Maharashtra was thus probably 1f 
an das- | NLS. C. I. about the deprived not any of ibe ae 
nd heroes de plor- ч tional title but also of the best 
Moss able condition of the Vallabh- woman cyclist's trophy. 
à pa bhai Patel Stadium in Bombay, ч Suu Я ы ahha 
ly copied a couple of cyclists approached Y — Pe ү sd wee E 
Lyceum me and said that the N.S.C.I.'s 4 1 hi zün ia's well-known sprinter, Ma- 4 
spectacles | banked cycle-track in Bombay regularly, particularly at the speaks volumes for his sporting qhu Achrekar, had a miracul- у, 
has been for some time now а joints where two slabs meet. spirit that he has not кг the ous escape when five cyclists 
vas a big- | Véritable death-trap for the This is dangerous for cyclists authorities to court for com- jn front of him, in trying to 
plays the | cyclists in the metropolis. going round the track at speeds pensation: iss Y avoids ay Say chic) were А 
of тар ‘Apart from being bumpy at of 25 to 40 Lud ond рсе М сше 2 =e пада 
ue). ; : s wi : 
8 written certain places, cracks appear and that too on machines w en tene E O 
in Prasad О his "ame is Noshir—who, in »2] 4 
nself int |. tryiùg to avoid a goat on the LE p. 
f the ш |. banked track, came down hea- " Е. 
id vily and sprained his wrist. à йл. 
o 1 b 
d with а The Club has hitherto been | 
> nandi of lucky to have escaped litiga- | 
: actors к tion. The cyclists have a case 
eir һайт and to me it appears incom- 
а 8002 re prehensible why they have not 
othe’ ike taken up the matter with the 
m of t authorities so far. 
tb ae To give yet another inst- Я 
times E ; E ance of the stepmotherly treat- EE L1 
eared 2. шш ape VOTE E at А. OP ESE cutee ment accorded to ge I ap pub 
маһа © vith T NODE ; sr sinks his putt at the 18th for three to win t e ritis v jen given to understan y r. 
pens iy Cha INNING Б TT. American Ата Баш (at right) is Australian golfer Kel Nagle, who finished Wr Ladak and Achrekar that 
j talk! fond. Palmer's aggregate was 276—a par-smashing record im the 
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|... Views On Education — 


AMONG MS critics of the sys- 
А tem of education -introduced 
_ into India by the British, Mahat- 
. ma Gandhi and Tagore occupy à 
prominent place. They were not 
content. with merely pointing out 
the defects in the system but also 


tical utility of what they suggest- 
ed. Dr. В. S. Mani, in his exhaus- 
tive study of the subject, Educa- 
tional ideas and ideals of Gandhi 
and Tagore, (New Book Society. of 
India, New Delhi, Rs. 15), analy- 
ses the outlook of these two emi- 
nent thinkers, the aims of educa- 
tion as enunciated by them and 
the evolution of their ideas. In- 
cidentally he tells: a great deal 
about the philosophy of life as 

. conceived and expounded by them. 
This approach is but appropriate 
because the kind of education in 
which one believes depends upon 
one's- conception of the perfect 
social order. | 


There is, however, one serious 
limitation from which Dr. Mani's 
study suffers. He has only praise 
and admiration for every idea as- 
sociated with Gandhi and Tagore. 
He has not cared to consider whe- 
ther one ought to accept blindly 
everything they said about the 
British system of education. 
more balanced view will show 
us that the system was never rigid, 
that it underwent numerous modi- 
fications from time to time and 
that, in spite of its numerous de- 
fects, it produced a class of intelli- 
gentsia who fought for the free- 
dom of the country and for the 
social emancipation of the people. 
Moreover, it is open to question 
whether the basic system of educa- 
tion assuciated with Mahatma Gan- 
dhi can bring about the education 
of the whole man which is his 
ideal. The shortcomings in 

. Tagore's system are fewer no 
doubt, but such experiments are 
racticable only in a society which 

is predominantly rural. 


M. V. 


Inside Morocco 


MIXTURE of travelogue with 
journalistic -and political re- 
poraga by the author of 37 other 
oks indicated on the fly-leaf, 
Rom Landau’s Morocco Indepen- 
dent (Allen & Unwin, 35s.) is yet 
so thorough and has so much 
factual information to. offer that 
any reader will be fascinated who 
takes some interest, be it in 
underdeveloped or newly inde- 
pendent countries, in Africa, in the 
world of Islam, or merely in the 
great changes that are taking place 
during our lifetime. 


This book on independent Mo- 
rocco, sub-titled “Under Muham- 
med the Fifth", is the tenth that 
the author has written оп the 
country and it deals mainly with 
the last five years of King Muham- 
med's reign, but it was planned to 
-cover the period 1956-61 even be- 
fore the tragic death of that extra- 
ordinary monarch. 


To the Indian reader the special 
problems of transition from colo- 
nial to ‘independent status and 
administration will be of special 
interest. 


Though Professor Landau makes 
no bones about his deep sympathy 
for the formerly colonised peoples 

enerally, and for the Moroccans 
In particular, he is not blind to the 
shortcomings of an inexperienced 
administration. 


` with a remarkable freedom from 
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One gains from his descrip- 
tions the impression - that th 
Moroccans have generally а deep- 
er feeling for the beauty of 
nature, as well as for the folklo- 
ristic and religiously rooted tra- 
ditional va 
Berber cul р 
newly independent nations 


for theirs. 


have 


are vivid and clear, almost ethno- 
graphical. One would wish that 
Professor Landau had dwelt a little 
longer оп these anthropological 
descriptions, for they give a happy 
union of a popularly understand- 
able travelogue W ith scientific 
description, even if they are some- 
what controversial in places, as for 
instance in the thought-provoking 
comparisons: of the five-beat dance 
of the Moroccans, Basques, an 
peoples of Crete with. those of the 
Muslims in the U.S.S.R. 


The deep-seated differences be- | 
tween North and South in Mo- | 
rocco, between Arab and Berber | 
Moroccans, as well as between 
French and Spanish former colo- 
nisers, are well brought out. ! 


The myth of anti-Jewish feelings 
or of harsh treatment of the Jews 
at the hands. of the Moroccans 
seems to-be effectively exploded 
in this volume, though certain.ten- 
sions are described, and that in a 
way which suggests that Jewish 
snobbishness is as much. at fault 
here as. Muslim narrowness of 
outlook. 


The problem of Islamic tradi- 
tion and of the role it plays in 
independent Morocco, especially 
among the more acculturated 
youth, is sympathetically treated 
and with knowledge, as well as 


good progre 


has all th 


condescension. 
"U. R. E. | 


Competent Cameos 
(Tamil) 


Tamil short story was first 
put in the modernist mould 
over two decades ago, in the days 
when magazines such as Manikodi 
featured the writings of "Pudumai- 
pittan", Pichamurti, Ku. Pa. Raja- 
gopalan and others. But the initial 
flowering of experimental excite- 
ment, which sought to transplant 
the trends of "New Writing" from 
abroad, is now a mere memory. 
And, in general, the short story in 
Tumil continues in its sedate pat- 
tern, with the defined plot, the 
leisurely narrative and the stock 
situations. 


N. Raghunathan in his Rasikan | 
Kathigal (Vigneswara  Publica- 
tions, Madras 4; Rs. 3) elects to 
take the middle road in the matter ў 
cf style and structure, and in the 
tcn stories presented in the collec- 
tion under review offers compe- 
fent cameos of life in Tamilnad. | 
The vagaries of colloquialism are |“ 
fully exploited' in the dialogue to 
render the authentic touch and, ] 
with a sure eye for scene and set- | 
ting, the author manages to sur- | 
mount the pitfalls of pedestrian ed 
narration. Perhaps because tradi- 
tional thought in the land of the 
Tamils leans more towards a per- 
sonal philosophy than to psycho- 
logy, we have here little of char- 
acter. probing or analysis of a si- 
-tuation. { 


It тау. be, too, that Mr. Raghu- 
nathan, a veteran journalist, has 
not had time to sharpen his tal- 
ents to suit the,creative pen. But 
even as an-"amateur" short story 
writer he measures up to the pro- 
fessional in the field. 
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The Perfect Milk Food for Babies 


JS. V. V. 


7 BOMBAY ^ CALCUTTA . MADRAS 5 


с Ooh! heres my Glaxo | 


АП babies love Glaxo and they make Such 
ss on- it. Made from specially selected. 
milk, with added iron and vitamin D, Glaxo 
e goodness of mother’s milk at its best, 
Se For a free copy of the Glaxo Baby Book, Pus 
50 nP..in stamps (towards postage). 

to Glaxo, Worli, 


[GLAXO-LABORATORIES (INDIA) PRIVATE £ 
NI 


j| We Swissair chefs 
just go for 

gourmet guests 
...and they love 

ll the way we pamper 
their palates 


EW are more qualified than 
F Donald Keene, Professor of 
dd Solna Univer- 
, to analyse and inter; 
the subtle face behind the slick P 
ade of contemporary Japan: a cou- 
ple of months ago he received Jap- 
an's highest literary award for his 
contribution to Japanese letters, 
and while in Calcutta, early this 
ear, he confirmed the report that 
e had played actor's roles in Japa- 
nese classical drama (anyone con- 
versant with the impossible nuan- 
ces of Noh and Kabuki personae 
wil know what that signifies!). 
Following up his two-volume an- 
thology of Japanese literature, his 
text-and-photograph survey called 
Living Japan, and his translations 
of Osamu Dazai's novels, Keene 
has translated three short works 
of fiction by contemporary Japan- 
ese novelists—“The Songs of Old 
Mountain" by Shichiro Fukasawa, 
“Ohan” by Chiyo Uno, and "Ast- 
ers" by Jun Ishikawa—published 
under the title The Old Woman, 
the Wife, and the Archer (Hut- 
chinson, 18s.). They are brilliant 
examples of "transcreation", keen- 
ly—no pun intended!—realised and 
delicately presented. 


All three deal with the Japan be- 
fore Westernisation; Fukasawa’s 
story is based on a Buddhist leg- 
end and set around the year 1850; 
Chiyo Uno’s “Ohan” is set in the 
beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury but has a “timelessness” 
which is accentuated, says Keene, 
by the "old-fashioned dialect em- 
ployed by the narrator"; and Ishi- 
kawa's tale is somewhere in the 
thirteenth century or earlier (the 
past summoned up by it “is stained 
with evil and blood, but its themes 
are no less intelligible today than 
in the middle ages"). 


Keene's reason for selecting 
these "ancient"stories is "to dis- 
cover something of the hidden river 
of the past that flows beneath 
modern Japan", because their im- 
mense popularity with Japanese 
readers indicates that, in S ite of a 
superficial infatuation with West- 
ern culture, the Japanese are still 
profoundly affected by traditional 
mores. 


The tensions that beset Japan 
are best observed by contrasting 


But this is merely to indicate the 
absorbing quality of the plot. These 
novels are distinguished by extra- 
ordinarily skilful techniques of 
story-telling, everything is handled 
with a superb sense of economical 
evocation. They are like butter- 
flies pinned on a wall which sud- 
denly fly off when examined close- 
ly; yet there is nothing tenuous or 
tinsel about them. “In the moon's 
drenching light they pledged their 
love again, this time without 
words," runs a sentence in the last 
story. Very significant, that, for in 
these stories a drenching of mean- 
ing with feeling a heightened 
awareness of lifes transitory 
moon-like beauty, a concern for 
the complex ambiguities, and a de- 
votion to the innocent simplicities 
(without becoming naivetes) of 
love, and, ultimately, a profound 
worldlessness, the meaningful sil- 
ence that is the peak of the story- 
teller’s art. Or, as Chekov put it, 
art is a jagged piece of mirror 
serenely reflecting the moon by a 
riverside; it is tangentially com- 
plete and satisfying, like these 
memorable stories. 


Р.І. 
Set Formula 


IKE caviare and oysters, the spy 
stories of Ian Fleming are very 
much an acquired taste. They are 
written rigidly to a formula. His 
hero, cloak-and-dagger man James 
Bond, is a gourmet and a mulierast, 
with a penchant for blondes, who 
may vary from air hostesses to 
Mata Haris among his adversaries. 
Each of Mr. Fleming's ten books to- 
date—with Diamonds Are Forever 
as his outstanding opus—contains a 
succulent meal, with wines to 
match, ordered by Bond, in addi- 
tion to a bout of love described in 
the utmost intimate detail. Sadism, 
fisticuffs, battles with submachine- 
guns, and a strong anti-Communist 
bias are other ingredients, and each 


Three Stories From Japan 


volume has a quota of superb des- 
criptive writing. 


. Bond invariably returns from the 
jaws of death and is invigorated by 
a Lucullan repast and an orgy in 
bed. Mr. Fleming's latest offering 
The Spy Who Loved Me (Cape, 
15s.) runs very much to pattern, 
though there is a slight deviation. 
The first eighty pages are devoted 
to the young heroine's unfortunate 
amorous experiences in England. 
This study in sex is perhaps over 
lengthy, and possibly irrelevant, 
but it is the best part of the book. 
The rest of the tale moves to a 
motel in New York State and is 
orthodox James Bond, with no 
punches pulled. Readers who have 
vet to acquire the taste of Тап 
Fleming's work might do well to 
start with The Spy Who Loved Me, 
which is excellent entertainment 
throughout. A special word of 
praise is due to the publishers for 
we cover design and format of the 
ook. 


In Durbari Style 


N Men, Matter and Me (Asia, 

Rs. 7) R. V. M. С. Ramarau—for- 
merly the Yuvaraja of Pithapur- 
am—ebulliently confronts readers 
with an autobiographical fragment. 
His story begins well and one anti- 
cipates an interesting, amusing and 
intelligent record. Alas, the narra- 
tive dwindles away into a string of 
anecdotes and soon becomes shal- 
low and second-rate. (“On my 
own, I read a lot of pornographic 
literature through the good offices 
of my friends. I found it captivat- 
ing.") 

Sri Ramarau has an unorthodox 
philosophy; he aspired to be a kind 
of Omar Khayyam as he always 
felt that the Bhagaved Gita and 
the Rubaiyat were "the two works 
indispensable for'the salvation of 
ihe small man". Presumably the 
fact that he "hates ugly women 
both in the drawing-room and, 
perhaps more so, in the bed-room” 
is intended to represent the Khay- 
yamesque side of his peculiar ego. 
'"^ beautiful woman and a chubby 
child—he further adumbrates— 
are "things of beauty and joy for 
ever" (sic) and he confesses that 
he played with women "as if they 
were toys". Life was lavish for the 
Yuvaraja—‘liveried waiters, vin- 
tage champagne... and all that, 


ittle, tubercular, contempor- 
me ршде of angst in Dazai ang 
Akutagawa with the hierarchica 
patterns and superstition-cum-fail 
noticeable in these novels pane 
first story deals with a lord of Ms 
nano Province who loathe og 
age and ordered old people to l 


the best flowers and the finest ci- 
gars"—and the very best soaps! 
(“І could not stand women with 
bad odour.") There is a generous 
sprinkling of snobisme—"I cannot 
help recalling what the Duke of 
Windsor told me at a dinner in 
Реті 
left alone on mountainsides te ee 
te [s |t-sacrific- 
А musste who was 50 he Ja- 
КЕЛ | ing ideal”; and the is 
AR panese 1 ed with the super- 
e suggests at 
SEN the Western 
the mixture of 
ief that in tradi- 
accorded to 
d the miracul- 


It is all very durbari and trivial 
and, in the light of the author's 
descent from riches, somewhat 
nauseating. (“Bare living is so ex- 
pensive. Even the cost of railway 
travel in dusty compartments and 
with stinking fellow travellers has 
become prohibitive.) A family 
feud is aired and a spate of naive 
moralising adds sogginess to the 
igmarole. 
rigma EM 
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ROBERTSON DAVIES, noted 
Canadian author and critic. 

(Photograph by Karsh of 
stories 0: Ottawa) 
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Hindi publishing concern of Delhi, orga- 
nised a literary seminar recently. The 
subject under discussion was: What is the 
reason for the growing gap between the 
life of the people and the literatures of the 
various Indian languages since Independence? 
A respéctable number of writers attended the 
function, although languages other than Hindi, 
Urdu and Punjabi were not adequately repre- 
sented. A few papers were read and a few 
speeches delivered; most speakers were un- 
happy with the wording of the subject, and 
there were some whose unhappiness extended 
to the subject itself. 


R AJKAMAL PRAKASHAN, a leading 


The underlying assumption of the formula- 
tion, viz., the existence of the “gap” and its 
“growth” since Independence, was disputed by 
almost all participants who spoke for Hindi— 
among them Dr. Namvar Singh, Srikant Verma, 
Sivadan Singh Chauhan, Nemi Chand Jain and 
Yashpal. Some pointed out novels published 
after Independence which contradicted the theo- 
ry of the “gap”. Among the works mentioned 
were Майа Aanchal and Parati Parikatha by 
Renu, Saagar Lehren aur Manushya by Uday 
Shankar Bhatt, Bhoole Bisre Chitra by Bhaga- 
wati Charan Verma and Jhootha Sach by Yash- 
pal. It is surprising, however, that only those 
novels were mentioned that obviously conform 
to the familiar implications of the expression, 
“life of the people". Thus, while disagreeing 
with the wording of the formulation, many of 
the speakers were in implicit agreement with 
the usual interpretation of “life of the people”, 
as well as with the absolute necessity for lite- 
rature to be close to that “life”. The concept 
of closeness, in its turn, had undertones which 
most people seemed to accept wholly. In their 
enthusiasm to establish the closeness of Hindi 
literature to the life of the people, a few speak- 
ers referred to the "inhumanistic, decadent” 
literature of the "West.with unconcealed and, 
shall I say, undeserved superiority. The Indian 
in the prodigious role of the Jagadguru was in 
painful evidence in such lofty pronouncements. 


After the few written statements in the 
beginning—those by Dr. Namvar Singh and 
Srikant Verma being extremely illuminating, 
although at places mutually contradictory— 
the discussion got diverted into a hackneyed 
dispute between two oversimplified approaches 
to literature: the writer’s social responsibility 
and his individual responsibility qua writer, I 
call it hackneyed because it has raged among 
our writers since long before Independence, and 
jt unfortunately seems to be an eternal pre- 
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that such controver- 
if not positively 
f the naive way 
d, even those 
the basis of 


with us. I feel 
mately fruitless, 
arly because 0 
hich we descen 
e expected, on 


occupation 
sies are ulti 
harmful, particul 
of thinking to W 
of us who can bi 
actual writing, to know better. 

Having expressed my dissent from the 
general tenor of the discussion, I wish to exa- 
mine first of all the implication of the expres- 
sion, “li ple", I mean the implica- 
tion that seemed to be prevalent among most 
participants at the seminar. By “people” is 
meant the common people, the masses, the 
workers and the peasants, although certain 
layers of the middle class would not be rigidly 
excluded. Similarly, “life” means life in its 
miore visible, more palpable, even more glaring 


and, in the context of our own country, more 


painful aspects. I am saying this on the basis 
discussions with 


of many similar debates and 
regard to even pre-Independence literature. 
Understood thus, such literature as would be 
considered close enough to the life of the peo- 
ple will have to deal with the most pressing 
problems of the largest section of society— 
problems such as want and disease, struggles 
for and aspirations to better conditions of liv- 
ing, ignorance and superstition, the tension 
between the old and the new or, to be Indian, 
between Time and Eternity. 
. LJ ° 
OREOVER, such a literature will have to 
satisfy certain expectations with regard to 
form and style. In form it would not be com- 
plex or experimental to the extent of going 
beyond the comprehension of the masses 
whose life it seeks to portray or mould; in 
style also it must be simple enough to be ac- 
cessible to those very masses. With this as a 
general, if not a categorical, imperative, all 
writers who aspire to significance or who de- 
serve to be called socially responsible must 
sacrifice their comparatively "narrow indivi- 
dual" experience; they must also sacrifice con- 
cern for perfection or sophistication or inno- 
vation in form „and style. Such writers will, 
as a rule, be less psychological and more a 
ciological, less complicated and more 
less detached and more р i Popular, 
: urposive, though not 
necessarily less romantic and more realisti. 
less sentimental and more restrained. I de 
suggesting that the emergence of E Sd ae 
will be a total literary disaster. In the ae 
manifestations such a literature will Eod 
definition be less great than the literat З ү 
is not close to the lif ше which 
е. е of the people in thi 
Specific sense. 2 
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PEOPLE" Ж 7 
I submit that only if we continue "n 
interpret “the life of the people” in some fo М 
sense can We have some justification. f 
regretting the "gap" and its "growth" i D. 
Independence. I must hasten to add in ni y! 
terms that I consider such an interna 
very restrictive, but more about that later. n 


Now about the reason for the "gap", within E 
the narrow framework of the above interpre. | 
tation. I shall mention the reason that seems | 
to me to be most literary, if not the most im- 
portant. I think there is an understandable P 
reaction among our writers to the pre-Indepen- $ 
dence closeness between life and literature. At | 
its "closest" the pre-Independence Hindi ani P 
Urdu literature tended to be indistinguishable | 
from political tracts, sociological pamphlets or f 
romantic-sentimental balderdash. This may f 
have been necessary in those days; it is no lon- f 
ger so now. Not that all urgencies of the older к 
variety have suddenly evaporated after Inde- 
pendence. Hunger and pain, both spiritual and 
physical, have not ceased to torment and ins- 
pire the post-Independence writer. But it will 
be conceded that some urgencies of the new 
kind, of the kind that are not always percep- 


tibly of a general application or a mass appeal, 


have begun to claim the attention of the wie 
I would include, 


ter. Among these urgencies 
apart from the psychological tensions of te 
educated middle classes including the writers 
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themselves, the much closer attention to fom 
and style that our writers pay as compal 
es. Before fr 


with pre-Independence tim 


such writers were in a minority, often 
disregarded minority. Now their numbet? 
laint about the 


increased; hence the comp 


In the end, I wish to dispute the 
tion that being close to the 


means only producing Literature 
or even 


x 
trayal in its most widely and imme iste pest 
cessible forms. Such an 
produce an artificial uniformi 
concerns, at worst it will once agal e 
to the proliferation of the ephemera "omen 
clusive commitment to matters © t «pfo d 
I think we should interpret the {6 the №! 
the people” broadly enough to aspe" 
make his choice with regard to the 85 

life and sections of the people oF е 
individuals inspiring him 
paper. We should not, moreover, g 


find hi ‘ching his medium an Pa E 
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ing with his form. An mes 

think far more than the usual aden y 
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too easy ¢ 
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CN ; PAINTED GLASS 
ui ^ Bui 
JiS [i HE moving pencil point is regarded line. S ; 
i A Е as the creator of the 4 

he“ ] he РУПЕ line as the creator of a plane, the moving plane 3 
ag @ | of ator of volume." Proceeding thus, on the simple tem 
pa. | E few problems of interpr visualised by Klee, an artist should meet Wi 
ed ; Aue | such naivete—it is the pr ation! But a Sunday painter cannot deli j В 
A mind. preserve of genius and of the unalloyed, orig" p E 
So! ж, * [ | п 

1$, Conscious of thi i es 1 
i | scious of this point, Karni Singh, Maharaj i r, does 10 | 
ur | сЕ оа D his selt-imposed lessons with pant o HEISE palete 
id .{ stupendous t FA aspiring artist, does he assume he can meet ful y й 
thii | OD FE EES with S set by the creative mind. His approach an attitu |. 
OM || confesses in o pride or prejudice. “I know nothing about агі, me ТА 
uen | and, to be frank humour and humility. “I never received any trani? 
9d азаю be frank, When I face the canvas I don't know what I am £04 à 
C. l GC оге SUR Shen I attempt a planned picture. Even then it Ш" 

id omething different from what I had: visualised.” 
v" the brush опе day jm ner interest in painting, Karni Singh. tool | 
on? recreated scene but „years ago: not to master the mystery ора | р 
3, j ut to relax in the warmth of colour and the visa£e ? | a 
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inted pattern. “I discovered to my surprise that in a mome 

раве Esncentration one gains the perfect feeling of eaten 

A Member of Parliament since 1952, Karni Singh’s main in- 
lerests, outside the world of duties and responsibilities, are Aging 
and shooting. In “Supersonic Transport", which he considers his 
favourite among the 30 and odd compositions he has created to 
date, he projects a vision of the future, when a traveller can beat 
the clock and the calendar. (A superb marksman, Karni Singh 
has represented India in several international shooting champion- 
ships, including the Rome Olympics. He is the editorial adviser 
ifleman.) М 


It would not be incongruous for a princely personage to elect 
to laze in the luxury of leisure, but Karni Singh is, fortunately, 
averse to the thought of not profiting in knowledge or experience 
at any hour he can claim as his own. Since his childhood the 
camera has been a source of joy in his pursuit of subjective 
thoughts; striving to capture the essence of beauty. He can handle 
the cine-camera with professional exactitude, and, now, painting 
affords him a more personal and direct means of self-expression. 


The problems of style and technique are still to be evaluated 


by Karni Singh, but, in a way, it is better that a Sunday painter 
yearning the principles of art himself does not rush in search of a 

‘signature. At 38, Karni Singh still has time to evolve a significant 
mode of expression and emerge, through trial and error, an artist 
in his own right. 


Today it is important that the visible flaws of an amateur hand 
do not reveal themselves, and in the work of Karni Singh there 


is little that jolts the eye or jostles the vision. : 
S: NIE 
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EN i 5 
үү E did not begin our watery conver- E 


sation in ‘earnest until we. were 
well along Highway 35.5 


‘We are real glad,” Vickers began, “to 
have Singleton and his baby among us.” | 
Vickers explained that Texas-was a dry 

- and flat state, and Freeport was one of 
many. Bluebonnet towns which experien- 
ced-periods of water scarcity. Rain deposit- 
ed Freeport's drink supply: hundreds of 
miles away, somewhere in the rolling 
countryside north of Houston, and it took 
three or four years of underground travel- 
ling through many natural formations for 
the elixir to arrive at Freeport water sand, 
250 feet below the surface. To recover the 
spore of rainfall, the town had drilled seven 
18-inch wells. The artesian head. of the 
"water was about 150 feet up, electrically- 
generated pumps carried it the rest of the 

way. Each well cóuld yield as much as 350 

gallons of water per minute, and two 

pumps could provide the residents with a 

million gallons a day (the total output of 
the distillation factory). 


“It seems," Vickers said, “that nature 
takes good care of us, except of course 
when we have droughts.” 


* 2 * * 


WE were racing along the highway. On 
our left we passed a Pan American 
petrol field, on our right a small refinery, 
and then some rice-fields. 


“You know,” Singleton said—he seem- 
ed a silent sort of man—“to nurse these 
rice seeds and eliminate weeds and that 
sort of thing, you have to flood these pad- 
dies with 12 or 13 inches of water. Nature 
may give us a lot of Н.О, but she also 
drinks it like a battalion of elephants.” 


"Even as it is" Vickers resumed, 
“there are two snags in our Freeport 
water-table. If there is a drought in the 
northern parts, we feel its effects three or 
four years later, and the water we screw 
out of the ground is technically brackish, 
since the ratio of dissolved salts to water 
is about 1,100 to 1 million parts of water. 
(According to the Department of Health, 
sea-water contained about 35,000 dissolv- 
ed parts of salt per million parts of HzO; 
brackish ranged upward from 1,000 parts 

` of dissolved salts per million parts of 
water; and the Department had ordained 
that potable water ought to have no more 
than 1,000 and, preferably, less than 500 
parts per million.) 

; “Now Singleton's machine,” Vickers 
went on, “produces gin-clear water which 
has no more than 30 or 40 parts of dis- 
solved salts, so that, as soon as we mix it 

- with our supply, we have a very health- 
ful, soft water. All us town folk—there are 
about 11,000 of us—like the water real 
good.” Business men thought the coffee was 
softer; the dirty boys of the town happily 
climbed into the tub because the colour 


* The author here refers to his drive from 
A the Houston aerodrome to the conyer- 
d ; sion plant at Freeport with Harold 
Singleton, the federal representative at 
Freeport, and T. C. Vickers, the müni- 
cipal water superintendent. 
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- ecstatic because with little soap they 
‘make more suds. 
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' platform was absolutely essential; aside 
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car ater А 


from holding on to these suspensions, {ү A 


of the bath was more bluish than, yellow; 
served as a deck for engineers, who ha 


old ladies claimed their kidneys worked 
better; cooks agreed the new water im- 
proved the taste of the food because it did 
not leave film on the aluminium pots; and 


economically-minded housewives were 
could 


on all right. A 
Singleton insisted on my climbi 

with him all the way to the top. Be 

slightly acrophobic, I hesitantly follow. ed 


On the day of the announcement of 
the new water, one or two parents had 
tried to palm off the stomach upsets of 


their babies on the gin-clear water. Anti- 1 
cipating such superstitious complainers, where we pipe the water." 


the municipal officers had secretly piped 1 didn't look down. I crouch 

| > ` ed besi 

in the de-salinated water two weeks be- him among the SOUS ЕРИ TES ы 

їоге. БЕСЕ gi- 
"I suppose, Harold, the only unhappy “Like a healthy human,” he bern m 

man in our town now is the man who sells “every part of this X NES hacks E 

distilled water in bottles," Vickers said. tion. That slimy water озү үзүр he 


“Yeah, he’s the odd man out, all right,” - warmed up, “is first picked up and car- 
Singleton said, laughing. ried by our pumps to the four overhang- 


ing heat-exchangers. You can picture these 
(yn So ee зы ск есы 
by VED MEHTA 
ERES de ean see LA e 


After checking in in the hotel, cooling 5 А q 
myself in front of the air-conditioning keeps on eo heated, шш үре seas 
ducts, and having a cold buffet lunch, zd ren em a "uu NS QS out 135 
drove out with Singleton to the plant. а flos eit, e t P Ih zi warm enough. 
From a distance, it looked like a silhouette’ Low ee t о. КОС, aerating tank, \ 
of a two-pound saltines box. Singleton where the non-com ustibie S aSa S 
parked the car and we walked into a carbon dioxide, dissolved oxygens, are re. 
small, ivory-coloured building, which con- moved, crass the. und dissolvent 
sisted of a restful panama-green outer Pure and. non-corrosive сау; 

lobby, dominated by a lady who was in- 
troduced to me as the Girl Friday of the 
office, and a cubicle with Singleton’s desk. 
His room was flanked by a glass wall 
which looked out on the operating room, 
the rest of the saltine building. 


time clutching both the handrails. “There” 
he said, when we had finally arrived 
pointing somewhere, “is the flume, -from 


sort of two-way.-street. From one side is 
coming the dirty and cold sea-water, from 
the other the hot distilled-product water, 
Both the mains are contiguous, so, as the 


distilled water is cooled, the undistilled [| 


* * x* 


LE an alchemist mesmerised by his ma- 
chines and methods, Singleton went on 
raptürously explaining the stages of water 
transformation. He seemed to have given 
the same speech to countless other visitors, 
I followed him out of the door next апа, once the sluice-gates of his words 
to his desk, and there in the open, facing меге opened, there was no end to his lec- 
me, was the water factory. It had a sil- ture—it flowed on like a swift current. 
very, weather-beaten look, and hissed with “The warmed-up de-aerated water trave 
the escaping rush of the steam, like a through more of these exchangers, about 
colossal train engine. Much of the equip- twenty-three of them in all, and, when it: 
ment of the two-storey construction was finally reaches effect number one, it’s very 
made out of cheap carbon steel, insulated hot. Now in all these vessels there are some 
with calcium silicate, which in turn was more heat-exchangers lying in wait—yow 
corseted with asphalted chicken wire mesh. can picture them as sort ofa heating ele 


On our left was a medium-sized pit, filled ment in a kettle. (If you were to open. on 
with slimy, dirty water and little floating of these babies, 1 mean heating elemen 
crabs and fishes. Singleton explained that -up, you would lind about twenty-four feet 
a complicated network of harbours, canals long thin tubes, lined up like so m 

И As the ш“ 


strings on a piano soundboard.) AS 
treated water is making its pilgrimage ^ 
the heating element of the first effect, V 
simultaneously have also been piping 
steam. from outside the. plant. 
“As soon as the water flows ! 
heat-exchanger of the first effect, 5 
is already there to boil the incoming, 
at a temperature of about 250 degree pe 


and field pipes brought the murky Gulf- 
water to the pool beside us, from where it 
was pumped up to the plant for purifica- 
tion. 

Then he proceeded to sort out for me . 
the jumble of mechanical limbs confront- 
ing us. The hangings from each of the two 
platforms were tanks, pumps and heat- 
exchangers. Yes, all the forty-eight 
columns on the ground level were neces- 
sary to support the twelve gargantuan 
vessels, or effects, above, for none of them 
weighed less than twenty-four, and some 
of them as much as thirty-four, tons. No, 
the giants couldn't have been made an inch 
shorter than forty-five feet, because . the 
main burden of de-salting water. fell on 
their shoulders. The second and the roof 


team 
ter 


turned into steam also. 
of the sea steam shoots up Jn 
-and the rest of it,.since it conta 
by law of gravity drips down an 


to 


ins solids 
е 


in the series of previous .ехс 
steam heat is transferred. to 
through the tubular walls. 


now and again to look into the mouths | 
the giants to see if everything was goj a dE 


him up the narrow, grating steps, all the | 


exchangers as sort of transfer heat units; a | 


like | 


into the | 


deen 
that almost instantly the sea-Water 8 cena x 
About five ре pout ] 
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ig 


shocked the Indian literary world. Tt 


HE death of Nirala in tragic circumstances 
uf articularly shocked the Hindi 


T writers 
Ons, it 


into a realisation of their own sad pli 

10 had ү not being read and appreciated by hoe 
rd | 0 ightened and effective section of their peo- 
atas of e p The story of Nirala's life is the story of 
ging Ж Peat suffering and sacrifice for the cause of 
с E 5 di. The CO nua MODE орнап as the me- 

_ 4 T f instruction and administration al] 
ing up. f dium ountry fifteen years after independence js 
Being a great QE to the аца develop- 
) the Indian personality. Nirala i 
owed ment Cheer for it every moment of mt 285 
all the d S the t A .his life. 
Th = He knew that the true joys and sufferings, the 
ere, hopes and aspirations of his people could not 
arrived, be expressed through a foreign medium, so he 
e, from devoted his jene life to the cause of Hindi, 

his mother tongue. 

3 К uryakant Tripathi Nirala was born in 
| beside | 1896 to Brahmin parents of eastern Uttar Pra- 
r magi- desh in a district which has given many dis- 

tinguished poets and critics to the Hindi langu- 
E. age in modern times. Four hundred years ago, 
egan, —) this very district produced Tulsidas who gave 
a func- India one of its most popular works, the Rama- 
ore," he charitamanasd. z Nirale’s parents moved to 
N ahishadal in Bengal in search of employment, 
MC Мап the result that he was nurtured in a 
ang- Bengali atmosphere. He spoke and wrote 
ire these _ fluent Bengali and some of his earliest works 
units; a were Ves in that 1 HEURES EN to 
i ў indi after he came into contact with his 
2 ses talented SS Who had Бег паара insight 
e into the Hin: anguage. By the time he was 
t water, twenty he had lost both his parents and was 
о, as the | soon to lose pis ate. У was Persona rely, de- 
distilled , voted to his wife and for a long time after 
t her death he would roam the cremation ground 
the sean of his village in search of a bead or broken 
out 135 lass-bangle which he would press to his ach- 
| enough. ing heart. His C npud sec Ба mad, and, 
i ink, | sitting on a small hillock, he would for hours 
TE = watch the floating corpses on the river. His 
iot) strong physique and athletic body withstood 
S, аге те- | the ravages of grief for some time but in the 
lissolvent end hunger conquers everything. So entrust- 
jag his baby son and infant daughter to his 
pone ino law he went to Calcutta in search 
of a living. 

yy his ma- Ў Б 
| went on T was in Calcutta in 1921 that Nirala came 
s of water directly into contact with the teachings of 
ave given Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. These made a 
^ visitors lasting impression upon the mind of the young 
NY VISILOTS, poet and laid the foundation of his philosophi- 
s words a 6 er that time he та ап er 
is lec- е Ramakrishna Mission and was editor of a 
Dd ndi magazine called Samanvaya, published by 
Js the Mission. Throughout this period Nirala 
ter trave Was in poor financial circumstances and he 
'ers, about had to take up any work that came his way. 
d, when it} In his spare time he read voraciously and was 


ie Yery much influenced by the writings of 
е, it's very Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore and other 


e are some ngali revivalists. His first poetic inspiration 
wait—yor are to him when he was in Calcutta, He 
eating ele Fs slated much of Rabindranath, Bankim and 

enone} prat and wrote all the poems that were later 
оор 1 шде in his collection Parimal. He often 
; eleme? | "iequented the theatre in Calcutta and kept 
y-four feet | fompany with musicians and athletes. Swami 
e so many} ,"ekananda excelled in boxing, and Nirala 

the ш” $55 а champion wrestler and revelled іп phy- 
AS 0| al feats. Whenever he was introduced to 
grimage $ young men, dreaming of writing poetry, he 
г effect, W | Would question them first about their health 
1 piping in| not interest in games. He believed that it was 


Possible to write good poetry without a 
ong and vigorous body. Like Vivekananda 


Str 


ку as gifted with a resonant voice and 
led classical music. 


ws into d | 


к, Duri ti jation 
i i, ting the years of his active assoc 
mre 30 | dh the Ramakrishna movement, Nirala drank 
can be a the fountain of Vedanta. While edit- 
pue cei je Samanvaya he lived in the premises 
ive PF it jf along’, Udbodhan-Karyalaya, in Bagh Bazar, 
nto УРО” ' Sye With sadhus. It was here that he met 
ins soli] hing, Saradananda in 1922. Nirala identifie 
tan sett? | ing E completely with the Mission, consider- 
; a ш his very own. 
parm пее | Му interest in the 
t Misja Lucknow he took а keen interest i 
er mes the i Ons activities and supplied its library 
hated wat | oks and periodicals, participating in its 
the 
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Spiritual Impact Of Ramakrishna On Nirala 


by KAMALA RATNAM 


aite ‘work’ of Viveka- 
iE omething like this comes out 


ou must know that it i i - 
nanda who {9 Speaking s at it is Viveka 


Sri Ramakrishna placed the e erience of 
Vedanta above a mere knowledge oft. The ds 
proach of Sankaracharya and others before 
him was more dispassionate and dialectic, a 
mere intellectual examination. Sri Ramakrishna 
added to it the element of feeling and the truth 
of experience. Nirala's poetry possesses this 
same quality of truth and experience. He is not 
satisfied with merely an intellectual examina- 
tion of the situation. He is more concerned 
about its impact on persons. And this is what 
makes him such a great and Eifted poet. In 
one „of his Pest-known poems. “Jago phir ek 
bar!” ("Awake ye! once again”) written in 1921 
when he was residing with sanyasins in the 


premises of the Balakrishna Press, he reminds 
us of: 


The great message of the rishis 
Mystically given to atoms and sub-atoms, 
“You are great 
Always great, 
This weakness, cowardice, 
Submission to desires is transitory, 
You are the very Brahman, 
The entire expanse of the Universe 
Does not equal the speck of dust upon 
your foot"— 
Arise and awake ye, once again! 


How reminiscent are these lines of the 
fiery words often uttered by Swami Viveka- 
nanda, “Uttishthata, Jagrata, Prapya Varanni- 
bodhata!” This is a message of new strength 
and self-confidence for the downtrodden peo- 
ple of India. 


» * * 


RALA had the strength to challenge the 

whole world. Had he a teacher like Rama- 
krishna who would show him the road to san- 
yasa, he would have been another Viveka- 
nanda. Like Vivekananda, Nirala was fired by 
an intense sense of patriotism. Viveka- 
nanda had defined Advaita in terms of 
hard work, intense patriotism and a new sense 
of self-respect. Nirala gave а new turn to Hindi 
poetry by introducing these very elements in 
it. Srt Ramakrishna's ideal of transcendental 
service appeared in Nirala in his overwhelming 
sense of karuna or eempassion. Towards the 
close of his life the poet donned the ochre, but 
he was too much of a poet to surrender him- 
self completely to it. Yet he gave the ut- 
most importance to sanyasins. Their life and 
experiences were very real to him. This was 
owing to the spiritual impact of the Rama- 
krishna movement upon him. A whole poem 
entitled, Seva-Prarambha, describes in glowing 
terms the first attempt made by the Rama- 
krishna Mission at organised service. 


The short story, Bhakta aur Bhagawan, is 
a curious mixture of the poet's home environ- 
ment and the atmosphere of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. His book, Prabandha-Padma (The 
Lotus of Essays), is dedicated to Swami 
Saradananda whom he considered to be an 
avatar of Mahavira. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Vivekananda had in- 
troduced the worship of Mahavira in Bengal 
in order to give an impetus to the feelings of 
strength and bravery among the people. s 
poet’s admirers considered Nirala to be Ше 
literary counterpart of the Swamiji Suc 
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forceful and powerful stirrings had not been 
heard in Hindi literature before. Nirala was 
the pioneer of free verse in Hindi and he traced 
its origin to the powerful unbridled metre of 
the Vedas themselves in order to satisfy editors 
who refused to publish him and critics who 
found fault with him. 


Ramakrishna and Vivekananda gave the 
knowledge of Advaita to Nirala. They also 
taught him that service to humanity was not 
contrary to Vedanta. This created a conflict 
within the poet: “If man and the world are 
illusory, why waste time in serving them?” In 
his poem, Adhivasa, there is a picture of this 
mental conflict. The poet asks, “Where is my 
Adhivasa, my final rest?” The answer is “that 
point where all activity ceases”. But as long as 
the poet is moved by the joys and sorrows of 
the world around him, how can his activity 
cease? The poet hears the call of the miserable 
around him and he rushes to serve them, to 
clasp them to his breast and that is the end 
of his Adhivasa, his salvation. And for this he 
has no regrets. There is the beauty of total 
dedication in his renunciation of soul-perfec- 
tion. The ecstasy is so great that for the mo- 
ment the goal is completely forgotten. Some 
of his most powerful poems contain this chal- 
lenge to Advaitavada. 


* s * 


HS poems, The Beggar and The Widow, are 
very good examples of this. The beggar 
comes on the road pitifully, regretfully. 
His stomach is a hollow pit, and his body 
resting on a stick is a pack of bones. Even 
the cloth which he carries to hold the few 
grains of alms is tattered and torn, and two 
hungry children walk by his side. His cracked 
lips are wetted only with tears—when he re- 
ceives nothing from the rich alms-giver, the 
dispenser of his destiny. In the poem Widow, 
all the unfortunate widows of India have com- 
bined into “one motionless flame, immersed in 
thought, like the memory left behind by the 
mad dance of time. When she weeps, silent- 
ly, because no sound has the right to escape 
from her lips, then the sky hears her with in- 
finite patience and the wind stills itself, even 
the rivers withdraw their waves in order to 
listen to her", The poet addresses God and says, 
“Oh God! have you ever wiped a single tear? 
Or is your task to create sorrow for all? Every 
tear that falls like a dewdrop from the leaf 
spells out the misfortunes of India.” 


In another poem entitled Dana (Charity), 
he describes the infinite wealth and beauty of 
nature which man receives as a gift from God. 
Nature in her bounty showers her choicest 
treasures on man, because he is the finest in 
creation. And then the poet’s attention is drawn 
by a host of monkeys sitting on one side of 
the road over the bridge and a row of beggars 
on the other side, “black-bodied, near to death, 
starving”. What is the cause of their misery, 
the poet demands. But always the answer is 
silence. Suddenly there is a ray of hope: a holy 
Brahmin emerges after his bath in the river. 
He has poured sacred water over Siva’s head 
and he has a lot of rice and other grains. The 
Brahmin is very pious, a devotee of Rama ani 
Siva, reads the Ramayana and always utters 
the name of Narayana. Seeing the monkeys he 
takes the delicacies from his cloth and feeds 
them. As for the beggar he did not even notice 
him. But far in the distance the devil was 
looking and he screamed, “I am man, the finest 
in creation!” 


Nirala had gone far beyond the teachings 
of Advaita. He had realised himself in his ex- 
periences so much that when a blade of grass 
or an ant was crushed under foot he too felt 
the suffering. He had sacrificed his own salva- 
tion for the misery of the world around him. 
His most powerful work is Ram ki Shaktipuja, 
a long poem of nearly 300 lines. This is not 
only one of the best poems in Hindi literature 
but deserving of being placed among the best 
in the world. Earlier Swami Saradananda had 
written a book, Bharate Shaktipuja. This must 
have been one of the strongest inspirations for 
this poem. By worshipping the Mother, Sri 
Ramakrishna had ED a new dignity and 
sanctity to woman. Nirala not only upheld this, 
he elevated it to a poet's vision. 
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virtue of a solitary goal, scored by their skipper Shantaram, from 
a penalty corner. Right: Shantaram receives the trophy from Mr. 
S. C. Stout, Acting Deputy British. High Commissioner, who gave 
away the prizes. It was for M.L.. their first-ever triumph in the 


OLYMPIAN LAXMAN, in the Mahratta Light Infantry goal, play- 
ed no small part in his side's winning this year's Aga Khan Hockey 
Tournament. Here, while the Tata inside forwards grope for the 
ball, Laxman has padded it away to safety. Tata's were the 


е! 
Ж, Г superior team on the run of play, but M.L.I. won the match by tournament. (Photographs by G. C. Dikshit) 
nd r3 xS 252 А booking forthwitl 
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. In mediumistic 


Khan Hockey Tournament, 
expectations ran high of a 
notable double for Bombay, 
with Central Railway having 
already won the Gold Cup 
by virtue of their 3-1 vic- 
tory over star-studded Punjab 
Police. This hope, however, 
was not fufilled, for Tata's, 
though dictating the course of 


liser when the M.L.I. skipper, 
Shantaram, slammed in a lucky 
goal, from a penalty-corner hit, 
with ten minutes to go for the 
final whistle. 


A serious foot injury pre- 
vented me from witnessing 


— 


— 


Aga Khan final a dull match to 
watch. M. L. L, with Olym- 
pians Bandu Patil, Shantaram 
and Laxman in their ranks, 
looked much the stronger team 
on paper, but it was Tata's, 
spearheaded by the resourceful 
Arora at inside-right, who dic- 


culty whatever in padding 
away their shots to safety. 


With Bandu Patil held in 
good check, the M. L. I. for- 
wards, for their part, would 
have done well to open out the 
game to the wings, for, on the 
three or four occasions that he , 
broke through, outside-left Ak- 
kalkot revealed a nice turn of 
speed, and would have had at 
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against Mahratta Light Infan- 
try, failed to translate their 
supremacy into goals. As a re- 
sult, they found themselves 
striving desperately, and as it 
turned out vainly, for the equa- 


огр. 
gry 


INSIDE-RIGHT ARORA OF TATA'S, who 
saves with confidence. To Arora's left is left- 


a knowledgeable colleague of 
mine tells me that the tenden- 
cy to confine play to the mid- 
dle, with the rival attackers 
needlessly falling back to help 
their defences, rendered the 
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good use of their wingers, and 
the M. L. I. defence, with the 
notable exception of Shanta- 
ram, were hard put to it to halt 
their progress. Time and again 


vs 


T 


9. 


initiated many a fine move, takes a shot at goal, but Laxman 
winger Archer, and to Laxman's right, inside-left Fernandez. 


ball in. 

These efforts by M. L. I 
were, however, sporadic in na- 
ture and it was Tata’s who en- 
joyed the larger share of the 
exchanges. In the final result, 
however, it is goals that count, 
and their forwards’ prodigality 
cost Tata's dear when Shanta- 
ram converted а short-corner 
with the ball going in off a de, 
ferider's stick, to bring M. LT 
victory the very first time they 
had entered the Aga an 
final in the tournament's 86 
year-old history. 

In the Gold Cup Tournament 
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pe’ of о obsessive-compulsive 
profoundly disturbing the" 
emotions. < ; 


" опе recent dream, to my 
"knowledge, is that of, а father 
"who bad booked berths for the 
family for a long-distance rail- 
way journey. He dreamt the 
same night of a railway ac- 
cident, but . thought no more 
'of it; The next night he 
- had the same dream, only 
this time with more vividness. 
The ‘dream recurred the fol- 
'Jowing night, with profound 
‘emotional disturbance. As a 
consequence, he. cancelled -the 
booking forthwith. It was not 
a moment foo soon, for that 
- particular train met with a tra- 
gic accident in which there 
were many casualties. 


TRANCE STATE 


. Ih mediumistic possession or 
. france state, consciousness is in 
abeyance, and -the unconscious 
or subliminal. mind takes 
. charge. -There is, as it were, 
dissociation at different levels 
of the mind. Experiments 
.with hypnotised ‘or dissociat- 
‘ed persons : have sometimes 
‘yielded strange, unexplain- 
able results. It has long been 
- known that: persons in this 
state manifest psychic charact- 
eristics, ‘such’ as. pronounced 
telepathic or precognitive pow- 
ers. : 


How do some people induce 
themselves into this trance 
state? Apart from а spontane- 
ous reaction, profound. auto- 
suggestion or  hetero-sugges- 
tion; coupled with some form 
. of ritualism, may. play a signi- 
1. ficant part. While in:this men- 
' tal state, conditioned’ by the 

level of dissociation achieved, 

there is alteration in the 
thythm and rate of breathing 
^as of pulse rate, coupled with 
an induction: of variable. sen- 

.Sory anaesthesia: Psychologi- 

cally,‘there is heightened sug- 
: Sestibility, and the tone an 

manner of speech of the sub- 

Ject become different. In some 

Cases, major operations have 

een. performed on the person 

Without.the administration of 

anaesthesia. Strangely enough, 

While in: а trance state, some 


‘unlettered, and unsophisticated ` 


mediums have expressed them- 
Selves fluently in a foreign or 
Classic language, a thing of 
Which they plead complete ig- 
Novance in their waking life. 


"This branch of the subject is 
Е ichly complex. and compli- 
"ated, not to say paradoxical. 
nce the flood of adverse cri- 
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ly believe that, durin 
5 this 
mental phase, the abject or 


-medium is under the outside’ 


control of a disembodied mind |, 
or spirit, while others take the | 
extreme view that fraud is be- 

ing „perpetrated, although no 

évidence is usually forthcoming 

to establish it. Our present-day 

knowledge, however, is' ex- 

iremely meagre, and much 

headway has to be made before 

anything can be stated with in- ` 
tellectual certainty. 


ln this connection, it will 
facilitate our comprehension if 
we compare and correlate cer- 
tain supernormal phenomena 
in life familiar to all, such аз. 
the upsurge of inspiration in 
the poet, the manifestations of 
genius and the profound reli- 
gious experience and intuitive 
knowledge of the seer. These 
unique manifestations shed lus- 
tre and illuminate the. human 
personality in its different 
supernormal facets or levels. 


INHERENT PREJUDICE: 


Why is the attitude of: the |. 
scientific and educated: public 
towards psychical research 
largely one of sneer and ridi- 
cule, of regarding it as the pas- 
time of the credulous апа the 
unbalanced? Why this abject 
indifference still when there is 
now ample scientific evidence 
to establish the validity of ex- 
tra-sensory perception? 


There are probably ` some 
sound reasons for it, not the 
least of which is the fact that 
the subject has, from time im- 
memorial, been shrouded in 
charlatanry, fraud and the 


it is evident that there is a 
psychological bias operativa in 
disowning and disallowing 
what is distressingly unfamiliar 
to us. However, advance of 
knowledge.will in due course: 


ent prejudice. Fifty years ago, 
a storm of professional protest 
was raised against the practice 
of hypnosis in treating neurotic 
disorders. Today, itis univer- 
sally accepted as а valuable 
adjunct in psychological treat- 
ment 


In fine, the boundaries of 
nature are not circumscribed or 
delimited by that portion 01 
reality which our senses reveal 
‘to us. Paranormal phenomena | 
should, in fact, be viewed as 
constituting an extension of the 
“normal or natural sphere. 
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mence my training under Guru Shambhu 

Maharaj, the greatest living exponent of 

Kathak. I was awaiting his arrival at the 
Akademi with mixed feelings of delight and 
anxiety. At 10.00 a.m. sharp a dark, handsome 
person clad in a sherwani and churidar outfit 
walked in, wafting the fragrance of attar. The 
scent of roses! How very reminiscent of the 
Moghul courts, I thought, and would have wan- 
dered on the wings of fancy to the setting of 
the romantic Moghul gardens but for the rude 
jerk I got when he said dryly, "Is this the 
student from the South who has come to receive 
training under me? I must say she has dis- 
turbed our old family setting and made me 
travel so far. Women are the same the world 


ТЕ 14, 1955: the day I was lo com- 


over." 


Not knowing why he talked in an accusing 
tone, I stood up meekly, folding my hands in a 
namaskar, for I guessed who he was. That was 
my first meeting with Shambhu Maharaj. With- 
out waiting for any formal introduction he 
turned to me and said: "Listen, Maya, I am in 
my fifties now, and never before have I worked 
in an institution as an employee. Now I am 
to work in Bharatiya Kala Kendra. And, what 
is worse, this letter in a huge envelope from 
the Government thrusts a great responsibility 
on my shoulders. It says I have been chosen 
to impart training to Government of India 
scholars such as you, who want to specialise 
in the art of Kathak. The result is I have had 
to leave my ancestral home in Lucknow and 


come here to start a new life.” 


I mustered courage to reply: “Maharaj, 
I have also come all the way from my home 
in Bangalore just to study under you. I did 
not know really that I was disturbing the peace 


of your retired life...” 


Patting me with paternal tenderness, he 
said: "No, my child, I am not annoyed. I felt 
sad to leave my people behind, so I had to 
scold someone. But, now, I see that you are also 
in the same position and are willing to put 
up with difficulties for the sake of art. But 
remember one point always: I do not believe 
in the professor-student attitude of a college 
uru.” 


I would rather you treat me as a g 
wanted to correct his impression but did not 
dare to lose the sympathy I had just won. 


While we were talking he asked me where 
I had received my previous training and once 
again flared up when he heard that I had un- 
dergone training in the Jaipur style of Kathak. 
Born and brought up in the Lucknow gharana, 
Shambhu Maharaj does not acknowledge the 
greatness of any other style but.his own. “So 
I shall have a tough time teaching you," he 
remarked, “as I will have to work like a sculp- 
ior who remoulds statues, but my implements 
are so delicate, they are meant for ivory and 


THE RADHA-KRISHNA THEME. The famed exponent of Kathak, Guru Shambhu 
Maharaj, is seen here in the act of detailing a gopi's make-up. Left: Interpreting a line 
of music in the language of dance. 


by 


not iron." Fortunately for me, he revised his 
opinion when he saw me dancing the next day 
and even complimented me on my rendering of 
Kathak. I was thrilled even. more when, a few 
days later, he chose me to partner him in one 
of his dance items. I was hesitant to dance with 
him, but he gave me all assurance saying: 
"Maya, you look at me for guidance while danc- 
ing, I shall look at you for inspiration and 
God will look after both of us!” So it was 
and the recital was a success. Since then I have 
danced many times with him, a distinction 
which I shall always cherish. 


Thus I met Shambhu Maharaj and 
several years with him, CPP UE AER 
working with him. Yet, I still marvel at his 
many-sided personality. Though, in the begin- 
ning I had many misgivings about studying 
under him, I have never found another teacher 
more sensitive and indulgent almost to the 
point of pampering his students. 


Shambhu Maharaj is today the distinguish- 
ed holder of the country's med CECA ER 
—the Sangeet Natak Akademi award and the 
President’s award. Still he is unaffected by suc- 
cess and is never tired of repeating that he owes 
his position to his brother Guru Achan Maha- 
raj. 


| Guru Shambhu Mahara| 


MAYA RAO 


At the Akademi Awards function Maharaj 
was seen in one of his glorious outfits—kinkhab 
achkan and churidar pyjama—highlighted by 
diamond earrings and extra rings on his usu ly 
bejewelled fingers! But he was not his usual 
jovial self. He was silent with a melancholic 
face, till he went up to the dais and received his 
sanad and other honours. Then he retired to 2 
corner of the dressing-room, opened the scroll, 
after touching his ears in reverence. And Шш 
suddenly he burst out laughing to the astonis 
ment of his admfrers around: “The prediction 
of my brother and my uncle have come true: 
I wish they were here to share the honour. 

. Saying this he recalled his early period of 
training. Youngest of the reputed trio of | 
now 
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promise. Impart your full knowledge 7 
and he will bring credit to our ghara" 
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roved inconvenient to the Government 
P d the Party and was not announced 
ШШ a week later, lest it should distract 
attention from a greater death which oc- 
curred the next day, the death of Stalin. 
rokofiev spent many years in exile after 
the Revolution, but returned to Russia in 
1934, saying, “Foreign air does not suit my 
jnspiration, because I am a Russian, that 
is to say, the least suited of men to be an 


exile.” 


But there was a time when Russian 
air, t00, did not suit him. In 1948, at a con- 
ference of Soviet musicians, Zhdanov de- 
nounced the works of the three great So- 
viet composers, Prokofiev, Shostakovich 
and Khachaturian as "anti-people", “di- 
yorced from reality” and “marked by 
formalist perversions”. The reputation of 
these composers, said Zhdanov, had been 
built up by “‘a clique of sycophantic critics 
and racketeers”. Prokofiev acknowledged 
his lapses and, in the hope of atoning for 
his sins, wrote an opera, The Story of a 
Real Man, and Ode to Stalin. Even this did 
not satisfy his critics. They condemned 
The Story of a Real Man as “modernist” 
and “lacking in the understanding of So- 
viet heroism and humanity”, and his Ode 
to Stalin as “atonal”. Even his Sixth Sym- 
phony was pronounced "formalistic". But 
after Stalin’s death music has been show- 
ing some signs of regaining freedom, and 
Khachaturian has launched a vehement 
attack on the vagaries of censorship. 


* * * 


ASNAYA Polyana is a pleasant spot for 
a picnic from Moscow. To us it was 
more than a picnic; it was a pilgrimage. 
Tolstoys name is held in reverence 
throughout India, not merely because of 
his writings, but because he was one of 
the great formative influences, next only 
to the Gita and the Sermon on the Mount, 
on Mahatma Gandhi. I was glad to have 
been able to go to Yasnaya Polyana in the 
company of Gandhiji's favourite disciple, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 


Tolstoy's house is situated in a lovely 
undulating park, some 40 hectares in ex- 
tent. It is a simple, unpretentious build- 
ing fully in keeping with his philosophy 
of life. It was small by Tsarist standards. 
for Tolstoy came from aristocratic stock, 
his father having been a Count and his 
mother a Princess. His house is preserved 
exactly as it used to be in his lifetime. In 
his bedroom we saw pictures of his family, 
which consisted of thirteen children, five 
of whom died in infancy, his old cot, the 
crutch which he had to use after he had 
injured his leg, and the slop-basin which 
he himself insisted on emptying and clean- 
ing. Tolstoy, like Gandhiji, believed in the 
dignity of manual labour and expected 
the members of his family, sometimes to 
their annoyance, to use their hands more 
and their servants less. His small bedroom 
Was a striking contrast to his wife’s. Hers 
was larger, more ornate and full of icons 
and pictures, 


A balcony in front of Tolstoy's study 
Overlooked a garden, which he himself 
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THE AUTHOR of War and Peace in his study 


used to tend, and a forest where he used 
to play as a child, hunt as a nobleman 
and meditate as a thinker. From that bal- 
cony he could also see the village, where 
he used to spend many hours, helping and 
chatting and cracking jokes with the vil- 
lagers. On the ground floor he had set apart 
a room to receive the peasants; his wife 
could not bear to have them on the first 
floor. In fact, his solicitude for, and his 
intimacy with, the peasants was one cause 
of the friction which developed between 
him and his family in later years. 


We were happy to be in Tolstoy’s 
study where he wrote some of his famous 
novels, such as War and Peace and Anna 
Karenina, and corresponded with kindred 
spirits, including Mahatma Gandhi. There 
we saw the hard-bottomed sofa on which 
he was born, a phono- 
graph which was pre- 
sented to him by Edison, 
a picture of Dickens 
which he had brought 
from England, and the 
woodwork presented to 
him by the peasants 
whom he loved. There 
was also his writing-desk 
on which was hig scrap- 
book, made-up from odd 
bits of paper which 
others would have 
thrown into the waste- 
paper basket. Rajkuma- 
riji said that Gandhiji, 
too, could not bear to 
throw away any bit of 
paper which could be 
used and, like Tolstoy, 
kept a scrap-book. 

The most touching 
sight of all was the can- 
dle on the writing-desk 
which he blew out for 
the last time on the night 
of November 10, 1910, 
when he decided to re- 
nounce his home and 
family and go out and 


live a simple life. That night he wrote 
a letter to his wife, explaining his deci- 
sion, thanking her for the life they had 
lived together, and apologising to her for 
any lack of consideration on his part. One 
soul, his wife’s, remained strange to this 
man who had plumbed the depths of the 
human heart in his imperishable novels. 


Around Tolstoy’s house is an extensive 
garden where he planted apple and cherry 
trees and grew all kinds of flowers. He 
loved gardening and insisted that the 
members of his family should share this 
pleasure which, to many of them, was 
mere labour. In one corner of the house, 
Bulgakov, who had been his secretary in 
the last years of his life, showed us a pond 
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mingles with the sweet note. of the 
Shenai, оја grand-mother's eyes become 
misty.. All at once; she is transported 
Into the past, to the day when she too, 
like her grand-daughter, .faced with .a 
throbbing heart the great moment ‘of 
her life. 


Blow the conchshell... .. 
Dressed in the traditional- Banarasi Sari, 
decked in the customary ornaments, the 
bride, a picture of beauty, awaits the 
never-to-be forgotten moment of her life. 
As the dream-like fragrance of Jabakusum 
wafts from the bride’s lovely hair and 
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Moscow An 


(Continued 


where Tolstoy’s wife, on learnin i 
flight from home, attempted to Sena 
self and Bulgakov had to plunge in and 
save her. In another part of the compound 
we saw his stable and a small dispensary 
which his favourite daughter, Tatyana, had 
built for the peasants after her father's 
death. Tatyana was the only child who 
fully shared her father's ideals, In 1930 
when Gandhiji passed through Rome on 
his way back to India after the Round 
Table Conference in London, Tatyana was 
gracious enough to go and see him. 


The garden around Tolstoy’s home 
merges almost imperceptibly into the 
forest. There are some lovely oak-trees 
here; and it is said that under a clump of 
these trees Tolstoy's wife, Sofia Alexan- 
dryevna, and her small son once sought 
shelter during a thunder-storm—an inci- 
dent described in War and Peace. In the 
heart of the forest is Tolstoy's grave. It 
is simplicity itself. The simplest tomb I 
had visited so far was that of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb near Ellora. That puritan em- 
peror had given instructions that 
nothing more should be spent 
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church, His visit, however, could not be 
kept secret; and his sister warned him 
two days later that the authorities, civil as 
Well as ecclesiastical, were on his track. 
He therefore left the Convent and went 
to Astopovo, a small railway station. There 
he caught pneumonia, 


The news spread like wildfire; and 
doctors came from Moscow. Priests came, 
too; and Father Karsonoft, the Abbot of 
Optina, demanded admission to the dying 
man s presence, saying that he had been in- 
structed by the Holy Synod to take Tolstoy 
back into the Church. The Synod, which 
had excommunicated Tolstoy a few years 
earlier for his uncompromising opposition 
to institutional religion, now wanted to 
capture his soul for the Church. His daugh- 
ter, however, mounted guard over him and 
prevented any priests from approaching 
him. There, in the house of the humble 
Station master of Astopovo, Tolstoy pas- 
sed away at 6 a.m. on November 20, 1910. 
A few yards from his grave lies his fav- 
ourite horse, which survived him by two 
years. 


such as the Vladimir Hall, the Gran 

taya Palace and the Uspensky and Blago 
veshchensky Cathedrals. Nowadays Rus- 
sian children are taught to regard the im: 
perial past of Russia with pride and not, 
as in the early days of Communism, as a 
nightmare from which Communism rescu- 
ed the people. Indeed, while describing 
the New Year ceremonies in the Kremlin, 


Pravda called it “the Holy of Holies of our — | 


people". 


We ourselves saw the New Year cele- 
brations in the Hall of Columns. It was in 
this stately building that, some ten months 
ago, Stalin lay in state and thousands of 
mourners marched past. The Hall now 
wore a festive appearance. Here, as in the 
Kremlin, there was a huge concourse of 
children. Almost the only adults were 
Anujee and myself. Russian parents who 
took their children had to stay behind, 
leaving the children to themselves in the 
main room in the Hall of Columns. Thanks 
to Valia's resourcefulness, we both were 
admitted into that room and given a place 
of honour. We took with us two children 
from the Embassy, Vijaya and Mohini. 

There were songs, dances, games and 
acrobatic feats. There were a number of 
animals too. The favourite animal was the 
teddy-bear. The great moment was the ar- 
rival of Santa Claus or, as he is known 
in Russia, Grandfather Frost. 


on his tomb than the price 
which could be fetched from [ 
the sale of the cloth caps which 
he himself had sewn during his 
lifetime. Unlike the magnifi- 
cent tombs of his ancestors, 
Akbar and Shahjahan, Aurang- 
zeb's tomb is marked by a sin- 
gle slab of marble. 


en 
is 


Tolstoy's grave is even 
simpler. It is just a mound of 
earth, covered with flowers, 
under a canopy of white birch- 


In 


ACCULTURATION 


We are not reconciled to other men; 


during them, we know they suffer us. 


But this is mutual death! Creation’s plus 


fusion, never fission. Now and then, 


repulsion’s force must wake the vital Zen. 


isolation, love’s more dangerous 


than hate. Our living groups must meet, discuss 


trees. Tolstoy himself had 
marked this spot for his grave. 
It is said that it was here that 
he and his brother, Nikolai, 
used to play as children and 
hunt for a magical green stick, 
the possessor of which would 
have the capacity of making all 
beings happy. And now this 
has become a magic spot, giv- 


and struggle, till each man’s a citizen. 


Newborn, we do not hide our wild distress 
with solitude—and equally with wills 
asserted over ours. When grown-ups press 
ideas and forms on children, nature spills 
her thunder-water, leaping cataract. 

Our manhood cannot grow from stunted fact. 


ing comfort and inspiration to 


EVELYN WOOD 


Then the yolka hove into view, 
decorated with flags, illumin- 
ated by multicoloured bulbs 
and laden with presents. On 
seeing the yolka, so brilliantly 
lit, the children involuntarily 
advanced towards it, but, at a 
gesture from the Master of 
Ceremonies, withdrew. This 
happened again; and the ad- 
vancing and retreating tide of 
children was a goodly spectacle 
to watch. Vijaya and Mohini 
left us and joined the children’s 
games. They were the heroines 
of the morning, for as foreign- 
ers they attracted a great deal 
of attention. They were passed 
from hand to hand and had the 
honour of being photographed 
with Santa Claus himself. 


Thus the New Year is 
being celebrated in Russia 
with all the traditional cere- 


war-weary humanity: through 
that doctrine of non-violence 
Which the man who lies here preached and 
Which was adopted by one as great as 
himself and used for the liberation of one- 
fifth of mankind. 


Standing in front of Tolstoy's grave, 
I thought of the strange last journey of 
this man. On November 10, 1910, Tolstoy, 
at the age of 82, suddenly decided to re- 
nounce his home and go out into the 
World. Accompanied by his daughter, Tat- 
yana, and his doctor, he left his house in 
the middle of the night. The next day he 
reached the monastery of Optina and 
Spent the night there, writing an article, 
"The Pains of Death". On the 12th he 
reached the Convent of Charmodino where 
his sister, Marie, had been staying as a 
nun. He told his sister that he would like 
to live in that Convent, performing the 
Most menial tasks, provided that no pres- 
Sure would be used on him to enter the 
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This year-New Year was celebrated 
with greater enthusiasm than before and 
the yolka in the Hall of Columns attracted 
large crowds. Yolka is the Russian word 
for a fir-tree. In this festive season it has 
a special meaning. It corresponds to the 
Christmas-tree, which is universal in 
Christendom, but is known as the New 
Year tree here. 


The Kremlin, until this year the my- 
sterious abode of Stalin, was thrown open 
for the first time to children. To adults, 
100; and the New Year was inaugurated by 
a gala fancy-dress ball in which Malen- 
kov, Voroshilov and other dignitaries of 
the Party and the Government took part. 
At 12 noon on the Ist of January, thou- 
sands of children assembled in the Geor- 
gievsky Hall of the Kremlin, Every child 
was given a present апа then shown 
round the historic sights in the Kremlin, 


ational Research. 


monies appropriate for Christ- 
mas. Officially, however, 
Christmas stands abolished. It was 
banned as a day of rest by a decree 
which was issued in 1929. In order 
to make the decree effective, Christmas 
Day was proclaimed as “a day of indus- 
trialisation” in urban areas and as “a day 
of Socialist culture” in rural areas. The 
sale of Christmas-trees was prohibited. The 
custom of lopping off branches from fir- 
trees was denounced on the ground that it 
was wasteful of the arboreal wealth of the 
nation. In particular, Santa Claus was de- 
nounced as a reactionary, behind whom 
hid those enemies of the people, the priest 
and the kulak. Now Santa Claus has re- 
turned as Grandfather Frost. The Christ- 
mas-tree, too, has come back, disguised as 
New Year tree, 


Christianity has receded in the Soviet 
Union but Christmas has survived. 
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of news coverage unprecedented in 
India, THE ECONOMIC TIMES 
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news and information, and an inci- 
sive analysis of current economic 
problems in their immediate setting 
and against the background of world 
events. 


Apart from spot news and informed 
comment on economic developments 
in India and abroad, and a compre- 
hensive service in market reports and 
quotations, the newspaper carries re- 
gularly features and articles by well- 
known financial critics, economists, 
business and administrators, offering 
valuable guidance to investors, in- 
dustrialists and entrepreneurs. Re- 
search surveys, graphs and other 
statistical data form another regular 
feature. 


THE ECONOMIC TIMES is a sig- 
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nalism as it appears at a crucial 
period of economic expansion as 
‚ envisaged in the country's. Five-Year 
Plans. 
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* inspired tone of Ginsberg's poems t 


3l ri is being tormented. : 

` them. America is bei 1 ed: to death b 
| jjlusions—one of which is that she thinks nud 
` ‘ja is somebody else upstairs, z i 


"[ guess America will be all right sooner 


or later, if she didn't jump off her parents’ roof, 
Опе thing, the empty sky is on. our side..." 


There’ was no point in cataloguing all the 
“aspects” of American society for further re- 
| marks. The answers are better servéd by the 


han any 


prosaic analysis of situations and flux 


For instance would Ginsberg have du 
proved upon himself.in stressing the hollow- 
ness of the waste land of a mighty continent 
їп any measure than as recorded in Howl and 

* Kaddish? х З 
^ Again, І could have asked him how he felt 
about “organised religion" or the idea of God 
‚ —especially since all rebels are condemned 
-together as wanting in spiritual discipline. 


But I remembered the confessional tone of 
Ginsberg's poem, “The. Lion For Real". 


my mind now. for a decade 
knowing only your hunger. 
Not the bliss of your satisfaction O roar 
of the Universe how am I chosen 
In this life I have heard your promise I am 
: ready to die I have served , 
Your starved and ancient Presence O Lord 
I wait in my тоот at your Mercy. 
` Elsewhere, in “Kaddish”, there is, too, the 


pathetic refrain in' the same strain, engendered 
" by an acute sense of tragedy. 7 


Lion that eats 


‘Lord Lord an echo in the sky the wind 
through ragged leaves the roar of 

ae memory 

‘Caw caw all years my birth a dream caw 
. ‚саш... all visions of the Lord 


`. Lord Lord caw саш саш Lord Lord Lord 


1 caw caw Lord 
A QUESTION to which I did not get a direct 
4 answer though I was quoting from Ker- 
ouac’s The Dharma Bums was: Would you con- 


* * * 


. Sider "singing, swigging wine, spitting, jump- 


ing, гиппїп ” аз summing up an attitude to- 
wards life? (Kerouac’ makes a character an- 
nounce that "that's the way 10 llve".) I sup- 
.pose Ginsberg.and Orlovsky are not so “real- 
gone” guys! 


‘Later the ‘talk naturally veered to the sub- 


` Јес of contemporary American literature: 


T 


i 


х "Right now it is making а little peep in the 
universe," said Ginsberg, evidently meaning 


y | Beat literature. He started the list of promin- 


ent writers with the name of Jack Ke- 
Touac (On The Road, The Dharma Bums, The 
Subterraneans,) and went on to Gregory Carso 


—"he wrote a great poem annihilatirig the atom 
bomb”, Gag à 


Carso is,a close friend of Ginsberg and 


| with Peter Orlovsky’ the -three have given 


Several poetry recitals to spread the message 
of the Beats, : ^ 


"Mike McClure has written a very delicate 
Protoplasmatic blob of words called F - - k Ode, 
Which I think is a very. harmonious expression 


of sex in American poetry.” (Ginsberg is con- . 


Sldered by U.S. critics as looking upon the Beat 


Movement as a “religious phenomenon”, while 
"IcClure and Philip Lamantia are coupled to- 
Bether. as “exponents of a cult that believés 
in ‘ecstatic illumination") — 


4; "William Burroughs,” continued Ginsberg, 
d 3 very great prose writer and in two: books, 
le Naked Lunch and The Soft Machine, he 
aS mapped out whole areas of the .human 
Psyche which Westerners have yet to explore. 


es of life. . 


He literally cuts up. hi i 
writings with a eee ОС 
up -his books.” (Burroughs is 
also the author of Junkie and 
Novia Express—under publi- 
cation. „A Harvard- man, now 
48, he is an “authority” on the 
use ct as and debauchery 

ead- one e 
ЕЛДЙ, towards “по- 

Ginsberg considers Philip 
Lamantia "an inspired mantric 
Catholic poet with an abund- 
ance of precise surrealist ima- 
gery”. cx 

"The common element . 
among all these people has 
been the use of strictly Amer- 
ican diction:and the invention 
-of a new demotic American 
Prosody. In other words in- 
stead of writing English Eng- 
lish we are writing like Indian 
English.". 

The irrepressible Peter 
Orlovsky leaned forward in his 
chair to add, “With Ganesha as 
the unknown Zen Guru.” 

I had all along been won- 
dering whether the direct ac- 
quaintance of certain Beats 
with Hindu mythology and re- 
ligion will contribute further 
to.the admixture of Beat phi- 
losophy, so far mainly influ- 
enced spiritually by. Zen. 
Ginsberg and Orlovsky are even toying with 
the idea of establishing a Ganesha cult in 
America. (“California, Here I Come!”), It 
should be of interest to note the influence of 
Indian thought in the future work of those 
Beatniks who have toured or may visit India. 


To trace further the indirect influence of 
French literature on the Beat mind, I asked 
Ginsberg who were his favourite authors 
in French. "Louis Ferdinand Celine, Jean 
Genet, and Antonin Artaud, one of whose 
famous poems is "To Be Done .With the 
Judgment of God". 


VOMITER ( 


Surprisingly, yet not so surprisingly, the 
Beats do not care for Sartre or Camus. 


"Can one be 'fashionably immoral'?" (I 
was again attempting to check on the affinity 
between Kerouac and Ginsberg.) But the ans- 
wer was euphemistic. "If you are interested 
in the Baroque." 


“Have you any ‘set political views?" 
Peter Orlovsky: "The Communists are sex- 


less. All Governments are sexless. All Govern- 
ments worry too much." 


"What is your view on a writer being 
'committed' ?" 

Ginsberg: “It’swall right if a writer is 
committed, if he can be as dispassionate as Ar- 
juna, but I've never seen a political writer with 
sufficient genius 
power.” 

. a * 
HE American publishing houses which are 
engaged in sponsoring the writers of the 
avant-garde are Totem Press, Auerhan Press, 
City Lights Press and the Grove Press, which 
issued some time ago the anthology New 
American Poetry, a survey of the poetic acti- 
vity in the U.S.A. during the last 15 years. 
р wrence Ferlinghetti, a "popular" figure 
in dE literary circle, runs the City Lights 


Press in San Francisco. 


i sat writing? Sus- 

What is the future of Beat writing 
tained by all the tortures of mind, the hallu- 
cinations experienced’ with the help of drugs, 
the incessant wanderings in hermit-like passion 


to transcend his lust for _ 


“Drawing made after vomiting in horror at 


the image of myself seen under the influence of Ayahuasca 
—an Amazon Indian spiritual potion."—Allen Ginsberg) 


for knowledge and experience and the search 
for pleasure through body, the recollection of 
scene and situation in pacific silence will, sure- 
ly, widen the frontiers -of prose and poetry. 
And to those who look upon the Beats as ec- 
centrics, one. can easily quote in support of 
their actions and attitudes a whole volume of 
prose and poetry from accepted writers. But 
the kind of literature envisaged becomes inten- 
sely individualistic, and, when produced by 
persons not attuned to the sensual and the 
Spiritual alike, can degenerate into calculated 
vulgarity, neurotic exhibitionism and stand 
bereft of measure and meaning. 


The greatest service the Beats can render 
America and the world is to shock people into 
a new sense of morality and a philosophy of 
being. 


Ginsberg was watching the setting sun 
(“birds flying in the air at sunset,” he answer- 
ed, when I asked him about the general run of 
hipsters and hepcats), as two young Marathi 
poets—kindred.souls of the Beatnik group— 
joined our table. 


Peter Orlovsky had the name of Ganesha 


on his lips—any acquaintance he likes is in- 
stantly named so—and I sniggered not in dis- 
dain but because a fantastic vision rose before 
my eyes: five Ganeshas sitting in à Swiss-run 
restaurant іп Bombay and sipping percolated 
coffee! 


There was, too, another scene that tickled 
me. I do not know whether it ever happened, 
But I did not want it contradicted. 


I had read somewhere that at a Beat poetry 
recitation in Los Angeles in 1957 someone from 
the crowd stood up and challenged Ginsberg 
as to what he was "trying to prove". 


*"Nakedness," replied Ginsberg. 


“What d'va mean nakedness?" shouted the 
man, 


“Ginsberg, it appears, 
all his clothes. 


gracefully took off 


Surrealism is no longer an abstract theory 


of the weird’and the fantastic. With the Beats 
it has entered life. . M 


— m 


50 ا 


A Major Accomplishment 


Jed analysts—one could not 

use the term “laureates” in 
this dismal context—of Dublin 
slum life, from Joyce to O'Casey 
and the Behan brothers. The 
latest is Paul Smith who, like 
O'Casey and the Behans, grew up 
in those scarifying tenements. His 
novel The Countrywoman (Heine- 
mann, 18s.) is a major accomplish- 
ment which perhaps misses top 
quality because the author's can- 
vas is unwieldy and his pen lacks 
the true poetry and compassion of 
O'Casey and Dominic Behan. Mr. 
Smith's similes also occasionally 
backfire, e.g. “eyes like wet onyxes 
in saucers of watered mill". 


Into a nether world of Hogar- 
thian slatterns and drabs comes his 
heroine, Molly Baines, fresh and 
lovely from the hills of Wicklow. 
Her husband Pat has, in the Dub- 
lin phrase, "gone for a soldier" 
and returns after the 1914-18 war 
to Kelly's Lane—a drunken, inces- 
tuous lecher of incredible mean- 
ness and terror. In Mr. Smith's 
forthright delineation Baines be- 
comes one of the most repulsive 
characters in modern fiction, with 
no saving grace to his name. Bill 
Sikes in comparison is a gentle- 
man. The atmosphere of these 
lupus-infested alleys in the early 
twenties is stridently real in this 
terrible saga of poverty and de- 
feat. The subsidiary characters— 


ЕГ HERE have been many skil- 


POLSONS 
COFFEE 


the foul-mouthed housewives Mrs. 
Kinsella and Mrs. Slattery, the 
widow Cocky O’Byrne, the nose- 
less informer Annie the Man, and 
many others—are not made use of 
—as are O'Casey's lesser dramatis 
personae—for purposes of humour 
but materialise rather as a wit- 
ches’ chorus, although a glint of 
compassion intermittently breaks 
through, like a gleam of sunlight 
in a pallid Dublin sky. Their in- 
vective and repartee are abjectly 
scaring but undeniably true-to-life. 
It is, however, in the portrait of 
Molly Baines and her mother-love 
that the main merit of this re- 
markable novel lies. Dickens is 
known to have elicited Victorian 
sniffles in his death-bed scenes. 
Mr. Smith in his description of the 
tubercular end of Mrs. Baines's 
favourite daughter,  Babby, 
achieves a genuine degree of 
pathos which will surely move 
many a reader to tears. 


Molly Baines, the  country- 
woman, is a memorable creation, 
a person of dignity and decency, 4 
beacon of loveliness in this appal- 
ling environment. 


S. M. 


Disappointing 


WRITING in the Republic Day 
“supplement of a Delhi daily, 
Mr. Khushwant Singh castigated 
Indian novelists in English as add- 
ding up to “an age of mediocrity”, 
and provided a catalogue of names 
from which his—perhaps out of 
modesty, perhaps because Mr. 
Singh thinks his work unmediocre 
—was omitted. The title of his new 
novel I Shall Not Hear the Night- 
ingale (Calder, 18s.) indicates the 
task he has set for himself: that 
of presenting a hard, gritty look 
at the brittle, brutal realities of 
peasant life in the Punjab, un- 
clouded by moonlight koels and 
dim-enchanted  nightingales іп 
drenched bowers. 


This means a slobber of Sex, 
of course, in Mr. Singh's Zola- 
Miller-Lawrence imagination, in 
extra-large capital letters. Or, as 
Mr. Singh explains, in India “un- 
fulfilled sexual impulses result in 
an obsession with sex and in many 
perversions which result from 
frustration: sadism, masochism, 
and, most common of all, exhibi- 
tionism”. If this sounds like a 
paperback sex-book sermon, let 
not the reader have qualms: Mr. 
Singh provides ample illustration, 
especially of exhibitionism 


(“Champak hid her nakedness 
with her hands between her 
knees... Her breasts looked out 
from between her arms. Mundoo 
stared stupidly at her...” “His 
mistress was bare up to her but- 
tocks” ...“He undid the top but- 
ton of her shirt and let his hands 
slip on to her warm, rounded 
breasts” ...“His hands sought the 
cord of her trousers”... “Madan 
stared at the girl... He had never 
seen a woman like that—not even 
his own wife.”...) Every ten 
pages one gets a liberal dose of 
thè “perversions which result from 
frustration”. 


The story? Oh yes, the story— 
“Oh dear," E. M. Forster said, "the 
novel tells a story." Buta Singh is 
a magistrate who bootlicks the 
British but has grandfose ideas 
about his own importance (“These 
English are funny... Yesterday 
the Deputy Commissioner offered 
me a cigarette. I said, 'Sahib, don't 
do it again.' "). He has a son, a stu- 
dent terrorist, Sher Singh; who has 
a wife, Champak (she of the bare 
thighs and barer breasts). There 
is Beena, a frigid middle-class 
teenage girl, seduced by Madan, 
who also has a go at Champak in 
a railway berth. There is Mr. Tay- 
lor, the pucca Englishman, and an 
excellently sketched Sabhrai, 
Sher’s mother. There is a murder, 
a crisis—but “as a famous English 
poet has said, ‘All’s well that ends 
weal” 


What does all this lead to? A 
Muslim pir copulating with “an 
infidel woman”, virgins deflower- 
ed, obscure lusts paraded—surely 
Mr. Singh cannot be wanting us to 
believe that peasant life in the 


DF 
JOHN CIARDI, noted American 
poet and critic. 
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Punjab is an interminable Series 
of erotic aberrations. The salagj_ 
ous bits are meticulous but un 
fortunate paddings to what could 
have been a fine story of (m 
growth and fall of a terrorist, like 
Tagore's Atin in Four Chapters, As 
it is, one is not amused. You don't 
have to be crude to be realistic 
One laughs; but one is not amus. 
ed; assuming of course that Mr 
Singh wants us to be amused, and 
not shocked. 


P.L 


Infra-Human Artists 


D2 you notice that an exhibition 
of Chimpanzee Painting had 
been held in a London Art Gallery 
and had excited extravagant 
praise and equally irritated ge. 
traction? The pictures were 
either attacked аз an insult 
to human dignity ог widely 
praised as heralding a vital new 
art form. Dr. Desmond Morris in 
his book The Biology of Art (Me- 
thuen, 36s.) tells you all about it 
This brilliant young scholar, spe- 
cialised in animal behaviour, stu- 
died at Oxford and later became 
Curator of Mammals at the London 
Zoo, and in this book he attempts 
to bring together for the first time 
all the known facts about "infra- 
human" artists. It is a fascinating 
study, for it shows that the various 
apes are capable of forming pat- 
terns and exercising simple visual 
control. Dr. Morris is perhaps ra- 
ther too fond of long words and 
discovers, for example, six prin- 
ciples which apply to picture-mak- 
ing as a whole and cover every- 
thing and everyone from Leonardo 
to Congo, the chimpanzee. They 
are the principles of Self-reward- 
ing Activation, of Compositional 
Control, of Calligraphic Differen- 
tiation, of Thematic Variation, of 
Optimum Heterogeneity and the 
principle of Universal Imagery. 


It is particularly interesting that 
when a chimpanzee was once sub- 
jected to bribery by food to en- 
courage it to draw, it quickly learnt 
to associate drawing with a reward 
but as soon as this condition had 
been established it took less and 
less interest in what it was doing. 
Any old scribble would do and 
then it would immediately hold 
out its hand for the reward. 


A. few of the monkey's pictures 
in this book are astonishingly 80 
and can certainly hold their own 
with some of the work by such 
modern masters as Klee and Miro. 


T. P. 


Public Administration 


GSD from the West hiwe 


been struck by differences pen 


tween public administration, 
e “де- 


veloping” countries of Asia, 1N = E 
stage of transition from agraria 
to industrial economy. 4" ion 
logy of Public Administra 

(Asia, Rs. 8) presents the 7 

lectures which Prof. F. W. Riges 
of Indiana University, dian 
under the auspices of the I 
Institute of Public Administra dy 


New Delhi. A comparative Pes. "Я 


of administration іп the = 


manner of working are 
to differences in the econo! d his- 
cial cultural, political апе. 
torical environment in these plex 
tries. Ecology is the total COMM nis 
of this environment and OP, 
basis he develops what m7 
called the ecological theory ? 
lic administration 
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There is nothing novel in the 
view that public administration is 


a product of environment. What. 


prof. Riggs does 15 to elaborate 
this view, give it the status of a 
theory, devise a new conceptual 
framework for the purpose, and 
coin a large number of technical 
terms to give definiteness to his 
jdeas. It is open to question whe- 
ther his classification of societies 

“Fused”, 


into ed”, “Prismatic”, and 
"Refracted" is exhaustive and 
whether terms like “Clects”, 


“Cockpits”, "Aseription", “Attain 


. ment”, etc., bring out precisely the 


meaning of the phenomena for 


. which they are used as symbols. 


But there is no doubt whatever 
that his conceptual framework is 
highly suggestive and may be tak- 
-en as a starting point for further 
research in the field of compara- 
tive publie administration. 


M. V. 


Tudor Music 


ONSIDERING the enthusiasm 

with which most musicians 
speak of the music and musicians 
of the first Elizabethan period, it 
is surprising that so little should 
be known about the music and 
poetry of earlier Tudor times. 
Nearly everything that exists of 
the songs of this period is con- 
tained in three books now in the 
British Museum. The “Fayrfax 
Manuscript" contains some 50 
songs and was probably written 
round about 1500. The songs vary 
from those dealing with “courtly 
love" to-religious songs and to 
satirical and humorous ditties. 
"Henry XIIIs MS" contains over 
50 songs, some composed by the 
king himself. This volume also 
carries a few compositions for 
‘instrumental music, musical puz- 
zles and foreign songs. The third 
book, "Ritson's MS", may have 
originated in Exeter Cathedral, 
and presents a collection of a 
number of ceremonial carols and 
love songs. 


Dr. John Stevens in his Music 
& Poetry in the Early Tudor Court 
(Methuen, 63s.) gives us fascinat- 
ing glimpses of life in England 
during the period concerned and 
traces the gradual evolution of 
music and song, until music 
came to be fitted to words with 
care and skill He examines the 
effect of the Reformation on the 
music of those troubled days. 
There are most interesting ac- 
counts of social customs and an es- 
timate of the status of profession- 
al and amateur musicians, and of 
the difference between keyboard 
players and ministrels and singers. 
The poets are examined also, and 
there is careful evaluation of the 
"courtly makers" and the effect of 
the “Game of Love", which char- 
acterised and, to a great extent, 
dominated life in those times. 


After examining the place of 
music and song in ceremonies, in 
entertainments and plays, and the 
amateur musician's influence in 
the shaping of public taste, Dr. 
Stevens gently questions the gene- 
rally-held opinion that in the ear- 
ly Tudor period there was already 
ln existence a worthy union of 


‘poetry and music which ultimate- 


ly led up to the master-works of 
the Elizabethans. 


m Music And Poetry In The Early 
"dor Court makes interesting 
Teading, whether one's preference 
15 for music, poetry or for infor- 
mation about the social customs 


and th t 
period ways of the court of tha 
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Gurudev 
N Tagore—The Poet i 
I Prafulla à UA 


has tried 


Among the contributors to this 
volume we find such distinguished 
names as Pearl Buck, Halldor 
Laxness, Theodor Heuss, Albert 
Schweitzer and Arnold Keyserling. 
While a good deal has been writ- 
ten about Tagore's visit to Britain 
France, the Soviet Union, America 
and the Far East, the average stu- 
dent of Tagore knows little about 
the Poet's travels in Belgium, Bul- 
Earia, Poland and the Scandina- 
vian countries. The brief state- 
ments in this book shed inter- 
esting light on the extent of 
Tagore's influence as a poet and 
thinker in the remote corners of 
the world: 


The contributions of Schweitzer 
and Keyserling will be read with 
great interest. Schweitzer asserts 
that Tagore, for the first time in 
the history of Indian thought, 
adopts the point of view of “world 
and life affirmation," thus deviat- 
ing from the negative estimate of 
existence that has played havoc 
with the Indian consciousness. 
"Modern Indian thought," 
Schweitzer, "makes a noble at- 
tempt to get really clear about it- 
self in Rabindranath Tagore." Ar- 
nold Keyserling gives a fascinat- 
ing account of the relations be- 
tween Тароге:апа Count Hermann 
Keyserling, the famous author of 
"The Travel-diary of a Philoso- 
pher" and the founder of the 
School of Wisdom. 


V. S. N. 
The Iron Curtain 


ON'T Send Me To Omsk by Roy 

Macgregor-Hastie (Macdonald 
21s.) is a book about life in the 
Soviet Union. “What is it really 
like to live behind the Iron Cur- 
tain?” the blurb asks. Unfortun- 
ately the contents hardly come 
to grip with the question; what we 
are told is how a foreign corres- 
pondent lives. The author, a syn- 
dicated columnist and a well- 
known commentator on Commun- 
ist affairs, romped over some of 
the less remote Soviet Union coun- 
tries, firing pointed, and often 
loaded, questions at the citizenry, 
and, it would seem, barely con- 
cealing a sneer of superiority. "Are 
you happy in the Workers' and 
Peasants’ State?" he asks a Ru- 
manian postman. It is perhaps not 
surprising that the peopl® were 
not overwhelmingly communica- 
tive. 

All in all, Don't Send Me To 
Omsk is no more than a jumble of 
superficial impressions admitted- 
ly written in a slick, racy, highly 
readable style, but with an almost 
aggressively on-stage manner. 
There is an extremely amusing 
episode in which Khrushchev fi- 
gures (and almost surprisingly, 
comes out as a warm and human 
personality), a visit to the Bol- 
shoi ballet, an encounter with black 
marketeers and the Russian equi- 
valents of Teddy boys, and a good 
deal of what is described as "in- 
correct behaviour". There is also 
a fair amount of hard liquor and 
a succession of ravishing female 
companions thoughtfully provided 
bv the host country, all of which 
just goes to show that even if the 
Russians did not give Mr. Macgre- 
gor-Hastie the sort of freedom he 
would have liked, they certainly 
looked after him well—or tried to. 

M. D, M. 
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PERSONALITIES 


-King Mahendra 1 


FTER it was freed from the 
A despotic misrule of the 

Ranas some years ago, most 

people thought that Nepal 
would soon emerge as a progres- 
sive nation. But today it is ex- 
periencing the difficulties of a 
sudden exposure to conflicting in- 
fluences. Backwardness resulting 
from centuries of feudalism and 
Ranarchy is not the only evil that . 
besets it. This landlocked kingdom Y 
has too many politicians whose ; 
maturity is inversely proportional 
to their ambitions. It has no 
leadership capable of inspiring the 
masses and uniting them for some 
great purpose. When King Mahen- 
dra came to the throne, it was 
hoped that under a young and 
enlightened monarch Nepal would 
achieve political and economic 
stability. But today the pace of 
progress has slackened, and one | 
wonders whether the steps are not E 
taken in the opposite direction. In 
the first few months of his reign, 
King Mahendra showed so great 
an aptitude- for reform and ) 
modernisation that one was еп- | 
couraged to believe that demo- | 
cracy was beginning to take root | 
in his ancient kingdom. But some- | 
how things went wrong soon, the 
king suddenly lost his enthusiasm 
for popular government and gave 
up his own cherished ideals in 
despair. 

* * * 


Impatience is a characteristical- 
AN ly royal trait, so too is suspicious- 
AO ness. But in a monarch eager to 
play a role that is in keeping with 
the ideas of this century, these 
can prove a great obstacle in „Ше 
fulfilment of his own objectives 
and of his subjects. Such deter- 
mination as he showed earlier, 
when he, disregarding custom, 
refused to take two wives, 15 
again called for in facing his coun- 
irys new problems which are 
admittedly vexatious. When things 
do not shape as one wishes, it IS 
hardly statesmanlike to put the 
blame on others. No system of 
government is infallible and demo- | 
cracy too must have the freedom ‘f 
to commit mistakes: one may even <f 
go to the extent of saying that a 
democratic government alone has 
the right to commit mistakes. 
There can therefore be no, ade- 


other point wo 
that there can be no such thing д5 
a guided democracy and th he 
democracy guides itself and teac 
es itself. 


The world’s only Hindu mon, 
arch and a staunch suppo ve 
Dharma, King Mahendra 15 ove 
ever no obscurantist. He is WIES 
ly travelled and knowledge? 
with a passion for 110510, kar- > 
favourite artiste being, Оле 0 
nath Thakur. No lover of POPP jj- 
luxury, he has many of the ар {0 
ties necessary for a m 
function gracefully an 
at a time when monarchy 15 Күү 
out of fashion. But it is dov? y 
whether he has yet used avant 
doubted gifts of mind to 8 
age. 
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HE river bank of the 
ГГ! Sabarmati is a panorama 

of colour. Carts, loaded 
with many-hued cloth, cease- 
lessly toil across the sands. 
There is a bustle of activity as 
women, helped by men, operate 
printing rollers. These rollers 
are often close to the huts of 
the workers. Thus the river- 
side, particularly those areas 
near the river’s edge where the 
bank is wide and flat and spa- 
cious enough for cloth to be 
spread out, has become a colo- 
ny of professional dyers. 


Ordinary cotton cloth, origi- 
nally in one basic shade, 1s 
transformed into a thing of 
beauty through varied prints. 
These are for use as saris. 
These saris are steadily gain- 
ing in popularity, particularly 
in Gujarat. An age-old process 
of dyeing is utilised. 


Fine cloth by the yard is 
first purchased by each family 
direct from the textile mills. It 
is natural or yellow. On this 
base the dyeing is done. Small 
printing rollers are operated 
under the direct supervision of 
the women of the family. In 
many cases the women of the 
household run the entire busi- 
ness themselves, releasing 
their menfolk for others jobs, 
thus enabling the family to 
have two sources of income. 


The cloth is put into the rol- 
lers, in which etched cylinders 
with the dyes in patterns, are 
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attached. These are manually 
operated. The cloth is rolled 
out in fine print. Straight from 
the rollers it is immediately 
pulled into the river. On ac- 
count of certain chemical qua- 
lities in this water, the dyes 
are firmly fixed and all the 
colour absorbed in the cloth. 
This gives a brightness, with- 
out subsequent "bleeding" or 
fading. The superfluous dye is Î 
washed away. 

Generations of experience * 
behind them has given these 7 
women a fine, ingrained sense & 
of judgment. They know ex- 
actly how much colour is re- 
quired, how shades must be 
mixed, and the length of the 
dipping. necessary. They know 
instinctively what results to 
expect in the way of brightness 
of hues and blending of 
shades. 

Following the washing the 
cloth 15 dried on the sandy 
banks of the Sabarmati. Thus, | 
when many families are at = 
work, the whole riverside is 
transformed into a vast field 
of colour stretching out as far 
as the eye can run, along the 
riverside. 

Once dried, the cloth is 
neatly folded and stacked in 
big heaps. These are loaded 71 
into carts to be taken to the | е 
market. Most of the stuff has 
already been booked and it is 
only a matter of meeting com- 
mitments already made. 

PATANJALI SETHI 


LOADED CARTS take the gaily printed cloth to the market. 
Below: Washing helps to fix the dye and prevents “bleeding”. 
(Photographs by Balkrishan) 


THE WOMEN do the main work of dyeing and printing. 
Left: The finished product is a bandhani sart. 
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Hansa. the swan, is believed to have the capacity z 
lo separate milk from water and discard water. 
The analogy. dear reader. ìs what we are vitally 
interested in. You. with your -superior powers 
of discernment in good reading have eventually 
chosen Dharmayug for your continued patronage. 
You've made Dharmayug a great success among 
the top class Hindi Magazines in the country; 
By your insistence on buying only the best reading 
in Hindi. you have gone on adding to the refine- 
ment of Dharmayug's superior literary content, 
-which in turn has largely increased its circulation. 
Dharmayug today is enjoying a pride of place and 
will continue to do so by serving you better and 
beiter in more and more ways 


D H A R M AY U G owes Its success to your superior 


sense of discrimination 


= ч in choice reading. 


BOROLINE 
Medicated Beauty Cream. 


When it is difficult for you to protect the loveli- 
ness of your face, when seasonal changes impair 
the lustre of the skin and make your lips dry and 
pale, Ah! at that hour of need you cannot but 
remember BOROLINE —the antiseptic beauty 

“cream rich with Lanolin. BOROLINE not only 
brings back the glory and gloss of your face, 
but it leaves a gentle fragrance which lingers for 
hours ànd delights your heart. 
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G. D. PHARMACEUTICALS PRIVATE LTD. 
11/1, Nivedita Lane, Calcutta-3 
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RULES & CONDITIONS 


І. All entries must be on "Quotes" Entry Forms. 
All letter spaces in all squares entered must be clearly 
filled in with INK in block letters or typewritten. Only 
one letter must be written in each blank space, The 
Entrant's correct name and address must be written 
in the space provided and also on the back of the 
enyelope. 

2. The Entry Fee is Re. 1 per entry. Entry fees 
must be sent by Indian Postal Orders, Money Orders 


or "Quotes" Cash Receipts. Postage stamps or Postal 


Orders bearing postage stam ps, or currency notes or 
coins will not be accepted. Postal Order remittances 
must be crossed and made payable to “Quotes” 


Money Order remittances must be addressed 
to “Quotes” No. 65. Competition Department, The 
Times of India, Bombay-l. Money Order receipts, 
Postal Orders or "Quotes" Cash Receipts must be at- 
tached to Entry Forms and their official numbers written 
in the spaces provided on the Entry Form. 

3. Local entrants may deposit their entries.in the 
LOCAL ENTRY BOX at our offices in BOMBAY 
Closing date for all entries js 5 P.M. Friday, June 
8. 1962. Entries received after this Closing Date are 
liable to disqualification at the discretion of the Com- 
petition Editor. No responsibility can be accepted for 
entries lost, mislaid or delayed in the post or otherwise. 
Proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of 
delivery or receipt. 

4. Alterations, erasures, indistinct letters, mutila- 
tions, substitutions or omissions in an entry square will 
each count as one error. 

5. The First Prize will be awarded to the solver 
who submits an Entry which agrees with the Correct 
Solution. Failing an All-Correct entry, the First Prize 
wil be awarded to the nearest correct entry. In the 
case of a tie or ties, the First Prize amount of Rs. 8,000 
will be divided equally. The Runners-up prize-money 
will be distributed among such solvers and in such 
proportions as the Competition Editor thinks fit A 
contestant can receive only one prize in this Contest. 
дй prizes are payable in Indian currency and in India 
only. 

6. Employees of "The Illustrated Weekly of India" 
and allied publications are not allowed to enter for this 
Contest. 

7. Any entry that does not comply with these 
Rules and Conditions, or with the directions and condi- 

1їопѕ printed on the Entry Form containing the entry, 
i» liable to disqualification. Where the entry fees sent 
by a reader are insufficient for the number of squares 
entered, and enclosed in one cover, all or any of such 
squares shall be liable to disqualification. It is an express 
condilion of entry that the decision of the Competition 
Editor on all matters relating to this Contest shall be 
final and legally binding. 


No. 65. 


contract between the promoters of "Quotes" and each 
entrant and such a contract shall in every case be 
deemed to be made in Bombay and intended to be 
entirely carried out in Bombay. No suit їп regard to 
any matter arising in any respect under this Contest 
shall be instituted in any Court save the City Civil 
Court 2f Bombay or the Court of Small Causes at 
Bombay. No other court shall have jurisdiction to 
entertain any such suit: 
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for a prize unless notice in writing, setting out in clear 
terms the grounds of such a claim, has been given to 
the Competition Editor within fifteen days of the publi- 
cation of the prize-list of the Contest. 

10. In no case shall the promoters of "Quotes" 
be liable for a claim for a prize arising under the 
Contest after the expiration of one month from the 
date of the publication of the prize-list, unless the 
claim is then the subject of a pending action. 


| "QUOTES" No. 65 
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: CLOSING DATE | 
: (both Local & Final) 
`5 P.M., FRIDAY, | 
i JUNE 8, 1962. | 
ИЙ Іп entering this Contest I agree а 
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PORTRAIT ОЕ A WOMAN with large ear-rings and a jooda adorning 
her head. Utility articles and decorative items are made with sikki. 


| 
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land of Mithila (North Bihar), women are 

engaged in preparing choice articles out of 

the golden-coloured sikki grass, which 
grows there in abundance during the monsoon. 
The gress is used by them for thatching their 
huts. The material is freely and readily avail- 
able. The tool for stitching is a simple bodkin 
табе by the local "lacksmith, which is pur- 
chased for a hana 1 of grain, or in exchange 
for a delicately-w.. xed basket, 


|| N hundreds of thatched huts, in the ancient 


As you pass through the harsh country- 
side, the pinched faces of the people and their 
threadbare appearance make you realise that 
life here is hard, very hard. Everything is 
used: the grass that grows wild, the husk and 
the stalks of the crops. Nothing is thrown away. 
The struggle for existence goes on jn every 
home. So much so that in many of the houses 
they burn no diva, as they have no oil to spare, 
and in the night no life appears to stir, nor а 
ut to flicker behind the shadowy cluster of 

uts. 


Though their means are limited and they 
are hard put to it to make both ends meet, yet 
Out of what is available at hand these people 
strive to enrich their life. Embroidery, clay 
toys, the humble sujanis made from worn-out 


, Materials collected together, songs and dances, 


and some vivid myths bring colour and joy 
into their lives. In-the mythological history of 
Mithila, there are references to sikki work, as 
also in folk songs. 


Sikki work, in and around these environ- 
ments, has interesting traditions. Initially, a5 In 
very agricultural society, the women, rich and 
Poor, prepared wheat- and rice-straw baskets 
for Storing grain and other things. In Mithila, 
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they used the monsoon grass which was dyed 
in indigenous colours—green, dark blue, black 
and brilliant red, the golden colour of the grass 
being, of course, the dominant hue. Strangely 
enough, yellow is generally avoided, as they 
associate it with the yellowing of leaves of trees 
parched or diseased. The freshly-dyed stems 
are then coiled from the bottom and, stitch by 
stitch, the shape is formed. Besides utility arti- 
cles, the women also turn out a variety of deco- 
rative items. 


The inspiration for the latter derives from 
the marriage processions of zamindars who 
gave to their daughters horses, elephants, 
houses and even attendants as dowry. The poor 
peasant, who had just enough to feast the vil- 
lage on gur and rice and give a nath (nose- 
ring), the sign of marriage, for his daughter, 
could never aspire to enrich her in the man- 
ner of the zamindars. 


SKILLED CRAFT 


The mother, out of her desire to offer some- 
thing approaching all this finery, began to pre- 
pare elephants with riders, houses, horses, 
birds of rare plumage, and attendants. With 
loving care, these were made as the girl grew 
up in the house, and stored away in dark 
corners from the harsh sun and the envious 
eyes of neighbours, 50 that the colours might 
not fade. Into these they poured their love, 
their hearts’ desires and longings/ making sim- 
ple sculptured forms. You may see а large ele- 
phant with a long trunk, standing majestically, 
on his back the mahout, whose round eyes, made 
of black buttons, look curiously at the world. Or 
the simple figure of a man with his hands 
thrusting down; two little white buttons pin 
his ears to the head and serve as ear-orna- 
ments. Then there is à little bird with strange 


STYLISED FIGURE of a man with his ears pinned on with buttons. 
(Photographs by Ram Dhamija) 


and colourful plumage—and many more such 
creations of the imagination, influenced by tra- 
dition and religious beliefs. Tantric influence 
can be seen in such motifs as Bhairav Chakra 
and Kal Vajra. Other shapes representing tri- 
shula, pushparatna, damroo, etc, are also 
worked into the sikki grass. 


These humble objects are an expression of 
the feelings of the women. They look at nature, 
study the life of the animals, and observe their 
fellow men. This way they design diverse ob- 
jects which are not mere toys or decorations 
for their homes, but highly-stylised and ex- 
pressive sculpts in basketry. The little girls, 
who sit by their mother's side while she makes 
these articles, come to acquire the skill from 
the very beginning by trying their hand at 
the craft. Not only does the bride take with her 
the articles made by her mother and grand- 
mother, but also those which have been pre- 
pared by her own hands. Her own articles are 
displayed separately, and their merits and de- 
merits are discussed in comparison with the 
work of other daughters-in-law of the house. 


This intimate relationship of sikki work 
with the life of the people in Mithila has kept 
the tradition alive through the years. An effort 
is now being made to develop sikki work 23 
an indusiry and to persuade the women to pre- 
pare a few items with the idea of sale. In 
Manigachi, a famous centre for sikki work, 
women are now engaged in promoting this idea. 
As they are given the raw materials and no 
control is exerted over them, they still con- 
tinue to make objects of their own imagina- 
tion, which are aesthetic and charming in the 
simple spontaneity of their expression, 
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A POPULAR ATTRACTION is the “Space Gothic" U.S. Science Pavilion. Suspended wire 
cars and articulated buses are employed to transport fairgoers speedily from point to point. 


= Seattle World Fair 


HE Seattle Century 21 Exposition 
opened recently to the sound of can- 
non, sirens and church bells, and to 
the cheers of an excited crowd. There was 
a good deal of justification for the enthu- 
siasm. It is over twenty years since a 
world’s fair was held in America, and, in 
keeping with tradition that heads of state 


should open the show, Mr. Kennedy was 
there to press the golden key officially. 


Measured against the Brussels Fair 
which covered over 500 acres, the Seattle 
Fair is modest—only 72 acres—but what it 
lacks in size it makes up in splendour, col- 
our and movement. Forty-eight govern- 
ments are exhibiting, ranging from the 
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Jeisurely stroll down Koblenzerstrasse 
and stopped for a minute to watch men 
Es - the road just outside the garden 
Om Chancellor's offices in the Palais Schaum- 
ч ‚ (They are digging away like mad these 
Phys along Koblenzerstrasse, because it is to be 
ened and made fit for big cars to flash by- 
n six lanes.) 


Jt was only then I suddenly realised the 
importance of what I had read in the papers 
a few days earlier: workmen had uncovered the 
remains of several house walls and numerous 
pieces of pottery of the early Romans, at that 
| very spot not far from where I was standing. 


The relatively small excavation site ig just 
outside the Chancellor's lovely garden and fur- 
ther relics undoubtedly lie in the garden itself. 
Į then started making inquiries around and the 
workmen most obligingly told me what they 
had been told by the archaeologists, namely 
that on the dug-up site once stood not a town 
or,a camp, but rather a market or bazaar. 


According to the archaeologists this was a 
bazaar not dissimilar to those in Middle East 
countries, where craftsmen sit in front of their 
stalls-c u m-workshops-c и m-living quarters, 
working on ornaments and utensils of various 
kinds. A Roman Tambakanta in other words, 
and, in the course of digging, the workmen had 
found pieces of pottery, sherds, iron hooks for 
suspending pots or meat over fires, bits of jars 
and what have you. No traces were found of 
fortifications or defences of any kind. 


It is common knowledge, of course, that 
the ancient Romans came right up to the Rhine 
and halted there, and in Cologne one can see 
ruins of old Roman gates. I guess travel agents 
in the old days provided only one way tickets. 
At any rate the Romans strung themselves all 
down the river, in part because the Rhine is a 

pretty tough proposition to negotiate, but more 
f "so probably because beyond it lived the Teu- 
ions and other Germanic tribes who were even 
match for Roman prowess. So Caesar's soldiers 
stayed put in Bonn or whatever it was called in 
the old days and gave themselves to such plea- 
santries as courting the local belles. Many died 
in Bonn and were buried not far away and it 
is only now that archaeologists are saying they 
have the clue to the over fifty graves they 
found at Bonn's Reuter Bridge, not far from 
the Chancellor's palace. 


FOR some days after the discovery of the Ro- 
man bazaar site, the archaeologists took over 
and tourists came swarming in to take pictures: 
But progress is a terrible master. The site has 

ikeen filled up after’ being carefully mapped, 
-"d the drainage pipes have been laid and 
covered and in a few more weeks cars will be 
Whizzing over what were former Roman roads 
and houses. Sometimes, at night, when I walk 
along the empty street, I imagine a Roman 
Soldier in his steel, plumed helmet coming 
from behind me and asking who the stranger 
E could be. Would he have heard of an Indian, 

wonder. 


Even if he had not, my line of conversation 
Мощ а have been to establish our essential one- 
Ress, I would have told him that under our 
Skins, we were both the same—travellers from 
ancient lands. Perchance I would then have 
Persuaded him to join me for a beer at the 

lte Hute and for reminiscences and exchange 
of ideas, And I know what I would have dis- 


пу Re cussed with him fo establish immediate rap- 
-dollar e | Port: mothers-in-law. 
he Fair \ | Mothers-in-law, a fact fairly well-known, 


i are a recognisable species, but I had no idea, 
ichs ШТ read à Germentoaver the other day, that 
reach peman mothers-in-law are no better than 
to the jadian, or for that matter Roman, mothers-in- 


"Is it really necessary that young women 
i the best part of their lives, must live under 
toe Continuous rule—not to say in fear of ter- 
ting Of their mothers-in-law?" was the ques- 
n that the Weser Kurier asked. J am not 


NLY the other day, I was taking а. 
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ROMAN RELICS EXCAVATED 


one to be brash enough to answer such a load- 
ed question. But I was interested in what the 
Kurter's columnist, who, I imagine, is a young, 
unmarried brat, had to say. 


*"Daughters-in-law," wrote the columnist, 
“should resolutely hold their own. They must 
assert their independence and superiority im- 
mediately, and without indignation and anger, 
but in objective and self-confident tone. 
Quietness and sober determination are the best 
guards against interference. Daughters-in-law 
should not tell their mothers-in-law every- 
thing about their marriage and the education 
of their children, as long as they must go in 
fear that their mothers-in-law will use such 
information against them. If they have to take 
a difficult decision, they must by no means 
give the slightest sign of being insecure; it 
must appear as though the decision is being 
taken absolutely for granted. If there are any 
differences of opinion, she must be as matter- 
of-fact as possible and she must change the 
topic as soon as the slightest beginning of dis- 
putes arise. In short: RD DENT should 
never permit themselves to bè pushed into the 
defensive, and by no means should they ever 
lose their calm composure.” 


Whoever the columnist is—and I suspect 
that it is a "she" and a very wild young "she" 
at that—the advice given is heady. In my in- 
nocence, I had pictured kind, matronly German 
mothers-in-law, always willing to be in the 
background, always ready to mind the baby 
when the daughter-in-law went dancing or to 
the local theatre and was totally unprepared 
to face the facts of life. Now I see that news- 
paper columns are full of the iniquities of 
mothers-in-law. “Му mother-in-law thinks 
she knows everything better and she bosses 
me around all the time.” “She wants to play 
the most important role everywhere and makes 
my husband believe that I educate the child- 
ren wrongly.” Or again: “When I ask her to 
baby-sit once a month as we have been invited 
to a party, this is too much to ask of her; but 
if I ask our neighbour's daughter to do it for 
us, she will be insulted.” And most classic of 
all, that even my Roman friend might have 
understood; “I cannot get along with my 
mother-in-law any longer, she makes me sick, 


f the subject of mothers-in-law would not 
iene him, the weather in the Rhineland, I 
am sure, would have evoked lively conversa- 
tion. I have no idea what it was like in those 
old days, but I know for sure what it is like 
today. I feel like a hero when I realise that I 
have emerged from the bleakest, coldest winter 
Europe has seen in forty years, unscathed, 
even a little heavier under the belt. Lin Yutang 
that genial Chinese. philosopher, the likes of 
whom, alas, are getting fewer and fewer these 
days, once said that there were few pleasures 
to beat man’s scratching himself when the i h 
was on him, especially during a nice warm 
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bath. Ah, said Lin going into rhapsody, is that 
not happiness? But there is surely a greater 
happiness in being able to discard one’s heavy 
overcoat after six months of winter and being 
free to stride along the Rhine’s tow-peth, in 
light trousers and an open shirt? 


I woke up the other day and felt a strange 
sense of exhilaration and lightness. It had been 
a cold night and I had swathed myself in blan- 
kets, but it had later become warm and when 
I looked out of my bedroom window in the 
early morning, I was rewarded by the most 
amazing sight: every tree and bush in sight 
was adorned with greenery. 


It was the story of the Prince and the Sleep- 
ing Beauty all over again. One kiss of spring 
in the boughs and for once I wished—such an 
unpoetic thought—that I had a tape recorder. 
Whence did they come and how did they know 
that spring was coming, these heavenly war- 
blers? I did not even know what these birds 
«were. My ignorance is such that the only two 
birds I can distinguish with some assurance 
are the crow and the peacock. 


Later that afternoon I was recounting my 
experience to Mr. Escott Reid, the Canadian 
Ambassador who is a great lover of nature and 
goes on long hikes, and he said: "You must take 
à walk along the Rhine towards the American 
Embassy Club. You will be amazed to see a 
whole flight of larks somewhere half way up." 
I had never seen a lark before; such larks that 
I am acquainted with have nothing tó do with 
birds. And I was naturally curious. It seemed 
to me the whole tow-path was crowded with 

eople in search of larks and sure enough the 
journey was fully rewarding. 


What impressed me more was the number 
of people sunning themselves. One has to live 
in a cold climate to appreciate what sunshine 
means to people. After a few months of pierc- 
ing cold, dark skies and dreary days, the crav- 
ing for sunshine grows and is something ter- 
rific. I have never been lacking in appreciation 
for bikinis before, but these days I understand 
what must b^ the physiological drive behind 
the desire to expose oneself fully to the sun. 
And if indeed it is true that the Vedic home 
of the Aryans was the Arctic, as Lokamanya 
Tilak tried to prove, no otbs" explanation is 
necessary for me for their being such ardent 
sun-worshippers, 


That afternoon, everybody seemed to be a 
sun-worshipper. The air was heavy with leth- 
argy and all that I felt like doing was to stretch 
myself fully on the turf a little high up on the 
ground, and dream. Boats passed by full of 
people and their singing cam. floating in the 
noon haze. Sometimes, when one least expects 
to be, one is well within the gates of Paradise! 


M. V. KAMATH 
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Isn't it wonderful ! 
Ramu has another 
promotion! . 
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DDLY enough, Delhi, despite the 
preponderance of contractors and 


| rovide à more congenial milieu for wri- 
| bs and artists than any other city in 
Windia. The main reason, of course, is eco- 
| nomic. The capital affords them unprece- 
| dented opportunities, partly owing to the 
presence of foreigners and partly on ac- 
! count of patronage provided by the ubi- 
quitous public sector. Delhi has more art 
galleries than Bombay or Calcutta and 
| apparently they are all prosperous. Simi- 
larly, publishing in Delhi, judged by In- 
"dian standards, has a sounder basis and 
| smarter facade than anywhere else in 
| India. 
It is heartening to note that our wri- 
| ters and artists have at last begun to en- 
| joy solid, sustained patronage. But at what 
. | price? While desperately pursuing suc- 
| cess, they appear to have lost sight of their 
main objective of creative endeavour for 
its own sake. For they find themselves 
catering for their clientele in the manner 
of hacks. The painter's plight, of which 
| he himself is not aware, is particularly 
` | pathetic. In order to attract the attention 
{this patron, who may be a diplomat or 
"| a tourist or a VIP from a foreign coun- 
' try, he has to speak in affected accents 
which do credit neither to his vision nor 
to his heritage. Hence his preoccupation 
with facile, fashionable abstractions 
which are of no consequence. He paints 
them because they are in demand. It is a 
pity that morally and intellectually he 
| should be so inadequate where the chal- 
lenges of the art market are concerned. 
| The difference between the commercial 
| artist and the creative one thus hardly 
exists today. It is no doubt important that 
А artist should express himself in the 
contemporary idiom. What is, however, 
imperative is that he integrate his visual 
Vocabulary into the heritage that is 
tis. An Indian painter or sculptor who 
lecides to become modern without re- 
Maining Indian is bound to be forgotten 
Sooner or later, however spectacular his 
Immediate success may be. The choice be- 
Ore our artist today is, not between 
figurative and non-figurative painting, 
| but between creative compositions and 
commercial concoctions. 
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The writer's dilemma is no less seri- 


1 MAT : ous, his success, no les i 
3 n careerists in its population, seems to , s deceptive. The op- 


portunities that present themselves to him. 
today are unlimited. The ever-expanding 
public sector, represented principally by 
the National Book Trust, the Publications 
Division and the Sahitya Akademi, needs 
his services as urgently as the private pub- 
lisher who is eager to cash in on the im- 
mense international good will for India. 


—Dhiraj Chawda 
STUDY by Abhay Khatau 


Any book on India seems to sell today. 
That is why we find ourselves surround- 
ed by such a rich crop of illiterate ex- 
perts on India! Even here the spurt in In- 
dian writing and publishing is illusory 
because it is based on the foreigner's naive 
inquisitiveness about India. Naturally, he 
cannot respond to anything that is subtle 
or profound. He is concerned not with 
fundamentals, but with superficialities. 
Here the Indian reader has an advantage 
over the foreigner. But he has yet to de- 
velop the wasteful habit of buying books: 


The need for a reappraisal of the res- 
ponsibilities of our writers and publishers 
in the Indian context is urgent, partly for 
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economic and partly for emotional rea- 
sons. Our publishing trade cannot be suc- 
cessful in the long rn, unless its founda- 
tions are strong. Our publishers' primary 
preoccupation should be with the reorga- 
nisation of the Іпа:ап market so that it 
may provide a solid base for the super- 
structure of foreign readership. They 
should be able to take advantage of the 
rapid rise in literacy and economic pros- 
perity so much in evidence in India since 
Independence. They should try and make 
a deep impact on the reluctant Indian 
reader through the persuasive medium of 
paperbacks. A hard-cover edition of 5,000 
copies addressed to the foreign reader, who 
is, incidentally, very sceptical about the 
quality of our printing and production, is 
less economical than a paperback edition 
of 25,000 offered to the Indian reader at a 
price within his reach, 


The emotional reason is however 
more important. Today books on India by 
Indians are more urgently needed at home 
than abroad. The aggressive aloofness 
that has been keeping our various linguis- 
tic and other groups apart from one ano- 
ther can be removed, not by politicians 
who can only aggravate it, but by our wri- 
ters and publishers who have a pivotal role 
to play in furthering the twin objectives 
of emotional integration and national re- 
generation. 


* ж + 


NATURE'S compensations often assume 
|^ ` incredible forms. There have been nu- 
'merous cases of the physically handicap- 
ped astounding the world with their achi- 
evements in fields which demand creative 
faculties of the highest order. Helen Kel- 
ler is, of course, a classic example. In our 
own country we have the blind prodigy, 
mathematician Sanjeevaraya Sarma (the 
“Weekly” dated June 5, 1960, carried a 
feature on him—Ed.), author Ved Mehta, 
also blind (now on the staff of The New 
Yorker), and a number of poets, musi- 
cians, artists and others. Among the pain- 
ters, two are outstanding. One of them, 
Satish Gujral, whose powers of speech and 
hearing are retarded, is already famous 
and his work has the stamp of genius. 
Abhay Khatau, a selection from whose re- 
presentative paintings will soon appear in 
the “Weekly” in colour, is the other sig- 
nificant artist. There is a strange mystical 
quality in his work, and no wonder that 
his paintings are so deeply moving, and at 
the same time so disturbing. Indeed the 
power and plasticity of his imagery are 
unique. 
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^ "age beauty in response to th 

4 EU of an urban Don Juan. uU. 
"Phere the seasons followed one ano- 
4 or with monotonous regularity. No cala-— 
uo ever occurred; “the Lord never 
{ей those parts with’ either~the Egyp- 
ог any other plague". In the people’s 


: ` Fn 
is | having 4 

the Way | M and praying that the next day might 
е ed} pe exactly the same. 


In such a society Oblomov.began life 
by not knowing how to put on his stock- 
- ings and ended it by not knowing how to 
Jive. Yet he had.generous impulses. He 


Vogue ‚| was not callous to human suffering. Some- 
Laie Û times, as a young man, he would weep 
shy - AT pitterly in the depths of his heart over 
Clim | the sorrows of mankind. He even had 
| fakes the ' vague yearnings to relieve the miseries of 


| his fellow men, But he did not see the 
one pa world, as the Soviet man is expected to do, 
; | in terms of black and white, good and 
evil, the oppressors and the oppressed. 
* * * 


| THERE is an interesting account of a con- 

versation between him and an author 
пу short. | who visited him. Authors in those days 
that there | were strange fellows of whom the com- 
p. | ‘mon man knew nothing. “What are these 
authors?" asks the porter of Oblomov's 


inning to | 


estate, “Are they special officials or some- 
y о dau p thing?" 
at them. | 
ign. ` b “No,” replies Zahar, Oblomov's valet, 
NS. ‘they are gentlemen who lounge about on 
` i. oL sofas, drink sherry and smoke pipes. 
‘ful book, | 


Sometimes they make a fearful mess on 


t Ваз be] ^ The author who visited Oblomov ex- 
e diction: | pounds his view on literature in words 
stand for] which today the Communist Party would 
is utterly | doubtless approve. “The function of a wri- 
“is well | ter,” he says, “is bitter denunciation of 
hearted, | vice, burning malice, contemptuous laugh- 
ts all his} e at fallen humanity. 

y, as Ob- “No,” replies Oblomov. “That is not 
lock that} everything! Depict a thief, a fallen wo- 
und. .{ man, a stuck-up fool, but don’t forget they 
5 in thé | ге human beings. Where is your human 
а study | -"eeling? You think you can write from the 
$us study | head only. You imagine thought does not 
luce that $ need the heart?... Stretch a helping hand 
n appre- | to the fallen man or weep over him, but 
f the So | don’t jeer! Love him, try to see yourself 


| in him, and heal him as you would your- 
зе ора | Self—then I will read you and bow down 
zi) | before you. You describe a thief or a fal- 


xo еп woman, but forget to bring out the 
ng we uman being in them, or perhaps don't 
know how to do it. What art, what poetry, 


© you see in that? Denounce depravity 
mo UR. only please don't pretend to be 
ets," 


.. Here one hears Oblomovism raising its 
Voice against Zbdanovism which was still 
In the womb of time. 


* Despite Oblomov's sympathy for his 
ellow men, he is unable to be of any ser- 
Vice to them. He cannot even help himself. 
ne few years he spent in the Civil Ser- 
Vice did not develop his character. He 
perked under a chief “who never failed 

? encourage one; he did not forget even 
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~ Occasionally Oblomov had to do a lit- 
B 1 С 

us noting and drafting, but these bred 
im stiff. an this rate," he asked himself, 
m Ito live?" The crisis came when 

he sent off to Astrakhan a telegram ien 
for Archangel. An enquiry was set on foot 
as to who was responsible; and Oblomov, 


&- 
through his mind, like frightened birds, 
roused suddenly by a ray of sunlight in 
a slumbering ruin". Shunning the world, 
Oblomov became afraid of the world. He 
felt stifled in a crowd; stepped into a boat, 
feeling uncertain of reaching the other 
bank; drove in a carriage, expecting the 
horses to bolt and the carriage to crash. 
Once he was on the verge of a nervous 
break-down, and his friends and doctors 
advised him to go abroad. “But, who ever 
goes to America or Egypt?” asked Oblo- 
mov. “The English do, but that is the way 
God made them; besides they have no 
room to live at home.” 


certificate and resigned from the service. 
That was the end of his official career. 
* * * 

EVEN signing his name was too much 

trouble for Oblomov. After he resigned 
from the civil service he spent most of his 
life in bed. To get out of bed was a ritual 
and an ordeal for him; and one of the most 
trying duties of his servant, Zahar, was to 
wake him up despite his groanings, grum- 
blings, abuses, renewed snores, sittings-up 
and lyings-down again. Zahar suited his 


Yet, every now and then, Oblomov 
realises the inanity of his life. Why is it, 
he asks himself, that his life is not like the 
life of others? Theirs, like the morning, 
gradually acquires colour and turns into 
a blazing day, when everything is seeth- 
ing with movement in the vivid noonday 
light, and then gradually subsides and 
grows dimmer, until it fades naturally into 
master perfectly. He woke him up, dressed the evening twilight. “No,” cries Oblomov. 
him in the morning and undressed him “My life began by fading out.” 
in the evening, and spent the rest of the * * * 
day doing. nothing and caring nothing for 
the bugs and cockroaches which crawled 
about and the dust and dirt which had ac- 
cumulated on the furniture in Oblomov's 
rooms. 


In his own way Zahar was devoted 
to Oblomov. He could not think of any 
other existence than that in which he 
dressed his master, fed him, imposed upon 
him, growled at him and inwardly reve- 
renced him. In the last chapter of the book 
this comic character takes on a tragic 
guise. Oblomov is dead and Zahar is turn- 
ed out of the house. Reduced to penury 
and drunkenness, he roams about in rags, 
begging for his daily bread, visiting his 
master's grave every day and muttering 
to himself: “To think that the Lord should 
have taken such a man from us! He was 
a joy to all, he ought to have lived a hun- 
dred years... I've been to his grave today; 
whenever I come to these parts I go there; 
I sit down and cry and cry. Sometimes I 
lose myself thinking, it is so still around, 
and suddenly I fancy he is calling me, 
‘Zahar, Zahar’, and a shudder runs down 
my back! We shall never have another 
such master.” 

Oblomov had no use for those master- 
ful men who always looked as though they 
wanted to saddle human beings and ride 
on their backs. After all, what did all hu- 
man efforts amount to? sone desired a 
thing yesterday, and desperately, passion- 
des ioe for it today, but the day after 
tomorrow he will blush for having desired 
it and then curse life, whether the desire 
had, or had not, been fulfilled." As for 
himself, he would prefer to live under a 
placid sky, never lit by the lightnings of 
great joys or resounding with the thun- 
der of great sorrows. That was his concep- 
tion of a happy life; and at the age of 30 
we see him, enervated by his soft and list- 

less life, “the soft down on. his chin, turn- 
ed into stiff bristles, his shining eyes dim- 
med, his waist broadened, his hair coming 
out cruelly. He was turned 30; he had not 
advanced a step in any direction and m 
still standing on the threshold of his ife, 
exactly as he did ten years before". 

Occasionally Oblomov houghi ok ths 
problems of life, but “they мої гае 


for a few weeks it looked as if even 

his life might blossom out into some- 
thing rich and beautiful. Thanks to an old 
elass-mate of his—a German, Stolz, who, 
with his restless energy, is a perfect foil 
to him—Oblomov meets a spirited gixl, 
Olga, and falls in love with her and she re- 
turns his love. But even love is too strenu- 
ous for him; he lacks the energy and 
self-confidence to pursue it. He is perpetu- 
ally tormented by the thought that he is 
unworthy of her. Does Olga really love 
him? How can she? Did she not see him 
yawning the other day and did she not 
suppress a secret smile when he shut his 
mouth instantly with a snap? How could 
‚һе, a nincompoop, prevent her from fal- 
ling in love with some he-man like Stolz? 


Eventually, Olga gives him up in des- 
pair. “I had thought," she tells him, “that 
I could revive you, that you could still live 
for my sake; but you died long ago. You 
are gentle, you are honourable, you are 
tender like a dove, you hide your head 
under your wing, you are ready to spend 
all your life cooing under a roof." 


Eventually Stolz marries Olga; and 
Oblomov receives the news, not with dis- 
may or disappointment, but with relief 
that she had found someone more worthy 
of her. Oblomov himself drifts involun- 
tarily into a marriage with his old, divore- 
ed and illiterate landlady, who ministers 
to his animal comforts and looks after him 
as a hen looks after her chicken. 


asks: *Who left a curse on you, Ilya Oblo- 
mov? What have you done? You are kind, 
intelligent, affectionate, noble... and you 
are doomed. What has ruined you? There 
is no name for that evil." 

“Yes, there is," whispered Oblomov, 
almost inaudibly. 

She looked at him, enquiringly, with 
her eyes full of tears. 

“Oblomovism,” he whispered. 

There is no room for Oblomovism in So- 
viet Russia, 
(To Be Continued) 


Before Olga leaves him, she tenderly 
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1 Scottish poet 
Through his mind fluttered a —— hope 
that it might be, and he decided to say as 


little as possible. 

6 It was far more definite and final than 
just ——. 

10 Went at full speed 

12 Transmit 

13 Magnitude 
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CLUES 
2 Governs 
4 Deduce 
5 The thought made him ——. The steam 


hissed under the cover of the kettle. 

7 He's the kind that —— easily. And it's 
true, what I said to him, 

8 ‘Nothing occurred in the ——,’ she re- 
marked innocently. 


15 ‘Or you might try one of the —— on the 
golf-course? 

17 The room looked unfamiliar to her, chilled 
and ——. 

18 ‘Would you —— me, if I passed on?’ 

19 His heart was still full of song. "Tbat 
would be a —— end to such a fine day." 

20 I'm sorry, I just can't —— it. Maybe it will 
come to me. 


DOWN 

9 As I entered the —— door, three or four 
soldiers glanced up at me curiously. 

l1 His íall, slim figure showed to advantage 
in the —— clothes. 

12 The tell-tale —— were no secret to them. 

14 A jot 

16 A large plant with a single branched 
woody trunk y 
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ALL THE CORRECT ANSWERs | 


ТО THE QUOTATION CLUES ARE | 


TO BE .FOUND AMONG THE 


WORDS GIVEN BELOW IN ALPHA 
I————————WONA e 
BETICAL ORDER 


QE) ЛАЕШ 
BAD NUTS 
BALL PEG 
CURBING PET 
CURIOUS RATS 
URS RATTLES 
DANK RAYS 
DARK SAD 
FURIOUS SIDE 
HALL TATTLES 
HATE TIDY 
HAVE TINY 
HUTS WIDE 
MILD WILD 


Here's "QUOTES" No. 65, with the new look! 
This literary pastime is purely one of skill in 
which every clue permits of only a onc-word 
solution. There are two types of clues:— 

(1) The regular type, the solutions of which 
are to be found in any standard dictionary. 

(2) Quotation clues, printed in thicker type, 


the answers of which when filled in complet: , 


the square. 

These quotation clues are actual quotations 
from authors, and they are sensible, witty and 
delightful, and, therefore, they are in themselves 
truly educative and entertaining. Moreover, there 
is no element of chance in this contest, because 
there is NO “Adjudication Committee” to decide 
the final solutions, and there is only опе COR- 
RECT ANSWER to each quotation clue—the 
word used by the author in the original work. 


CORRECT SOLUTION 


TO “QUOTES” No. 64 ON P. 69 


Important Announcement 


The sources of the quotation 


clues of “QUOTES” NO. 65 will be^ 
published along with, the Correct 
Solution in the “WEEKLY” of 
July 1, 1962. 
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SKYSCRAPERS, some still under construction, dominate the old-style private residences. The demand for new buildings is so great 


that supplies of steel and tim 
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HE very mention of Bra- 
zil reminds one of the 
famous cities of Rio de 
Janeiro and Brasilia; but it is- 


^ hardly known that the heart of 
modern: Brazil pumps away in 


neither of these two cities—it 
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ber cannot keep. pace with it. Right: 
striking contrast with the customary grim huddle of an industrial city. 


Portrait CaO 


is to be found in Sao Paulo. 
About 200 miles from Rio 
and following the south-west- 
erly trend of the. coast, Sao 
Paulo seemed unlikely to pre- 
sent much of a challenge to the 
other cities as recently as 1952. 


NEAR. THE PRACA DES ESTRELAS, one of the modern office bl 
. 2 А tions building in New York. Right: The c 


The sharp, 


In that year the city had. a bud- 
get deficit of 6 million dollars. 
But industrialists wondering 
where to site their factories 
looked hard at this up-thrust- 
ing city and moved in: Sao 
Paulo is now a flourishing city 


clean limes of the buildings of Sao Paulo make a 


Paute 


with a population nearing the 
4 million mark, and 40 per 
cent. of Brazilian industry has 
made its home in the area. The 


credit for the rise in Sao 
Paulo' status mainly goes to 
ex-President Janio Quadros. 


ocks bears a far from coincidental resemblance to the United Na- 
ity centre from the Rua Xavier de Toledo. 
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with her usual charming smile anq 9 M me 
eagerness how I had.liked her recita] керке 
unnerved me, and all the words of T The р. mind 
showering on her seemed too ordina e шш} of 
So I meekly presented her а сору of a ы expiration 
in appreciating her art, had said: “Baja Nf which; 
cism... she is the image of Bharata Nate Ll 
am Y 


criti- 


Balasaraswati glanced through the 
and, with a reminiscent look in her e 
how many years of practice and hard Sem asy know 
that statement?" Saying this she showed 4 pi ea” 
hands—‘These will tell you the story of „180 her 
of Bharata Natyam...” : my distudent 


Caressing the scars with reverence «pj, x; 
to the great Guru Kandappa Pillai who ae буе ШЫ 
I was hardly four when my grandmother P oe 
mother Jayamma entrusted me to his care T ee 


eulogy quietly 
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Natyam. He was an excellent teacher and never tolerated е ® much accent on рг: 
est mistake in the rendering of adavus or jatis, not o 14 frduous training he g 
major items." Balasaraswati mentioned quite a few іпсійе 8 Thus, as she recal 
she was punished severely for a fault in her foot-work oF D. fave me interesting c 
neating mudras. The nature of punishment, at times, was {е at Kanchipuran 
... "Once," Balasaraswati recalled, “all my friends were busi ni danced before a di 
ing in the courtyard just outside the room where my Guru V4 E and dance patro 
ing my class. In spite of myself my thoughts kept straying ү lity Ч аз a child prodi 
my friends as a result of which I was making mistakes, j pith which she re 
particular adavu. My Guru made me repeat the adavu fo hin items of Bharat 
hours without a moment’s rest. Even at the end of that Ts SEM her brilliant c 
faltered in one of the hastas owing to exhaustion. He MW d Ш the importan 
tolerate this lapse. Believe it or not, he walked into the уо чау Balasaras\ 
and brought a burning piece of coal and placed it in С ZA С edit and her 
My mother and granny peeped in with tearful eyes, bU „(Ж Unlike other "gr 
not dare to intervene. As you perhaps know, amongst ht ROS of her career. 
is esteemed as the sole guardian of his disciple." imp, hay during an 
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C Unlike other "great dancers", she talks 
Cess of her career. When I trie 

Qn hu тау during an important dance 
à hel and talked instead of the pretty 

p'he shops near that particular concert h 

of as All cities and towns fascinate he 1 

angles, dolls, saris and sweets. She is always looki 
Invitations to dance in Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi, 
Centres for shopping! 


(Please Turn Over) 


Mm 0mm 


Balasaraswati 


Similarly, when I asked her recently 
about her performances in Japan at the 
East-West Music Conference, she said: 


. “Any of the delegates will tell you all 


about it—you come and see my collection 
of Japanese toys, cameras and pictures of 
the famous Japanese plays..." 


On enquiring from one of the dele- 
gates I was pleased to hear that “Bala” re- 
ceived an encore for each of her items, 
and amongst those who cheered her was 
Margot Fonteyn, the famous ballerina. 
This reminds me of a remark made by a 
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connoisseur of art that Balasaraswati is no 
“mere artiste. but a woman as artiste". 


“Bala” has. carved a niche for herself 
in the world.of Bharata Natyam and is 
looked upon by many as a personifica- 
tion of the art itself. She is more popular- 
ly known as the Queen of Abhinaya. 
Though she deserves all praise ‘for her 


abhinaya one should not be misled to be- - 


lieve that she is not as proficient in the 
nritta or nritya aspects of her art. In fact 
she is the only dancer I have seen who 
performs the most difficult items of mritta 
with unique precision and grace. At every 
recital she selects two or three compli- 
cated nritta items. I saw her at her best in 
the recital held at the National Dance 
Seminar in 1958, where “Bala” danced to 
a large gathering of experts, consisting of 
musicians, nattuvanars and dancers. She 
was to present the Sankeerna jatiswara 
and. Useni Swarajati, both - very’ long 
items. Unfortunately, she was not in the 
best of health, having just recovered from 
a serious illness. Most of us tried to dis- 
suade her from presenting both the items 
at one stretch. But she was adamant. She 


. spoke little as she squatted on the floor and 


chewed pan waiting-for the time of per- 
formance. Her smile was not there, -but 
there was a mysterious glint in her, eyes. 


Once the curtain rose "Bala" aimost 
ran on to the stage and began her recital 
with a brisk alarippu, after which she 
danced the Sankeerna jatiswara to an 
entranced audience which watched her for 
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full forty-five minutes, marvelling at the 
clarity and fluency of her style. She di 
not stop there; she immediately took d 
the Useni Swarajati and gave a beautiful 
rendering, punctuating each passage with 
the most intricate thirmanams. As she 
finished she was greeted with a thunde- 
rous ovation. Moved with this overwhelm. 
ing response to her nritta items, “Bala” 
exclaimed: “So I have won the battle 
Evidently she was referring to the critic. 
ism levelled against her that she could no 
longer render the nritta items. “Bala” later 
remarked: “I wanted to retrieve my re 
putation for nritta; otherwise it would be 
unjust to Guru Kandappa.” 


While speaking of abhinaya, I asked 
“Bala” why she: devotes the major part of 
her programme to this aspect of dance, 
Relating several instances when she had 
seen abhinaya fall into a state of stag. 
nation, she added: "When 
career I found the dance teachers giving 
more importance to mritta, neglecting 
abhinaya totally. As a result, the art of 


dancing tended to become a matter of mere 
mastery over technique; thereby the real 
essence of dance, which is to give expres- 
sion to life's moods in its variety, stood 
ignored. Seeing this I strove hard to give 


impetus to this forgotten art or should I 
say I wanted to give life to the art . . - 


In her efforts in this direction, Bala: 
saraswati's grandmother, ‘the celebrated 
Veena Dhanam and. her mother Јауатта 
a renowned musician of the. day; PIO 
of immense help by enriching her rep 
Loire with the choicest padams and jaw B 
lis. Even’ today, her mother is Balasare 
swati's chief source of inspiration Jn pr 
senting abhinaya. 
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it the | à 
e dig ey abhinaye in the Kuchipudi style, in fight wi 
on ds i V dying some vital points of the art. ` d it ue ae 
Utiful hus, after having made a thorough one were to dese- =. 
with „ду of the subject, “Bala” has introduced crate the sanctity [ҮЕ 
s she fp > definite system of abhinaya in her con- of the art of Bha- 4 
unde. а Usually she takes up at least ten rata Natyam. She 
helm. f adams to delineate the various aspects of ү held in great es- 
Ba {5 Navarasas and also to portray teem by all her 
d D. different Nayakas and Nayikas. In ap- c o n't e mporaries, 
ttle» ЖОО eciation of her abhinaya another ardent who recognise her 
Critic. f Fevotee of the dance has paid her an apt mastery both in 
Па no fibute: "Music sweeps through her body 18017 and on the 
later and echoes in her movements." stage. 
aa E f While dwelling on Balasaraswati’s I remember S 
е | mastery over abhinaya, I must mention d interesting in- 
that though she takes nine or ten padams С x whee Bala’ 
Ask at each recital she puts her best in E herself in 
TE GI her favourite padam: Krishna nee begane Bha ARNA Ga 
hs paro ("Krishna, come quickly"). I have Rukmi UD atyam. 
е. watched Balasaraswati's recitals keenly ATL UM уар 
е had wer a dozen times during the six years dA TR ассо 
Stag- I have known her, but I still feel eff her pioneering 
in ту that this particular song steals the E Б 
giving show at every performance. It is a treat to Nat ЫБ m OS 
lecting | watch her weave a thousand tales out of a Э А hee ne 
art of | single musical phrase, drawing upon a rich excluded pm ird 
fme and amazing imagination. CET Gaal ats 
e real The first time I saw her dance, she pertoire as it seem- 
xpres- ave an exhaustive interpretation of the ed too erotic for a 
си word “baro”, beckoning Krishna. I saw her respectable woman 
e offer a series of varied expressions to to present. Balasa- 
© BING signify a mother’s affectionate call cajo- raswati could пої 
ling her beloved son, next a call of inviting brook this state- 
pranks from his friends, then,a call of ment. She raised ¥ 


such a hot discus- 
sion in favour of 
sringara rasa quot- 
ing chapter and 
verse from Kshetrajna, Jayadeva and 
many other poets that the other had to 
give in. “Bala” would not stop there. 
The same evening she gave a recital before 
a select gathering of dancers and critics 
when she rendered four padams based on 
the sringara rasa and challenged the audi- 


amour from the love-sick gopis. 
A RARE PERSONALITY 


On another occasion, І saw her en- 
larging upon the word “Jagadodharana” 
(Saviour of the World) from the song 
which tells of the various episodes from 
the life of Krishna. During the course of 
the portrayal she gave such a poignant 
description of Draupadi’s plaintive call to 


tS 


Krishna to save her from the tyranny s à 

of Dussasana that even the бсо: who 6080710 point out any obscenity or loud 

could not follow the text of her song were eroticism in them. o 

moved to tears. These are only a few of When I asked for her opinion on the 
Bharata Natyam dancers of the day, *Bala" 


the many instances when I have seen 


Balasaraswati casting а spell on the 
audience. What amazes me even today is 
the manner in which her movements and 
expressions undergo a complete transfor- 
mation the moment she gets absorbed in 
‚ the dance. One feels that on the stage she 
A becomes a rare personality altogether, 
away from the sedate figure sitting on the 
carpet of the green room, chewing betel- 
leaves and cracking jokes. 
Holding two of the most coveted 


honours of the country, the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi Award and the Padma Bhushan, 


gave a frank account of some of the items 
that disturbed her: one of them being the 
craze of the dancers to pose at the end of 
each jati (rhythmical passage) and stanza 
of the varnam or tillana. “This habit of 


sprated classical dance art to the people in all its 
jamma, purity. She deplores the use of stage de- 
roved cor and light effects as she feels that 
reper- these modern devices cut her away from 
j her At a recital held in 


үишепсе. ЕГ a 
a well-equipped hall, she stopped In e 
middle of a performance and asked for the 
Spotlight to be turned off. 


Before starting the recital it is cus- 
tomary for her to stand on the stage for a 
few minutes and study her audience before 
She begins the invocatory piece. Unlike 
many of the dancers today, “Bala” insists 
on simple make-up and costume, as she 
needs the freedom and ease to dance. 


An upholder of tradition, “Bala” would 


CC-0. Bhagaya 


WITH HER MOTHER (Photographs: Dhiraj 


П 
Chawda 4; Govind j 
Vidyarthi, 1.) i 


striking a sculpturesque pose at the end \ 
of each passage irritates me, as it spoils the 
beautiful conception of dance as а poem 3 
in gesture.” In pursuance of her be- i | 
lief, *Bala" hardly poses even in her 1 
tillana. The dignity and beauty of her sub- E 1M 
tle stances enrich the dance whatever the 
items may be. In the words of a critic, 
“Balasaraswati’s dancing is thrilling and 
beautiful without being glamorous." It is 
this style that she hopes to establish in 
the course of her lifetime. 


Though “Bala” has devoted all her life 
to Bharata Natyam she has no prejudice 
against other dance styles. She has a great 
fascination for Hindustani music as well 
as for Kathak, the North Indian style of 
classical dance. 

On one occasion when Birju Maharaj, 

a fine exponent of Kathak, was performing 
some intricate foot-work with great agility 
aia programme in Madras arranged by her, 
“Bala” requested him to perform another 
series of foot-work to the accompaniment 
of her favourite Шата, He agreed and she 
walked up to the stage and sat on the car- 
pet along with the accompanists and sang 
the tillana, heedless of the disapproving 
look of conservative critics. Accord- 
ing to them it was highly improper for a 
veteran artiste to sit with the accompan- 
ists and sing for another dancer. But 
to “Bala” it was a day of glory to see 
her tillana being rendered so exquisitely. 
She recalled on that occasion the words 
of her Guru who had told her that she 
would appreciate the subtle beauty oi 
tillana only after studying it with an ace 
interpreter of the style from the North. 

It is indeed an experience of immense 

joy to see Balasaraswati on the dance 


stage. 
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Ihe Harkness Foundation, Mrs. Aldous Huxley, Iyengar speaks with great admiration and ue Grodan lee demonstrate positions, 
in postures tha 


pianists Malenzinsky and Clifford, Curzon; affection of his “old il” 
while at home he has trained hundreds of men, first, when the ep ee epe o would make a contortionist creak.” 
women and children in the yogic cult. go in for yogic exercises at such an advanced i i 
ү ‘ Й age, Iyengar was taken aback. However, to In India, too, Iyengar has а YOY pigeon 
ў Iyengar's meeting with violinist Yehudi Бе on the safe side, he desired to get her medi- lowing Жы has taught hundreds of students, 
| Menuhin in Bombay, in 1952, not only proved cal report before putting her “through her cadets of the Nation: es slag E ае 
l| to be the turning-point of his career, but also paces”. The Queen, however, refused, and in- Khadakvasl poet fence) Academy rat 
greatly enhanced his prestige. But for Menuhin, sisted that either he taught her yo je exercises Gen, Habibull Dein: COE CHR sn 
he says, “I would have remained a little-known Straight away or returned home. Iyengar had ant "Rear-Ad niral В. А e presen СЫ = 
yoga instructor." And Menuhin, Who still con- ПО option but to go ahead. He taught her the сј les, He miral В. A Sa 
tinues to be one of his devoted pupils, acknow- nead EE cx m the beginning, here he Sender Xp dero M de" : 
i aring and praying each time that nothin : $a Rc » for T m 
my best violin teacher. He taught me through should go wrong. Fifteen days later, the Queen poren him: "hopeless cases: (on VOR 
yoga how to play.” Mother approached him with an affectionate: Ё 
Thank you, my heart trouble is much better А TB patient himself, Iyengar has not only 


LEVER PROD. 
now.” Although this left the yoga expert stupe- mastered the deadly disease through yoga, 


extra, 


s causes 
atchy 


6-3499). 


cal Hall. 


‚С glombor ы 


i T. 


These words of affection are inscribed on : hi bi 
Jl а costly watch presented by Menuhin to Iyen- n e was jubilant and overwhelmed, natu- but has also helped many a sufferer to recover 
gar. According to the famous ViolinisS dt is | 139 from similar ailments. According to him, yoga 
| easy to teach what to play, but not how to play. Д has а cure for radical diseases without recourse 
The art of yoga, he says, has given him a bet- The Queen regularly practises the art and, to surgery. The asanas and pranayama also 
ter command over the violin and greater flexi- at 86, she can easily walk four or five miles cure the inhibitions and modifications of the 
bility. a day. “Т am delighted with the extraordinary ` restless mind. Iyengar feels that foreigners 
2 results. It gives such wonderful force to my Во in for yogic exercises as "yoga promotes 
Menuhin was responsible for spreading mind and body!” she stated in a testimonial peace and poise of mind very quickly”. 

Iyengar’s fame abroad, and also for sponsoring to Iyengar. As a mark of appreciation of his A 
kis Continental tours during which he has knowledge and skill in the art, the Queen, who; . He commends the practice of yoga to every 
taught several celebrated personalities and has is a good sculptress, prep individual beset with emotional imbalances, я 
given demonstrations of yogic exercises at prac- head of her "Yoga Guru" and presented it to а curative medium for a variety of maladies: 
tically all important centres. In 1956, he was , Iyengar at the time of his departure home. and for counterbalancing the tempo of modern 
ue Ed maintains that yoga 1S conducive to 

ongevity. 


BORN in a big family, Iyengar was the ele- 
venth of thirteen children. After passing 
his matriculation, he desired to go in for high- 
er studies, but circumstances prevented him 
from doing so. When he was looking out for a 


1 , EE А job, he was afflicted with tuberculosis. As each 


day passed, the disease began to take root in 
him and his parents were sceptical of the suc- 
cess of therapeutic measures. His brother-in- 
law, Mr. Krishnamacharya, who arrived then 
from Nepal, prescribed yogic exercises for him 
for the cure of the disease. And, under the 
guidance of Mr. Krishnamacharya, who ha 

mastered the technique of yoga as found in 
Nepal, lyengar not only conquered the dread 
disease, but also became one of the greatest 
exponents of the art. At 44, Iyengar today is a 
perfect picture of health and rarely complains 
of even a headache. Happily married, he has 
six children, the youngest being five years old. 
He has already initiated them into the cult of 


yoga. 


Iyengar is at present writing a book on 

yoga which, when completed, bids fair to be- 
come a classic on the subject. ` 

Iyengar has been abroad in 1954, 1956, 1960 

and 1961, and is due to leave for London this 

der the auspices of 

the Asian Music Circle, and to train the famous 

British pianist, Mr. Clifford Curzon. He will 


also visit Switzerland. 


famous pupils, the Queen Mother of Belgium. 


NATARAJASANA. Right: With one of his 


"THIS IS THE DEAD LAND..." 
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je diverse aspects of a personality 
remain apart in most individuals and 


do not contribute to total develop- 
ment. But when they fuse together to 
form an integrated whole, as in the case 
of Dr. M. S. Randhawa, one envies the in- 
ner harmony of a radiant mind, 


Presently an adviser to the Planning 
Commission, Dr. Randhawa’s passion for 
art has mainly contributed to the integra- 
tion of self and outlook. 


Randhawa’s photography is dominat- 
ed by his “magnificent obsession” with Na- 
ture. To him Nature’s face is ever-reveal- 
ing of the wonders of life. Caught in one 
breath of season or another, its counten- 
ance records the saga of life. 


It was in Almora, when on a trek to 
the Pindari glacier, that his love for 
photography was aroused. The stark sim- 
plicity of his photographs is so pronounced 
and meaningful that, in 1952, the Govern- 
ment of India selected for designing ? 
small denominational stamp a “drawing 


HE present reviewer has 
not had the pleasure of 
meeting Professor Sadhan 


Kumar Ghosh. But, less than 
a year ago, he propounded a 
theory concerning him: there 
was no such person. Virginia 
Woolf, or possibly Lady Ottoline 
Morrell, had never died. Either of 
these worthy Bloomsburyites was 
still living and holding court sec- 
retly in Calcutta. Now Mr. Mal- 
colm Muggeridge, in a recent issue 
of the New Statesman, has pro- 
pounded his view. It strikes him 
that Professor Ghosh might have 
been the erstwhile “Oliver Ed- 
wards” of the London Times, al- 
though Oliver was hitherto assum- 
ed to be former editor Sir Wil- 
liam Haley. 


With My English Journey (Wri- 
ters’ Workshop, Calcutta), Profes- 
sor Ghosh has moved into the 
limelight. As in the case of Mr. 
Nirad Chaudhuri, the British 
Council sponsored the Professor's 
odyssey—and a most percipient 
pilgrim he became. Before he went 
westward he—like Mr. Chaudhuri 
—knew more about English wri- 
ters, books, food and places of 
literary pilgrimage than the majo- 
rity of the insular Anglo-Saxons 
know themselves. 'His impressions 
have not Mr. Chaudhuri's cerebral 
depths but they are all the more 
readable for their simplicity and 
naivete. 


"My memory of England is a 
miscellany," says the Professor, 
and indeed this "miscellany" is 
full of good things. Our author 
reacts to the English scene with 
gusto and acute appreciation. He 
å enjoys the “mild miasmal air of 
pj Oxford” and the smell of fallen 
horse chestnut leaves in Hamps- 
tead. He sees in the tub-thumpers 
at Marble Arch “the nervous tics 
of society”. He harvests the best 
of others, e.g., F. L. Lucas on Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch rolling his 
phrases out like “separate little 
ganea entrecotes”, or Sir Harold 

icolson’s allusion to Ronald Fir- 
bank “dealing in porcelain hints”. 
Professor Ghosh has his predilec- 
tions (which frequently coincide 
with those of this reviewer). He 
prefers Angus Wilson’s short stor- 
ies to his novels, and he does not 
think much of the work of Kings- 


аЗ he ee 


A Professor's Odyssey 


ley (Redbrick) Amis, Ivy Comp- 
ton-Burnett, Elizabeth Bowen or 
Iris Murdoch. He has his major 
betes noires—Dr. Leavis and Edith 
Sitwell. And he is a ruthless ferret 
for juicy literary scandal: George 
Orwell, like Carlyle, was incapa- 
ble of discharging his marital du- 
ties. Somerset Maugham's mar- 
riage did not "click". Sir Hugh 
Walpole was a homosexual man- 
que. George Moore and D. H. Law- 
rence were sadists. Roy Campbell 
and Dylan Thomas made frequent 
passes at the maids in the “George” 
public house—and there is a men- 
tion of some critic’s suggestion 
that Wordsworth may have had in- 
cestuous relations with Dorothy, 
his sister. 


It is all good grist to the Pro- 
fessor's receptive, acquisitive mind. 
One likes best the possible apo- 
cryphal story of the Russian VIPs 
who were taken to see the relics 
in Dr. Johnson’s room at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, and, up to 
the last moment, were under the 
impression that they were visiting 
the habitat of Dr. Hewlitt Johnson, 
the Red Dean! 


My English Journey could, how- 
ever, be enhanced with careful 
cutting and editing. The last few 
chapters are amorphous and repe- 
titive. An index is needed. But 
why cavil at this nicely produced 
volume? By Ghosh! It’s good, nos- 
talgic fare. 


Tedious Chronicle 


IERRE Boulle, author of The 
Bridge on the River Kwai, 
continues with an eastern locale 
in The Chinese Executioner (Sec- 
ker & Warburg, 13s. 6d.). This tor- 
pid essay in chinoiserie tells of Mr. 
Chong who, following paternal 
tradition, becomes a number one 
chopper-off of heads. He is not ini- 
tially suited to the job, being basi- 
cally a softie, and soon absconds 
to the wilds of Yunnan where he 
finds a blind, unattractive wife and 
an esoteric poison. On returning to 
his home province a decade later 
and  reassuming his hereditary 
post, he realises that, by surrepti- 
tiously poisoning criminals just 
before they reach the scaffold, he 
can save them much anguish of 
mind. His perfidy is exposed and 
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he is condemned to death as a 
murderer by a very garrulous 
Mandarin Attorney General. 

The tale is adumbrated in the 
course of much tedious palaver— 
over chop suey—between Monsieur 
Boulle and a venerable Chinese 
doctor. Whenever it tends to be- 
come mildly interesting—and gris- 
1y—the author bids the elderly 
narrator to desist, with the result 


that there are frequent "abor- 
tions" in the story. To complicate 
matters, there is Boulle's 


“Guardian Angel”, a phantom- 
like creature who from time to 
time utters dull, pseudo-metaphy- 
sical wisecracks. Apart from a 
horrific and skilful description of 
an infestation of rats there is little 
of value in the meandering chro- 
nicle, which makes one yearn for 
the refreshing burlesque of The 
Wallet of Kai Lung. * 

S. M. 


Malayan Muse 


T Wignesan, author of Tracks of a 
Tramp (Rayirath Publications, 
Kuala Lumpur; M$ 3.25), born of 
immigrant Tamil parents іп Ma- 
laya, left school in 1950, a “was- 
trel son", and tramped across In- 
dia and Ceylon; he was in Eng- 
land in 1954, working as tax clerk, 
dishwasher, cook, department 
store book salesman; in Germany 
he was forester's assistant, farm 
hand, factory labourer, courier, 
car salesman, actor, university lec- 
turer and translator. When the 
present reviewer met him in Cal- 
cutta in 1960, he was en route to 
Malaya to collect material for an 
anthology of Malayan creative 
writing. He has emerged now in 
another protean shape—poet—and 
the volume is described as “a first 
collection of poems, 1951-61". 

As poetry, they are poor stuff; 
as autobiographical accounts, they 
might pass. Occasionally a memo- 
rable line flashes across the page 

muddy, fingerless rivers 

Down with crocodile logs to the 

Malacca Sea. 


O masters of my fading August 
dream 


For should you take this life 
from me 
Know you any better 
but the total effect is of tortured 
platitudinosity, syntactical clumsi- 
ness, prosodic indifference, and 
strained originality, revealed in 
lines such as: 
Do you wonder, wonder, little 
clock 
What makes the grandfather 
1 4 tick! 
Or his aching belly in the depth 
of sorrow 
Cries to the world it’s sick! 
and: 


O stretched bowel of your potted 
paunch 


In perspiration’s puffin i 
E puffing piped 


June 3, 1902 


This seems to me to reveal 1962 


e 3 
tonishing failure of poetic Jun“ ? 
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bility. Mr. Wignesan's Seng, P Sect 
se esuraneo makes mthi ME gone e Saro Na 
after thanking "Colin Wilson, AD : ^ Яра anade. Thé 
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Would, that he had! F [А blown so gus 
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iN a ET collection, ле mo a daughte 
there. Mr. Wignesan 3 howto get 4 by is considered К 
tramping all over the world {о E m certainly does mos 
lise the truth of Yeats’ remark that post белі India, 
In 


“Beauty is difficult, ve : 
and a man must Wear hi aculi a 


emt | а 
й” бане rocks} eene finds | Treat upheaval -in 
| he girls are brea 
Р. ton the whi 

EC an tackles а 
Impressive Study woman remarkable 


w Г 
sincerity. 
TU Hindu Woman by Margaret ‘| onte 
Cormack (Asia, Rs. 10.50) is 
an impressive work. The painstak- 
ing рггсіѕепеѕѕ of analysis of 
data, collected from different parts 
of India, and the mellow human- 
ism that characterises the treat. 
ment make the volume a meaning- 
ful study, instead of the dull re- 
portage one generally meets with 
on such subjects. 


Minority Pr 


HE treatment ac 
T rities has ah 
of the causes of 
sion and War. 
ed in securing Wí 
peen naturally int 
ing some interr 
nery to guarantee 
ment and equal т 
ship to those bel 
rity groups. But sc 
made in this dir 
the concert of Eu 
century or by th 


The title is, in a way, mislead- 
ing, for the author has interview- 
ed Muslims, Sikhs and Christians 
as well. On this touchstone alone 
would one guarantee the genuine- 
ness of the writer's findings, for 


the Indian woman's moral make- tions and the U 
up is a quintessence of all these have not been a 
religions, cultures and socio-econo- n k 
mic conditions, all melted down in In his boo 


Bookland, Rs. 1! 
EOE of Saint 
makes a compre! 
these attempts a 
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Asia and Africa 
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pointed out by 
to the exterminé 
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plete transfer 
other minority 
the nations of C 
Europe. These i 
there is no like 
sorted to elsew 


E. ' . In India the 
solved by nati 
ternational acti 
and effective 


a pervasive mass. 

That Dr. Cormack was born in J ue 
India and spent twenty-one years 
here and has emotional tendrils to 
reach the wide embracing bran- 
ches of her knowledge of the peo- 
ple, their traditions, customs and 
taboos is not in itself a passport 
to the understanding of the com- 
plex personality that is the Hin- 
du woman. But her appreciation 
of the scene and the-situation is 
there in sincere measure. 


| 


The text offers a general pic- 
ture of Indian women from vari- 
ous strata of life, mostly based on 
the ten women interviewed by the 
author. The information gathered 
covers the full journey of life and | 


is properly edited, but a little 1 effec 
v ten colouration would „4 m Constitution. E 
have made it more alive. Case һіѕ į tries which if 
tories by themselves do not tend may not be р 
to make beguiling reading, but, | 


happily here, the patronising tone = 
is ue There 3$ also no cloying \ 
sentimentalism of attitude ог any 
irritating romanticism—the usu 
drawbacks of women writers 0 
the Orient. 


Dr. Cormack brings to 
ject a fresh approach, avoid. 
the banal cliches, and strikes ne 
balance between the reality 0 wele 


i i ] of a V 
situation and the goal о String 


1 customs a2 


the 
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of frumpish, medieva - 
the stupendous social changes fe * 
sualised by social legislation, ties 
seeks the bond of unity tW. tod 
together the highly sophisti hen 
intelligence of the Hindu tration 
in the ministry, the dd Һе creative 
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M ost-Second World War and post- TEN book is of special value for 
Independent India, where the e light. it throws on the juridi- 
Ele family pattern and the eco- cal aspect of the problem of 
undergoing a minorities and on the next effec- 
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to guarantee humane treat- 
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in the 19th tions are mentioned. Both: tribes 


have not been a success. 
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this democratic ‘course. Hence the 


tive step which the U.N. h 
take towards solving it. tud 


M. V. 


The Sherdukpens by R. R. P. Shar- 
ma. (Rs. 5; both published by the 
North-East Frontier Agency Ad- 
ministration, Shillong) are mono- 
graphs intended to introduce the 
tribal people of the region con- 
cerned. The former deals with the 
eastern and north-eastern region 
and the latter with the western- 
most part of this area. - 


‚ А common treatment of the sub- 
ject is followed. The land and the 
people are briefly outlined and 


here considered connect their past 
with Tibet, or with migrations 
through Tibet, as do many other 
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Assamese highlanders. 


The second chapter, “Domestic 
Life”, describes the village, house, 
domestic articles, ‘hunting, fishing, 
agriculture, and so forth. There are 
quite marked differences in the 
present two cases, though shifting 


n- 
FA. 2-X28 


as 


house on posts, Іп the st 
Assamese highlanders, among the 
Idu Mishmis. 

The third section in these mono- 
graphs discusses . complex 
problems of social life, characteris- 
ed in either case by patrilineal 


political organisation, 
nistration and customary law. The 


fifth deals with the complex pros 
lems of religious concepts and ins- 
titutions, describing sacrifices, 
ceremonies, etc. 

There is an epilogue, glossary, 
bibliography, û brief index and in 
the case of the Sherdukpens а 
chart showing the three classes, 
their eleven clans with sub-divi- 
sions, indicating relations. among 
different clans. : 

hotographs and excellent- 
Соор а e: drawings add 
much to the factual value 0 these 
as of the other tribal monographs 


in this series. 
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search Officers ant 
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conciliation of c 
interests, are p 
fore, only with 
of political parti 


In kharri the material used for orna- evening, wet weather or dry season, wear, 


mentation is printed with gum lac, or other Kharri is fast becoming a current fashion 
adhesive substances thickened with lime, favourite. 


then dried in the shade and rolled up. SUROVI BHATTACHARJEE „ “+ The very | 
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I Western India—Gujarat and Raja- 
sthan—among small hills and valleys 
and the dusty stretches of the desert 
country, women wear gaily coloured 
ghagris, a tight fitting choli, and a colour- 
ful dupatta over high-headed coiffures. 
One is left breathless with amazement 
2t the splash of colours—vivid orange and i 
green, bright red and blue, all blended | 
with instinctive taste, | 
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Editor, The Illustrated 
Weekly of India 


] Sir—Democracy is universal- 
Ж. ly accepted as a "government 
} ofthe people, for the people 
`; and by the people”. But, in the 
| complicated world of today, it 

js impossible for all the citizens 
| of a country to assemble any- 
А where and regulate the govern- 
“mental machinery. Indirect de- 
|. mocracy has been adopted to 
overcome the problem posed by 
this impossibility. In it, people 
‘elect their representatives 
through political’ parties, who 
! form the legislatures, and thus 
| make the smooth functioning 
ү of governmental organs possi- 
| - ple The legislators represent 
the oft-conflicting public inter- 
ests and reconcile them. The 
proper representation and re- 
conciliation of clashing public 
© interests. are possible, there- 
fore, only with the existence 
of political parties. 


f The 


| 
1 


conception of 
‚ partyless democracy is the out- 
‘come of. various misconcep- 
tions, The fantastic phenomena 
of partyless democracy. was 
-evolved out of sheer ignorance 
of the significance of parties in 
` the. m o d'e r n ` democratic 
world. To speak, of partyless 
democracy: is to strive to de- 
prive us of our "best. defence 
against the'growth of Caesar- 
‘ism in the country". The par- 
ties constitute the legislatures, 
form the Cabinet, and criticise 
' the ruling party: So the non-. 
À existence of. parties would 
mean the end of essential dan- 
ger to the ruling group. 


The establishment of a par- 
. tyless democracy would quite 
naturally be the extinction of 
. individual liberty and freedom 
‚ - of thought-and expression, and 
|^ the decay of fundamental 
rights. Partyless democracy 
hails the possibility of a body 
without soul, a book without 
author, a sea without water, à 
- religion without .preacher. lt 
refutes Munro's dictum: “All 
Popular government is party 
government.” 


А SARWAR PEYAMI 
. Muzaffarpur 


Need. 


+ His view that political parties 
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This is the first instalment of -letters from readers, com- 
menting on the views expressed by M. Venkatarangaiya on 
the above subject in the issue of May 13. 


, Sir—Democracy needs poli- 

tical parties for two reasons.. 
First, political parties are the 
means by which the citizens 
get an opportunity to choose 
their rulers. Secondly, they ex- 
plain to the citizens and edu- 
cate them on the merits and 
dangers of alternative policies. 
The party formulates a pro- 
gramme and presents to the 
electorate the candidate who 
represents the programme. A 
party is thus a link, a bridge, 
between society and state. 


formed and ignorant electorate 
is only to conceal the truth. As 
our experience shows, the Op- 
position is always out to ex- 
pose and stage a show-down 
with the ruling party, all with 
the ulterior motive of captur- 
ing power. Not unoften, they 
play the role of gutter inspec- 
tors. 


Mr. Venkatarangaiya’s argu- 
ment that there is “no basis for 
the criticism that political par- 
ties disrupt the unity of the 
state” is unrealistic. Had this 
been so, why then all. this 
whirlwind campaign, at the 
official and semi-official levels, 
to forge a spirit of national and 
emotional integration? Who is 
responsible for unleashing the 
disintegrating and fissiparous 
forces in the country? Obvi- 
ously the Opposition 


A political party is a natural 
and inevitable piece of machi- 
nery of democracy. It is im- 
possible to express the popular 
wil without a crystallisation 
process. Parties serve as the 
best instrument for reflecting 
public opinion. Without their 
.presence, the political process 
would be atomised, and either 
government would end in 
chaos, or a dictator would take 
over. 


A strong Opposition is essen- 
„tial for the.healthy growth of 
democratic government. In a 
democracy, government with- 
out an effective Opposition is 
akin to driving a donkey on 
whose back is put the whole 
load in one bundle. The two- 
party system puts fairly equal 
load in each pannier. 


Thus: “political parties are 
the core of a democratic sys- 
' tem, its alpha and omega. ..". 

K. RAMARAJAN 


Political parties can help 
the constituencies in forming 


rangaiya's 


Mavens е, ^ wean it from the impending 
А isi ed "guided demo- 

А REE SE we need “gu 

Sir—Mr. | Venkata cracy", and not partyless de- 


has forthwith rejected. the 
case for a partyless democracy. py party 
am 

are the dynamos to form and ply 
run governments in a country 
is true only in theory and not 


in practice. t 
Our fifteen years’ old, nas- 


fully 
widen. the 


cent democracy bears clear { 
testimony Хо this. To argue move gains strength, the future 
that the Opposition in a party of India seems very bleak. 


democracy is an essential edu- 
cator of the illiterate, ill-in- 


For A sao oua CO! Opposition. 


A 


pP Partyless bem Eun 


“so as to ensure economic and 


sound opinions on public affairs 
only if the party leaders them- 
selves have well-balanced and 
unbiased minds. Mr. Venkata- 
presumption that 
they have such minds is pre- 
sumptuous, to say the least. 
The political parties, especially 
the Opposition, in India, as at 
present constituted, are main- 
ly.motivated by political mano- 
euvres rather than by welfare 
considerations. Their “contami- 
nated" minds pollute the 
means together with the ends. 


Our democracy is on trial. To 


mocracy. The havoc wrought 
government has been 
demonstrated during 
the two general elections. The 
Opposition has been success- 
applying its wedge to 
rift and to divide 
the masses, those misguided 
streams of humanity. If this 


Party rule in our country must, 
therefore, be ended or mended, 


social prosperity and progress. 
C. L. KHANNA 
Ambala City 
* 
Sir—Democracy, being “gov- - 
ernment by the people", de- 
mands from the common man 
'an active and intelligent inter- 
est in public affairs. But, for 
most people, government is 
only a part, and with many, the ' 
least important part, of the 
business of life. To rouse such 
men and women to a sense of 
their common interest and 
their public duty is the func- i 
tion of the leaders in a demo- N 
cracy. And, as no two persons | 
on earth can see eye to eye, 
completely on any disputable 
point, there is bound to be dis- 
agreement among leaders on ] 
political issues, and it is this | 
disagreement that has led to 
the formation of political par- 
ties which are, it is now gene- 
rally conceded, indispensable 
features of a democracy. 


ж * 


Parties enable persons who 
think alike on political ques- 
tions to unite in support of a 
common body of principles and s 
policies, and to work together bo 
to see that these are adopted by ^ — r 
the Government of the day. 
They act, in Lowell's famous 
phrase, as "brokers of ideas". · 
They organise and educate the 
electorate and help it to choose 
-its representatives during elec- 
tions. In a two-party system, 
the party more acceptable to 
the electorate forms the Gov- 
ernment, while the other helps 
to maintain a keen and respon- 
sible Opposition which puts the 
Government on its mettle. 

So inevitable is the party 
system that partyless demo- 
cracy is a contradiction in 
terms. For proof, the very first 
act of authoritarian regimes 
has been the dissolution of 
political parties, which, like 
the arteries of the human body, 
fight the rot of corruption and 
nepotism in totalitarian states. 
So woe betide the country that 
does away with political par- 
ties! 


J. PAVAMANI 
New Delhi 


CHOMULARI 
SUNDAY PAINTERS OF INDIA — 8 


SSENTIALLY a painter of the holy Himalayas, M. S. Siva- 
IE attempts to capture in his canvases the varying 
moods of the mountains. He has done several arresting 
studies of Everest and Kanchenjunga. The grandeur of Trisul 
and the idyll of the Kashmir valley have also been recorde 
by him in all their glory. í 
Sivaraman's aim is to capture the ennobling appeal of Na- 
ture. He paints with sincerity 
and faithfulness to the origin- 
al scene. Nature, he holds, is 
too magnificent and colourful 
to improve upon. He does not 
believe in distorting Nature to 
express one's own feelings and 
emotions. In fact, his paintings 
are a reaction against some of 
the trends of modern art. 

He got his initial inspira- 
tion to paint on seeing a photo- 
graph of Annapurna, taken by 
the late Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skjold while flying over the 

Himalayas and published in The Times, London. A striking photo- 
graph, though in black and white, it set him thinking and he 
painted his first water colour in April, last year. All the rest of 
his work is in oil, 
His “Kanchenjunga Peaks”, as viewed in the morning from 
Singhik, in Sikkim, is a sublime vision tinged by the glow of the 
rising sun. The “Chenar Trees” depicting the advent of autumn 


M.S. Sivaraman 


TRISUL 


in Kashmir makes use of bold colours and warmly renes E. 


atmosphere of the setting. It is only in *Liddar Valley' 
get a glimpse of the latent turbulence of the creative mind. unt 
the rest—"Nanda Devi", "Trisul", “Chomulari Peak", M9 
Everest” ог “Nanga Parbat”—all reflect a meditative repos 
Sivaraman is more than a Sunday painter. Paintin£ Я 
passion with him and there is hardly any day of the week with 
he does not wield the brush. He is also experimenting es, 
style. Within twelve months he has already done 20 1апйзсар e 
three still Шез and two portraits. Now he proposes to paint § 
historical events from the life of Sri Sankaracharya. | 


Fore 


An Adviser t 
ministration, Sive 


"has been notable 


from his official 


Selt-sufficien 
his ambition to sé 
compost, the Indi 
requirements ani 
And in his own 
keeps a complete 
own picture-fram 
upon fashioning 


Ж. Mas N 


LIDDAR VALLE} 


Sr CE a 
CHENAR TREES 


An Adviser to the Planning Commission іп: Programme Ad- 

ministration, Sivaraman's contribution in the field of agriculture 

"has been notable and, perhaps, his respect for Nature springs 
4 from his official duties outdoors. 

Self-sufficiency is the watchword of Sivaraman. It has been 
his ambition to see that, by the adequate use of green manure or 
compost, the Indian farmer becomes self-sufficient in his manure 
requirements and also ensures continued fertility of the soil. 
And in his own home Sivaraman primes his own canvas and 
keeps a complete carpenter's kit as he believes in designing his 
own picture-frames. Who knows he may as well one day stumble 
upon fashioning wood sculpture? 


NACHIKETA GOTAM 


LIDDAR VALLEY 


SNOW-CAPPED MAJESTY 


day match against the Pakistani t 
game marked 


In circular 


Medical Wing letters.. 


to 
"Essential? the Minis- 
try of Edu- 


cation, State Sports Councils, 


of the National Institute of 
Sports, principals of colleges 
and: others, Mr. Mehar Singh of 
Ajmer makes a strong plea for 
“the establishment of a Central 
Medical Wing for Sportsmen. 
He is of the opinion: that our 
professional and amateur coa- 
ches, to say nothing of the Na- 
tional Federations and the 
various State Sports Councils, 
are all on the wrong track. 


MEMB. : 
Mysore State Women’s Hoc 
(L to T2: Margaret Conceio, 
E Thomas, May Britto, 
terson and Heather Fave 

cina David, Dhunla 


WEST INDIAN ROY MARSHALL, of 
ouris 


National Federations, Director ` 


Coaching given by them "has 
been unscientific" and quite a 
lot of money has been ill-spent. 
So, what is the solution? 


“Before attempting to start 
any coaching scheme," Mr. 
Mehar Singh writes, “we must 
first establish a medical wing. 
The objects of this wing will 
be (1) to collect the requisite 


ERS of the Bangalore Sporting team, winners of the 

key League Championship. Standing 
Patricia Rathnaswamy, Mrs. Yvonne 
Elvera Britto, Virginia Smalley, Colleen Pat- 
Il. Front row (1. to r.): Rita Britto, Fran- 
1, Rita Rodrigues and Marie Morris. 


the Duke of Norfolk’s XI, slams his third six in a row in the one- 
ts at Arundel Castle, Susser. Keeping 
the opening of the Pakistani team’s tour of England. 


wicket is Imtiaz Ahmed. The 


medical data for the planning 
of training schedules in such a 
way that it would have a 
beneficial. effect on the health 
of sportsmen and also en- 
sure continued improvement in 
their performances; and (2) to 
do sustained research work for 
the medical side of physical 
training.” 


Mr. Mehar Singh argues that 
the Central Medical Wing for 
Sportsmen should be “only for- 
the supervision. of top-notch- 
érs—athletes scoring first, sec- 
ond and third places at. the 
national meets". For athletes 


Í coming up to the State 'stan- : ; 
. dard, there should be State 


Medical Centres for Sportsmen 
attached to the State Sports 
Councils. : 


Like -the curate's egg, Mr. 


- Mehar Singh's scheme is good 


in parts. One athlete I have 
particularly in mind at' the mo- 


ment is Gurbachan Singh, who. 
: has been keeping indifferent 


health “over a long period. 


' Medical check-ups ‘іп such 


cases will be exceedingly use- 
ful. 


But what I cannot .under- 
stand is why so much emphasis 
should be laid on the top- 
notchers only. What is badly 


needed is a reawaken; р Mlustrated Weekly ¢ 
among India’s masses. For on : | 
a healthy Young India can b у 
stepping-stone to better “аз 
more promising sportsmen, 


ж 
> * 


2 It is a pity that 
Elliott anx iously-lookes 


Retires forward-to Mile t 
the Century is ES 
definitely off. With the rei 
ment of Elliott from the scc 
of international athletics al 
expectations of a titanic stru, 
gle between him and Pals 
Snell in the forthcoming Bri 
tish Empire and Common. | 
wealth Games at Perth will F 
remain a mere dream. | 


f E, T 


The 24-year-old Australian © 
now in his second year a 
Cambridge University, recent 
ly confirmed his decision. to | 
retire from the international 
track. Elliott holds the official 
mile record of 3 min. 54.5 sec. | 
which, incidentally, was БОЙ ] 
en by New Zealand's Peter 
Snell early this year when he 
ran the mile in the fantastic 
time of 3 min. 54.4 sec. at ‘Cooks. 
Garden, Wanganui, Welling- 
ton. The Australian also holds 
the official 1500 metres world 
record of 3 min. 35.6 sec., which 
he established when winning 
the final at the 1960 Olympic 
Games in Rome. 


It is difficult to say who is 
disappointed the most with 


" U. S. АЅТЕОМА 
photographed bi 
space at Cape . 
triple orbital fli 
ther down ran 
“trouble with his 

was rescued 


TENGKU ABL 
of Malaya, bou 
panying the b 
Johore, to the 
marriage to 

Malayan King 


$ 


WIMBLEDON -CHAMPION ‘his 
Laver with his trophy дег . 
victory over Zenan in 
Crookenden- in. the men 3 °бу 
puo of the British. Har seld at 
enms Championships, teted & 


Bournemouth. Laver CO rt^ 
„splendid double when, © erso 
night-later, he beat Role, 100. 


to claim the Italian 


PE 


кл 


[Ж уен а 


year at Ue 2 Á Ё 
NS ds ү EA IN PARIS, outside the Palace of Justice cux i ixi i 
1 \ 1 , ,Yawyers Майте Tixier-V 
s -N Tw MUN DUK embrace each other after their client derer Corea ООШ 
o life imprisonment. The former French Supreme Commander in Algeria 


cision to f^ 

rnatio: [Ж s > k у was found guil « ee 5 
паа | сы he eR. 5 
94.5 sec; 5 Ў 

ras brok- 3 

S ES è 

when "WA : 

fter M ASTRONAUT Malco 

at ‘Cooks anaveral, 

Welling- 

lso holds 

‘es world 

:c., which 

winning 

Olympic 


y who is 
st with 


TENGKU 
of Malaya, 


arifa 
in Kuala Lumpur. 


A CHINESE REFUGEE SRI JAYA CHAMAR AJA 
A CHI X АКА WADIYAR. 
is assisted by -4 Hong Governor of Mysore, on а visit D Nest 
e Berlin, is received by Mayor Will Brandt 
at Schoenebera Citu Hall. 


returns 
stricken home nd. 


* ? 


U. S. MARINES line up 
their € uipment- on the 


y ajter disembarking 
from the troop carrier 
NAVARRO in Bangkok 
harbour. The .v esse 
brought 1,400 marines, 
the first contingent O 


„the 1.800-man force sent 
i to -bolster 


defence 

against possible Commt- 

nist aggression. from 
neighbouring Laos. 


qua 
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THE painted ct 


| Bhopas from 


THE CENTRE-PIECE of the lon T 
e Ph : n 5 H i 
g Phard showing Pabuji with his four brothers and the black mare presented to hi 
о him by the Rabaris. 


heroes who have laid ER 

ee aid down шешш fora Ímins by caste, ! 

; ne such form of painting, which is I Shahpura. This f 

p n tee even today in the district of {а book in which 

A 4 { hilwarda, is executed on a long piece of М. Abicted in drawir 
ra cloth and it celebrates the story of Pabuji. j © 

Я | n a long 

Shahpura, which was once a tiny prin- i cloth they start 


“асе 


the Rabaris, a tribe which have for many | ORE HEI 

N en i н i | i 
the sandy desert and scrub land of ed in their arts. The c Е erations taken its cattle every Уеа” i og E ie 
onstant feuds be- Un Marwar to Malwa in Madhya Р l qn 


Rajasthan, chivalry and rom 
" ance have tween the i i 
various clans have given rise desh in search of green pastures. During Jb. ae TEE 
TY of the figures 


Ti оо 

\ | cipality owing allegiance to Udaipur, is by the instructi 

d the centre of this art, popularly ‘called our is applied s 
Pabuji ka Phard. Pabuji was the hero of face without a 


ДЭ оге; ИРТ ЕСИН, =F 


x mL 


built an atmosphere of colour ich i 
i ) г which is to many 1 i 
а. still a living reality among its people. The Mea. "enm these have found ex- medieval times the Rabaris were always t 
: ; in 3, а H і 
M UN ed e scis е ай e emeli folk painting, each amel with the Boondhelas, another clan 
ving a distinct style of its own. inhabiting Malwa. | 
ў 
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1 the various cc 
The pain! 

dawn to du 

within 10 to 1 

only to order 


implic tly n th of heroi ve ft th inti 
plici in the tales roism that ha Often e paintings ar а jü 
e ritualistic in na- Once the cattl bel : the Ra- 
e be onging 


1 is fai : 
| : come down to them and this aith is reflect- ture. Many perpetuate t 
nemory of local baris wer ly 1 : wa by 
e forcib y eld back in Mal 
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eof А 


AE jose 10, 


au E: 
i of pabuJ- 
jm, he attacked the Boondhelas and re- Phard prepared. After it is completed, the 


covere А 
T ratitude, per PER him with ence to a zamindar or prince in his locality bardic tradition of Rajasthan. In the old 
| a black mare ,forhis part, gave the and in his presence he commen th days each Rajasthani community had its 
romise that no matter where he was he telling of the sto £ Pabuji ces the swn bards. The Charans, for instance, 
would always go to their help whenever DAE were poets attached to the kings and sang 
ey were in trouble. The Rabaris went у songs in their praise. The Bhants were as- 
ard The person in whose honour the first sociated with warriors and merchants. 
line come the Bhopas, singing the 


| 
\ the cows Was mooing piteously because 
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yo xat. 


ring L 
TY of the figures stand out 
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ghelas. The Rabaris were hel 
ehelpless the Bhopas who come from all over a folk type of sarangi. The Bhopi, his wife, 


| Boor 
есоуег them and sought the assistance Raj 
т ajasthan and Madhya Pradesh and stay dances in front of the curtain, pointing to 
the various painted scenes and miming 


Taking a handful of men with at the house of the Joshi to have the 
and enacting them before the assembly. 


d the cattle. As a sign of thei 
ir Bhopa takes the painting with great rever- The Bhopas belong to the age-old 


ee ee 
to | à р ction the date on a small square space left un- praises of local heroes such as Pabuji, Har- 
whenever the black mare neige. painted for the purpose. After this cere- baji and Ramdev. The Rava form another 
Jt was the day of Pabuji’s marriage to monial inauguration, the Bhopa travels group, going from village to village en- 
a local Rajput's beautiful daughter. He from village to village, setting up the аана Ts pe шо Torne 
was going round the sacrificial fire with Phard in the open and assembling the De while: the cose er fous 
his bride when he suddenly heard the people at night to relate the story. This EN UE : 
mare neigh. Not bothering to complete the occasion is known as Ratti Jaga (night ]o Ere Ree d О 
ceremony he rode away to the rescue of vigil). All through the night the Bhopa SU however, is one of the PEE Miror 
the Rabaris. On reaching their camp he sings the story of Pabuji, playing a musi- e developments of this tradition. 
discovered that the Boondhelas had again cal instrument which may be described as JASLEEN DHAMIJA 
taken away their cattle. He fought with 
them and brought back their possession m SE C. WI RII REN 
to the Rabaris. The camp celebrated the D p: pa D 
hero’s victory, but soon found that one of 


away 


siv 


\ her calf had been left behind. Pabuji re- 
turned to the Boondhelas to recover the 
But this time they were ready to 
(oet him and surrounded him. Pabuji met 
1 his death fighting. This briefly is the story 
among the Rabaris by а 


of Pabuji sung 
Special community known as the Bhopas. 


етее 


j * * * 
{ 


MHE painted curtain is procured by the 


| Bhopas from а family of Joshis, Brah- 


{mins by caste, living near the temple of W 
‘Shahpura. This family has in its possession к 
ja book in which the story of Pabuji is de- 
Ppicted in drawings. 

On a long piece of heavily starched 


| i 
painting the story guided М [ЛЕ A ‚ Ж ы k ! Š 


1 cloth they start 
by the instructions in the book. Each col- 

| our is applied separately on the white sur- 
| {асе without any drawing to begin with. 
\ t, then yellow, green 


Orange is applied firs 
last of all the 


and blue, in that order, and 


i 
f 
| ; 
| brilliant red. Finally the outlines are exe- 


cuted. The black outline of the eyes and 


i clearly binding 

! the various colours together. . 

| The painter, who works daily from 

| dawn to dusk, completes the job jm : po 
within 10 to 15 days. The painting 18 done DETAIL from а 150-year-old Phard which has been signed by the Raja of Shahpura. 

aced by (Photographs by Ram Dhamija) 
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Excerpt from “Russian Panorama”, shortly to be published by Oxford University Press. 


T the end of February 1958, I went 
into hospital with a severe attack of 
influenza, hoping to come out within 

a. week. Actually, I had to stay there for 
a month as my influenza developed into 
pneumonia. It was a peculiar kind of pneu- 
monia: there was hardly any temperature 
and there were no aches and pains of any 
kind. Yet it lingered for many weeks and 
has left a scar in my right lung which, 1 
am told, will be a lifelong companion. 


I was accommodated in the Fifth 
Block of the Bodkin Hospital. This block, 
which has about twenty rooms, each with 


two beds, is reserved for foreigners, espe- ` 


cially for diplomats. Among my fellow 
patients were a couple of Afghans, a 
Chinese, a Ceylonese, an Indonesian, a 
Korean, a Pole, an Albanian, a Yugoslav 
and a Rumanian. There was no one from 
any Embassy belonging to NATO, MEDO Or 
ЅЕАТО. Not that the personnel of these 
Embassies are more immune from human 
ailments or more acclimatised to Moscow 
than others; but, whenever they fall ill, 
they prefer to avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of the doctors attached to the British 
and American Embassies; and if their ill- 
ness is at all serious they are flown off to 

' Berlin or Stockholm. Evidently, the West- 
erners’ lack of faith in Russian politics also 
extends to Russian medicine. 


ж ж » 


Г is perhaps natural that Englishmen and 

Americans should prefer to get treated 
by doctors of their own nationality. In the 
British days, Englishmen in India, especial- 
ly Englishwomen, generally insisted on the 
right to be treated by English doctors; that 
was one of the reasons originally urged 
against the Indianisation of the IMS. More- 
over, British prestige was involved. 


I recall a curious incident which occur- 
red more than thirty years ago when I en- 
tered the ICS. A senior British ICS officer's 
daughter had been expecting a child and 
desired to be attended by Dr. Rangachary, 
a famous surgeon whose statue stands in 
front of the General Hospital, Madras. Her 
parents tried their best to dissuade her, but 
she was adamant. The result was that her 
unfortunate father, who permitted a 
"native" to attend on his daughter at the 
time of her delivery, was almost boycotted 
by his people and—so it was said—lost his 
chance of becoming a Member of the 
Governor’s Executive Council. 


The Bodkin Hospital consists of 27 
blocks and can accommodate 2,200 patients. 
To judge by Block No. V, the hospital is 
liberally staffed. The staff consists mostly 


pipe" 


of women. In Block No. V, the doctors-in- 
charge were Galina Ilinichna Kozlova and 
Nina Govrilova. Dr. Kozlova is a highly 
skilled doctor, who goes about with a per- 
petually worried look; I suspect she wor- 
ries too much over the state of her 
patients. She has the kindest of eyes, so 
reassuring to a person who is ill. Dr. Gov- 
rilova is younger and more energetic. She 
is one of the few thin women I have come 
across in Russia and has almost the figure 
of a ballerina. No man has ever been treat- 
ed by doctors abler or more kind-hearted 
than these two women. 


The nurses were of course all women. 
In the Soviet Union there are no male 
nurses as in India. The Bodkin nurses 
were all in, or just out of, their teens and 
appear to have been selected, or at least 
posted to this ward, as much for their good 


by K. P. S. MENON 


looks as for their efficiency. One of them 
was a novice. Whenever she injected peni- 
cillin into me—and, to start with, this was 
done four times a day—I felt that she was 
plugging a hole into me. The other three 
were more gentle. One complimented me 
on the state of my buttocks; she said that 
I must have been an athlete, for the needle 
would not go easily into me. Another was 
less complimentary: she said it was always 
difficult to inoculate southerners like In- 
dians and Africans, meaning that our hide 
was pretty thick. My own favourite was 
Valia, who combined good looks, good na- 
ture and an affectionate disposition. A 
rare combination in a nurse, which might 
soothe or disturb a patient, according to 
his temperament, during his convale- 
scence! 


Each nurse was assisted by an elder- 
ly female who made the beds and kept the 
rooms clean. They had a passion for clean- 
liness. Twice a day, and sometimes more 
often, these hefty women, armed with 
vacuum-cleaners, brooms and buckets, 
would barge into your room, no matter 
whether you were sleeping or not, and 
start cleaning. These women were old 
enough to be the mothers of the nurses. 
Evidently they are too old to be trained 
and are therefore employed in menial oc- 
cupations which require no special train- 
ing or intelligence. І felt somewhat sorry 
for them as it was their duty to clean the 
latrine and WCs. These had to be cleaned 
very often às the flush was always leak- 
ing. When we Were in bospital in August 


last, we found the flush leaking; it was 
leaking still! The flush in our Embassy, 
too, is always going out of order. It is 


-strange that a state which was the first to 


invent the Sputnik has not devised a 
satisfactory flush. This reflects the exact 
relationship between heavy industry and 
consumer goods in the Soviet Union. 


While the doctors were all women, 
the professors were all men. Between a 
doctor and a professor there is the same 
difference as between a Tutor and a Fel- 
low at Oxford. A number of professors 
examined me—Levin, Reinburg, Shere- 
shevsky, Savitsky and Vachell. Each of 
them is an authority in his own field and 
would be an ornament to the medical 
profession in any country in the world. 


I also had the honour of being examin- 
ed by an Academician. In the USSR, an 
Academician is regarded with the highest 
respect; he stands far higher than even a 
Professor; his standing can only be com- 
pared with that of a Fellow of All Souls. 
Academician Vovci was the Chairman of 
a Board which was constituted to deal 
with my case. The name Vovci roused a 
sinister echo in my mind. He was one of 
those Jewish “doctor-murderers” who, in 
January 1952, were charged by Stalin for 
having medically murdered senior mem- 
bers of the Party, the Government and the 
Army. Vovci and his co-accused would as- 
suredly have been shot if Stalin had not 
died. It is strange that one man's life 
should have been dependent on another 
man's death. But Vovci has saved as many 
lives as Stalin has destroyed. 


» + * 


NUMBER of specialists were also called 

in to examine me—specialists in der- 
matology, diseases of the kidney, of the 
ear, nose and throat, and a physical in- 
structor. The physical instructor, a magni- 
ficent woman, was a picture of physical 
culture. She taught me the art of deep 
breathing. When she breathed in, her 
breasts would rise challengingly towards 
you, but, when she breathed out, they 
would withdraw like an army in retreat. 
The kidney expert inserted his giant 
finger into a delicate part where, in spite 
of my sojourn in the North-West Frontier 
Province, no foreign body had ever pene- 
trated 


The ear, nose and throat physician 
was a humorist; he came in jauntily, say- 
ing: "Ear, nose, throat! Ear, nose throat! 
I can repair them all.” He was disappoint- 
ed to find that mine did not need repair. 
The only grumpy individual whom I met 
was the tongue expert. I had somehow 
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a Moscow 


E my tongue and this formed a boil 
pert came in, had a look at the boil, 
me whether it was paining, and 

jd: *Wash with soda," and walked out 
without so much as a “do svidaniya" 
( good-bye). Perhaps he was irritated that 
he, an eminent specialist, should have been 
called in for such a minor ailment. Or per- 
haps he was contemptuous that a grown- 
up man should have bitten his tongue! 


Looking back on the weeks I spent in 
the hospital, Л feel that, after all, my stay 
was not too tiresome. In some ways, I may 
even be said to have enjoyed it. It was a 
refreshing change to be in Moscow with 
no engagement-book, no telephone-calls, 


$l < hardly any visitors, and no receptions and 


banquets. How many National Day recep- 
tions I escaped! Among them were the 
National Days of Denmark, Iceland, Pak- 
istan, Greece, Cambodia and Hungary. 
Anujee dutifully attended them all. And 
almost every day she would come to the 
hospital with some gossip about the Em- 
bassy, some courier who got entangled 
with a Polish girl in Warsaw, some news 
from the outer world, some letter from 
the children, and always with a jar of 
freshly-made chicken soup to supplement 
the wholesome but monotonous diet in the 


hospital. 
| l T? be in hospital is rather like being ina 
i ship. In fact, Block No. V resembled 
(a ship. It consisted of a long line of rooms 

‘with an open space behind and a verandah 


in front. The verandah opened out into ° 


three rooms, corresponding to the bar, the 
smoking-room and the bridge-room in а 
ship. In these rooms, patients, most of 
whom seemed convalescing rather than 
ailing, would gather together and spend 
their time, talking to each other, reading, 
or watching the television. As in a ship, 
each had his favourite chair; and, if any- 
one else usurped it, he felt irritated. I was 
generally left undisturbed in my own corn- 
er, facing the garden. 


otley crowd. 
y of 


Afghan of 21 wh 
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was an Albanian who wou 

most minute questions abou 

not so much because he Was concerned 
over my health, but because he wanted 
to know how far my symptoms tallied 
with his own. There was Pillai, my Pri- 
vate Secretary, who, with touching loyal- 
ty, synchronised his illness with mine so 
as to be with me, even in hospital. There 
was a Chinese woman, who moved about 


—7 with an air of bravado and yet Was Û 
7 coward: she was taken to, and 


brought 
back from, the operation ward four times, 
because of the hell she raised by her 
weeping and shrieking. And, above all, 
there was Hashim, the Sudanese Secre- 
tary, well-read and insatiable in his thirst 
for knowledge, who would suddenly ap- 
pear before me and ask me what I thought 


"t 


of life after death and dem 

f e ocracy and 
dictatorship and materialism and um 
cism. “Don’t you think,” he asked me once, 


“that in this country materiali i 
form of mysticism? > aterialism is a 


A hospital, like a ship, for, 

b , forges a bond 
between persons which is more lasting 
than the. casual friendships formed in a 
hotel or a club. 


While in hospital, I heard of the re- 
sult of the elections to the Supreme So- 
viet and , Khrushchev's appointment as 
Prime Minister. On the latter event, 
which provoked headlines and leading 
articles in all the newspapers in the West, 
there was little comment in Moscow. But 
the Soviet organs of publicity spoke day 
after day regarding the tremendous signi- 
ficance of the elections which took place 
on March 16. It was announced that 
99.97% had taken part in the elections and 
that 99.6% had voted for the official can- 
didates. Why anyone should have taken 
the trouble to go to the polling-booth at all 
when there was only one candidate to 
vote for is something beyond my com- 
prehension. He must have felt that he was 
doing his duty.as a Soviet citizen; and in 
this country Daty is, to parody Words- 
worth, *the stern daughter of the voice of 
the Party". One day, one of the old wo- 
men in the hospital, after sweeping my 
room, said that she was going off to the 
polling-booth to vote. : 


“For whom?” I asked. 


She did not know; it was rather a dif- 
ficult name, she said. For that matter, Mr. 
Gluck, the American Ambassador-desig- 
nate to Ceylon, did not know the name of 
Ceylon's Prime Minister! 


+ + * 


DURING my illness, my most constant 
companion was the miniature radio 
which hung just above my pillow. Moscow 
Radio does indeed provide a nourishing 
diet to its listeners. A physical instruc- 
tor wakes you up at 6.30 a.m. to the ac- 
companiment of music and directs you to 
take different kinds of exercises. Having 
braced you up physically, it offers you a 
stiff intellectual treat, the leading article 
in Pravda. Almost every hour, news is 
broadcast—news, carefully sterilised so as 
to confirm your faith in the beauty of 
Communism and the iniquity of capital- 
ism. There is a children’s hour both in the 
morning and in the afternoon. Not only are 
children listeners, put they are performers 
over the radio. There is, of course, exqui- 
site music, light and heavy, popular and 
classical, eastern and western, vocal and 
instrumental. Every now and ет, there 
is a lesson in science and literati e; and 
there are frequent exhortations as to how 
one should behave in society. 


One day, I heard a dialogue as to the 
proper use of the right hand in polite so- 
ciety. When you meet someone, said the 

hould raise your hat with the 
, not with the left. It is only 
ght hand that you should shake 
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hands; invalids alone, whose right arm is 
out of order, may use the left. If the right 
hand is wet or dirty, do not shake hands 
at all; simply say: “Sorry, my hand is 
dirty.” In shaking hands, too much pres- 
sure should not be applied; in fact, pres- 
sure should be regulated according to the 
person you shake hands with. And always, 
in shaking hands, look into your com- 
panion’s eyes. Thus Moscow Radio strives 
hard to make a Soviet citizen a better 
man and a stauncher Communist. Whe- 
ther it actually does so, or whether its 
paternalist propaganda drives a man to 
join the ranks of Nibonichos—a term 
coined to denote those who care for neither 
God nor Devil (ni bog ni chort)—is a 
question which I cannot answer. 


* * hd 


strangest character I met in the hos- 

pital was a barber, who shaved me 
when I was too ill to move from my bed. 
This was one of the few occasions on 
which I have allowed myself to be shaved, 
and the first occasion when I was shaved 
by a woman. She burst into my room like 
a battle-ship, asking: “Shave or hair-cut?” 


“Shave,” I said. 


The nurse asked her whether she 
wanted any hot water. 


“No,” she replied firmly. 
“A towel, perhaps,” asked the nurse. 
“No, no," she replied. 


After this double No, the nurse re- 
treated, leaving me to the barber's tender 
mercies. 


She sharpened the razor, even as 
Shylock sharpened his knife In the court- 
room in Venice, and started operations. 
"Have you a wife?" she suddenly asked. 


“Yes,” I replied. 


«Does she come and see you in the 
hospital?" 


“Yes, every afternoon,” I replied. 


«Don't tell her that I have been here!" 
she said, with a sardonic grin. 


To return the compliment, I asked 
her whether she had a husband. 


“Yes,” she said. “No! Yes! No! I had 
one. He left me. He was a lorry-driver. He 
preferred his lorries to me." 


And, as if to spite him, she started 
pushing the razor furiously, criss-cross, 
up and down, right and left. 


For one moment, I thought the razor 
would justify its name, cut-throat, But, to 
give her her due, I must say I had the 
cleanest of shaves. 


Her method reminded me of Anatole 
France's story of a girl who exercised her 
profession, the oldest in the world, on him. 
At first she was supine and listless, but, 
when she came to know that she had a 
Member of the French Academy in her 
hands, she mustered all her resources and 
set about her business so vigorously that 
Anatole France had to tell her: “A little 
less force, my dear, and a little more finesse 
will be welcome.” 


(To Be Concluded) 
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badly hit. At least ten thea- 
tres in the city will lose their 
licences if their managements 
fail to provide parking space for 
cars inside or around their cinema 
remises. The police, now engaged 
| jn evolving a permanent solution 
- to the city's mounting traffic prob- 
Jems, have decided not to give new 
Jicences to, or renew the licences 
of, theatres which do not have ade- 
quate car-parks. The plea made 
by the South Indian Film Cham- 
„. ber, that this condition be enforc- 
ed only in the case of new thea- 
tres, has not been entertained by 
the Police Commissioner. 


. T HE show trade in Madras js 


More than the change in the 
theatre-licence conditions, the re- 
cent enactment empowering the 
Panchayat administration in the 
State to levy a surcharge on en- 
tertainment and show taxes threa- 
tens to paralyse the trade. Accord- 
ing to the present structure, the 
entertainment and show taxes ac- 
. count for 35% of the box-office 
collections. Now the Panchayats 
and local bodies have been. allow- 
ed.to-levy a surcharge on enter- 
tainment tax up to a maximum of 
10096, and on show tax up {оа 
maximum of 300%. This would 
mean that the: Government will 
take away nearly 75% of the col- 
lections and make "Operation Ex- 
hibition" a totally uneconomic 
proposition. 


The South Indian Film Cham- 
ber is carrying on a campaign 
against the new levies, and has 
been sending a number of depu- 
Кы. uations to plead before the mem- 


bers of the-State Cabinet the need 
for a suspension, if not total 
removal, of this “oppressive taxa- 
tion" measure. The Chamber cites 
the recommendations of the Film 
Enquiry Committee to back up its 
demand. The Committee,. which 


iwas headed by Mr. S. K. Patil; had, 

: Їр "ter detailed investigation, recom- 

hese. few mended that the show trade could 

à function economically only if the 

: 3m. quantum’ of taxes was limited to 

Shoulder 20% of the box-office collections. 

ert Graves) _ Although the Government has pro- 

| mised sympathetic consideration 

Е of the representations made by. the 

(f Spain, Chamber, it is doubtful whether it 

stable as үш be willing to forgo the addi- 

fa Onal revenue accruing from the 

me 0 | new levies, particularly when its 

—Rober Wn budget has run into huge de- 

lives IN . cits, and when it has to find re- 

ne three qurces to finance the Panchayat 
home of бы tons. EIS 

iy Piredoxically enough, the gloom 

P. fadyerc, Show trade has, had по 

г Неше | ауе effect on production 

ate his ару Y. On the contrary, there 

plete "5 in XS to be a veritable boom 

сог Oduetion, with at least a 


ths, ® 
My i Télease. fllms scheduled for early 
m equal АПА with call-sheets for an 

out Umber of productions work- 
at a hectic pace. While the 
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Much of the wor 


tures has been com leted and it i 
expected that at leas E 
mount 


and September, 
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AMONG the movies released re- 

cently, Padmini's Bale Pandya, 
à full-length comedy, is likely to 
enjoy a good run. It is a peculiar 
1 n Tamil 
idol, Sivaji Ganesan, is starred in 
a triple role—those of a simpleton, 
а rowdy and a Scientist—and the 
Screen's popular “bad man", M. R. 
Radha, is assigned a dual role— 
that of the villain and of the rich 


father of the heroine, played by 
Devika. БУЗ, E 


Basing his theme on the likeness 
of human beings, Dada Mirasi, the 
popular Maharashtrian playwright, 
has woven a fine comedy of 
errors, which are well dramatised 
by that veteran wielder of the 
megaphone, B. R. Panthulu. Si- 
vajt, Radha and Devika have com- 
bined well to provide laughs at 
every turn. The only unpalatable 
feature is that the film abounds in 
highly implausible situations. Con- 
sequently, the comedy is ingenu- 
ous rather than subtle. The masses 
may laugh with the characters, but 
the not-so-gullible urban filmgoer 
mayi only laugh at them. Om Pra- 
kash, noted comedian of the Hindi 
Screen who saw the rushes of the 
film recently in Madras, told me: 
“Hitherto, I was under the im- 
pression that there was only one 
top comedian in movieland, and 
that Om Prakash! After seeing 
Bale Pandya, it is hats off to 
M. R. Radha! He heads me by a 


п P 


Om's statement could not be 
more true, for Radha, a sexagena- 
rian, is the most-sought-after art- 
iste in Tamilnad today. His antics 
have become .extremely popular, 
and Bale Pandya.is one more fea- 
ther in his cap. The production 
values of the picture are quite im- 
pressive, in keeping with the 
standards set by the Padmini ban- 
ner, which has in the past given 
us such top money-spinners as 
Schoolmaster, Veerapandya Katta- 
bomman and Sabhash Meena. 


Bale Pandya is a quickie. A simi- 
lar brisk venture is now the aim 
of progressive producer-cum-di- 
rector S. Balachander, who has set 
a lightning pace for his Avana 
Ivan?, under the banner S. B. 
Creations. After making all the 
necessary off-the-set preparations, 
Balachander went on the floor on 
May 4, and, within the first ten 
days of shooting, completed half 
the picture! The shooting schedule 
is expected to come to an end by 
the middle of June, and the pic- 
ture will probably be released in 
the latter alf of the month. 


Although Balachander is known 
to be ent: progressive in his 
views and ideas on motion = Richins 
themes and execution, he suus as 
an abiding respect for our cul ura 
and traditions. And so, when asks 
ed about the theme of his new pic 


CC-0. Bhagavad.Rai 


SAVITRI AND GEMINI GANESAN co-star in Vijaya Productions’ 
hilarious comedy, Manithan Maravillai. 


roduc 


ture, he just hinted that he was at- 
tempting a modern superstructure 
on the solid rock of Indian culture 
and tradition. Avana Ivan? will 
highlight the need for modern real- 
ism to avert the catastrophe likely 
to be wrought by clinging stead- 
fastly to old-world inhibitions. 
Balachander himself has written 
the story and scenario, besides as- 
suming responsibility for the direc- 
tion.of the movie and composing 
its music score. A versatile artiste 
and a gifted musician himself, 
Balachander has also donned the 
role of the "bad man" in the pic- 
ture. New comers Vasanti and 
Ramesh head the cast, which also 
includes Lakshmirajyam, C. А 
Saraswati, V. S. Raghavan, S. N. 
Lakshmi, Chandini, Sirukalathur 
Sama and "Tilakam" Rajakumari. 


Balachander may well set a new 
pattern in production with the re- 
lease of Avana Ivan?. One of his 
best efforts in the past was the di- 
rection of that music-less Agatha 
Christe type of mystery, Anda Nal, 
starring Sivaji Ganesan and Pen- 
dari Bai. Critics hailed it then as 
the year's best effort. It was a very 
successful experiment. Balachan- 
der then tried his hand at another 
experiment--the production of a 
film in whieh the cast would have 
a minimum of make-up. The ven- 
ture, titled Odathe Nil, got off to a 
flying start, but the producers, 


Gobi Brothers, for some reason or 
other could not finish the film. The 
picture may yet find its way to 
the screen, and, if and when it 


does, it is bound to set a new 
trend. 


While Balachander's is a serious 
effort, Balan Pictures’ Kadavulai 
Kanden will turn out to be a rib- 
tickler, if its cast is any indication, 
Two leading comedians, Radha and 
Chandra Babu, are made to match 
their wits in this film, which is 
directed by A.S.A. Sami. Swarnam 
has written the dialogue and 
Mahadevan the music score for 
the songs penned by Kannadasan, 
Sowcar Janaki is cast in the pic~ 
ture with Muthuraman, who shot 
into prominence as the cancer pa- 
tient in Sridhar's off-beat offering, 
Nenjit Orr Alayam, 


‘The Saravana unit has just re- 
turned to the city after a long 
spell of outdoor shooting for its 
forthcoming venture, Pada Kanik- 
kai, with Gemini Ganesan and Sa- 
vitri leading a stellar east which 
includes Vijayakumari, Chandra 
Babu and Padmini Priyadarshini, 
The unit, as one technician point- 
ed out, has captured the beauty of 
the Mysore landscape and of Kor _ 
daikanal to provide a picturesque 
backdrop for the film, which is 
slated for release early in July. 


C.N. R 
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THIS 


his son and daughter-in-law 

is one of the biggest (1100 

pages) and most influential 
of all missionary books: in fact, 
it has been described as a spiritual 
classic to be placed on the same 
shelf as Pilgrim’s Progress. Only 
it is written in the literary style 
of the late nineteenth century, and 
Mr. J. C. Pollock has now pro- 
duced a much shorter work, better 
adapted to the modern tworld— 
Hudson Taylor and. Maria (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 16s). In this new 
version of the great missionary's 
experience, as in his own letters, 
“the rather prim, spiritually pre- 
cocious youth” of the Life becomes 
a warm, affectionate, sensitive per- 
sonality. The “revered father- 
figure” dissolves into a most lov- 
able young man_ with a strong 
sense of fun. The drama of his 
fight to enter forbidden inland 
China, risking torture and death, 
springs to life when “separated 
from gobbets of meditation and 
reflection”. 


[0 НЕ life of Hudson Taylor by 


POLSON'S 
COFFEE 


PELMANISM 


THE GRASSHOPPER MIND 


You know this man as well as you 
know yourself. His mind nibbles at 


EVERYTHING and masters NOTH- я 1 : . 
BE мана Pawas каке 995 the This book, in fact, is d 

gre OW more than a record of eroic 
whenElLIgetecHAXD/VAndistarte isome; missionary endeavour. It is the 


thing else. 
There are thousands of these PEO- 
WITH GRASSHOPPER. MINDS 


epic love story of two very good, 
but very human, people. 
in the world and they do the world's 


MOST TIRESOME TASKS—but get a ы ٠ e 
PITTANCE for their work. It has often been observed that 
the West needs missionaries from 
India even more than India needs 
missionaries from the West, and 
the Rev. Prafulla Kumar Sircar in 
his new book, My Two Worlds 
(Hutchinson, 21s.), describes how 
he has found for himself an ideal 
field of service in an English 
vicarage. He gives his experiences 
and puts forward his views in an 
attractive, but frequently contro- 
versial, style. Mr. Sircar clearly 
suffers from an inferiority com- 
plex and he pays a little too much 
attention to the silly things said 
about him and to him by people 
in Britain. He has some very 
strong views about the future of 
missions in India, believing that 
the time has come when the for- 
eign missionaries should withdraw 
and allow the Indian Churches to 
manage their own affairs. He 
quotes someone who said: “The 


“We can also offer you Separate 
courses in ACCOUNTANCY and 
cors 
Prospectuses on 
if Interested.” 


GENERAL ENGLISH by 


respondence. 
request. Write, 


You know you have intelligence 
and ability. WHAT'S holding you 
back! Just one fact—one SCIENTIFIC 
fact—PROVEN and stated by the 
world's foremost scientists and psy- 
chologists. You are using ONE- 
TENTH of yourreal BRAIN-POWER. 
The mind is like a muscle. It grows 
in power through exercise and use. 
It weakens and deterlorates with 
idleness. Increase your BRAIN- 
POWER and you will increase your 
EARNING POWER. 


The Pelman Course is fully des- 
cribed in "The Science of Success" 
Write for it today. 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
10, ALIPUR ROAD, P|2(b) DELHI 6. 


fom LL ti 


have left their tails behind.” “The 
whole missionary situation could 
be summed up in the observation 
that the missionaries have missed 


)SINDOL 


^ the bus. The outcastes of India 
1 POWDERS do not need them any more and 
. TABLETS they are incapable of dealing with 
| the high-caste intelligentsia." "The 
i i . BALM old missionary concepts are as 
: i Й antiquated today as the Zeppelin 
i For SPEEDY RELIEF is in this age of supersonic flight." 
$ OF Not everyone will agree with 
| PAI N S Mr. Sircar but everyone must re- 
cognise his sincerity and devotion. 
ACHES ты 

“ " 
FEVERS Irreverent Memoirs" 


IR Cedric Hardwicke's many 
admirers will find his "Irre- 
verent Memoirs" (as told to James 
Brough) full of theatrical joie de 
vivre and backstage drollery. 


چ ج 


COLDS... 


ASEPTICUS* COMPANY 
G. P.O. 560, BOMBAY-1. 
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The Missionary World 


This constructively critical , vol- 
ume, A Victorian in Orbit (Met- 
huen, 25s.), relies mainly on anec- 
dote for its overall effect. Some 
of it is a trifle flippant but most 
of it hits the target in a tone of 
wry humour. Sir Cedric is a 
Shavian to the _ backbone—he 
created the leading roles in 
Heartbreak House and The Apple 
Cart—and has much to say of his 
demi-God. Shaw, that “wise vete- 
ran of the theatre", imparted to 
him many of the secrets of his 
technique, such as the necessity for 
opening every act with five incon- 
sequential minutes of dialogue, to 
give the audience "time to settle, 
clear their throats, attune their 
ears, and start to. listen". His 
knowledge of the anatomy of 
playgoers did not stop there—“the 
capacity of the human bladder 
made ninety minutes the optimum 
span of time for concentrating on 
any subject!” 


Sir Cedric is proud of his Vic- 
torian tenets and lauds the master- 
craftsmanship of Pinero in the 
days when the theatre was “bigger 
and brighter than life апа the 
players supermen”. He disapproves 
of the current bouts of pseudo-sex 
in Broadway productions and 
quotes Dr. Johnson’s dictum on the 
pastime—"the position is ridicu- 
lous, the pleasure momentary, the 
cost enormous". 


In Sir Cedric’s view the theatre 
today has "the brittle quality of a 
cocktail party” and suffers from 
emasculation. The  films—and 
Hollywood has served him well, 
financially and artistically, in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street and 
many other first-rate features— 
come in for even more  scathin 
condemnation. Sir Cedric’s har 
hitting, however, never goes be- 
low the belt. His strongly-felt 
opinions reveal him as one of the 
most knowledgeable, versatile and 
dedicated actors of this century. 


Contrapuntal to the author's 
urgent crusadership, there is the 
flow of scintillating “asides”, 
which make A Victorian in Orbit 
one of the most acceptable of 
latter day theatrical memoirs. 


A Classical Actor 


IHE latest addition to the Thea- 
4 tre World Monographs series 
is an illustrated study by J. C. 
Trewin of the work of the leading 
English classical actor John Ne- 
ville (Barrie and Коскі, 215.). 
Mr. Trewin, one of the best of 
contempor English drama cri- 
tics, has made an expert survey of 
this accomplished actor's career. 
Neville has repeatedly been writ- 
ten about for his strong resem- 
blance to John Gielgud, both phy- 
Sically and in voice; but he has 
managed nevertheless to develop 
his own individuality and stage 
resence with remarkable success. 
is he “the face of a medieval 
saint”. 


Mr. Trewin’s monograph is ubi- 
quitously interesting and well 


documented. Author and ; 

are major Shakespeareans Subject 
flow of elegiac virtuosity for а 
the rhythm of these pages. Tp. 
author quotes extensively and aU 
liptically and can sometimes be 
superfloral in his prose, but he j 
effectively  Boswellian through. 
out. This vivacious record should 
make the reader eager to acquire 
Mr. Trewin’s other works on Eng- 
lish theatrical celebrities. Е 


5. М. 
Comprehensive Study 


r. M. D. Raghavan's mono- 

graph on the Rodiyas and ear- 
lier contributions to the Ethnolo- 
gical Survey of Ceylon have al- 
ready established his position as an 
authority in the study of racial 
groupings. He has now produced 
the first comprehensive study of 
an advanced and influential group 
of Lanka—The Karava of Ceylon: 
Society and Culture (K. G. De 
Silva & Sons, Colombo; Rs. 20). 


“The Karavas,” writes Haimen- 
dorf in his foreword, “are a popul- 
ation of remarkable vigour and 
versatility. Their contribution to 
the development of Ceylon's eco- 
nomy cannot be easily over- 
estimated. At one time a group of 
seafarers and fighting men, 7 
they developed fishing as their 
main caste occupation, and 
have later grown into a trad- 
ing community of great wealth 
and enterprise. Today they hold a 
key position in the modern urban 
economy of Ceylon. In their adap- 
tation to a style of life based on 
Western models, they have per- 
haps gone further than any other 
Sinhalese social group, and many 
Karavas now stand in the fore- 
front of national life." This caste 
group has an extraordinary range 
and includes speakers of Sinhalese 
and Tamil, Buddhists as well as 
Roman Catholics, simple fisher- 
men and eminent intellectuals. 
Side by side with sections of А 
caste largely westernised in style 
of living are others who have t€: 
tained extremely ancient ideas an 
folk ways. 


The average Кагауа villager 
may be said to profess. simultane 
ously two distinct religions, nae 
ly Theravada Buddhism and He 
cult of Yakka and local deities. a 
is evidently not conscious of 8 
inconsistency in his practising ide. 
two different creeds side by § 


his a 
Dr. Raghavan’s approach to TEE 
subject is not merely that Of to | 2 Be 


ethnographer; he goes e | ; $c 
the EROE and sociology of it fi ; 
community, and explores its 1 
gins and cultural affiliations 
roughly. А ical 

The first chapter, “The Histor e 
Background", is the longest PET 
book. The name Karava İS (od 
riant of Kaurava, the cele? ре 
dynasty whose feuds W" > the 
Pandavas сопа me theme 
great epic of India. 
Claim descent from the MAR the ; 
fugees who scattered а : 
great battle. 


his caste 
ry range 
Sinhalese 
well as 
> fisher- 
]lectuals. 
is of the 
in style 
have re- 
ideas and 


villager 
multane- 
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BROTHERS 


CAIN AND ABEL 
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These inseparable playmates derive their poise and confidence 
from a sense of flowerlike freshness, and it is their clothes washed 
spotless in DET, which give them this feeling. 


A synthetic detergent, DET is a complete washing powder. DET 
contains optical brightener. 


Both in hard and soft water DET produces abundant lather and 
washes a wide range of clothes— cottons, silks, rayons, woollens 
— white or coloured, safely and efficiently. 


DET. makes you proud of your wash. 


fident in clothes washed in 
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DET washes whitest and brightest иі a Bombay ` à 
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FEVICOL 


. The scientifically prepared ‘modern 
H SYNTHETIC RESIN GLUE which is 
{ used all over India in'various industries 
| is now offered in handy collapsible tubes 
і for the convenience of general public for 
use in the household, offices, schools, 

| colleges, factoríes, etc. 


И FEVICOL їз a multi-purpose glue. 


ways. Try one tube today. 


а; 


You will find it useful in hundred and one FEDCO PRI VATE LTD. : 


BOMBAY 1 


Available at all good stores. Bronches and/or Distributors oll over India 


Introduce baby gently to solid foods 
with FAREX. From about four months 
onwards your child needs FAREX, in’ 
addition to milk, for healthy growth. - 
FAREX is a ready-cooked cereal made by 
- GLAXO who know—and make— what's 
best for babies. 
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FA, 2X28 


A GLAXO PRODUCT 


COLDS & FLU? 
Get complete relief 
TAKE . 


For complete relief from aches 
and ‘pains, -headaches, toothache, 
periodic pains, colds and ‘flu, 

feverishness and sore throat... 
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SCULPTURE 
FROM 


THE VELLORE TEMPLE 


THAKUR WOMAN 
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|. COFFEE 


tj FACE is 
| your FORTUNE 


Small pox marks, Scars, Wounds, 
Tattoo marks and such other defects 
are always a problem. But here comes 
an amazing cream based on researches 
of eminent Drs. Eller & Wolfe of 
U.S.A. which is found effective in 
obliterating many such defects. 
} SPECIFIC SKIN TREATMENTS 
5 BLOSOFINE 
BLOSOFINE CREAM STRONG 
js a skin peeling treatment and is 
effective and useful in removing Pock- 
Marks, Scars, Tattoo Marks, Pitted 
scars of acne vulgaris, etc., Price per 
jar Rs. 16/50 
BLOSOFINE CREAM MILD for 
Bleaching Freckles, Patchy Colour, 
Black Heads and similar defects. 
L Price per jar Rs. 5/50 
75 FASTRIN 
( Indicated in the treatment of pimples, 
acne and wrinkles. Fastrin is an 
“ideal beauty cream containing all the 
essential skin foods and agents which 
nourish and stimulate the skin. 
prevents ugly lines and wrinkles 
FASTRIN contracts the pores anc 
prevents the accumulation of water 
and foreign matters which cause 
pimples and subsequent blemishes 
FASTRIN A For Fair skin Rs. 5/50 
FASTRIN B For Dark skin'Rs. 5/50 


і. per jar. 
Available everywhere 
i ELLIS & MARTYN 


Opp. G.P.O., Kothari Mansion, 
Р.О. Box 414, Bombay I. 
Phone: 26-3499 


Loosened 


while you sleep 


Í .Thousands of sufferers now can escape 
from difficult breathing, coughing, wheer- 

ing, choking, attacks Asthma, Bronchitis, 

Catarrh and Hay Fever, by taking 

Mendaco, This modern, scientific, Ameni- 

can formula works through the blood to 

f ial tubes and nose 10 


the lungs, bronchial 
congesting 


remove thick, 
phiegm, Then you can breathe freely, stor 
coughing, wheezing and sleep like a baby. 
Get Menáaco at chemists under assurance 


! loosen and 
i 
| „of complete sausfection, 
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AG Hammarskjold by Jo- 
D seph Lash (Cassell, 21s.) 
leaves on one's mind a last- 
ing impression of the late 
U.N. Secretary-General who suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable extent, 
during the eight years of his office, 
in transforming a "few pregnant 
phrases in the Charter (on his 
functions)—and its more numer- 
ous silences—into a unique writ 
in the cause of international peace 
and security". Published within a 
few months of Hammarskjold's 
tragic death in the Congo, Mr. Lash 
ays special tribute to his bold 
Fencing of crises in the Middle 
East, South Asia and Africa, in- 
fusing vitality into the concept of 
the UN being the primary instru- 
ment for seeking solutions. It was, 
according to the author, Hammar- 
skjold’s resourcefulness which 
helped a large number of new 
States of Asia and Africa “to 
move from colonial subjection to 
vigorous nationhood without be- 
ing entangled in great Power 
rivalries”. 


Hammarskjold was reluctant at 
first. to accept in 1953 the offer 
of the high office of 
Secretary-General; but once hav- 
ing made the decision, he deter- 
mined that in his new post, “the 
private man should disappear and 
the international public servant 
iake his place". His duties were 
“to listen, analyse and learn", to 
understand "the forces at work 
and the interests at stake". From 
his father he inherited the tradi- 
tion that no life was more satis- 
factory than one of selfless ser- 
vice to country or, better still, 
to humanity. He took his new 
duties seriously: for him the con- 


ception“ of an international civil 
service (of which he was the head) 
was that it should be “an im- 
рахна: independent and objective 
ody whose members served not 
the States of which they were the 
nationals but only the UN". 


In this spirit he handled the 
various problems that arose dur- 
ing his term of office—contacts 
with Chou En-lai which neces- 
sarily implied a tough mission to 
Peking, a number of assignments 
in the Middle East designed to 
prevent a renewal of Arab-Israeli 
hostilities, and, rapidly, in their 
wake, the formidable Suez crisis. 
For his critics he had only one 
answer; “the Secretary-General 
cannot serve on any other assump- 
tion than that—within the neces- 
sary limits of human frailty and 
honest differences of opinion— 
all member-nations honour their 
pledges to observe all articles of 
the Charter". 


Out of a search for an enduring 
solution of the problems in the 
Middle East emerged the concep- 
tion of a UN force, competent to 
secure and supervise the objectives 
of the UN. Regarding the use of 
the Suez Canal, he produced a 
formula regarding which Fawzi 
Bey of Egypt made the shrewd 
comment: "Israel should keep its 


mouth shut and we will keep our 
eyes shut." 


As Hammarskjold gathered ex- 
perience, his conception of his of- 
ficial functions seemed to grow, 
from being a mere instrument to 
assumption of the initiative. The 
philosophy of the Charter, he ob- 
served on one occasion, permitted 
the Secretary-General to act with- 
out even the guidance of the 
General Assembly to fill any va- 
cuum that might appear in the sys- 
tem which the Charter was to 
safeguard in the interesis of peace 
and security. 


With the expansion of the UN 
as a result of the admission of a 
large number of newly emanci- 
pated colonies as members, the 
possibility of the UN functioning 
as a third force struck him as a 
hopeful prospect. There was an 
uneasy feeling on the part of some 
of the Big Powers about small 
States in the Middle East or Latin 
America, which contributed less 
than 2.5 per cent. of the total re- 
venue of the UN, commanding a 
majority in the General аек 
The rapidity with which the U. 
grew is indicated by the fact that 
whereas in 1955 its total member- 
ship was 60, in five years it had 
grown to 99. 


The shift of power in the Gene- 
ral Assembly to a centre party re- 
presenting the middle an smaller 
nations was too obvious to be over- 
looked. Hammarskjold saw the 
new UN with its enlarged mem- 
bership as “the main platform and 
the main protector of these small 
and middle Powers". 


It was inevitable that sooner or 
later, Hammarskjold should find 
his interpretation of his own 
authority challenged. In the Char- 
ter, the Secretary-General is one 
of the principal organs of the UN, 
on a par with the General Assem- 
bly and the Security, Trusteeship 
and Economic and Social Councils: 
he is the Chief Administrative Of- 
ficer of the organisation. Under 
Article 99 he felt he could send ob- 
servers to an area of tension; and 
if a situation warranted it, he 
could even raise the issue with the 
government concerned to avoid 
dangerous developments. Commu- 
nist China (though not a member 
of the UN) and South Africa were 
instances which justified in his 
eyes such an interpretation of the 
Article. Such was his zeal in the 
pursuit of peace, that (President) 
Eisenhower once remarked, “This 
is a man who night after night has 
gone УШШ one or UD hours' sleep 
and worked a ay intelligently 
and devotedly." 7 vw 


Much misunderstood, sometimes 
by one side, sometimes by the 
other, he pursued his objectives 
without flinching. He observed on 
one occasion, “Yes, whatever words 
you like—independence, impartial- 
ity, objectivity—they all describe 
x m Specie of nat without 
"xception must be the atti Baik 
the SA LSP инд oF 


In a speech shortly bef ; 
death, Hammarskjold referred 8 
Oxford to the UN being “at a tine 
ing point when its members hag 
to choose between two concepts of 
the organisation—either a stati 
conference machinery or a ауан 
mic instrument by which nations 
could shape an organised world 
community". 


Whether it was deliberately 
planned or the result of an acci- 
dent, his sudden death was a ma- 
jor setback to the movement for 
world peace. 


В. 5. В, 


In *Carson Country" 


NTHONY Carson has been 

described as "the funniest liv- 
ing British author"; he has even 
been termed a comic writer in the 
great tradition". Neither of these 
assessments quite hits the mark, 
for Mr. Carson is, if not a minor 
practitioner, a writer in a 
markedly minor key. Не is 
warm, tolerant, sensible, and 
his prose often has a Hazlittian 
grace. "My writing" he rightly 
says, "is composed of exact truths 
and journalistic lies, like a mosaic, 
and through this medium I intend 
a general light of life to filter 
through." 


Carson’s book, Poor Man's Mi- 
mosa (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) is a slen- 
der, tenuous account of a journey 
on an ancient scooter—and the 
minimum of cash—through Pro- 
vence and over to the Balearic 
Isles. Nothing much happens, but 
Mr. Carson can make well-turned 
literary bricks with the minimum 
of literary straw. His perceptive 
eye sees in the restaurant keeper 
at Arles "a pear-shaped homo- 
sexual verging on the sixties”. At 
Vence, when he and his lady com- 
panion wake up, it is raining— 
"even more hopeless rain than the 
old London spittle, and we looked 


out of the windows at the weep- 


ing trees and the curling white 
breath of the mountains. The land 
looked like a beaten woman апо 
the turtle doves cried her shame: 
The weather changes to a beauti- 
ful day "as though summer ha 
left something behind and come 
rushing back". The flowers are al- 
ways a challenge to Mr. Carson? 
sensitive pen. The pinks, were like 
“pretty children panting 8 ter 
running across wet fields”. 


Poor Man's Mimosa is prolific m 
similes and metaphors—there i 
sometimes a dozen to a pa 
they are, for the most par ith a 
ing, original, and tremulous wi 
lyric note. As he wanders 0 
these domains where “ 
catches you with oblique st 
and the sea wind smoothly 
your lungs", Mr. Carson © 


his sense of euphory to the Te% si- 
There is much sound and intrige 
ing logic in his “asides”, as IP sish 
following, evoked at the Брі 
frontier: “There is ап UO 
city flashing from Spanish no 
men which proceeds from, is 
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HOME SECTION 


ERE is an excellent dish 
H Ófor hearty appetites. It is 

also something which you 

can prepare hours ahead 
and serve just when the family 
and guests are ready to eat. 


INGREDIENTS: One large 
(day-old) sandwich loaf, 4 lb. 
butter. 

Chutney filling: Green chillis, 
coriander leaves, grated coconut, 
salt and lemon juice all ground to 
a coarse paste. 

Meat filling: One pound roast 
meat ground to a fine paste with 
a little vinegar and then mixed 
with a little mayonnaise. 

Chicken fillings: One-and-a-half 
cups of finely chopped chicken 
mixed with a little mayonnaise. 


AN IDEAL AFTERNOON SNACK 


Egg filling: Six hard-boiled eggs 
mashed with butter and mayon- 
naise. 


Potato Paste for covering: Six 
boiled potatoes mashed with 2 
tablespoons cream, 2 tablespoons 
grated cheese, 2 tablespoons but- 
ter, some salt, pepper and mustard. 


Garnish: Shredded lettuce 
leaves, thin strips of raw capsi- 
com grated carrot, and red rad- 
ishes. 


METHOD: Remove the crusts 
from all sides of the sandwich loaf, 
including the top and bottom 
crusts. Slice the loaf lengthwise, 
making the slices as thin as possi- 
ble, for which purpose it is better 
to have a day-old loaf. Now, lay 


Right: The various fillings are prepared beforehand. They 
can be as varied as you like. The loaf is cut horizontally in thin | 


slices; these are s 


(Photographs by R. N. Vernekar) 


the first slice of bread on a flat 
dish and butter it. Spread the meat 
filling on, almost half an inch 
thick. Cover with another slice of 
bread and butter this. Spread the 
egg mixture over the second slice, 
then cover again with another and 
in this way build up the loaf with 
fillings and bread. Place the last 
slice of bread on the top and do 
not butter. 


Spread the potato paste evenly 
on all sides of the -loaf and also 
on top. Press the grated carrot on 
the sides and decorate the top with 
capsicum, red radishes or what- 
ever else you fancy. Arrange the 
shredded lettuce leaves all round 
the loaf and put in the refrigera- 
tor to freeze for at least three to 
four hours, or overnight if you 


want it really hard. The more froz- 
en it is the easier it will be to slice, 
Do be careful not to make the fil- 
ling pastes too thin as otherwise 
they will ooze out at the sides. 
Besides, the thicker the filling, the 

tastier the loaf. f 


When serving, slice in the re- 
gular way, vertically, and serve 
with mayonnaise, if desired. 


You can vary the fillings in this 
loaf and have as many as you 
wish, For a vegetarian loaf, you 
could use tomato paste, cheese, 
chopped cucuriber, mint or man- 
go chutney, minced green peas and 
peanut butter. This loaf makes an 
ideal dish for a teenage party. 


MALTI DIVECHA 


А Dread thickly with the fillings and sandwiched. 
Lejt: The covering is of potato ERR Chill before serving. 
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Asoka Mehta, Minoo 
Masani and Vajpayee. 
Now there are only 


Kamath and Hem 
Barua to enliven the 
proceedings. 


The Treasury 
benches have also 
shown a certain 
amount of staleness. 
The Prime Minister is 
a shadow of his old 
self since his recent 
illness. Other minis- 
ters seem to be pre- 
occupied with their 
departmental duties 
and the choice of de- 
puty leaders. And 
none of the new mem- 
bers has exhibited 
any unusual powers of 
oratory—or maybe 
it's just been too hot. 


The Ministries 
have had their budgets 
discussed and  sanc- 
tioned. I was interest- 
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ed in the debate on the Ministry of Scienti- 
fic Research and Cultural Affairs, particu- 
larly in the workings of the trinity of Aka- 
demis, which are charged with the re- 
naissance of national culture. 


OT, dust-raising winds, heat exhaus- 
H tion and death from sunstroke—and 
we have the weather-cum-health 
bulletin of Northern India for the months 
of June and early July. The monsoon bird 
(the pied-crested cuckoo), which is a fair- 
ly reliable harbinger of rains in the coast- 
al districts, has been heard calling through 
spiralling dust devils. It has called in vain, 
because we have only had a few squalls 
and nothing more. Perhaps the bird is only 
the trumpeter of prophecy: “If the loo 
comes can rain be far behind?” 


The Sahitya Akademi has gone from 
strength to strength under the very able 
guidance of Krishna Kripalani and Pra- 
bhakar Machwe. Writers аге not the 
easiest of men to handle, but Krishna has, 
by his gentle manner, got round practical- 
ly every novelist and poet of note to co- 
operate with him. The Lalit Kala under 
Bhubesh Sanyal has produced an excel- 
lent set of books on the various schools of 
Indian painting. Only the Sangeet Natak 
lags behind. It is the oldest of the three, 
but was apparently born under an evil 
star. A couple of years ago some members 
of the staff were suspended on charges of 
defaleation of funds and the post of 
Secretary remained vacant. After much 
searching the governing body offered the 
post to Dr. Baldoon Dhingra and persuaded 
him to wind up his affairs in France and 
return to Delhi. Immediately upon arrival 
he was greeted with the news that the 
offer had been a big mistake and that the 
Akademi would be pleased to pay the 


The summer session of Parliament 
drags on. It has been one of the tamest 
meetings on record and now one can safe- 
ly forecast that it will be one of the gent- 
lest of Lok Sabhas in sixteen years. We 
miss the fireworks of men like Dange, 
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Dr. Zakir Hussain 
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Dhingra family their return fare to a 


Dhingra has gone back and the m 
is again without a Secretary. It is 3 E 
state of affairs. Sorry 


The Ministry of Information 
Broadcasting is also vitally concer 
our cultural revival and national j 
tion. I was heartened to learn that is 
news broadcasts of All India Radio B. А 
be couched in a less Sanskritised ang E. 0 
ler Hindi. It has been the grievance * 
many educated Indians that they canne 
follow the brand of Hindi used by AIR 
and so turn instead to listen in to foreign 
stations. Mr. Gopala Reddy has got the 
Hindi and Urdu producers to sit together 
and evolve a simpler vocabulary. It js un- 
likely that men who were specially re- 


and 
ned in 
ntegra. 


cruited to "purify" the language will Ns А 


amenable to this change, and AR. may 
have gradually to replace the “purists” by 
protagonists of the people's language, 
Script-writers of films who manage to pro. 
duce dialogue which the masses under. 
stand could teach the bureaucrats how to 
go about it. 


We all have examples of the ludicrous 
extent to which the passion to coin Hindi 
equivalents for modern terms has gone. І 
came across one recently at Kasauli Can- 
tonment. The words “Supply Depot” were 
transliterated into Devanagari as Saplaee 
deepoo. On the same board was an incom- 
prehensible mouthful, Dhumrapan-nishe- 
dha. On enquiry I learn that it was meant 
to prohibit smoking. A simple injunction, 
Sigrat peena mana hai, would have been 
more intelligible. 


ж ж * 


Delhi's telephones have become a 
source of amusement. Sometimes you pick 
up the instrument and hear a conversation 
in full swing. A well-timed “not at all, 
dear" can produce hilarious confusion;'or 
if you are caught out, a torrent of abuse. 
In recent months, the state of affairs has 
Eot so bad that to every one call that con- 


nects, there are at least two which go hay- 4 


wire or bring no response. The magic num- 
ber 999, meant to help one out of difficul- 
ties, has ceased to be effective. The tele- 
phone people have their own tale of woe. 
On the eve of independence, Delhi had 
only three exchanges and 6,000 telephones; 
today, there are seven exchanges catering 
to 38,000 telephones. The annual demand 
for instruments is over 8,000. Some appli- 
cants have been waiting for ten years 
to get one, and at the rate we are produt- 
ing them, many will have died by the time 
their applications receive attention. 1, fon 
one, find the telephone an absolute nuis- 
ance and hope that one day the instrue 
ment will be abolished. Loud talkers аг 
the bane of my life. The other day a ec 
of mine was yelling into the тор! 
at the top of his voice. When I drew ras 
attention to the fact, he protested: “I E 
talking to the Secretariat; it's two In! 
from here, you know!" 
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portunity that offers in addition to the main 
chance; and getting printable negatives in spite 
of poor or horribly contrasty lighting by ex- 
loiting every control possible in development. 
And there was plenty to see and record there, 
though the animals were hard to come by. 


Herds of gaur move into the Kargudi area 


time the herds are occasionally very large, 40 
or 50 animals together; a closer look reveals 
that such congregations are, in fact, made up 
of two or more herds, together for the time 
peing while trekking to new feeding grounds; 
there are always two or more fully adult bulls, 
either in the herd or near it. March-April is 
also one of the seasons when one sees a few 
very young calves with the herd, golden brown 
or even a golden beige, with small, square- 
muzzled heads and well-developed limbs; these 
are probably only two or three weeks old and 
look, with their short tails, so much more like 
three-month-old bull-mastiff puppies than the 
young of the most magnificent of the world's 
wild cattle—older calves, also with the herd, 
look like juvenile gaur. Stag parties of chital, 
sambar hinds with young fawns, and wild ele- 
phants on occasion, are other features of the 
area in spring. 


Well,I saw no elephants and no large 
herds of gaur—only some smallish lone bulls 
that I left in peace. The chital were hard to 
fnd and impossibly shy—it looked as though 
April should arrive before I could hope to see 
the animals I had known here in March pre- 
viously. Meanwhile, there were other things to 
interest me. 


NATURAL BOUNTY 


The large white flowers of a small, deci- 
duous tree (Dolichandrone sp.) were unfold- 


the jungles. The langur is fond of eating these 
flowers, but oddly enough I hàve noticed that 
they are eaten, not in fresh, first bloom, but 
about two weeks later. In 1959 the bamboo 
flowered gregariously in this area, but I saw a 
few isolated clumps in mature seed now, 
though bamboos are said to flower only at long 
intervals, of a dozen years or more, and gre- 
gariously. Another interesting point was that 
the seed-bearing clumps did not seem to at- 
tract wild animals, as one would have expect- 
ed them to, and even Tara showed only the 
most casual interest in them when encouraged 
to partake of this natural bounty. 


Occasionally we crossed the river and 
visited a jungle too far away for everyday re- 
connaissance. Here there were monitor lizards, 
mouse deer, and parties of chital, but the dense 
rendered observation difficult 
and photography impossible. A pair of barking 
deer lived here, and it was fascinating to watch 
their quick, jerky getaway. And every time we 
crossed the river we saw the fresh pug-marks 
of a medium-sized tiger; once we were very 
close to him in the lantana, as the frantic alarms 
of langur and chital told us, but we saw nei- 
ther hair nor hide of this nocturnal prowler. 


About two miles from the rest-house was 
à delightfully cool streamlet, a mere trickle of 
Water forming knee-deep pools in places, but 
fringed with clumps of bamboo and screw- 
pine, and tall, leafy trees. This was the day- 
time retreat of a sambar hind and her two 
Young—one a three-quarters-grown hind obvi- 
ously belonging to an earlier breeding season, 


= And the other a stag-fawn, perhaps four or five 
.f months old. They EVER a regular game with 


Us every time we tried to get close enough for 


an unobstructed view—they would cree! steal- 
muy through the thick GOES round a Bend in 
i e nullah, wait till we crossed the stream to 
ШУ and head them off, and then creep bac 
о their original hideout! Of course we could 
ave flushed them from the cover by 


Sanctuary, and I am glad to say that my 


taking the 


elephant in, but such things are not done In а 
picture 


of the mother and son was taken far from this 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuj 


stream, when they were out browsing one even- 
ing. By the time I got this picture, the young 
hind had left to live by herself, but occasional- 
ly she rejoined the family party. 


Yes, I had plenty to observe and even to 
photograph, purely by way of record, particu- 
larly some plants that I wanted identified. But 
by the end of the first week I began to rea- 
lise that I had taken no worthwhile pictures, 
by selling which I could recover in part the 
heavy outlay on the trip. Somehow this worried 
me, though normally my attitude to money 
spent (I am most careful not to spend it) is 
that it is spent, and past praying for. I loaded 
best camera wit colour film, for I had 
been told that one could get good money fora 
transparency from the commercial advertising 
houses specialising їп calendars. 


my 


For two days I saw nothing pretty, with 
the pretty-pretty kind of appeal that calendar 
merchants like; of course the wild. animals 
were beautiful, but theirs was a fugitive beau- 
iv, beyond the speed of my colour film. Then, 
returning home in the evening, I saw same- 
thing that halted me with its impact 9 E Sen 
loveliness. The late evening sun, ahea pen = 
little to one side of me, shone on an igal ated 
clump of bamboo, endowing it with a Qaa 
that only things rim-and-si e-lit can Бауы ч! 
there was no haninn in абаа around 
The profuse tangis of armed bran Ss is ound 

se the clump was revealed : 
аа Sed detail, with golden nigh: 
lights and the shadows softly illumined: з 


SAMBAR AND SON 


of dead bamboo leaves, of a perfectly 
formed a most decorative 
but still natural arch across the middle of the 
clump, and the young leaves on the towering. 
giant culms beyond were a most brilliant green, 
but they were almost feathery in their delicate, 
drooping grace. 


spray 
even Naples yellow, 


I got off the elephant and bracing the 
camera against à convenient tree stump, com- 
posed the picture with care, and took an accu- 
rate reading of the light with my meter. Then 
I got on to Tara's pad again without taking 
the picture and went home, feeling ever so 
much the better for a sudden access of com- 
mon sense. The colour film that can distin- 
guish between so many subtle shades of yellow 
and ochres and umbers has yet to be made, 
and even if I got a near approximation to the 
truth in my transparency, could I sell UE 
saw myself, in the brief reverse of a cinematic 
“flashback”, exhibiting my picture (о various 
commercial advertising houses and being told, 
in kindly, patronising tones by their various 
bosses, that it was pretty, yes, very pretty, but 
didn't I see, it was just bamboo and some more 
bamboo—what it needed, to. make a calendar 
picture, was to be thrown slightly off focus so 
as to provide a less distracting background to 
the figure of a simpering female, somewhat in- 
adequately clad. I am still glad I had the sense 
not to attempt that picture, so far beyond the 
comprehension of colour film and commercial 
art. 


(To Be Continued) 
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| PROLIFIC painter, Raj- for form and in iur: 
eshwar Dayal is mainly ing the nuances of light and 
interested in oils, al- shade. He paints briskly and 


he has done a few boldly, with broad swee 
ater-coloUrs and has now also the brush. The average ius RE 
0 pastels. The majority takes in doing even a large 
flowers, trees, moun- He keeps no sketch-book to 


ature— E 
and sky. But recent- help him in outlining a com- 


1 He ect art too. 
Most of his paintings have 
Tall, well-built and with been done on the spot and aim 
jear-cut features, Dayal has a at capturing the momentary 
certain poise of mind, which I mood of Nature. 
d even his strenuous UN 
nment in the Congo had The 
not disturbed. It must have 
peen his quiet composure that 


him most at Leopold- 5 

зеет e he was deine of a flat picture surface, and, in 
for a cause, for a principle”; this respect, Dayal has an ad- 
and, he added, “When you mirable sense of composition. 
Pat for a principle your latent Wherever he has been—Russia 
spiritual resources well up ando or Yugoslavia England or 

tain you." America, Kashmir or Kumaon 
sus Hills, Dayal has recorded his 

He never looks at any crisis impressions of the land in the 
omia personal point of view. magnificence of his gay palette. 


For him it is always a mat- ү was in America that he 
ter of principle and he tries to came under the influence of 
resolve the issue їп the best abstract painters. Among them 
traditions of law. Even in Leo- he regards Rudolf Ray as one 
poldville ne васе аа den By of his close friends. Perhaps 

ing out a E Bar m ut, his later hobby of colour photo- SET 
ne regretted, he cou not graphy also led him on to abs- THE CHERRY TREE 
paint. traction. Why paint a landscape . 
, inti when you can capture it ina Dayal, presently High Commis- joined the LC.S. way back in 
Dayal’s paintings Ge nos colour transparency? Why not e US India in Pakistan. 1931, Rajeshwar Dayal received 
born out of frustration. ^^ ue delve deeper into the unknown The busier he is the better it his initial training at the Н 
other hand, they rele: 15 recesses of your consciousness serves his artistic pursuit. In Slade School of Art, London, i 
exuberance, his attitude” to- and open the doors of percep- fact most of his paintings have and can be graded әз. the i 
iods of  "seniormost" Sunday painter 
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1 secret of success in 
painting would appear to lie in 
the adjustment of the illusion 
of dimensions with the reality 


Mass пФ 


He delights in his search 
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ABSTRACT 


—but now that it has 


Was it, in its early stages, merely one o 


sist? 


tions, it is worth tracking those assump- 
tions to their sources. Numberless painters 
have tried to explain the purport of their 
activity. Here is Alberti asserting, in 1436, 
that painters “have no other aim than to 
make the shapes of things seen appear on 
the surface of a picture not otherwise than 
as if the surface were of transparent glass” 
—trompe l'oeil, in fact—but he adds that 
the painter must “take pains not only to 
achieve a good likeness. .but to add beau- 
ty also”. There, perhaps for the first time, 
one senses the dilemma that has always 
pursued the painter. Is a work of art an 
imitation, a copy, a translation of things 
into pigment? Or is it a thing-of-beauty- 
in-its-own-right? “Both,” answers Alberti, 
little knowing what his admission will 
eventually lead to. 


Listen to Leonardo. “Painting. ..is the 
sole imitator of all the visible works of 
nature”, but “whatever exists in the uni- 
verse, whether in essence, in act, or in the 
imagination (my italics), the painter has 
first in his mind and then in his hands”. 
Another dilemma. You don’t only imitate: 
you imagine. That, too, seems to open a 
door that might lead anywhere. 


Listen to Michelangelo: “Good paint- 
ing is a copy of the perfections of God... 
it is a music and a melody which only in- 
tellect gan understand.” The simple Alber- 
tian plot thickens, yet the basic argument 
remains the same. "Painting imitates life.” 
The phrase is echoed by a thousand voices, 
yet it is always followed by a "but". And 
as the centuries pass, the "but" grows big- 
ger. Sometimes it is "but be guided by the 
: masters of the past" (see the Eclectics 
a passim). Sometimes “but follow the rules 


OONER or later abstract art was 
bound to appear. That its appearance 
was delayed until the second decade 

of the twentieth century is almost an acci- 
dent—an accident easily explained 
reached 
years of discretion, we must seriously 
consider its future—its career, one might 
almost say, adopting the anxious tone 
of a parent or guardian. What is it 
с 5 5 : e 
сыра Чоу is to ре ts Ud of painting" (Delacroix). Here, at last, is 
those over-emphatic, defiant gestures that 
a man makes in order to prove to other 
men that they have been victims of a set 
of false assumptions? Or is it still in its 
infancy? Is it a new mode of expression 
with infinite possibilities for development 
and a long, useful life ahead of it? It was 
bound to appear, but is it certain to per- 


If it is a protest against false assump- 


ART 


of design and colour" (see Poussin), or 
"stick to the principles of Fitness, Variety, 
Uniformity, Intricacy and Quantity" (see 
Hogarth). 


Soon а new voice is heard: “Paint- 
ing... selects in the universe whatever she 
deems most appropriate to her ends" 
(Goya), or “The happy choice of forms 
and the right understanding of their rela- 
tionship act on the imagination in the art 


a maxim that any abstract painter could 
accept, though doubtless Delacroix himself 
would have been astonished to know 
where his thought was leading. 


The early nineteenth century, for all 
its lush sentiment, was fully aware of the 
problem of form versus content. “Titian, 
Tintoret and Paul Veronese enchanted 
me," says Allston in 1803, "for they took 
away all sense of subject." If that is genu- 
ine praise, then it is only a matter of time 
before the question is to be asked: “Then 
why bother about subject?" True, it is a 
question that no Impressionist is going to 
ask, for Impressionism has just discover- 
ed the new aspect of nature—namely the 
vibration of light—which is crying out to 
be "copied". Impressionism, acting as a 
dam to the growing volume of aesthetic 
consciousness, held up the question for a 
quarter of a century. But even in 1878 the 
dam was beginning to disintegrate. Here is 
Whistler writing: "As music is the poetry 
of sound, so is painting the poetry of sight, 
and the subject-matter has nothing to do 
with harmony of sound or of colour." And 
again in 1885: "Nature contains the ele- 
ments, in colour and form, of all pictures, 
as the keyboard contains the notes of mu- 
sic." Odilon Redon's confession: “А sheet 
of paper so shocks me that as soon as it is 
on the easel I am forced to scrawl on it... 
and this process gives it life," leads straight 
into Braque's "Colour has a reality in it- 
self, a life of its own: a geometric form 
also has a reality in itself, independent 
and plastic. There never was any question 
in plastic art, in poetry, in music, of re- 
presenting anything. It is a matter of mak- 
ing something beautiful" And so on, 
through Kandinsky and Gabo to (perhaps 
the neatest of such statements) Wads- 
worth's “A picture is primarily the anima- 
tion of an inert plane surface by a spatial 
rhythm of forms and colours." 


Very well; abstract art, the animation 
of plane surfaces combined with the refu- 
sal to represent specific objects, was 
bound to come. What held back its arrival 
till the second decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury was largely habit, engendered by 
(a) Albertian theories of painting, and (b) 
the obligation of the painter to his pat- 
ron to produce something with a Specific 
subject for a specific purpose. That kind of 
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patron, however, had almost F 
ist by the middle of the nine 
tury, and all that was required was h сеп. 
ist courageous enough to put into art. 
the theories that Delacroix ang practi y 
had already expressed in words, Mo 
and Kandinsky completed the destr g 
of the Impressionist dam, and nowy ) 
is nothing in abstract art to s th 
even puzzle the spectator. 


Yet the spectator, no longer sur ri 
is a little discontented. The artist hak 
last earned the right to throw SO ар 
matter overboard. He has done it i 
name of "freedom", of “beauty”, even E 


“basic reality"—as opposed to "superficial - 


realism"—and, now what? Does his ne 

freedom, his removal of the tiresome ED 
tacles between himself and the basic les 
monies of form and colour give him mora 
power? He has turned art into music; he 


plays with form as a composer plays with | 


sound. Where, then, are the masterpieces 
of pure visual harmony that should have 
come into being as soon as the artist 
achieved his new freedom? Who, after 
thirty years, is the Giotto, the Masaccio 
of abstract art? ^ 


Many names spring to mind, succes. 
sors to Kandinsky and Mondrian. In. Eng- 
land, Ben Nicholson, and for a short period 
Wadsworth, and later William Gear and 
Victor Pasmore. In France, a host of ex- 


perimenters, some of them grim purists, ; 


others alternating between abstract and 
near-abstract, others making an occasional 
raid into abstract territory—but, alas, 
among their names there is not one that 
convinces us that painting has at last 
reached the destination to which it has 
been slowly moving since civilisation be- 
gan. 


It is not my purpose, in this short arti- f 


cle, to define the word “abstract”, or to 


specify exactly what in a painting must | 


be thrown overboard in order that it should 
qualify as an “abstract”. I have sometimes 
listened, rather wearily, to heated argu- 


ments as to whether Picasso's Cubism of . 


1918, or any of Leger or Juan Gris deserv 
ed the name of abstract in its ultimate 
connotations. I am frankly indifferent to 
the strict meaning of the word. I am even 
prepared to argue that the word is indefi- 
nable and that, as between the extremes 
of, say, Mondrian’s rectangular construc: 
tions on the one hand, and Caravagg!0° 
tenebrist realism on the other, there is a? 
infinite number of attitudes which an ath 
ist can take up towards the interpretatio 
of specific visual experience. 


But if the reader agrees with me b 
every art is-tethered at one end of t d 
scale to the specific limitations impose 


on him by his eyesight, and at the other 


by his sense of how best to “animate 4 


plane surface", then I ask him also to Ba 
with me that what. really matters 1S No 
length of the tether. It would be theore 

cally possible to enumerate and arrD* 
all the artists of the world in order, 2 
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"nd the realistic extreme of Caravaggio. 
"and once the list has been drawn up (with 
“juan Gris very near to the Mondrian end, 

quez fairly near the Caravaggio end, 
anni Bellini somewhere about the 


| gen 
Е jth men of deplorable mediocrity at any 
| and every point between the two ex- 

tremes. Van Eyck and Meissonier would be 
surprised to discover that they were next- 
door neighbours. Picasso would be seated 


rpris e | next to... but here discretion intervenes. 
e or The point I wish to make is that the di vi- 
Î sion of art into “abstract” and “figurati et 
Surpriseq js a comparatively unimportant one. W iat 
St has d matters is that each artist must decide for 
subject | himself whether the painter’s task i to 
it in the | follow Alberti, on the one hand, and 
‚ even of | “achieve a good likeness”, or Braque’ as- 
Uperficial sertion, on the other, that “there r 2ver 
his new F was any question, in plastic art... « i re- 
some obs. | presenting anything", or to pursue a mid- 
vasic har. | dle course by drawing on his visua ex- 
him mora | perience in order to achieve the des ‘ed 
music; he 1d harmony of form and colour. 
lays with | 


\ The middle way is never quite аз at- 

E 

ара ! | tractive as the extremes on either side of 
ave f it, There is a simplicity about extremism 


2s p | that makes its creeds easy to defend. And 
Masa er К since the extreme of visual realism has 
ccio, |. now been put out of court by the invention 

| of photography and the discovery of pure 

d, succes- | aesthetics, the only extreme that can be 
. In. Eng- | honourably defended today is the extreme 
ort period | of abstract art. Other factors than photo- 
Gear and | graphy have contributed to encourage the 
st of ex- artist to produce it and the critic to praise 


n purists, jj <2 .As mankind becomes more literate, the 


_ аг}. The frontiers of painting have shrunk; 


sation be- : г ДРА 
the artist's territory has diminished. Yet 


ract and ay province of description, once the painter’s 
secasional | proud monopoly, has been invaded by the 
jut, alas, | writer. The word "literary" is now one of 
one that | the most damaging in the art critic’s voca- 
at last | bulary. And with the growth of the cinema 
h it has | there is no longer any place for narrative 


there he stands in the centre of his shrun- 


hort arti- | Кеп kingdom, proudly proclaiming that at 
ct", or to | last it has its own language—the langu- 
ang must | age of colour and form, of pattern and tex- 
it should | ture—and that no invasion from adjacent 
ometimes | arts сап rob him of the right to use it and 
ted argu- | experiment with it. And no sensible per- 
‘ubism of | on could say that he is mistaken in doing 
is deserV-«*| - 30: Nor could any sensible person deny 
ultimate | that Picasso now has at his disposal a lar- 
fferent to ger vocabulary, a more flexible syntax 
am E | than Alberti or Leonardo ever had. 
he |. What, surely, is not sensible is the at- 
construe- | titude of certain critics who assert that the 
-'avaggios | artist has nothing to do but play with his 
Ao ian | lay and experiment with his syn- 
hans e ij X. There is today a body of French cri- 
2S е{айоп ics whose passionate propaganda for abs- 
pr tract art is reminiscent of the one-sided 
loyalties of party politics, and seems al- 
; me that | Most to be based on an implication that 
d of the | the critic’s function is to formulate a po- 
imposed. sy for artists to carry out. To the critic, 
the other 7 Who, like myself, assumes that his pro- 
nimate 4 { рсе is to assess the value of whatever 
o to agre : € artist may be moved to create, such 
rs is the _ | че of mind is bewildering, and the 
theoret- in yrinths of polemics and special plead- 
] arran ae to which it gives rise, fill him with a 
rder, рё“ ag Picion that, while the means employed 
Mondrian | PY the artist are being debated with the 
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colours with which he "animates" his can- 
vas can never link themselves to his vi- 
sual experience; they can only express his 
visual imagination. That thrilling orgasm 
in which a Titian or a Fra Angelico can 
make the visible world his own and be- 
get a work of art that combines the es- 
sence of himself with the essence of the 
place and the time he lives in—that mira- 
cle is denied him, and all he can offer in 
its place is his innocence, his celibacy, his 
immunity from the temptations of the 
world and the flesh. The sensuous glory 
of a tree is denied him, and he must fall 
back on the abstractions of tree-ness and 
spring-ness. 


utmost ingenuity, the main purpose of art 
has been entirely forgotten. 


Yet, unless the purpose of art is re- 
membered—and from time to time restat- 
ed—there can be no standard for judging 
the validity of the means. If the artist has 
no more to do than to invent harmonies 
of form and colour that will express his 
state of mind at a given moment and to 
externalise the emotional tensions that be- 
set him, then abstract art will serve his 
purpose admirably. But only the simplest 
of human beings could be content so to 
divorce himself from the material world 
in which he lives, and only the most puri- 
tanical of spectators could be content to 
see him so divorced. What the abstract art- I have stated the case for him as fair- 
ne attempts io асы. Xe сонш. ly as I can. Itisa logical case. But the case 
Mn e art in place and gives it against ae s йал! ced only 

à in an ept which is ess ' - 
firmes and чеп a core WINS humanist could it be forgottan WS live in 
an apple, a skeleton ERAN such an epoch, and we have the abstract 
E AS to be О artists CENA Like n еше» they 
right. The human. , à » have purged us of a great deal of silly nine- 
has shed most of its human airbus uc КЫЧЫ S sentiment; like a professor 
E EAR E dreams aui qr, гой at TA iN revealed Die pos 

ereit Ot ê a manent, the timeless bones benea he 

sires that have made the individual body perishable fesh. Yet the perishable flesh, 
so endearing in the past. in all its ephemeral weakness, wil at 
t artist, in fact, in his itself again. The body can be purified by 

ea aan purity, has achieved a ап emetic, but it can't be nourished by it. 
kind of auto-castration, and in doing sohe It can be explained by the anatomist, but 
has made himself sterile. The forms and the anatomist cannot teach us to enjoy it. 
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( T OIN the Navy and See the World,” 

Је the caption of a mighty battle- 

ship braving the waves, while ano- 

ther picture, that of a young man in smart- 

looking uniform, said: “Join the Army and 
let the World See You." 


Travelling by courtesy of Uncle Sam 
has long been a tradition with adventur- 
ous young Americans, but "seeing the 
world" is no mere spine-tingling phrase 
today, but a sober reality. Not so many 
years ago only a small percentage of the 


populace could afford this luxury, but the. 


;John Doe of the 1960s does not have to 
sign up any longer for his dream to come 
true. Till recent years the general concep- 
‘tion was that only a financially privileged 
few could visit foreign countries in their 
leisure time. Wage-earners and white-col- 
lar workers considered themselves lucky 
if they could manage to save enough 
money during the year to spend a week 
or two at a nearby lake or mountain vil- 
‘lage, usually within a radius of not more 
than one hundred miles from their place 
.of work. 5 


In my native Austria, camping was 
the poor man's vacation, and when one got 
too old to rough it, there were inexpensive 
lodgings in the country, catering. to the 
working class. Social position and income 
brackets determined where the others 
would spend their holidays. Trespassing 
into another man’s territory was not only 
frowned upon but also gave rise to specu- 


lation regarding one’s trustworthiness and 


conversancy with etiquette. 


Together with . тапу. other pre-war 
conceptions these notions are history now. 
Rejecting any interference and intrusion 
in their private lives, people are on the 
move today. The number of Americans go- 
ing abroad has increased by 54 per cent. 
since 1955. Last year an estimated 1,650,000 


travelled to foreign countries, spending 
close upon three billion dollars, and 1962 
promises to be an even bigger travel year. 


Italy, Switzerland and Austria, Eu- 


rope’s traditional holiday-makers’ Meccas, 
were overrun last summer by Germans, 
conscious of their currency’s favourable 
rate of exchange. Better-heeled tourists 
from all over the world mingled nonchal- 
antly with the old financial aristocracy 
along the French Riviera and other ex- 
clusive areas, once catering only to a select 
elite. 

Last year, more than 170,000 Ameri- 
cans took off for the South Pacific and the 
Far East and 7,000 went.even as far as 
East Africa, lured by attractive package 
deals incorporating exciting safaris. Once, 
it used to 
droppers to mention London, Paris and the 
obligatory French Riviera, but today’s so- 
phisticated traveller can be expected to 
ask: “And did I tell you what happened 
to me in Moscow?” 


The travel bug does not confine itself 
to any particular age group, since forty 
per cent. of all U.S. passports issued during 
1961 went to people over fifty, while more 


than 100,000 students are expected to go 
abroad during the current year. They will 
mainly go to Europe to see the Old World’s 
treasures and to test théir skill in foreign 
languages. In. addition, such.jaunts will 
bring them three to six credit points to- 
wards their educational requirements. 


"What is good for son, cannot be bad 
for dad,” say their fathers, who have learn- 
ed to combine business with pleasure, 
sometimes even with tax-deductable ex- 
penses. Psychiatrists, for example, held 
their convention in Freud’s Vienna; the 
American Bar Association picked London, 
so that their members could visit the 
birthplace of the Magna Carta at Runny- 
mede; the Rotarians convened in Tokyu, 


and the American Cancer Society even 


went as far as Moscow. 


TRAVELLING MADE EASY 


To. give man's wanderlust an addi- 
tional shot in the arm, such American 
standbys as Sears, Roebuck and Montgo- 
mery Ward are offering tours with noth- 


‘ing down and two years to pay and, be- 


lieve it or not, any American who buys his 


· groceries at the market can save his Blue 


Chip Stamps for a grand tour of Europe. 
Since 235 books of stamps are necessary, 
he will have to consume quite’a bit of 
food before he can start packing his grip, 
but in the mean time nobody can stop him 
from making his travel itinerary. 


= The Тагиев! number of tourists visit- 
ing India, from any single count 

from the United States. E the pace those 
able to afford a trip to the Orient were 
well over fifty. They had seen most other 
places in the world and were accustomed 
to the best accommodation money could 
buy. Conditioned to a certain way of life 
these people, with very few exceptions, 


be fashionable among name- . 


did not possess the sparkle, the vita 
enthusiasm which mark studeni 
younger people representing the m.i 
class. _ 
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her problems and her remarkable effort E 
to build a bridge between the old and the | 
new—a new synthesis between tradition f 
and modern progress. Most visitors, I dare | 3 
say, will prove quite sympathetic, for the | 
monumental task involved in such a ігап- | 
sition will very probably remind them of. | 
their own history and of the almost insur- {i 
mountable struggle encountered by Ame- | 
rica’s early settlers. 1 
Even those who have done their | 
homework in preparing themselves intel- 
lectually for such a journey may find the - 
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| the quantity is unknown, we are ultimately 
able to find its value, because, by subjecting 


subtraction, multiplication, division, squaring, 


` уегу different from those of ordinary arithmetic 
` and algebra. *"Indefinable" in this context is not 


july 1, 1962 


the search for the "essence" 'of integers 
fue basis of arithmetic, yielded the ethe- 
real abstractions of symbolic logic and meta- 
д mathematics already described, those of 
modern algebra were even more tenuous. As 
js well known, in elementary algebra we use 
the mystery symbol x to denote a quantity 
which we do not happen to know. Although 


it to the operations of arithmetic, like addition, 


cube-rooting, etc., we obtain a known result. 
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of profound relations tying up, in the single 
framework of a deductive system, an astound- 
ing variety of seemingly unrelated branches. 
This is why group theory provides an import- 
ant tool for the study of many problems in cal- 
culus, geometry and even quantum mechanics. 


М If algebra soared to dizzier and dizzier 
heights of abstraction by liberating the sym- 
bols of its discourse from their attachment 
even to numbers, geometry, not to be outdone, 


апета Сс log = 


by JAGJIT SINGH 


and 


went one better. It liberated itself in three 


But modern algebra no longer restricts the 

pols of its discourse to represent numbers, 
nor even the operations to which symbols are 
subjected to those of ordinary arithmetic. It 
uses them to denote “indefinables”. That is to 
say, X may as well be a symbol concerning 
which nothing is assumed except that it obeys 
certain fundamental laws, which again may be 


the ineffable of the mystics—a mysterious 
something that is too deep for words and can- 
not be defined. It is simply the undefined that 
is not pinned down to anything concrete in 
order to create an instrument of analysis that 
may be as widely applicable as possible. In 
other words, we leave the mystery symbol x 
deliberately undefined in order to secure the 
widest possible generality in our theory and 
thus reach the summit of abstraction. 


metry, 


To fix ideas, let us start with a set of “in- 
definables" denoted by the symbol x. If we 
want to distinguish between the various ele- 
ments of this set, we may represent them by 
X, X% X... For example, х, х...х, may 


~Srepresent the set of six different ways of shuf- 


fling three cards, like the ace, two and three 
of spades. Since there are six and only six 
distinct ways in which three cards can be per- 
muted, any two shuffles successively applied 
will inevitably yield some one of the six shuf- 
fles of the set itself. By combining any two 
or more of the six shuffles, we cannot generate 
any new shuffle not included already in the 
original six of the set. In other words, the set 
of six shuffles is closed. Such a set* or collec- 
tion of “indefinables” as the set of six shuffles 
of three cards, whose elements combine in such 
a way that any two or more of them in unison 
are equivalent to some single item of the set, 
is known as a group. The essential point is that 
the elements of the group can be combined ac- 
arcing to some law, and any combination of 
em produces an element belonging to the set 
itself. It is, therefore, completely self-contained 


or closed. 


THE GROUP CONCEPT 


ens that the elements of the 


It often happ 
ded into two or more 


original group may be divi: 
distinct sub-sets in such a Way that the ele- 
ments included in each sub-set satisfy the two 
properties mentioned above separately. In such 
а case, each sub-set possessing the group pro- 
perty in its own right is known as the sub- 
group of the original group. Thus, in the case 
of the six shuffles of three cards cited earlier, 
the six shuffles can be so divided into two sub- 
,Eroups, each of three shuffles, that each of them 
Possesses the group property in its own right. 


, It is really a wonder that, ! 
insignificant-looking assumptions 
the group concept, there springs an а 
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"Such a set is really a permutation group, 0 it 


is the result of permuting three cards. 
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points b 
diagram, we could design: 
ordinates—that is, distances from a set of mu- 
tually perpendicular reference lines. The way 
is then clear to carry on the argument by mani- 
pulation of numbers (co-ordinates) instead of 


diagrams. 
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SECOND LIBERATION 


Descartes's innovation, in due course, pav- 
e second liberation of geo- 
this time from its complete domination 
by Euclid. For over 


into 
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led to the profound investi- 

Lobachevsky, Bolyai and е 
the foundations of geometry, 
rmined Euclid's domination 
d that Euclidean geometry t 
y that could be de- 


ing from those of Euclid—especially his paral- 
lel postulate. 


no 


major ways to reach the high-water mark of 
abstraction. that it has attained today. First, it 
wrenched itself free from the slavery of dia- 
ms. Before Descartes's invention of algeb- 
proved to be its Magna 
Carta, there was no way of developing a geo- 
metric argument except by drawing a figure. 
Descartes showed that, instead of denoting 
y dots and crosses, as in a geometrical 
ate them by their co- 


a 


all this rich abundance of 
n-Euclidean geometries that 
ld be applied to still more 
dimensions more than three 
around us seems to 


limit to the di- 
could con- 


Mathematicians even conjured 
mensions, such as 
ations to quantum 


ries were, in turn, uni- 
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these distortions, the 
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t a number of geo- 


landscape to remain 
faithful replica of the actual 


that are preserved in the 


the pro} 


perties that remain 


“invariant” under the photographic transfor- 
mation, are the properties studied by project- 
tive geometry. This 15 because if we analyse the 
mechanism of the photographic transformation 
we find that it is exactly what the mathemati- 
cians call a 
Jatter is engineered in the following way: Let 
there be any plane geometric figure (landscape) 


PROJECTIVE TRANSFORMATION 


projective transformation. For the 


let O (the converging centre within the 


camera of the rays of light trom the landscape) 
be any point not in the plane of the figure. 
Draw straight lines (rays of light) from O to 
every point of the plane 
the figure below: 


figure, as shown in 
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2,000 years, Euclid had pon- original there ,corresponds one and only one 

bsolutely that even phi- straight line, P Q in the projection yielded by 

ant thought they could “prove” the points P and Q' corresponding, respective- 
ly, to P and Q of the original figure. 


A projective transformation thus trans- 


forms points into points, and lines into lines, 


nd preserves the incidence of points and lines, 
ven though it does not preserve i 


third, also belonging to the set. Projective geo- 
metry is thus the study of properties of figures 
which are 
the group of all projective 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


In exactly the same wav, the group idea 15 
also applicable to ordinary Euclidean geometry, 
because the set of all rigid motions in space 
also forms a group. This is a way of saying 
that any two shifts of a rigid body applied in 
succession yield a third which, tov, belongs to 
the set. It, therefore, follows that ordinary Eu- 
clidean geometry is the study of those proper- 
ties of figures that remain invariant under the 


group of all such motions. 


This, again, is only а partieular case of a 
fundamental principle first enunciated by Felix 
Klein to the effect that, corresponding to every 
group of transformation in space, there is à 
geometry consisting of those properties of space 
which are invariant under the given group. 
Klein's principle is thus a sort of Ariadne's 
thread running through the whole gamut of 
modern geometries, and provides a systemate 
method of procedure in studying geometry às à 
whole by the investigation of all possible groups 
of transformations. For instance, the group of 
rigid motions is a subgroup of the general pro- 
jective groups when the point © of projection 
recedes to infinity. Likewise, there are other 
subgroups which are equivalent to the non- 
Euclidean displacements. lt, therefore, results 
that all geometries, whether Euclidean or not, 

are implicitly contained in projective geometry 

from which they are obtained by specialisation, 

No wonder Cayley was tempted to exclaim, al- 

though somewhat prematurely, that “projective 
geometry is all geometry”: 


(To Be Continued) 
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SYNOPSIS 


Mudalur is a remote village drowned 
by the monsoon rains and an extra- 
vagance of vegetation and dominated 
by the horn of Mahavir peak. On the 
summit of this mountain is a mango 
tree, which, according to legend, is a 
young prince accidentally transform- 
ed by the power of a rishi. To this 
village come Professor Sambasivan, 
his wife Lakshmi and their young son 
Gopal to spend their annual holiday 
in their sandalwood house. The rooms 
of this villa, called Hillview, are 
arranged concentrically in the man- 
ner of ancient cosmographies and are 
constantly rebuilt to provide employ- 
ment to Mudalur's manpower. On the 
day following his arrival, Sambasivan 
presides over a gathering of his em- 
ployees among whom are such charac- 
iers as Guruswami the caretaker, 
Kesavan the carpenter and Muruge- 
san the treasury officer. Before he 
brings the proceedings to a close 
someone raises the cry of exploita- 
tion. The trouble-maker, young 
Raman, at first manages to rally the 
men under the banner of revolt, but 
is eventually compelled to leave, 
Sambasivan meanwhile having suc- 
ceeded in winning back their loyalty. 


ed, without interest. She had squeez- 
ed a blackhead out of her nose, which 
she considered a far more satisfying 


accomplishment than the decisions taken at 
these pompous durbars. 

“A few things,” said Sambasivan offhand- 
edly. "There was a little trouble, to tell the 
truth, but I disposed of it in my usual decisive 
fashion.” 

“Trouble,” grumbled Lakshmi. “As if we 
haven't enough of it.” 

It was not a proposition her husband want- 


ed to dispute. There was obviously a burden 
on his wife’s heart, so he waited dutifully to 


have it laid on his shoulder. 


“Just look at the mess we're making of 
Nalini's marriage." 

The we was broadminded, since, as far as 
Lakshmi was concerned, there could have been 
no question where the blame lay. 


"But she isn't married," Sambasivan ob- 
jected. 

"That's just the trouble,” she wailed. 
“Who'll ever marry her with an American 
university education?" 

3 “Oh I don't know, you know. I've known 
it happen." 

"A woman's place is 
Lakshmi said flatly. 

“How edifying; my dear! I didn’t realise 
you'd moved the dressing-table in there." 

"Yes, be funny," she scolded. "But mar- 
riage is no joke." 

“I see no obstacles,” Sambasivan declared. 
He was falling into his professorial mood and 
the words came forward dignified and self- 
conscious, as if they had all taken university 
degrees. “She is endowed with beauty, modesty 
and wit, to which education has n dex- 
trously added. Such a combination can ver 
well speak for itself. But to make it ud 
Jouder we have proclaimed it in every leading 

journal" 

“That's just it,” she said. “Advertising. Siva, 
Siva, why did you have to do it? Anyone would 

think we were getting desperate.” 


í "Ds anything happen?" Lakshmi ask- 


in the kitchen," 
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wrong with advertising? The 


“What’s 
ant to buy a 


Government does it when they w: 
steel mill.” 


“They'll think she's ugly as sin." 


“That isn't what I said, dear. May I remind 
you of my well-chosen text?" 


He took the frayed piece of paper out of 
his pocket, reading the words as 1f they were 


buttered rice on his tongue. 

“‘Yadama girl, educated yet domesticated. 
Fair of face, ravishing of form. Unprecedente 
paragon will marry whoever deserves her.’ 


“There you are,” he said proudly. “Регѓес- 
tion in a nutshell.” 


“Even I don't believe it," said Lakshmi. 
“And if I don't, what makes you think that 
anybody else will? ГЇЇ tell you what they'll 
think. They'll think she's ugly and that her 
mother's venomous. They'll think you're a pro- 
fligate wha can't afford a dowry. They'll think 
we're both idiots and you probably are one." 


"Toujours la politesse," said Sambasivan 
feebly. It was the only French that he knew. 


“Don’t think, Lakshmi blazed at him, 
“that you can escape from the truth by speak- 
ing a foreign language. I'll tell you what you've 
done. You’ve ruined my only daughter’s mar- 
riage prospects. You've corruried her maiden 
virtues with education. And home-made cor- 
ruption isn't good enough for you. Oh no! You 
have to send her to Columbia. That means she's 
superior to everybody else. She'll be priggish 
and insufferable. She'll be too big for her shoes 
and too swanky for her sari. And, even if she 
isn’t, everyone will think so.” 


“You think too much, I'm afraid,” said 
Sambasivan, “about what other people are go- 
ing to think. Kindly permit them to draw their 
own conclusions. And there is no question of 
Nalini not doing what she is required to. She 
has been given the best possible education only 
to equip her to perform her wifely duties. She 
will now perform them with an efficiency that 
justifies my considerable expenditure. I shall 
choose a young man with the correct sense of 
proportion in these matters." 


_ "Shell never fit in,” Lakshmi prophesied 
dismally. “She’s been too long in the West. She’s 
forgotten our language and will turn up her 
nose at our food. She’ll want to bathe with 
soap instead of sikkai powder and to clean her 
teeth with toothpaste instead of a neem twig. 
And worst of all she'll talk back to her hus- 

and.” 


Her last remark tempted Sambasivan sore- 
ly but he thought it best to reply in a less sen- 
sitive area. 


“Т can't understand all this fuss about 
toothpaste,” he said blandly. “I seem to remem- 
ber that you use cold cream. Perhaps you'll 
tell me it’s a Vedic invention." 


“I belong to the older generation," she re- 
torted, "and so I can afford to indulge in such 
things It's a frivolity in me. In her, it's a rebel- 

on.” 

She realised that she was being diverted 
from the main stream of her complaints. 


“Very well, let's assume that America has 
done her no harm, and that other people don't 
think so. It isn't true, but let's assume it is. 
But that’s only the beginning of our troubles. 
You've read only one half of your silly adver- 
tisement. And what does the other half say? 
Apply in person to Hillview, Mudalur.’ Muda- 
lur, mind you. Not to Madras or Madurai or 
even Kodaikanal, but to a flea-bitten, fraud- 
infested pigsty of a place, which isn’t on any 
map and which only a lunatic could find. Do 
you seriously expect anyone in his right mind 
m come Бе In the middle of the monsoon? 
Upra toa thats no better than a river of 
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“Only a fool would’ be fool 
here. And Im not giving my only дае 


sensibly, in a proper house, with 
be husban с ar i all the уу 
aroun owing exactly what's h h 
here, where even the postman CEDERE 
less." n't 
The corners of her mouth w Я E 
to tremble. She fumbled indignant, paning E 
handkerchief, at the waist of her sari, ^. her j 
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HERE was a knock at the door, 

(Er relief Fle had never beet ome 
consoling tearful ladies and, realising fe at 
would have asserted his authority with’ he 
necessary heaviness. He didn’t want to un- 
her, but he would have probably done hur 
defend himself. 50 to 


The young man came in like 3 
out of the rain. He had an umbrella сапу E 
wind had broken its ribs. It flapped despond the 
ly and dripped water into his collar. He 25 
his spectacles off, mistook the Kashmiri ook 
pet for the doormat and walked with Grouch 
Marx strides to the nearest arm-chair in the 
seventh circle. He sat down and twirled his 
umbrella vigorously, drenching Sambasiy = 
who had incautiously approached him. Then ад 
put.his left ankle on his right knee, blew une 
necessarily on his glasses and wiped them Gn 
the turn-ups of his trousers. He put them back 
on a remarkably large nose. His eyes had a 
look of perpetual surprise in them at bein: 
able to see round so enormous an obstacle. 


He looked around the room, as if it were 
an undesirable legacy. 

“Interesting house,” he observed eventual- 
ly. “Was it Courvoisier or Corbusier who de- 
signed it?” 

“Oh, it wasn't designed,” Sambasivan ex- 
plained, “It just happened. Rather like the Eng- 
lish constitution.” : 

The young man frowned at him, making 


him realise that the British were no longer a It can : 
modek better than 

«І am not impressed. Everything must be 
snags and 


planned: In my scheme of things nothing can 
e permitted to happen.” 
“This is our house incidentally,” Sambasi- 
van said. 
“Quite so. That is precisely why it con- 
cerns me. Now will you be good enough to 
show me car?” 
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It can still be fun, though, and often 
better than living at home. There are both 
snags and comforts. But in the end it 
just means growing up and facing life, as 
it is outside the home, a little sooner. On 
the whole, running a flat is a good pre- 


paration for marriage in many ways—not А nee 
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GADWAL FROM HYDERABAD. In strong contrasting colours and 
with a smooth. matt surface, these are handsome saris and make 
Jor excellent evening or night ensembles. 


HE days are hot and mug- 
aE gy. In monsoon regions 

the humidity, following 
rain, weighs on the spirits. 
Anything one wears seems to 
wilt and droop. Silks are im- 
possible. They lose their lustre, 
are sticky to the touch and are 
stifling. The moisture harms 
them and one often finds dark 
damp marks disfiguring their 
beauty. Store them carefully 
and air once a month to pre- 
serve them well. 


Beyond the monsoon regions, 
up north and north-west, the 
next few weeks are parched 
and searing. How can one at- 
tempt to fight the heat and try 


‘and look, if not feel, cool and 


neat? 


ORIGINAL COMBINATIONS are the distin- A SOFTENING GLOW, due to a m d 
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guishing feature of the striking cottons of Adyar. 
А "shot" effect in the body is blende with a 
wide border. 


thread, is given to these gay Poona saris 
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The answer is to use Cotton 
Nylons are uncrushable, = 
doubt. But they are unbearab} 
hot and also unhealthy in B 
season. Georgette and chiffon 
crush soon and if you cua 
caught in the variable monsoon 
weather, any sudden shower 
will shrink them to your shins! 
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Cotton has the widest range 
of any textile. It can be fine or 
coarse; thin or thick; supple or 
stiff; dull or gleaming; simple 
or rich. It washes well and can 


be laundered at home. Being gayer hues 
absorbent it does not show pastels. In 
ugly stains but absorbs body can vary | 
moisture. This is important as monsoon v 
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here shows you how elegant 
they can be. 


South Indian cottons from 
Adyar ere thicker, more Jasting 


It is curious that in the hot 


brightest colours. Flame of the 
Forest, Pride of India, Amal- 
tash, and Gol Mohur set gar- 
dens and parks ablaze with 


and striking. The "shot" one 
with an orange border gives a 
good idea of the unusual colour 
combinations employed. 


pple or 
simple 
ind can 
Being 
show 
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tant as 
nothing 
of per- 
oiration 


their oranges, yellows and ver- 

milions. But in contrast, the SA oer Тыз куе 
soft pink and white of Cassia, mercerised thread being Wo- 
the mauve of Jacaranda and ven in. Invariably in bright 
the rose and cream of Champa colours, as the gay checked one 
are also present to offset the modelled here, these cottons 
gayer hues with their pretty are guaranteed to raise droop- 
pastels. In the same way, one ie ea уй: (ЧО ae 
can vary one's summer-cum- ) 
monsoon wardrobe with col- Chanderis, E Cour arena 
ours both bright and pale. But E gn rs Med Pn 
if one decides on a bright shade ере ue ы A "d 
ones hice should be at a Gul case and ihe two et 
cessories should be very simple are the striped one—just right 
and kept to a minimum. It is for an evening occasion—and 
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The stronger shades should 
be relegated to late hours, the 
pastels to evening Or after- : 
noon, while the neutral tones trasting colours—the one here 

is haldi yellow and red—with 
coffee, neutra, Егеу, chalk— considerable work in gold on 
for day and after- borders and wide pallavs. They 
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The Hyderabad gadwal saris 
are an asset to any wardrobe. 
They are of a heavy, smooth 
texture, with a matt surface 
and are usually in strong con- 


careful handling. No 
fussy accessories are possible 
and they look their best if the 


the А 
choli is unobtrusively the same 


lity and if set-off d 
A thick, black shade as the ground. 


Other cottons of note are the 


not aa 
exquisite Banara 


humid saris which have compensated 


loss of the unique 
ms of pre-Parti- 
tion days; the Lucknav i 
chikan-work muslins; the fabu- 
ous U. P. jamdars, SO fine and 
delicate that a six-yard length 


us for our 


cot- Dacca musli 


with 
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xe can be folded to the size of a 
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M ur. ur тты 


referred to J. R. Salamanca's 

novel Lilith (Heinemann, 

18s.) as "daring", "extraor- 
dinary” and “magical”; the “lumi- 
nous beauty” of its polished prose 
has evoked their praise. It cer- 
tainly merits all these descriptions. 
The prose has style and nobility 
and is as Gothic as the theme. 
There are echoes here of Emily 
Bronte and, on a contemporary 
level, of the Danish author, Karen 
Blixen. 


A MERICAN reviewers have 


In recent years there have been 
many books written about the 
mentally deranged,’ but Lilith is 
perhaps the most compelling and 
authentic. It is a tale of stark hor- 
ror in which beauty and evil in- 
termingle like the beam of a light- 
house on a saturnine sea. 


The hero, Vincent Bruce, is a 
former American serviceman who 
becomes an occupational therapist 


A Tale Of Horror 


in a Maryland Asylum where he 
looks after, and falls in love with, 
the lovely, enigmatic, perverse Li- 
lith. This attractive, flute-playing 
schizophrenic lives in her remote, 
esoteric world of sexual ecstasy— 
she even has her.own language— 
and can be cozeningly lucid when 
it suits her purpose. Vince is no 
match for her in a richly sensuous 
love-hate relationship. It is hard 
to say who is seducer or seduced. 
Before she vanishes into the murk 
of complete dementia he is on the 
verge of becoming a schizophrenic 
himself. 


Mr. Salamanca portrays the in- 
mates and staff of the asylum in 
fascinating, clinical detail, subtly 
differentiating the various grades 
of the mentally lost. The only 
false premise in this remarkable 
story is that it is told in the first 
person singular by the naive, 
semi-illiterate Vincent. No amount 
of self-education or, from the 
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CLOUDBURST 
OF MONSOON FEATURES 
—AND IN COLOUR! 


DHARMAYUG 


Dated 15th July, 1962. 


You just can't resist reading this issue ... 
wet with articles and pictorials dealing with the 
monsoon theme. 


Here are some of the highlights : 


COVER : reproduction of a colour trans- 
parency 
‘paper boats’ 


CENTRE-SPREAD: ‘Yakshadoot’, a cameo 
in colour 


FEATURES : 
study by four 
graphers; “After the Rains’ — a 
pastiche of black & white photo- 
graphs answering the question, 

‘after the deluge, what?’ 


PAINTINGS : 
courtesy of Kr. Sangram Singh 
Sudhir Khastgir 


All these plus the fiction and regular features. 


Make sure of your copy! 


dripping- 


appropriately depicting 


‘Clouds’ — a candid camera 
colour photo- 


a rare Rajput painting by 


three colour Paintings by 


price 50 nP. 


TOTO. U 


ы, 


technical side of the narrative, im- 
mersion in Freud or Jung, could 
produce the exquisite lyrical pas- 
sages and psyc ological bravura 
„with which . Salamanca has so 
frequently embroidered the utter- 
ну contours of Lilith. 


S. M. 


Massive Comedy 


IHE clear, simple, straightfor- 
ward story is fast dying out in 
Western literature. Whereas every 
sort of a misfit of a character— 
sadist, masochist or hypochon- 
driac—is considered a subject in- 
teresting enough for a novelist's 
endless vapourings, few writers 
pay much attention to a well arti- 
culated sequence of events. What- 
ever little of the story is still left, 
the “anti-novel” novelists are bent 
on suppressing it. 


Olivia Manning in this respect 
may be called old fashioned. But 
how refreshing to meet her in the 
midst of her contemporaries, each 
one of whom imagines himself to 
be a blooming psychiatrist! The 
Spoilt City (Heinemann, 18s.), her 
latest novel, continues the story 
begun in The Great Fortune, and 
both form part of her projected 
Balkan trilogy. It is actually a 
story of the war affecting the 
Englishman abroad. 


The Great Fortune closed with 
the fall of France. The scene once 
again is set in Bucharest, and the 
time is 1940. The protagonists have 
already been introduced: Guy 
Pringle, a lecturer in English at 
the university of Bucharest, and 
Harriet, his wife. The hub of the 
story in the present work is the 
struggle between the Russians and 
the Germans, during World War II, 
for the control of Rumania, and 
the impact this has on the city of 
Bucharest and the English com- 
munity staying there. г 


There is a king in Bucharest to 
begin with, but soon the disrup- 
tive element in the city forces him 
out of office. The city is now a 
free-for-all carnival place, with 
soldiers, party bosses, irresponsi- 
ble reactionaries, and plain ruffi- 
ans and thugs holding most of the 
show. Amidst this confusion ar- 
rives a professor of English from 
Cambridge to deliver a lecture on 
English poetry. He is confident that 
his talk on poetic trends from 
Chaucer to Tennyson will im- 

rove the morale Ог the city, but 

e never gets a chan i 
SERE TEE g ce to deliver 


The book, ‘like The Great For- 
tune, is a huge comedy with a vast 
canvas and a massive cast. There 
are no snags anywhere, and every- 
thing is what it seems to be. Per- 
naps awi um a big cast, Miss 
Manning could not be 
in characterisation. RC 


_ The novel ends with the E 
tion of Rumania by the Gana 
Only a day before this, Harriet 
flies out of Bucharest to safety in 
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Athens. Guy stays behind n 
of his silly conviction ind because 
job to do in Bucharest. e a 
of the tale is unconvincing раф 
he knows that the mom 

Germans move in he On 

sent to a concentratio; 
of course Miss M 
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Bible Stories 


FOR nearly 150 years Hebets | 


Bible stories have be AT 
ortant to German childres, im- 
amb's Tales from Shake 
have been to English chi 
They have never before pa 
translated into English, but 44 
Barrie and Rockliff have звис 
beautifully produced volume а 
Hebel's Bible Stories, translated b 
Emily Anderson, with delightful] 
illustrations by Susan Sims (215.) 


еате 
dren. 


Hebel, the son of a weave: 
born at Basel in 1760. Goethe’ call 
ed him a poet after his own heart 
The first edition of his stories was 
published in 1824 and was accept- 
ed alike by Protestant and Catho- 
lic schools. The stories are drawn 
from both the Old and the New 
Testaments and vary considerably 
in length. Hebel usually points à 
moral, but never tediously, for his 
precepts are wholly delightful and 
touching and are never worded too 
sternly. “For Hebel was no kill- 
joy. In his busy life he found his 
best form of relation in ‘laughter 
and the love of friends’; and in 
company his hilarious sallies as 
well as his more serious disquisi- 
tions accounted for his undoubted 
popularity." 


JE, 79) 


A Bengali Novel 


MASE Basu's Bengali novel 
Jalajangal now appears in 
English, translated by  Barindra 
Nath Dass as The River Goddess 
(Asia, Rs. 9.50). It is primarily the 
story of Ketu, the “boatman boy" 
of the Sunderbans, and of Eloke- 
shi, the mischievous and excitable 
girl he loves. But Elokeshi has a 
husband, Durlabh, who gives her 
shoe-beatings which leave “dark 
marks on her fair skin". Very con- 
veniently for Ketu, Durlabh goes to 
Calcutta, and a sentimental Ben- 
gali romance results between 
Ketu and Elokeshi (“Please sing 
me a song,” she asks him; and he 
gets songs out of her as he rows 
her, noticing “her clothes wet and 


almost glued to her body”). There ` 


is a grisly end for Durlabh, and 
ugly doings all through the story. 


Songs notwithstanding, Mr. 
Basu is an unsentimental realist, 
and his novel leaves a hard, clear 
impression of the dog-eat-dog €X- 
istence of the fishermen of the 
Sunderbans. 

P. L. 


Writer-Visionary 


LDOUS Huxley's mind has 
LÀ been ever on the move, form- 
ing and reforming, experimenting 
with ideas of transcendence ара 
casting sidelong glances at exis" 
ing forms of social organisation: 
For about two decades now, BA 
ley has been deeply interested 1 
the metaphysics of the East an А 
recent years, has also been Ose 
menting in discovering new help 
nues of perception with the 
of drugs. 
t H t 
Huzley—A Cynical Salvation? 
by Sisir Жып Goshe (AS! 


EU 
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Rs. 12:75) is a brief survey of the 
thought that has contributed to 


g 
the intellectual make-up of a Hux- tio 
engaged in discovering the language, But wi 
of 


«Highest Common Factor of 
theologies and cultures." 


Prof. Goshe has ably brought 
out Huxley's impo SS as an 
artist, thinker an philosopher—a e 


harmonious combination of a 


“mystic” “pacifist” and "Godist'— only possib: 


who maintains that mysticism is 


the only way out for attaining 
salvation from the  stultifying 
world of modernism. 


Apart from his other literary 
ifts, Huxley's importance as а 


8 
writer lies in his intellectual atti- 
шде meine lained and ably Hs Ihe Ee 
elucida y the author in the 
volume under review. Soun Sea Drama 
a-remote island inhabited 
C. L. B. T by a few hard-drinking Euro- 


Flat Adventure 


iG is rather a far cry from а 
fashionable club and a medical 
practice in A London hospital to 
the life of a kitchen-boy in a La- 
dakhi monastery—but that is what 
Imji Getsul, An English Buddhist 
in a Tibetan Monastery by, Lob- 
zang Jivaka (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 28s.) tries to convey. Its at- 
traction lies in the yey incon- 
uity of the situation. How does 
a mature intellectual, “no longer 
in the first blush of youth”, react 
to the primitive surroundings of a 
medieval society and the Compete. 
of simple, childlike minds? the 
author had not been somewhat 
stifled by his Oxford complex and 
his extreme Englishness, he could 
have turned his adventure into an 
experience of deeper significance. 
But lacking that depth of mind, as 
well as the knowledge of the tra- 
ditional and spiritual background 
of his newly adopted religion, he 
remains all the time on the sur- 
face of things; and while he gives 
a factual, though uninspired ac- 
count of the events and impres- 
sions of his odyssey, one cannot 
help feeling the futility of his ef- 
fort to enter into a world of reli- 
gious experience through the kit- 
chen door. 


The inadequacy of the means 
through which he tries to condi- 
tion himself for a spiritual career 
can only be compared to the at- 


enough to write a book abou 
—instead of trying to get in touch 
with people nearer his own age 


ALEXANDER ELIOT, . noted 


American art historian. 


those who are not Барнс in- 
igio! 


this is still the story of the adven- 
tures of an Englishm: 
had better leave it at that. 


pean settlers and officials and a 
cast of a hundred or 50 bronzed 
islanders in the grip of some sinis- 
ter cult, add a generous mixture 
of violence and sex, and finally 
top off the mixture with a cyclone 
or hurricane or what you will, and 
you have the almost standard plot 


n of Tibet, 


an"—and we 


of a South Sea drama. But the do- 
ings of lonely people on lonely 
islands Мпа таке dull reading, 


props, is a tribute to his ski 
story-teller. 

The "mysterious cult” itself 
looks too contrived to be taken 
seriously by anyone, including the 
islanders, but Mr. Hastings makes 
his characters come to life and 
keeps the story moving at a rat- 


dozen or so principal characters is 
inclined to give the narrative à 


Rustic Dialect 


(Punjabi) 
UNJABI writers can be linguis- 
tically divided into two broad 

groups according to their prefer- 
ence for a Hindi or an Urdu voca- 
bulary. There is also a third group 
who stick resolutely to the dialect 
spoken by the people and try to 
preserve its rustic simplicity. Of 
this set, the most distinguishe 
writer is Kulwant Singh Virk. 


Virk’s language is that of Majha, 
the home of the sturdiest of Sikh 
peasants; it has the earthy robust- 
ness of the Bhangra dance. His 
simple diction can be deceptive, 
because he is at the same time the 


ш, Virk fires his barbed quil 
with a surer aim 
is not blinded by hatred. 


jes by 
the style familiar 
able admirers. «The 
“Mother an 


volume, It 15, tim 
was translated int 
res and introduce 
cle of readers. 


most sophisticated and polished 


laughter as one might expect of a 

Punjabi peasant. On the contrary, 

he is almost English in his under- 

statement and innuendo. He Bent 
i T 


condemnation; а smile to a hearty 
He is obsessed with the 


roblems 'of poverty but, unlike his 
other contemporaries who | either 
reach Marxism oF indulge in sob- 


because his vision 
Golhan (Hazuria & Sons, Jullun- 
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Now get quick relief with RENNIES — the palatable 
antacid tablets...they're peppermint flavoured! You 
just suck a RENNIES like a sweet the minute your 
stomach starts acting UP. The RENNIES active in- 
gredients 99 to work in your stomach neutralizing 


excess acid — the main cause of stomach upsets 


and relief comes fast. 

RENNIES can be taken anywhere and at any time... 
no water required. Even a child can take RENNIES 
with perfect safety. 

Available at chemists everywhere... RENNES are 
the ideal remedy for INDIGESTION. HEARTBURN 
(especially during pregnancy). ACIDITY. DISCOMFORT 
AFTER MEALS ANO MOST GASTRIC COMPLAINTS 


Try RENNIES for stomach comfort 
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quality ood purity 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF A BRIGHT CAREER. Sixteen-year-old 
Christine Forage, scheduled to take part in a two-day international 
meet in Moscow, specially photographed in her favourite events 


SPORTFOLIO 


just b the date of her departure from Bombay. Left: She clears 
Aid aes the Kah jump, while coach Ullal Rao (extreme left) 
looks on. Right: Here she has just thrown the discus. 


by "JAYEE" 
— —X 


Big Break For Christine Forage 


CHEDULED to take part 

in the Brother Znamonsky 

Memorial Games in Mos- 
cow this week-end are Milkha 
Singh and Christine Forage. 
They have been invited by 
the Light Athletic Federation 
of the U.S.S.R., following the 
advice of Korobkov Gabriel, 
the well-known Russian ath- 
letics coach. 


Korobkov was in Bombay 
last October, en route to Tokyo, 
and was so impressed by Chris- 
tine's performances that he 
suggested to her coach, Ullal 
Rao, that she should be given 
an opportunity of visiting Mos- 
cow to enable him to deter- 
mine the events in which she 
ought to specialise. Someone, 
somewhere, sometime says 
something in a lighter vein, 
but, evidently, not Korobkov 
Gabriel. True to his word, he 
has made it possible for Chris- 
tine to participate in the two- 
day international meet. 


Winning or losing is not go- 
ing to make the slightest dif- 
ference to Christine. What is of 
prime importance is the oppor- 
tunity of taking part in open 
events in which the cream of 
athletes from all over the 
world will be participating. 
This will give her an ideal op- 


portunity to study at close 
quarters the style, the strides 
and the starts, to say nothing 
of the finishing bursts, of the 
sprinters; and also the rhyth- 
mic action of the various stars 
in the field events. 


Fame came to Christine 
rather early in life. While her 
colleagues in school enjoyed 
skipping and playing hop- 
scotch during leisure hours, 
Christine was collecting me- 
dals and cups by the dozen— 
and that, too, before she was in 
her teens. 


To say that athletics is in’ 


Christine’s blood would not be 
quite correct. In fact, her in- 
troduction to athletics was ac- 
cidental. Her first love- was 
hockey. When practising for 
the Lynnettes, at the Bra- 
bourne Stadium, Bombay, she 
was spotted by the well-known 
high jumper and athletics 
coach, Ullal Rao. After a lot of 
persuasion and cajoling, young 
Christine agreed to learn ath- 
letics under him. That was four 
years ago. Since then, Christine 
has made phenomenal pro- 
gress, and the credit for this 
goes to coach and pupil alike. 


This year, when taking part 
in the All-India Schools Games, 
at Bhopal, she won five gold 


medals, three silver and one 
bronze, thereby securing a 
prize in each of the events in 
which she participated. 


Later, in the Maharashtra 
State Games, at the Brabourne 
Stadium, she stood first in all 
the five events—high jump, 
long jump, putting the shot, 
throwing the discus, and 
throwing the javelin—in which 
she participated. A week later, 
in the State’s Senior Games, 
she was first in four events and 
second in the fifth. Winning 
nine events in a State cham- 
pionship must perhaps be an 
all-time record! 


It was just as well that the 
Maharashtra State Athletic As- 
sociation had decided to limit 
the entries to five events from 
an individual. For otherwise 
her over-enthusiastic coach 
would have made her take part 
in more events, and I have no 
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doubt but that Christine would 
have won even those. How- 
ever, in the process, there is al- 
ways the risk of a budding ath- 
lete’s getting burnt out. This is 
very important, and the soon- 
er Christine is made to parti- 
cipate in fewer events the bet- 
ter it will be for this young, 
rising, sensational star. 

In the National Games which 
followed, Christine was the 
most successful athlete of the 
meet, carrying away six gold 
medals, two silver and one 
bronze. 

Today, Christine holds, in all, 
no fewer than sixteen records 
in the various junior age 
groups—three of them Na- 
tional records and the rest 
State records. 


Christine has gone from 
strength to strength with each 
season, and her progress in the 
various events during the last 
four years is to be seen to be 
believed. The following figures 
will give some idea of what she 
has achieved in so short 2 
period: 


; ( 1959 1962 

50 Metres 7.5 sec. 7.1 sec. 
100 Metres 14.2 sec. 13.2 sec. 

80 Metres Hurdles 14.4 sec. 12.4 sec. 
Putting the Shot 21 ft. 5 in. 31 ft. 8 in. 
Discus Throw 78 ft. 105 ft. 
Javelin Throw 82 ft. 111 ft. 7 in. 
High Jump 4 ft. 3 in. 4 ft. 10 in. 
Long Jump 14 ft. 6 in. 16 ft. 11 in. 
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LONG LINES OF PRIVATE CARS jam 
the approach to Algiers harbour as fleeing 
Europeans, anxious to leave Algeria be- 
fore the arrival of independence, wait to 
board ship for metropolitan France. 
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YEE” "E Ga ‚9 £367. а 
1 Ў THE THREE PRINC outside the Officers’ Club on the Plain of 
^ L e 4 hich [еседо the дастар 
ы : : Pro-Communist Prince 
Souphanouvong. t H na Phouma, who heads 


the, new Government; and right-wt Oum, Premier of the outgoing regime. 


Mr. JULIUS 
Tanganyika, 


| П r 0 m come his country’s fir: i i 
А : AS example of “self-he Be g the found- 


ations of а new ouse in the capital, 
Dar-es-Salaam. 


Abroad 


BILLIE SOL ESTES, ‘U.S. inancier, 
under arrest in Franklin, Texas, on 
Federal fraud charges. His widespread 
manipulations in the sale of chemical 
fertilisers and the storage of Govern- 
ment-owned surplus grain are under 
investigation by several agencies. 


' тина : 
PRESIDENT CHARLES, DE GAULLE о} France is warmly welcomed as he 


mingles with the enthusiastic crowd at Dole, on the river Doubs, during a tour 
А of France's Eastern Departments .. ` 
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FLOWER STUDY 


New 


OSB НАДА Vad | 


ANISHI DEY has been in Banga- 

lore for seven years now and has ex- 

hibited his pictures three times 
there: once, long ago, in 1930; the second 
time, in 1957. And recently, in his studio on 
Brigade Road, he put on show a selection 
representative of his most recent work. He 
has now changed his technique radically. 
One found in these exhibits a freshness 
and vitality which left his earlier studies 
far behind. To produce the new effects 
with line, form, plane and paint, he has 
changed the softer wash styles and brush 
techniques and today gives us bolder, 
ridged or relief modes of presentation. 
Considering the time and attention bes- 
towed on them, the effect is most striking; 
and there is a greater imaginative ferti- 
lity. The colours are warmer. One would 
say that Manishi Dey was entering his 
red-and-orange period. 


Curves are less in evidence, while an- 
gles and other geometrical forms are more 
freely used. This represents a modernism 
without abstruseness and tears; free from 
wilfulness and fads; and certainly with no 
like-me-and-understand-me-if-you-c a r e - 


or-dare" attitude. There is no sophistica- 


tion or deliberate primitiveness; no strain- 


ing after "purity". Even such convention- 
al subjects as a mother and child, a 
worshipping figure, a boat under sail, a 
rickshaw in the rain, or Radha and the 
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ever more eager; and his restless talent 
has urged the artist to essay new modes 
of pictorial speech and idiom. In each peri 
od during these past thirty years Manishi 
Dey’s exhibitions—and there have beer 
roughly twenty up to date—have present: 
ed some new articulation of power. 


Today the subjects are not idealised 


or presented in the round; and there js no 
particular attention to finish. Suggestion 
and implication play a large part in some 
pieces: the hand of a lady, for instance 15 
seen simply. reflected from а transparent 
surface. The effect in many is more ul 
that of modelling—there is a definite 
sculpturesqueness. In painting, however 
the distinctions emerge from colour, ар 
the medium creates planes and relation 
ships and establishes consonance and СО” 


trast, depth and distance, arrangin ES 
terns of light and shade and marking e 
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a The effects are clearly sensed and 
figured out. There is no loading of content 
| generally: only a few items—one, or a 
| pair, more commonly. And these are taken 
from the streets and from daily life, 
though an Omar Khayyam or a royal pro- 
cession presents another atmosphere. A 
couple of white lilies hold their heads high, 
proud, gay and clean; a lotus is seen, half 
open, with buds and leaves; sunflowers 
of many-celled heart, as in a honey- 
comb; clusters of palms, a night bird 
almost incarnates its dark background, 
emerging grave and sinister with its yel- 


full; 


|` the themes. And then there were 


| “hstance, of urban quarters, 
view. Or, 


and poultry going to the market. 
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low eye, women pass to and from a mar- 
ket place; a fisherwoman stands with her 
loaded basket; a very extrovert lady steps 
out a-tingle with a sense of her own im- 
portance; burning, blazing trees; women 
in several stages of toilet, yet with noth- 
ing luscious or seductive about them; 
figures in expectation, or lonesome; a lady 
jn a corner, cut as in granite, round and 
a conventional soldier in uniform 
asks his partner for a dance, with the usual 
bottle and glass ready on a nearby table; 
a tired cycle-rickshawalla drags his feet 
in the pouring rain—such were a few of 
the more 
complex spatial patterns—those, for such 
or of a dark- 
| ened street, in which night-blue and tan 
cubist and other modernist effects were on 
it might be a procession scene, 
with a swaying elephant marching towards 
| the viewer. Ог a riotous clamour of ducks 
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tion, integral to the total sense and idea 
of the picture. Sometimes details and or- 
namentation fill them, sometimes it is all 
open. Everything contributes to signifi- 
cance of effect. ч 


' The work is done with a palette knife, 
with a spatula mixture of paints and 
colours. The knife itself has an extraordi- 
nary play of movement, issuing from the 
natural resistance of the blade. Twists, 
turns and cuts lay the surface and shape 
the outline—sharp or smooth—with touch, 
dab or daub. Idea, instrument, medium 
and execution work immediately together. 
The knife cuts lines and marks off its 
theme with remarkable speed—even as a 
pencil would, but with less relief, depth 
or elevation. And there are very bold pat- 
ches of colour in some items. The real 
finishing does not seem to take much time, 
or not as much as in other media and pro- 
cesses. A too-soft finish does not character- 
ise this mode of working, though an able } 
painter like Dey produces a closeness, a 5. 
velvety softness of texture, akin to that of 7? 
work in a finer medium. | 


Through three decades of painting, 
searching tirelessly for modes and values, 
and presenting his vision of life in terms 
pictorial, Manishi Dey has gained assur- 
ance and power and feels that he is near 
the end of his search. The next stage will 
be to climb the steps, as he styles it, that 
lead to what he conceives as the Temple | 
of Kala-lakshmi, where the Goddess sits, [ 
simple, austere and great, with her conch- | 
shell bangles, mrittika kumkum on het 
forehead, surrounded with the dazzling 
precious stones, in 


a setting of surpassing splendour. Brush in 
be able to elude 
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THE ARGENTINE AMBASSADOR in India, Dr. Ricardo Mosquera Eastman, at work in his Delhi residence. Law- "mI - 
d yer, politician, journalist and writer, Dr. Mosquera is deeply concerned with culture in every form. Before him on oy spent the 
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BACHELOR Dr. MOSQUERA'S MOTHER keep | 
jione ton him in Delhi. Behind then over om 

mantelpiece, is a painting by Dr. Bavia, | 
Ubud, depicting a Balinese market scene. Before { 
coming to India, Dr, Mosquera was his cov 
envoy to Indonesia. 


unt 


Fünding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-MoE. 


THIS GIRL comes from Raiatea, where some of Emile's child- 
ren now live. Her face would have appealed to Gauguin. 


o 1 
Gauguin s. 5on 
son, by a Tahitian woman, of Paul Gauguin, one 


of France's greatest Impressionist painters who 
spent the later years of his life in voluntary exile in 


MILE Gauguin, born (he says) in 1899, is the 


Polynesia. 


Emile has inherited none of his father’s gifts and, 


in fact, has no memory of him. Paul’s 
talent did show itself in the paintings of 
his older grand-daughters whilst they were 
at school. One in fact won a prize at a Paris 
exhibition of children's art, but has long 
since lost the gift of painting. 


There are signs that Emile has some of 


> dy native of the South Seas.. He has no need of a 
A TERI ATANN iue оў he wove himself. Centre: The | 


Tahitian Tourist Board has erected this sign near Punaavia, where 


shirt and wears a straw hat that 


the wilder traits of Paul's character, but 
none of his fire, artistic drive and mad- 
ness. Emile is a harmless drunk, the father 
of 11 children, aged from 8 to 20. Beyond 
haphazardly making souvenirs and bam- 
boo-fishing rods for tourists he does no 
work, although he does obtain the odd glass 


EMILE GAUGUIN, son of the world-famous painter Paul Gauguin, seen 
here with his youngest son, eight-year-old Samuel, 


of beer on the strength of his famous 
father. 

Of Paul Gaugin himself, there are few 
signs remaining in Tahiti. The French 
have named a street after him in Papeete, 
and a school. There is also a siga on а 
country road announcing that his house 
stood near by. 


Gauguin lived for a short time, and where his son Emile was born. 
Right: Even today, much of the work oj the South Seas is per- 
formed while sitting on the ground. 
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You know this man as Well as you 
know yourself. His mind nibbles at 
YTHING and masters NOTH- 


EVER 

ING. He always takes up the 
EASIEST thíng first, puts it down 
when it gets HARD, and starts some- 
thing else 
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“We can also offer you separate 
courses in ACCOUNTANCY and 
GENERAL ENGLISH by сог 
respondence. Prospectuses on 
request. Write, И interested.” 


You know you have intelligence 
and ability. WHAT'S holding you 
back! Just one fact—one SCIENTIFIC 
fact—PROVEN and stated by the 
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Salinger is surely one of the 

strangest literary figures of 

this cen . On the strength 
of two books—his altogether en- 
chanting novel, The Catcher in the 
Rye, and a book of pleasantly 
astringent short stories, КОТ Esme 
with e and Squalor, he has be- 
come the biggest of recent Amer- 
ican best-sellers, wielding an in- 
fluence equal to that of Heming- 
way or Steinbeck. 


For some years the Salinger 
style of writing has been the 
vogue among young American 
authors. Now, after a decade, he 
has produced Franny and Zooey 
(Heinemann, 16s.) which consists 
of a short story and a novella, 

е 


DES American author J. D. 


. loosely interlinked. Both appear 


in The New Yorker in the mid- 
fifties. Stories which see the light 
in that mildly esoteric weekly tend 
to be either shimmeringly bril- 
liant or blatantly unreadable. The 
majority of readers, one suspects, 
will find Franny and Zooey in the 
latter category. 


It is difficult to understand 
what Mr. Salinger is aiming at in 
this extraordinary duo. The first 


dull to be called a quarrel. The 
novella is made up of a protracted 
discourse between Zooey and his 
tiresome ex-actress mother (he 
calls her Bessie and is painstak- 


1 fü sequiturs. 
There is no plot or focal point to 
ameliorate the rigmarole. page 
75 a list of forty items on a she 
is given. This has nothing to do 
_the progression of the story 
and is quite meaningless. 


In a foreword Mr. Salinger states 
that, in writin; monomaniacally 
of Franny and Zooey's family, he 
may "bog down, perhaps disappear 
entirely" in his own methods, locu- 
tions and mannerisms. He is al- 
ready submerged up to the neck in 
Franny and Zooey which, coming 
from a writer of prestige, must ri- 
val, for sheer nonsensicalit and 
pretentiousness, Hemingway's pre- 

osterous Across the River and 
into the Trees. 

S. M. 


A Friendly Creature 


SEES of shipwrecked sailors 
being helped by dolphins go 
back to the time of the anci- 
ent Greeks, and a number 
books recounting somewhat simi- 
lar experiences (some of them au- 
thenticated by scientific observers, 
with photographic proof) have 
been published in recent years— 
one thinks at once of Alberto 
Denti di Pirajno’s A Grave for a 
Dolphin, almost lyrical in its sto 
of Shambowa and the dolphin wi 
which she kept trysts along the 
African coastline, and of A Book 
of Dolphins by Anthony Alpers, 


A Pretentious Work 


with its carefully verified account 
of all man-dolphin encounters, and 
its fully documented | record of 
the dolphin of Oponini, whose 
friendly attitude towards huma- 
nity was witnessed b thousands 
Eee widely photograp ed in 1956. 


How come that the dolphin, of 
all creatures, living in а fferent 
element altogether, , mammalian 
like ourselves but with limbs and 
body so differently modified for 
oceanic life, is the only wild ani- 
mal that exhibits an actual likin 
for adult humanity? Dr. J. C. 
Lilly in his Man and Dolphin 
(Gollancz, 30s.) has a startling an- 
this question. He is а 
specialist in neurophysiology and, 
working with animals whose 
brains were much smaller than 
ours, it occurred to him that only 
those creatures with a comparable 
brain development could ау 
effect any communication wit 
men. 


The dolphin has such a brain, 
similar in size and complexity to 
the human brain, and wor ing 
along carefully controlled scienti- 
fic lines he investigated this like- 
ness, having the courage of his 
convictions to make a start with 
his own money before seeking ins- 
titutional aid for his researches. He 
feels it is only a question of time 
before dolphins ean, by vocal and 
other means, establish genuine 
communication with men, and 
points out that, even if he is prov- 
ed wrong in this belief ultimately, 
much scientific knowledge of these 
fascinating creatures, and of inter- 
specific communications, would be 

ained by the work, if only in an 
incidental manner. 

M. K. 


The African Scene 


INQRIHERN Rhodesia, The Hu- 
man Background, by Anthony 
St. John Wood (Pall Mall Press, 
16s), and A Woman in Africa, by 
Olga John Brom (Oldbourne, 165.), 
deal with current changes in the 
Atrican scene and show the great 
problems that these involve. Apart 
from the disagreeable, even pain- 
ful, character of their respective 
subjects, the books are poles apart 
in almost every respect. 


The author of Northern 
Rhodesia, Anthony St. John Wood, 
is a Government servant of long 
experience in India, on the North- 
West Frontier, and in Nigeria. 
Mme. Olga John Brom, who treats 
of the Congo, is the Danish wife 
of a French author and camera- 
man, with whom she travelled in 
Africa before writing her book. 


The volume on Rhodesia gives 
the impression of a sincere and ob- 
jective, if rather depressing, pre- 
sentation of facts. The Congo des- 
criptions tend always to convey a 
peeling iat these are made-up 

ji ven when they hi 
be more or less true. E PEE 


Wood in his analysis of the si- 
tuation in Northern Rhodesia is 
impartially circumspect. Though 
he neither idealises nor white- 


washes his Africa, he none the less 
oints to the unfortunate tenden- 
cies which racialism and the pro- 
ximity of South Africa’s apartheid 
policy have injected into the atti- 
tudes of the Europeans there. 


Olga Brom, in her discussion of 
the sentiments and events in the 
Congo shortly before indepen- 
dence, gives the impression that 
she personally is filled with good- 
will and sympathy for Africans, 
and especially for the women 
whose problems she rightly con- 
siders a topic of major importance 
for the future of the continent. 
However, after creating this im- 
pression, she proceeds to dish out 
all the old, old stories about the 
“Dark Continent", using this very 
epithet and enlarging on “witch- 
craft”, “stultifying tribal customs” 
and a general description of Africa 
as a country of horrors. 


Wood recounts the hopeless tan- 
gle of economic forces which a po- 
licy lacking in foresight and Eus 
maneness on the part of the white 
rulers has created for these, no 
less than for the growing body of 
de-tribalised, rootless and greedy 
elements in the African popula- 
tion. This does not make pleasant 
reading, but it always gives the 
impression of an honest search for 
truth and for feasible solutions. 


. Mme. Brom deals with a similar 
situation, the tragic consequences 
of which have been made familiar 
to us by the newspapers, but her 
portrayal of the Africans (and 
Asians) discloses almost no touch 
of sympathy or ray of hope for 
their future. True, she describes 
sometimes the lovely appearance 
or naive behaviour of African 
girls and women, but only to show 
all the more painfully their abject 
misery and humiliation under the 
curse of "tribal barbarism". In 
generalising thus, she apparently 
remains unaware of all the numer- 
ous and manifold differences bet- 
ween the various African groups. 


‘Wood touches upon these tribal 
differences and mentions 
portant matriarchal and BEES 
chal social patterns in 
Rhodesia. That the same problems 
have no less importance 1n e 
Congo seems never even 1 
occurred to Mme. Brom. To her, $ 
tribal concepts, whether, of witch- 
craft, the dance, or girls’ Я 
rites, seem to be one amorphou 
mass of primitive barbarism 8^7 
superstition, without the discere 
ble relief of any good or 
feature. She las, 
hand, words only of the 
praise for anything and ©) mis- 
that the European religious 
sions are doing. А 
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Brom’s book, one is led to be- 
Os that she thinks they do. 


roughout she tries to give the 
oe ihe impression that she, the 
thor, has sympathy for Africans, 
put towards the end this feeling 
s gjves Way to a different tone: She 
ENS for instance: "Once again I 
was seized with the conviction that- 
х. the majority of coloured men are 
capable of only two feelings where 

' women are concerned: desire ог 
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front in India in recent years and 25 6 oes 


attempts are being made to solve, 
them on the right lines. 


. Professor Arthur W. Macmahon 

in his Delegation and Autonomy 

(Asia, Rs. 8.50) , which presents the | 
lectures he delivered under the 

auspices of the Indian Institute of 

Public Administratión, elucidates 

the manner in which some of these 

problems have been solved. in his 
own country, America. 


tempt”; yet she is able to re- 
сога 5 prostitution, that it is “as 
old as the world itself: yet in pri- 
mitive Africa it did not exist, 


Get complete relief 


Some _American experts, who 
have visited India in recent years 
to suggest improvements in the 
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T FACE CREAM. Raw materials of a uniformly 
high standard result in reliable products. 
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LABORATORY RESEARCH is es- 
sential for the successful manufac- 
ture of exciting new perfumes. 


lipsticks. Basic 
“difficult” tones. 
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IDS to beauty have long been known in 

India. There were oils to anoint the skin, 

kohl to darken the eyes and soorma to 
them sparkling. Jabakusum, a 
tinged the cheeks, aalta stained 
the hands and feet. Innumerable face-packs 
were devised, depilatories were known and 
attars were world famous. 


Today few Indian beauty aids remain, ex- 
cept as home remedies Western cosmetics have 
usurped the place of kajal, aalta and attar and, 
ever since import restrictions gave an impetus 
to home industry, India has been making prac- 
tically every type of modern beauty aid. 


Apart from the many famous foreign con- 
cerns that have their plants and factories in the 
country, there are several today that are whol- 
]y Indian, having their own chemical plants, 
research laboratories, and side concerns to sup- 
ply such necessities as bottles, jars and con- 
tainers, plastic handles and bottle-tops, paper 
bags and wrappers, cardboard boxes, wooden 
crates and all sorts of strange, but vital things 
that one would not dream of connecting with 


keep 
vegetable dye, 


VEGETABLE DYES are the safest. for cosmeti 

2 YE: с 

such as nail polish, but for a E С diede 
experiments with chemical dyes are necessary. 


is still the best aid, from the humblest wash- 
d tinted bath cakes. (Photographs by J. Ullal) 


ceptable to both home and over: 


the jar of cream or bottle of hand-lotion one 
buys at a local store. 


Although housewives are reconciled to 
buying indigenous toilet and cosmetic goods, 
they cannot but complain of the poor standards 
of some of the products on the market. > 


The producers, on the other hand, lay the! 
blame on the controls that keep them from 
purchasing first-grade raw materials. But the 
Indian Standards Institute, although not as ef- 
fective as, for exam le, its countérpart in the 
U.K, is trying to pull up production standards 
and to create consumer interest. It is this latter 
fact that can really help the LS.I. to make any 
headway in its task of ersuading producers to 
maintain standards. nless consumers— 
and in the cosmetics industry, this means the 
women—want better goods, insist on better 
goods and demand better goods, production 


standards will continue to fluctuate. 


On the other hand, producers and manu- 
facturers are increasingly aware of the require- 
ments in their field. They also realise that an 
expanding business сап only be built upon a 
solid reputation for genuine, standardised 
goods. ` 


Research work is essential for the cosme- 
other 


tics industry. Perfumes, creams an 
beauty aids need to be proved harmless to the 
human organism. Lately certain 


ful, but the colour range 15 limited, b 
fore chemically derived nail varnishes can 26 
marketed, the chemicals must be properly 


tested. 

It is also to be hoped that the deplorable 
practice of imitating the wrappers and апе 
names of established foreign firms an produ dd 
in order to deceive consumers will be dropp 
by our concerns, 


More thought is at last being given 
packaging of toilet goods and cosmetics: 
West this is a vast field of specialised 
trial design. The wrapper, bottle or Jâ! gs are 
will prove a winning factor dar 
uniform. me 

And maybe, while they are about it, іп 
enterprising Indian concern might 5009 ог ac- 
marketing Indian beauty aids in a 
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-0. Bhagavad Ram 


SYNOPSIS 


turning to India after 


three years at Columbia University, 
Ncw York. She is on the train to rain- 
soaked Mudalur where her parents, 
Professor Sambasivan and Lakshmi, 


and her little brother Gopal are spend- 
ing their annual holiday in their villa, 
Hillview. Lakshmi is worried about 
finding a suitable groom 
American-educated daughter, but her 
husband is confident that eager young 
men will troop in seeking the hand of 
Nalini, in response to the advertise- 
ment he has given in the matrimonial 
columns of a leading newspaper. The 
first suitor for the “unprecedented 
paragon” (that is how the girl is 
described in the advertisement) is 
truth-teller Satyamurti to whom 
Lakshmi takes an intense dislike par- 
ticularly because he cannot tell who 
his parents were. 

On the train Nalini’s mind goes 
back to her stay in America and the 
new sense of freedom she has acquired 
there. ^You matter, you matter", that 
is the lesson she has learnt there, and 
the wheels of her carriage seem to 
echo these words as she is coming 
back now not just to a different land 
but to a different self. 


Nalini is re 


HE train whistled and snorted 
reluctant preparations to leave. 


flag. There 
banging doo 
to say fare 
ments with mild squeaks 0 


rounded the corner, 


ing in a tor 
tion were a 


flung open the 
and bedding roll out of the porter's arms. 


porter stopped cry} 


Jaunched into a, virulent description of the 
many sins committed by the young man's an- 


cestors. He called upon the Gi 
don all his other preoccup 
his tnird eye urgently on 


the porter behind, and burst wi 
the clouds of his invective. 


“You don't mind my being here, do you 


the young man asked. 


“You must be a college student, Nalini 
ihe first thing she asso- 


said. It was always 
ciated with bad manners. 


“First class, right rone the young man 
«Hi + 
ОУ marks for the two worlds and fall between two stools." 


He paraded the synonyms as evide 
even know how to his wide reading, the ABON Adding of 


proudly proclaimed. 
last ten years in my district." 

“Апа you still don't 
read.” 

“Was there somethin 
read ?" 

“This is a ladies’ compartment,’ 
a little impatiently. 


“Ladies! Oh dear 
out now. And anywa 


! Well, it's too late t 
y it doesn't matter, 


THE ILLUSTRAT 


Teo Long 


and made 
The guard 
walked down the platform, waving his 
was the usual succession of 
rs, and relatives who had come 


well tumbled out of compart- 
f alarm. A man 


behind the second-class 
running with a loping, lei- 

f slightly contemptuous of 
ties of the engine. He headed for 


this particular m 


creant's head. The train gathered speed, l 
th relief out of 


g I ought to have 


does 


by BALACHANDRA RAJAN 


it? These dainty distinctions. are becoming out 
d you'll 


of date. You've got the vote now an 
have to pig it with us." 

*pig it" wasn't inappropriate at all, Nalini 
thought. He had a soup-stained moustache ani 
a thirty-six-hour growth of stubble. His hair 
was plastered and reeked of coconut oil. ri 
was a faint smear above his heart where his 
fountain-pen had leaked into his shirt. But with 
less hair and more soap one coul have been 
aware of the character in the intense eyes an 
of the well-proportioned face which might even 
have been suave i the man had been better 

d have been sensitive, 


fed. His mouth too woul 
had it not been overawed by the fungus. 


“Which university are you from?" he ask- 
ed. 
He wanted to seem perspicacious and it 

e was a student, 


was a safe assumption that 5 e 
since she was young and: evidently unmarried. 


“Columbia, New York," she answered a 


little haughtily. She had no real inclination to 
ish about it, but his behaviour ha 


seem uppis. 
stung her into an appearance of pride. She 
looked out of the window to heighten the 


effect. 
“Hmmm!” the young man said obviously. 
"Been away from India long?" ) 


“You can't do your degr: 
three years.” 
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“It's far too long," the student told her 


“We're independent now. We've 


the crushing weight of his argument. 


ee in less than 


fe. 


“Qh fiddlesticks!” said Nalini warml 

2: - и army. 
A this S is balderdash. This is my said, trying to fi ht back 

Nalini said Gon't like a ike the way it looks. And if I their Yeu live like à lord in their 
nything, I'll mzke it what I like,’ money. You live like а iol 8 jight- 
“That isn’t Indian either,” said the yo decer M 
1 0 x young 
o get man. “Too rebellious an attitude. You'l never express a 
get married if you go on thinking like that." 
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“What can а weed like you possibly know 
about marriage |227 

“т should know а great deal," he said. *My 
name is Kalyanasundaram." 

He treated himself to a delighted burst of 
Jaughter. 

“Yes, I know. 
marriage'. But it's 
that prove 22 

“you haven't asked me 
said. 

She di 


The name means 'beautiful 
only a name, so what does 


what I do," he 


dn't ask, so he proceeded to tell her. 


"Tm a specialist in arranged marriages.” 


“Show me an Indian who isn’t.” 


“You misunderstand me,” he explained. “I 


don’t arrange them. 4 
ation is to answer those news- 


them. My occup 
cularly the ones that are really | 


paper ads. Parti 
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desperate. You know, the ones that 


in and of course my caste is every 
it should be and my academic qu 


above reproac 
earn a living. Free board and 


red carpet treatment 
rail fares are paid in advance.” 


“It’s as simple as that?” 


graph?” 
“More often than not they're so ea 


He fished a photograph out of hi 


real. enough to save him from being sue 
having sent it. 
"You write to these poor people, 


homes. And all the time you haven 
est intention of doing the thing in whi 


pared to do is marry." 


I explore them. I dissect ~ 


no bar, university degree not essent 1 
a sure sign of approaching panic. Then I write 
i ything that 


h. It's really a wonderful way to 
lodging and thi 
t. And most of the time my 


she asked, a little 


dif- Е 
ferent attitudes and different standards. We're disgusted. “They don't even ask Jor а photo- 
Indians, not mimics of the white man. We've е 
рап and, you've BE Dy in the wrong 
irection. You won't fit in. ou've joine , 5 ; ki 
lost generation, out of place Rb Uc une they don t тпа the point of picking 
acceptable nowhere. You'll always be an exile 5S I onen д this." 
and an alien, a self-created foreigner, a refugee en I send them this. 

from yourself. You can't belong. You'll live in 
and showed it to her. It looked remarkabl 
a picture of Ramon Novarro. The resemblance z 
to the young man was less striking, but per aps -— 


ger that 
the des- 
t if they insist on something 
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n interest. The ‘ust thing you're pre- 
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ILM fans and artistes gave а 
a hero's welcome to Sivaji 
Ganesan when the Tamil 
screen idol returned to Mad- 
ras after a tour of the U.S. and 
other countries. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of his admirers cheered lus- 
tily as he landed at Meenambak- 
kam, the scenes at the airport being 
reminiscent of the pell-mell wit- 
nessed during the visit of Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin, some years ago. 


Sivaji is full of stories about 
America, Japan and Malaya. In 
the United States, particularly, ne 
met and talked to people from dif- 
ferent walks of life, including, of 
course, the fraternity of artistes in 
Hollywood and Los Angeles. 


In an effort to know more about 
the people of the U.S.A., Sivaji 
got himself billeted with a num- 
ber of American families. Accord- 
ing to him, one thing about India 
that they admire much is the joint 
family system, a mode of living 
totally foreign to them. For filial 


` and fraternal relationships cease to 


exist in American families after 
the children grow into adulthood, 
with each one of them going his 
or her own way. The family or 
community bond is conspicuously 
absent. This mode of living had 
appealed to the Americans initial- 
ly because it helped to develop the 
personality of the individual; and 
so they scoffed at the idea of the 
joint family. Now they feel that 
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On the screen side, Sivaji met a 
number of film personalities, all of 
whom evinced a keen interest in 
India and in the life of movie 
artistes in this country. In Rome, 
he was scheduled to meet the 
artistes on the sets of Cleopatra, 
but he reached the place too late 
to catch them before they left. In 
London, he was able to see a few 
reels of the forthcoming film, Nine 
Hours To Rama, and what he saw 
he liked. 


In the United States, he had the 
opportunity to chat with several 
artistes, including Walter Pidgeon, 
Charlton Heston, Henry Fonda, 
Shelley Winters, Frederic March, 
Marlon Brando and Jack Lemmon. 
Walter Pidgeon, a former President 
of the Artistes’ Guild, told Sivaji 
about the steps taken by this body 
to promote the welfare of artistes. 
For instance, the Guild runs a 
kind of hostel for retired and less 
prosperous film artistes—a measure 
worthy of emulation by the art- 
istes’ associations in India. The 
members of the Guild, active art- 
istes, contribute five to ten per 
cent, of their earnings to the 
Guild’s exchequer. 


Charlton Heston talked of the 
community of artistes, who actual- 
ly belonged to one world, with 
no geographical borders dividing 
them. “None can separate us, the 
artistes," Heston told Sivaji. 


INDIAN FILM SCENE 


ON HIS RETURN TO MADRAS after a tour of the U.S. and other 


countries, Sivaji Ganesan, the noted actor, is welcomed 


by the American 


Consul-General, Mr. Thomas W. Simons. Looking on is Mrs. Simons. 


A Tamil Actors Impressions Of The О. 5. 


love, compassion, affection and 
other essential human qualities 
could be developed only through 
the joint system of living prevail- 
ing in India. They are, therefore, 
keen on knowing more about this 
way of life. 


In the course of his stay there, 
Sivaji visited most of the univer- 
sities in the United States. He was 
struck by the fact that, in 60% of 
these institutions, Tamil (“my own 
mother tongue") was a subject of 
study. In fact, he himself joined 
a class being given a lecture on 
Kural by the famous Tamil schol- 
ar, Professor Meenakshisundaram 
Pillai. This was in Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

* * LI 


HE earn-while-you-learn sys- 
wT 


tem obtaining in America also 
appealed to Sivaji. He met a num- 
ber of Indian students. Many of 
them complained of lack of em- 
ployment opportunities in India on 
their return. That was why some 
of them had chosen to settle in the 
States itself. Sivaji told them that 
India needed them more, that they 
must study well and return to In- 
dia to serve "your mother coun- 
try”. It was possible that they 
might not get jobs immediately 
on return, but, developing as India 
was, they were bound to do so 
sooner or later. 


That which Sivaji regards as his 
most memorable day in the U.S. is 
the one on which he was presented 
with the key to Niagara City. He 
was a kind of “Ek Din Ka Mayor 
of the city. It was also an exciting 
day, for immediately after the 
ceremony, as he was flying into 
Texas, his plane all but crashed. 
having descended from an altitude 
of 30,000 feet to 10,000 feet. The 
pilot, a very able hand at his job, 
somehow managed to land the air- 
craft safely. 


Shelley Winters gave Sivaji an 
enthusiastic welcome: "I have 
heard about you, thanks to the 
U.S. State Department. How I'd 
love to act with you! Some day 
we may, I hope!” 


Henry Fonda was bitter about 
television, which threatens to put 
the movies out of business. Henry 
and several others have now taken 
to the stage, as there appears to be 
a wu in film production in Holly- 
wood. 


frederic March recalled a ra- 
ther unhappy incident during his 
visit to India—he had been de- 
tained somewhere in Madurai by 
the Excise authorities for posses- 
sing two ounces of brandy! Such 
incidents, he told Sivaji, could not 
help promote tourism. At least in 
the case of. tourists, the Govern- 
ment should relax restrictions. 


Sivaji met Marlon Brando as he 
was working on the sets of The 
Ugly American. Brando's one reg- 
ret was that Sivaji had come to 
him last; and that he could not 
spare more time for him. Brando, 
who is extremely interested in In- 
dia, will soon visit this country. 


Sivaji does not take kindly to 
film journalists abroad.'In Ameri- 
ca, for instance, these scribes ap- 
pear to be more interested in the 
personal lives of artistes. Many of 
them closely shadow the stars and, 
almost every day, there is an 
artiste-journalist brawl in a night- 
club. Fortunately, in India, jour- 
nalists do not bother themselves 
overmuch with the personal lives 
of stars. According to Sivaji, In- 
dian film journalists are far super- 
ior to their counterparts In the 
U.S. At one of the numerous Press 
conferences that he held, Sivaji 
was asked by à Scribe whether he 
would like to act with "Liz Tay- 
Jor, and the artiste said No. The 


journalist then asked what Sivaji 
would do if "Liz" herself came for- 
ward to act with him. Sivaji re- 
plied: "Perhaps then I will agree to 
act with her." The following day, 
he saw a streamer headline in a 
newspaper: "Indian Actor Wants 
To Act With Elizabeth Taylor”! 


Sivaji studied the spectacular 
development in stagecraft both in 
the United Kingdom and the Uni- 
ted States. This development has 
been possible because of the phe- 
nomenal patronage given to the 
stage by the public. In both coun- 
tries, leading members of the pub- 
lic took an interest in building 
theatres for the stage. In fact, the 
stage is so popular that many a 
film artiste has returned to Broad- 
way, following the lull in movie 
production. 


Right now, Sivaji who also 
heads ‘a dramatic troupe, proposes 
to produce two historical stage- 
plays—one touching on the life of 
Asoka and the other on Nurjahan 
- and in these he will introduce 
the novel stagecraft techniques he 
has learned. He will also have a 
hectic time in Kodambakkam, re- 
lieving the anxiety of a number of 
producers, who have been patient- 
ly awaiting his return to finish 
their ventures. 


OME of the producers, however, 
do not get any relief even with 

the star's return, because of the 
new problem created by a further 
50% cut in the already limited 
raw film imports. It was in 1957 
that raw film was removed from 
the OGL and a 40% cut intro- 
duced. The cut was progressively 
increased until the film industry 
was getting just 33% of its origt- 
nal requirements. Now there has 
been yet another cut, of full 50%. 
Right from 1957, when the first cut 


was announced, the industry has 
introduced a series of economy 
and self-regulatory measures, lar- 
gely to adjust itself to the new 
situation. Wastage of raw film has 
been scrupulously avoided—the 
length of films having been rigor- 
ously cut down to 15,000 feet—and 
arrangements have been made for 
equitable distribution of the li- 
mited raw stock available. Even 
such adjustments are now not pos- 
sible. Permits to new ventures 
have been suspended. 


At one time, the South Indian 
film industry turned out nearly 
200 pictures a year. With the raw 
film import cuts, it could put out 
only 50 Tamil and 50 Telugu pic- 
tures. The stock which will be 
available after the fresh cut would 
be adequate for hardly 25 Tamil 
and 25 Telugu films. The industry 
will be totally ruined and crippled 
if the new cut is not withdrawn, 
according to a spokesman of the 
South Indian Film Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Mr. A. L. Srinivasan, the Cham- 
ber President, points out that films 
produced here have à good foreign 
market. This has been proved, al- 
though no organised attempt has 
so far been made to explore this 
market. Today the industry here, 
through the export of finished 
films, is earning foreign exchange 
to the tune of Rs. 1.75 crores. This 
return could be raised by 100% if 
the export of films is promoted 
vigorously. Against this, the raw 
film requirement of the industry 
is to the tune of Rs, 2 crores, Even 
in the Government's own interest, 
it will be profitable to offer incen- 
tives ta the industry, organise ex- 
port promotion anc allow unres- 
tricted production. This could be 
done by placing raw film back on 
ihe OGL. 

C. N. R. 
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view in the Constituent Assembly: tempting | 
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Sardar to afford Gandhiji ade 
ate protection from RU. 
RES the assassin's 


B. S. R. 
State Enterprises 


IE Public Sector in India by 

„М. Das (Asia, Rs. 11.25) 
while offering a competent analy- 
sis of the subject and relevant 
problems, ignores almost totally 


Government enterprise, a vital 
question facing our country today. 
Beyond a passing reference to the 
moderate dividends" declared by 
some public undertakings, no at- 
tention has been paid to the sorry 
tale of returns from them, This is 
a serious omission, as the book 
deals with the “industrial and 
commercial undertakings” in the 
public sector. 


The book, however, offers a wide 
perspective of the public sector— 
its designs, management, finance 
and industrial relations. Turning 
- -to the foreign scene, the author at- 

tempts, in the limited space of 

three chapters, the difficult task of 

reviewing the public sector under- 
F takings in 14 foreign countries, 
4 including China, U.K., U.S.A. and 
| U.S.S.R. and has only a sketchy 
| and superficial study to offer. 
| 


There are shrewd observations 
on, and apt and trenchant criticism 
of, the functioning of the public 
sector enterprises in India. Also, 
some sharp statements on Minis- 
terial interference in the matter of 

3 appointments and in the day-to- 
2. day working of the enterprises. 


| . The problem of the public sector 

in India, as elsewhere, is a funda- 

| mental policy problem. The weak- 

| nesses and limitations of public 

sector enterprises are inherent to 

the system. They cannot be cor- 

| rected by reforms here and there. 

1 The experience of their working 

| everywhere tells the same story, 

and this can be summed up in the 

words of Colin Clark, the noted 

econometrician: “Governments 

should perform their normal duties 

in assisting economic development 

: but beyond this should avoid at- 

lempting to force accelerated 

growth, since to do so is to risk 

impeding it and destroying indivi- 
dual liberties in the' process." 

SARS; 


Portuguese Tyranny 


"d HE Goa Inquisition, a quarter 
: centenary commemoration 
study of the Inquisition in India, 
by Anant Kakba Priolkar, with 
accounts given by Dr. Dellon and 
Арг. Buchanan (Rs. 15), presents 


e noted Brit- 
wright. 


. B. PRIESTLEY ,.th 
g E T, and play 


the economic and social costs of _ 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


“a dismal record of call 

cruelty, tyr: Mies 
RE ELO and injustice, es- 
corruption, 
and culture 
scurantism...” 


Buese tyranny “can easil be ac- 
cused of being inspired By ulterior 
motives”. But no Portuguese writ- 
er has shown any interest in the 
subject and, for all we know, is 
not likely to do so. 


„ The book under review was pub- 

lished shortly before the liberation 
of Goa from Portuguese misrule, 
and would seem to justify the 
military action by India. The re- 
Cord of the atrocities inflicted on 
people by the Inquisition in the 
name of religion is well-document- 
ed and must put to shame the In- 
quisitors and their supporters, who 
took every care to maintain the 
whole apparatus of tyranny a 
closely guarded secret and to des- 
troy all incriminating evidence be- 
fore they were forced to leave. 


.Mr. Priolkar has divided the 
first part of the book into ten 
chapters, and seeks in one to esta- 
blish the authenticity of Dr. Del- 
lon's statements. Dellon’s account” 
is based on personal experiences 
covering a period of over three 
years, and his narration of the hor- 
rors suffered by the victims of the 
Inquisition is reproduced in Part 
IL. It constitutes the most authen- 
tic document now available on the 
monstrous activities of the Portu- 
guese in Goa, along with the ex- 
tracts from the diary (1808) of the 
indefatigable Dr. Buchanan re- 
produced in the same section. The 
latter's investigations in Goa and 
the publication of his findings 
played no small part in bringing 
about the final suppression, in 
1812, of this obnoxious perversion 
of religious "enthusiasm". 


Mr. Priolkar's book makes grim 
reading for the most part, but 
it is not his fault; in fact, he al- 
lows others to speak the truth. 
And the reader should be grateful 
to him for having carried out this 
unpleasant but essential task of 
presenting in a handy form the 
sordid story of the Goa Inquisition. 


K. A. N. 


Unimaginative 


OW An Introduction to Plan- 

ning in India, by Birendra Ku- 
mar (Bookland, Calcutta, Rs. 6), 
ever saw the light of day is a 
wonder difficult to fathom! With 
spelling and grammatical errors 
that would make a back-bencher 
in the high school blush, it is in- 
deed difficult to comprehend that 
anyone would sit down to write a 
book. All that one can suggest is 
that Mr. Birendra Kumar must 
have suddenly developed what 
Cervantes called "the writing itch". 


However, Mr. Kumar's contents 
and data are not as awry as his 
expression. He has certainly taken 
considerable pains in the collec- 
tion and collation of his material, 
which pertains to plans both in the 
private and the public sector. 
Quite rightly, he supports the idea 
of planned economy .and seizes 
upon its dynamic role in the static 
economies of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. But, unfortunately, the book 
under review does not issue from 
an "economic" imagination. 

Odyssey of planning on 
SOS India Y embarked today 
would have fired mein eae 

ive writer or thi ў t 

eh Mr. Birendra Kumar, e 
whole thing misfires, leaving Н = 
hind nothing but a smoky tral af 
latitudes, truisms, inanities an 


wlers. 
9 D. S. M. 
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*He's a firm believe 
‘pursuit of happiness’ part! 


Smile 


Awhile 


THE bald-headed little assistant in the 
nt was 50 nice 


r bought half a dozen shirts, 


refreshing to do business with a man who 
d treats а 


knows his merchandise ап 
customer like an intelligent human being." 


"Thank you, sir,” 
smiling shyly. “Would you mind telling 
that to the manager on your way out? He’s 
right over there.” 

The manager listened gravely while 
the customer repeated the compliment. 
“That eager beaver!” he muttered, shak- 
ing his head. “You're the sixth customer 
he has sent to me this morning with a 
similar story. He's making everyone in the 
department, including me, look bad.” 


«Whats wrong with that?" 
customer asked. 
"Plenty, replied the manager with a 
rueful grin. "He owns the shop.” 
* 
to another, "My 


y 


the 


* 
little girl said 
father’s a chemist.’ 
“Mine,” replied the secon 


civil serpent.” 


d girl, “is a 


r in the Constitution—especia 
ү» 


AFTER an elaborate 
introduction Jauding 
him as an industrial 
giant, the guest of hon- 
our admitted that all 
that the principal speak- 
er had said was true. 


“у did start work as 
the messenger < оу, 


was elected chairman of 
the company-" 

“Just one thing was 
omitted," the industrial 
giant continued. “The 
speaker failed to inform 
rou that my father owns 
the company.” 


Ж * ж 


RE was а writer 
who not only appro- 
riated a lot of Bertrand 
Russell's ideas for a book 
he was writing, but had 
the nerve: to ask Russell 
to contribute an intro- 
duction, when the work 
was completed. 


Lord Russell's reply 


consisted of two words: 
*Modesty forbids." 


lly the 


AS a woman approach- 
ed her car in a 
crowded city car park, a 
policeman stop her. 
“your licence plates are 
on upside down!" he ex- 
claimed. “I know," she 
answered brightly “Tt 
saves me a Jot or time. 
Now I don't have to wan- 
der all over the car park 
looking for my car." 

* * * 

a small restaurant 

there wasa notice on 
the wall: “Please do not 
insult our waitresses by 
tipping them.” But on 
the table was a small 
white box, with a slit ac- 
ross the top, labelled “In- 
sults”. 


ж * * 
A LONDON socialite 

apologising to her 
host for arriving late for 
a party: “My chauffeur 
Jost his cap, and I had to 
come by taxi.” 
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‘Ty EAR doctor,” wrote the patient's wife 

“My husband used to be a contented, 
happy family man, à 
ther. Since consulting you, he has become 
restless, flirtatious, critical of my house- 
keeping and our children, an ogre about 
bills, vain, arrogant and, I suspect, a wo- 
man-chaser. It is my belief that you have 


have entirely C 
next appeal wil 
ciety.” 

“Dear Mrs. Jones,” came the reply. “In 
response to your letter, I have not been 
giving your husband shots of any kind. I 
have had him fitted with contact lenses.” 


* * 

Down near the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
there is a bar that aims to do right 

by its tipsy customers. A large sign behind 

the bar says, “Patrons, please do not stand 

while the bar is in motion." 


* 


* * + 

THE optician 

lens on an € 

some glasses. Nothing seeme 
for her. 

“Now don't become discouraged," the 
optician reassured her. «ls not easy to 
get just the right glasses, you know." 
the woman re- 
"re shopping for 


patiently tried lens after 
]derly woman who wánted 
d to be right 


“Jt certainly isn't," 
plied, “especially when you 
a friend:” 


“Are you the ‘Most’ or the ‘Living End’ f" 


g . 
CC-0. Bhagavad Rama uja National Researcl stitute, Melukote Collectio 


an ideal mate and fa- . 


Tm MISS AE 
x Buenos / 
Ba 2t Miami 
T d Miss Bra: 


| ^ 'DISSID 

ы ‚ adviser 

б at Tlen 
| 


BURM.: 
Aung § 


MISS ARGENTINA (centre), dark-haired Norma Beatriz Nolan, a model from 


Buenos Aires, sits enthroned as winner of the 1962 Miss Univers 

uenos A Й 1 e beaut test, 

ıt Miami Beach, Florida, U.S.A. Flanking her are the runners up: Com left) 

Miss Brazil, Maria Reboucas (5); Miss Finland, Aulikki Jarvinen (3); Miss Iceland 
Ann Geirsdettir.(2); апа Miss. Taiwan, -Helen Liu (4). 


Prom Far And Near 


DISSIDENT ALGERIAN VICE-PREMIER BEN BELLA confers with his military 

adviser, Col. Othmane; at a working session in Ben Bella's Villa Rivaud residence, 

at Tlemcen, Algeria. Attempts to reconcile the Vice-Premier with Premier Ben 
ye Khedda have so far proved unavailing. 


б BASSADOR TO INDIA. Mrs. Aung San, widow of assassinated Premier 
BOE. the founder of Burma’s freedom, offers food to Buddhist monks in New Delhi, 
' on the anniversary day of the Burmese leader's martyrdom. 


MALAYAN PREMIER, Tunku Abdul Rahman 
arrives at London Airport jrom Singapore, 
for talks with the British Government on the 
proposed Federation. of Malaysia, embracing 
Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak and North Borneo. 


A “KENNEDY ROCKER”, made by the 

National Small Industries Corporation, is 

tried out by U.S. Ambassador J. K. Gal- 

braith, in New Delhi, while NSIC Chair- 

man C. R. Sundaram, who presented it to 
him, looks on. 
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(18th century — Mysore) 


Collection. 


Nalini has returned to India after three 
years at Columbia University, New York. 
Her mind has been liberated by her foreign 
education and she has acquired a new sense 
of freedom, but her mother Lakshmi is glad 
that she has not forgotten how to sit in the 
hairpin posture before the plantain leaf 


to eat. Soon after her arrival at Hillview, - 


in rain-soaked Mudalur, where her father, 
Professor Sambasivan, is spending his an- 
nual vacation, Nalini is engaged in inter- 
viewing a number of young men who have 
come to seek her hand in response to-an 
advertisement given by her: father in the 
· matrimonial columns of a leading news- 
paper. The first candidate is Viswakarman 
the journalist and master of many styles, 
who honestly expects a dowry so that, 
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‘among other things, he can buy. a linotype 
machine. The second is the orphan Satya- - 
murti, self-conscious and self-contemptu- 
ous, who arouses Nalini's pity. When he has 
left, her little brother Gopal sidles up to 
her. He hopes that she must have brought 
for him: comics and spine-tingling murder 
stories from America—all that his father 
allows him to read is the “Young People's 
Clarion". But Lakshmi descends upon the 
Scene and drives him back to his slate. The 
guests are served an elaborate meal... it 
is becoming dark... and while the rain 
lashes at. the windows, the night swoops 
down. Nalini spends the night lost in 
thought, turning over in her. mind the 
problem of whom to choose. It ‘is dawn 
again and time for the next interview. 


by BALACHANDRA RAJAN 


ALINI went to the room where the in- 
terviews:were-held. There was a picture 


of Saraswati on the wall, cow-eyed and 

expressionless on a rock in the forest. 
She bowed to it slightly in her heart, telling 
herself. that no one ever stopped learning. In 
front of her was a curtain of soiled lace. When 
the candidate had entered and sat down with 
his back to it, she, was supposed to glide in 
demurely through its folds..She amused her- 
self by practising various entries. How precise- 
ly would she steal upon his senses? With the 
hesitant cough, the carefully exaggerated rustle 
of bangles and silks, or with the lilting voice 
like clear spring water, delightfully offering 
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=» s ium’ height and 
A 55 He was of medium 
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: NR t 
him a glass of fruit juice? She would stand at 
the O unconscious of ‘his presence, O 
ing out at her dreams. bedraggled like us 
zinnias. Then she would turn around, impe 
by'an unseen force and, with a cry of ardour, 
hurl. herself at her destiny. 


e llent indeed!” the mellow voice sal 
“The back WS is decidedly auspicious. 


i d around, so 
She whirled rather than turne 0 
disconcerted that she forgot. even Вер NS 
kar. “How, dare you speak to me like A 
chided him hotly. ' 


t. He had a sleek skin, Cerro oiled. 
is dhoti was of the very d : ПЕШ 
M UE homespun, and his pinid ДА 
pers made of butter-soft leather Ша, моц, 
have done credit to the most: select јаса 
handbags. He was dressed.to an image Г оя 
fied frugality that must have cost him ¢ i 
fortune. to imitate. 


"Excellent," he repeated, unperturbed, Yos 
have dulcet tones to add to a classical figure. 


It seems probable that you can bless a house- 
hold with good fortune." 


“Who on earth do you think you're suppos- 
ed to be?" she demanded. 


“No one on earth," he corrected her. “I am 
named after Kubera, god of riches." 


"I suppose you're disgustingly wealthy like 
your namesake." 


He patted his chest complacently. "Let us 
say that I ат not entirely without means." 


*Money isn't a substitute for manners." She 
reproved herself at once for having said that. 
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But there was something about the man that 
made her sententious. 


He looked at her approvingly. "Your anger, 
too, is excellent. I expect my future wife to be 
a woman of spirit. In principle I find you 
satisfactory. Consequently let us get down to 
business. You are related to the Nellore Nara- 
yanans?” 


«Гуе never had anything to do with them.” 


“Indeed. That is unfortunate. In that case 
perhaps the Vellore Vaidyanathans? 


"I've never known anyone whom you could 
possibly meet.” 


“Excellent,” he beamed. “A lady without 
тъ If you've no relatives so much the 
better. I shan't have to pay for their upkeep 
and for idiot sons who can't take college deg- 
rees. I’m completely against this dowry, pedi- 
gree business. My policy has always been to 
take people on their merits. Character and sub- 
stance are what I demand in my consort, 
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SYNOPSIS. 


"That's liberal of you," she said. “I: simply 


can't stand you, so I'd love to know whom I am 
throwing out." 


t “That is a question which always answers 
itself." 


He looked at her in a way that compelled 
her to look back. He was several years older 
than herself, a man who had beaten his own 
road through life and then smoothed the con- 
sequences carefully out of his skin. His face 
was square, his expression impassive and con- 
fident, withdrawn and dominating, a nice com- 
bination of the bludgeon and the Buddha. She 
was haunted by that face. She hadn't just seen 
it before. She felt she had always been seeing 
it. And yet she couldn't remember to whom 
the face belonged. 


. “Don’t be disturbed," he said. “You think 
you have met me already. You have, and so 
have tens of thousands of others." 


*You're not a politician?" she enquired 
desperately. 


He flicked the unseemly question off his 


shirt. “Obviously not. I am a man of taste. 


But some politicians owe their well-being to 
me." 


"Then you must be a financier." 

“My dear girl, what is the point of this 
catechism? You remember me because you can- 
not avoid me. You've always known me because 
you're destined to share life with me." He rose 
from his seat and moved forward purposefully. 
She backed into a corner, her eyes blazing, 


"If you dare to touch me, T'U scream." 


He was genuinely surprised. “Why should I 
need to touch you? There is a certain decorum 


Sm ™ 


Ме 


in these matters. Apparently you've forgotten 
that in America." 


"I detest you. I stamp on the thought of 
marrying you." 

*[ approve of you and your family will ap- 
prove of me. The rest does not matter. Your 
hostilities will dissolve in our identity of inter- 
ests. You are everything I have looked for in 
a wife. Sophisticated and vet unspoilt, Vivid 
and yet not blatant. Your figure can do justice 
to the finest of silks. Your skin is softer than 
the most exquisite powder, Your magnificent 
eyes would market oceans of lotions. And your 
hair! What can one say of your hair? It is your 
benediction, the very richness of darkness—' 


“I know you now," she cried out, her eyes 
widening. “I know where I've seen you, why 
I can't forget. It isn't true, tell me it isn't true. 

She sank dizzily into the nearest chair, He 
produced a bottle of smelling-salts and waved 
it under her nose. She pushed it away, angrily. 


“Must you even have your wretched pie 
ture on that?” ; 
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Heaven to introduce the theme of the play. 
Asides, soliloquies, monologues and choru- 
ses were frequently used. A soliloquy was 
considered a rare moment for an actor 
to display his art. Walking across the 
stage, up and down, diagonally and cross- 


9 | ~“@ wise, he spoke his lines, thinking aloud, 


directly addressing the audience. 


The act generally ended in a tableau, 
A full description of its composition, the 
grouping and the positions of the differ- 
ent players was given in the text. The 
Radha and Krishna legends depicted in 
miniatures in Rajput and other styles, and 
in temple murals, provided the composi- 
tion for tableaux on these themes. Some- 
times, at the curtain call, the expert direc- 
tor rearranged the tableau in a split se- 
cond and offered a variant. A tableau 
was also permissible in the middle of a 
scene, buf only on very rare and Special 
occa~ sus. When Narasimha, the Һа] тап 
-dif-lion god, appears out of the pillar to 
save the child-saint Prahlada and kill the 
demon king Hiranyakashipu, the royal 
court assembly is stunned. The lion-headéd 
Eod stands with his claws upraised. The 
scene would turn immediately into a 
tableau and there would be thunderous 


applause. Such scenes were pictorially 
very effective. 


In the auditorium of the Parsi com- 
panies, the City Magistrate watched the 
Show from a privileged position. If he was 
late, the performance awaited his august 
arrival. Women sat apart on one side and 
men on the other, as in temple gatherings. 
In the more fashionable city theatres, res- 
pectable ladies sat behind a gauze curtain, 


Zewhich was pulled aside when the show 
Wstarted. As soon as a scene ended, a man 


ran along pulling the curtain to hide the 
ladies. 


EXTRAVAGANT MELODRAMAS 


The play started at ten o'clock and 
lasted until dawn, moving from comedy to 
tragedy, from pathos to farce, from songs 
to the rattle of swords, all interspersed 
with moral lessons and rhyming epigrams. 
In these extravagant melodramas, full of 
blood and tears, there ran a comedy sub- 
plot. These comic interludes have been 
unmatched in contemporary Hindi drama 
for their droll humour and realism. This 


amulti-purpose, many-faced drama fed the 


needs of the people. 


While the main play was acted against 
elaborate sets, the comedy was performed 
against the background of a painted cur- 
tain. The comedy characters were general- 
ly a petulant servant, an old miser, a de- 
mure daughter, a saucy shrew of a wife, 
a dominating mother and a rebellious rake 
Of a son. Love-affairs of a lewd nature, 
normally forbidden by prudes, broke 
through in these comedies. In their gags, 
punch-lines, comic situations, lewd refer- 
ences and mocking caricatures of misers 
and cuckolds, they remind one of Moliere's 


2-7 Plays and of the commedia dell'arte. 


Music was the chief concern of the 
Playgoer. If the play was poor, the publie 
came to see its favourite actor in a paru- 
cular scene or song. Once, in a роды Шо 
of Sati Manjari, Master Nisar, the well 
publicised star singer who played the 
eroine, did not appear because he was 


üL The public started booing and cat- 
calling. He had to be brought from home 
on a stretcher and produced on the stage to 
sing. He was forced to sing encores of the 
same song eleven times. 


The opening chorus was always set 
to a classical melody. The duets of hero 
and heroine were a mixture of the classi- 
cal and the folk styles, with a dash of cur- 
rent popular tunes. The duets of the come- 
dian and his wench were dazzling non- 
sense in a snappy, fast, trippling rhythm, 
with a great deal of clowning and tumb- 
ling. The entry of the comic hero—for ex- 
ample, Munva, the clown servant in Agha 
Hashar's Khawab-e-Hasti—was signalled 
by the rhythm of the tabla. The duets of 
the hero and the heroine were romantic, 
sentimental Comic duets had echoes of 
the songs of the clowns and tumblers of 
pre-World War I London. Music, in the 
Scencs of murder, bloodshed or precarious 
escave from a palace balcony, followed the 
pop'lar Western horror tunes. 


An actor in the Parsi theatrical com- 
panies was required to know singing, 
dancing, music, acrobatics and fencing and 
to possess a good physical bearing. Great 
stress was laid on voice training. In audit- 
oriums with bad acoustics packed with 
two thousand people, in improvised halls 
made of tin sheets and straw mats, some- 
times without any roof, the actor's voice 
reached the farthest spectator as the ap- 
plause came from the galleries. 


The actors impersonating females 
rew long hair, since wigs were not in 
ae A group of teen-age boys appear- 
ed as dancing girls in court scenes. Some- 
times there were thirty-six in a company 
and they worked in three mss ae 

s paid from Rs. 500 to Rs. 700 
EROR ҮС when wheat was sold for 
30 kilos a rupee. The extras were paid 
Rs. 30-40 a month. There were aan: two 

| i ma 

f alternative actors for tne 

Soles. This was not only to give rest to the 
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chief actors, but also to ensure the hold of 
the producer on the players, who might 
choose to be difficult and threaten to sabo- 
tage the show. A good company generally 
had 100 to 150 Members, excluding the 
establishment staff, and a whole troupe of 
gate-keepers and back-stage workers. They 
toured towns and cities like a huge circus, 
with truckloads of scenery and properties. 


The actors specialised in particular 
roles and scenes. Some portrayals—for ex- 
ample, Agha Mahmud’s Bilwa Mangal, 
Miss Gauhar’s Draupadi and Chintamani 
(the courtesan turned saint), Rahim 
Bakhsh’s Fazita (the comic villain), Bhag- 
wan Das's Krishna, and Master Nisar's 
Uttara (the noble heroine of the Maha- 
bharata)—were as famous as Lawrence 
Olivier's Richard III and John Gielgud's 
Hamlet today. Bhagwan Das playing Lord 
Krishna had a following of millions. Fa- 
mous heroines of this period were Sharifa 
and the bewitching Miss Gauhar, star 


actress whom every theatre-lover looked 
forward to seeing. 


WELL-ADVERTISED ARRIVAL 


These companies visited towns where 
people had never before seen footlights 
and a proscenium stage. They advertised 
their shows with the help of bullock-carts, 
as even today such carts carrying film 
posters trundle through small towns. 
Clowns—the most ancient theatrical char- 
acters of the world—stood in the cart, 
fooling and barking through horns. Their 
visits to both towns and cities were anxi- 
ously awaited. Audiences compared the 
effectiveness of the acting, the spectacle 
and the songs and plays of the different 
companies. 


The role of the Parsi theatre in the 
history of the Indian drama has often 
been dismissed as something brash and 
vulgar, and it is mocked at by the super- 
cilious modern critic. But a deeper analy- 
sis and study of the times show how much 
valuable service the Parsi companies did 
in popularising dramatic performances. 
The New Alfred Theatrical Company, 
with its director, Sohrabji Ogra, flourished 
up to the late 1920s. The Old Alfred Com- 
pany was a revival of the first Alfred The- 
atrical Company, which had splintered 
into seven different groups, all owned by 
Parsis. The Corinthian Theatre later 
changed its name to Madan Theatres Ltd., 
and had as its star attraction a large num- 
ber of female artistes—mainly courtesans 
and singing girls, who at first afforded 
the only available feminine talent. The 
Alexandra Company, founded by the twin 
brothers Mohammed Seth and Habib Seth, 
rose to glittering heights in the ‘twenties, 
with the greatest number then seen of 
dancing girls. 


The first impact of the West on In- 
dian theatrical forms is visible in the 
Parsi theatre, These companies, routed 
out of existence in the ‘twenties and com- 
pletely annihilated by the talking cinema 
in the ‘thirties, were replaced by amateur 
clubs, which présented feeble and anae- 
mic short plays in Hindi. The Parsi thea- 
tre had showmanship and a sense of the 
dramatic. No regional theatre could es- 
cape the impact of its spectacular produc- 
tions. 
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HIS year the thoughts of 

Germans are occupied 

with the centenary cele- 
brations of Ger hart Haupt- 
mann, who was born in Silesia 
on November 15, 1862. Unlike 
Thomas Mann, who was the son 
of an aristocrat, Gerhart 
Hauptmann came from a hum- 
ble weaver's family, which had 
to struggle to make both ends 
meet. His grandfather had first 
risen from à lowly hired hand 
to a waiter and then to an inn- 
keeper. He and his son (Ger- 
hart's father) later developed 
the inn into a reputable hotel 
in Obersalzbrunn. 


Gerhart Hauptmann's writ- 
ings deal with people strong, 
natural and passionate. It is 
not sublime feelings that 
pervade his works, but the 
strong heartbeat of the com- 
mon folk. Germany's rise from 
pre-industrial poverty and ser- 
vitude, from social inequality 
to a modern well-balanced so- 
ciety, correctly represents the 
leading theme of Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s writings. 


The play which established 
Hauptmann’s reputation is Vor 
Sonnenaufgang (Before Sun- 
rise). Its stage performance, in 
1889, was a theatre scandal 
comparable only with that of 
the first performance of Victor 
Hugo's Hernani or Richard 
Wagner's Tannhauser. 


EVERYDAY LANGUAGE 


Contemporary theatre was 
conventional; it flourished on 
hollow rhetoric and false pa- 
thos. This young and unknown 
dramatist shocked it with his 
use of everyday language, and 
an almost naturalistic portrayal 
of some truths about poor mi- 
serable common folks. The 
flabbergasted spectators of a 
literary and lively Berlin wit- 
nessed this dull tragedy of a 
Silesian village caught in the 
transition to industrialisation. 
The noise grew from act to act. 
With whistles and boots, they 
wanted to stamp the play down. 
To crown a tumultuous end, 
thanks were offered by the wri- 
ter, a serious, slim young man 
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with the writings of Thornton 
Wilder, Claudel and Eliot, his 
fantasies, 
fahrt 
and Versunkene Glocke (The 
Sunken Bell), can be rightly А 
considered earlier examples ot. VM a 
Expressionism. 


Hanneles Himmel- 
(Hannele's Ascension) 


The first performance of Die 


m Ratten (The Rats) was as 


A PROFILE 


with a highly intellectual face 
and well-cut suit. 

Only Theodore Fontane, one 
of the most famous theatre cri- 
tics and journalists of the time, 
recognised the genius in Haupt- 
mann and wrote of him: “This 
is your day, your hour. The new 
play begins. You are leading 
the round. It is your turn.” 

Fontane was right. Haupt- 
mann helped Naturalism to 
break its way through. His pur- 
pose was to fill the spoken word 
with a new meaning. Three 
years after the “scandal”, he 
surprised the German theatre 
with the tragedy, Die Weber 
(The Weavers). In this, he not 
only posed a social problem, 
but also provided a solution. 


All the later accusing pieces 
of world literature pale into 
insignificance before Haupt- 
mann’s “Weavers”. The social 


problem and its solution appear 
suffused with bright humanity, 
and not subordinated to the 
meaningless class struggle. 
Here one finds not only an ac- 
cusation but also an interpreta- 
tion of the future. The end is 
certain and uncertain as in а 
dream. Would new times come? 
Or would there be a revival of 
the old? 


In the next ten years, Ger- 
hart Hauptmann presented a 
large number of powerful plays 
to the world stage. In these he 
discarded the narrow limita- 
tions imposed by contemporary 
trends in playwriting. For ex- 
ample, we have his Der Biber- 
pelz (The Beaver’s Coat), 
which, after Lessing’s Minna 
von Barnhelm and Kleist’s Der 
Zerbrochene Krug (The Brok- 
en Jug), is the third great Ger- 
man comedy. When compared 
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much of a failure as Haupt- 
mann's very first work, and 
only a later film adaptation 
showed its worth as a dramatic 
masterpiece. Hauptmann’s nar- 
rative art is as fruitful as his 
dramas, though even today the 


avenues of its adaptations have . 


not been fully explored. His 
Jater dramas try to interpret 
the tragedy of the son of Atreus 
in a tetralogy: Iphigenie in Del- 
phi, Iphigenie in Aulis, Aga- 
memnons Tod (Agamemnon's 
Death) and Elektra. 


FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY 


A. picture has come down to 
us of the fiftieth birthday of 
Hauptmann. Remote from the 
official machinery of the Gov- 
ernment and the Emperor, far 
from the ruling class, intellec- 
tual Germany flocked around 


this slender, thoughtful-looking fe 


man in a hotel in Berlin. Its 
representatives included un- 
crowned theatre king Max 
Reinhardt, painter Liebermann, 
and the elite of Berlin Uni- 
versity. 
Another picture from Haupt- 
mann’s life is, in contrast, more 
tragic but in no way less boun 
up with the destiny of the 
Germans. On the night of the 
13th and the 14th of February, 
1945, the playwright witnessed 
the almost com ple 
truction of Dresden, his belov- 
ed city, in a heavy pombard- 
ment, But the personal tragedy 
of the man was not complete 
yet. Russian soldiers drove n! 
out of his house in 
dorf, in Silesia. On the 
old of death—which € 
him away on June 6, 
hospital nurse found h 
strangely detached moo 
a Bible text: “.. whe was 
up into paradise, 
speakable words, whic 
lawful for a man to utter: 
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SYNOPSIS 


To the remote village of Mudalur has come Pr: 
wife Lakshmi and young son Gopal to spend their 
Hillview. The proféssor is the very sustenance of 
of employment to its inhabitants. At Hillview he rec 
come to seek the hand of his daughter Nalini in answ: 
the matrimonial columns of a leading newspaper. This young ma 
and Lakshmi takes an intense dislike to him. 

Meanwhile Nalini is returning to India after three 
versity, New York. She is returning home, 
refashioned by the liberating influence o 
she meets Kalyanasundaram who is gath 
marriages. “Beautiful Marriage", that is 
destined for Mudalur and turns out to b 
lini. The two together come to Hillview. 


RA 


ofessor Sambasivan with his 
annual holiday in their villa 
the village and the provider 
eives Satyamurti who has 
er to an advertisement in 
n is an orphan 


years at Columbia Uni- 
but to a new self for she has been 
f the West. On the train to Mudalur 
ering material for a book on arranged 
how his name is understood, is also 
e another candidate for the hand of Na- 
Lakshmi is glad that her daughter has 


forgotten very little. And now it is time to interview the suitors, and there are 
others, tao, besides Satyamurti and Kalyanasundaram. 


by BALACHANDRA RAJAN 


be presented in alphabetical order, the order 

of their arrival, or in their presumed order 

of desirability. Sambasivan suggested that 
age should have precedence, or alternatively 
that priority be given to him who could shoot 
an arrow farthest or plant the largest amount 
of tomatoes.in one day. Lakshmi retorted that 
her daughter was not going to be married to 
old age, brute strength, or to a budding gift 
for market gardening. The deadlock seemed 
unbreakable until Nalini suggested that he who 


I T was not clear whether the suitors should 


It happened to be Viswakarman, who had 
arrived the previous night. He had come a long 
way and lost some of himself in the process. 
His face had the frightened, unnaturally bril- 
liant look of one who by some weird negli- 
gence had been in his suit when it was sent 
fo the cleaners. He stared at Nalini with a 
-cautious, curious insolence. It was always bet- 
ter to be firm with the unknown. 


“You are,” he enquired, “no doubt a cap- 
able hussif?” 
He spat the word out with a precision that 
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He wouldn't let her add that she y 
at it, anyway. 


“You must not despise the dignite 
labour." EO 


“ГИ marry you," she retorted, “if yoy PIN 
b Os у 


mise to scrub the floor." 


“The proposal of marriage is to be 
by me only. And I must satisfy myself as 
your qualifications. A foreign degree and 
figure are not enough. I am. more CODE 
with diligence and humility." rned 


“You talk like a file," she said. “Si E 
you happen to look like one also." ideways, 


He stood up, trying hard to be dominating 


“You are extremely ill-mannered. A Brah 
min girl should strive to be like a cow. She 


should furnish the household with everything 


but impertinence.” 


She slumped her shoulders delicately ang 
looked down. He was encouraged to see the 
flower droop. A sense of sympathy glowed in 
him, mingled with satisfaction at his own stern- 
ness. 

“If you condescend to marry me,” she ask- 
ed, “you'll be able, won't you, to keep us from 
starvation?” 


He smiled reassuringly. "I am a journalist, 


India is on the verge of great achievements, . 


Vigorous pens will be needed to announce 
them." 


"A journalist! iow unusual! How much 
more original than being a teacher or lawyer." 


He buttoned his coat in an effort to look 
successful. It was his father's coat unfortunate- 
ly. and he remained some distance from the 
buttons. 


"I am not simply a reporter but a master 
of style. In fact I am a master of many styles. 
When I was a child I wrote like Middleton 
Murry. I have successfully imitated all the 
Nobel Prize winners. I am now maturing from 
early to late Eliot." 


For a moment she was startled. She was: 
back in the study, seeing herself three years 


before, watching the destruction of her proud- | 


est efforts at mimicry. 


“How wonderful it would be," she sug-- 


gested, “if you were to write like yourself." 


He reared back, surprised. “It is impossi- 
ble. Iam only a novice. Before I can say any- 
thing I have to master all masters." 


"Don't you ever hear the sound of your 
own voice?" 


"Often," he said candidly. "I seem to hear 
nothing else." 


"Then why don't you use it to say what's 
on your own mind?" 
nceal his em- 
to the minds 
Rabindra- 
then first 


He smiled superciliously to co 
barrassment. "First I must enter in 


She wished she could teach him what 5 
herself had learnt. But she obviously ХЕТ i) 
meant to succeed as a teacher. She {пе 
convince him by a different approach. 
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whose figure was not wholly dissimilar to a 
laddoo, rewarded him with an unsympathetic 
glare., He was relieved when the coffee was 

served in silver tumblers. It was grown on the 

estate, he pointed out proudly, omitting to add 
that the guests were about to consume a whole 
year's produce. 


The meal over, Lakshmi was anxious to 
press on with the interviews. She had been 
more hospitable than was necessary, and it was 
time to conclude the affair and to send her 
guests packing. The response to the advertise- 
ment had inflamed her expectations. If this was 
the reaction in Mudalur, what could it not be 
in a popular place like Madurai, given a text 
which was less insanely drafted and which 
emphasised more specifically the qualities of 
her daughter? Instead of five applicants there 
would be five thousand; and instead of a col- 
lection of d саке there would be пог- 
mal men with more than normally prospero 
fathers. As she thought of the pectin Mo ot 
suitors breaking down the iron gates of her 
rented house, of the extra trains that would 
.have to be run in to Madurai, and of the po- 
lice constables on their stampeding horses, 
mopping their brows and pleading for transfer 
to Tiruchi, the conviction burned and leaped 
in Lakshmi's heart that this was the only way 
to spend a vacation. It was enough to atone for 
thirty-two wasted years. She was eager to re- 
deem everything, to abandon her past to the 
mud, to hasten down to civilisation and the 
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rose dust of the plains. But Sambasivan struck 
one of his infuriating postures. He was the 
sustenance of Mudalur, he declared. It ill be- 
hoved him to let his people down. He was their 
salvation, the root of their prosperity and the 
asoka tree that blossomed over their heads. He 
would not deviate from his responsibilities even 
to marry his priceless pearl of a daughter. Mak- 
ing this proclamation gave him a gratifying 
sense of moral dignity and mentally added in- 
ches to his height. By declaring his daughter ud 
be priceless, he had. made the tasks of аш 
even more onerous, and thereby increased his 
own nobility in performing them. Lakshmi pees 
soned with him for nearly five mints а 
then upbraided him for an hour and a how: 
Sambasivan mounted the black stone punt ү 
front of the sun-dial, partly in self-de ence, 
but also to deliver a three-hour sermon om 59 
lence as the most eminent of womanly V hie 
This he would undoubtedly have done $ jM 
rain had not catastrophically UU 
then it was becoming dark and the lig о 
put on a display that was truly fere 
was an evil omen, everyone agreed. те ааа 
vens were obviously warning someone, u SMS 
felt that the other was the culprit. At аула 
there was по point in going anywhere ез 
into the innermost depths of Hillview. 


i i indows, the 
While the rain lashed at the win 
night Aes down in a crushing envelopment 
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that stifled every star, It lay on one's thoughts 
with a demana weight of emptiness. ‘One 
tried to force one’s mind away from its ques- 
onmes only to be drawn more surely into its 

epths. Nalini opened her eyes against the 
vaguely singing darkness, through which the 
rain beat in the irregular drumming of a me- 
mory, a fear pushing its way into the senses 
that would not receive it, Had she come home 
only to the trap of growing old? There were 
many roads to emptiness, But they all began 
at the sacred fire of marriage when the bride- 
groom was dissuaded from his journey to Kashi 
only to lead the bride to a different death. She 
thought of the different ways of extinction, of 
the way of duty, of Gane CHO upheld with 
pride and fortitude till the house filled gra- 
dually with children and one could ebb away 
into the strength of their growth. Then there 
was the more prosperous form of dying, de- 
vouring jalebis and screaming at many ser- 
vants, till the thickening waistline turned one 
to the penance of social work and the stab of 
pain let in the light of religion. There was the 
imported alternative of romantic love. She 
snuggled up to the thought, trying to swoon 
in front of it, but the night took it and wound 
it around her instead, making it only into a 
pleasant suffocation. 


The morning would come and the 
death. could not be repeated. Satyamurti's 
face implored her from the shadows, the 
eyes flinching back, the note thrusting for- 
ward like a defensive rampart. Should she pity 
him, pour her generosity into him, drive him 
into a frenzy of achievement? She pricked a 
pin into the darkness and pulled out a voice 
from the crowd. It was the nine hundred and 
eleventh answer to her marriage advertise- 
ment. A voice unattached to a person. She 
would see the face only on the night of her 
wedding, not the eyes she would look into 
during the ceremony itself, but the other face 
after the presents had been put away and the 
shy student had turned into the caged animal. 
She might yoke herself, she thought, to any 
body and the excess of the first moments, whe- 
ther love or disgust, would subside eventually 
into the same resignation. But she herself 
would be intact. However much given, she 
would remain apart. 


Almost angrily she brushed away the fas- 
cination of those thoughts that lay so close to 
her lips. The night seemed to be in her lungs 
now, So that in fighting it off she shared its 
darkness. She could make the pattern, she re- 
minded herself, and not simply preserve her 
identity in it. She could choose her own life 
and not simply choose her smile when she 
looked up into the doomed, demanding face, 
forsaken and avid, of the life that was given. 
She spoke her convictions gently to the night 


'and in her imagination the hills held it, remind- 


ing her how they, too, had been softened into 
submission by the everlasting tryst of cloud and 
rain. 


Where was she to find the appropriate fate, 
the right incompleteness to welcome, to cherish 
into the other half of her image? By advertise- 
ment, by the conjunction of stars, or by the 
right combination of pedigree and perfor- 
mance? Would she find the inclusive formula 
in the exclusive club, mixing inferior Scotch 
with apish English, the hollow man with the 
obsequious voice who in five years' time would 
be suddenly stuffed with Indianness? Should 
she choose the patriot who had suffered for the 
dream and seen it realised and who now ac- 
cepted the benefits of freedom from. the same 
brown masters who had once put him in jail? 
Perhaps she should not marry at all but join 
the Foreign Service, where every ambassador's 
brief-case would be her handbag. 


LJ • e 
R forebodings slithered away as the dawn 
E Bees open the night, washing out the 
emptiness while the rain struck at her mind in 
the monotonous, consoling drumming of nor- 
mality. She unglued her eyelids and opened 
her thoughts reluctantly to the day's dazzlings. 
When the water slapped at her SAONE 
ed off, but there were fal lights 
nes es Se she could not extinguish. She 
fried to make her discontent more precise, pic- 
firing herself reproachfully descending a ma- 
jestic marble stairway, while hee Nie ы ae 
ai e the foot of it, w 
guilty sce аа she stumbled out of her 
circle disconcerted to Sno Be BEER а } hes 
pouring coffee in ) as 
seek pouring сопе enough of interviews, she 
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said; in her resentment she was certain at least 
of that. A girl had the right to make up her 
own mind, she added, the words following 
almost automatically and sounding absurd as 
soon as they were detached from her. 


. "But, of course, you're free," said Samba- 
Sivan, puzzled. *You can choose anyone who 
is fit to be chosen." 


"There'll be at least two thousand of them," 
promised Lakshmi. "The marriage season be- 
gins in April, so that comes to six every day 
for the next ten months, excluding Deepavali 
and Tamil New Year. So why grumble about 
a mere three people yesterday? You're out of 
condition, that’s what you are, poor girl. You've 
lived too long among labour-saving gadgets." 


Nalini subsided delicately on to her plank, 


simmering over the coffee which her mother 
offered her. 


"It's immoral,” she protested, “to interview 


people whom you have no intention of marry- 
ing." 


"What's immoral about trying to get your 
eye in? They came here of their own free will, 
didn't they? So you can't argue that they don't 
deserve it. Besides, they've eaten enough to 
make themselves useful." 


. "Nalini's ideas are different now," Samba- 
sivan proclaimed. He was ponderous even in 
his teasing. "She believes in true love like a 
gong in the heart. Somewhere in India her 
soul-mate awaits her. He reads no advertise- 


ments. He cau be found only by the eternal 
pilgrim.” 


“How ravishing,” chortled Lakshmi. “Do tell 
me all about him, Nalini dear! Is he like one 
of our ancient epic heroes, tall as a sala tree, 
with eyes red at the corners and long arms like 
snakes? Is his skin like beaten gold or melted 
butter? Do tell me so that I can find some- 
thing superior." 


"He's an artist,” said Sambasivan. “One of 
those emancipated chaps. With an inherited 
house and a hired clique to applaud him. He 
falls in and out of love between the courses of 
a fifty-course dinner. He's suffered so little for 
his convictions that he's lost them." 


Nalini sipped her coffee and smiled back. 
It was the best face she could put on her dis- 
comfiture. They were too fond of her to be 
overbearing, but the bantering pin-pricks were 
meant to make it clear that happiness lay only 
in intelligent submissiveness (reconciliation, 
they would have preferred to call it), and that 
to dream of escaping was only childish petu- 
lance. She found herself stiffened instinctively 
by the thought. If that was her fate she would 
let her fate flow over her. There was a flame 
of personality that could not be extinguished. 


What was the point of having been in the 
West, she wondered. One came back eventually 
to the sacrifice. Year after year millions of peo- 
ple like her, with henna-red feet and garments 
of gold tissue, would circle devoutly the flame 
and ordeal of marriage. Little by little the 
storm would break one open. The procession of 
clouds across the greying hills would flood dis- 

assionately into one's mind, pushing it down 
into annihilation, quietening it insistently into 
its final darkness. One kept one's identity, 
maintained one's defences, and if one was well 
taught the struggle was only longer, the pain 
of acceptance more drawn out and acute. Her 
hands reached out and she had to take them 
back hurriedly, realising that she was warming 
herself in front of an imaginary fire. She sensed 
that her smile was unaltered. Her feelings had 
already learned how to retreat from her face. 


She shrugged her shoulders and the mood 
disappeared. It was no more than that, өшү а 
passing sombreness. But it slipped into her 
feelings unannounced, pervading them with the 
slow rot of its colour, and the time might come 
when it would no longer be foreign. 


"I'm ready," she said, with a gaiety meant 
partly to reassure herself, “Ready to go on 
with the show." 


*Don't take it seriously," Lakshmi advised 
her. That's what's tiring you out, Live away 
irom your skin, it's the secret of all happi- 
ness." 


(Next Instalment: August 5) 
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Animal Adventure 


we COMPANY (Heinemann, 
21s), edited by Eric Duthie, 
js made up of forty wild- and cap- 
tive-animal vignettes by well- 
known writers, naturalists and 
hunters. Some of these are period 
pieces (such as "The Muckle Hart 
of Ben More”, by Charles St. John, 
and Paul du Chaillu’s early gorilla 
adventures), and some are among 
the most delightful reports of ani- 
mal encounters of the recent past 
= Baroness Blixen’s story of her 
escaped pet gazelle which did not 
die but, instead, got married, Ga- 
vin Maxwell's account of his very 
own otter, Gerald Durrell’s “The 
Typhlops in Disguise”, and Joy 
Adamson's evocative recollection 
of the first unaided, grand kill of 
her lioness Elsa. There are some 
quite scientific but no less fasci- 
nating bits of natural history, by 
Konrad Lorenz, W. H. Hudson, 
Fabre and Wolfgang Kohler, and 
both Henry Williamson and Rich- 
sard Jefferies are here. 


In short, seeking the best and 
not merely -the most obscure for 
.M his collection, Mr. Duthie has chos- 
E en from widely-read animal ad- 

) venture and nature writers—only 
six of the selections were new to 


pub- Н ` this reviewer, among them an un- 
lud- sent letter to The Times by Mal- 
tries, . colm MacDonald in parody of Ne- 
gion, ville Chamberlain, This is a quite 
and representative and very delightful 

thors collection, offering the reader ex- 
such cellent. value for his money—but 
Leir one could wish that India (surely 
ntel- the home of some of the most 
ison- thrilling and touching of animal 
encounters of all time) had been 

now better represented. Since the com- 

"om piler has not limited himself to the 
'end- і past decade ог two (ће golden age 
Н. of Indian shikar and animal books 
s had was somewhat earlier) one might 


uent justifiably expect to find writers 
lies А. Ay like Sanderson, Forsyth, "Eha", 
\ $ Sterndale and even Kipling. Only 


pem _two picce represent India here, 
ns b one, the story of a shikar elephant 
thes that ran amok, by :Col Kesri 
1 the Ё Singh, that never rises above nar- 
S 1 rative -prosiness, and the other, 
MAE 3 Jim Corbett's account of the end 
b 0 of the Chowgarh tigress, by no 
оу$,. means the best by this great man- 
23e d eater, slayer and raconteur. 


,me-. | 
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Cliche Novel 


| 
f 
con- | “UDE” hands, "vicious" em- 
pona 5 | braces, "leerin g” money” 
vep lenders; Bengali wives who, Ogo 
some | their. husbands indiscriminately, 
I 


orary we jy uncontrollable” sobs and “trick- 
fling” tears, "his hungry mouth 
parting her lips and his hands 


ung 
г fora 
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PLAYWRIGHT Noel Coward 

with Elaine Stritch, leading 

lady of Sail Away, 4 musica 
he specially wrote for her. 
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m nou Ng passionately. over her 
AP 1 gloomy” slums afd "bru- 
bunch of cliches ba nS 
Коран novel, Red Hibieus Бет 

: 6.50)! Indo-Anglian fiction will 


remain i 
Тыа in adolescent doldrums if 


as is "beautiful, vivaciou 

pine кып ', full of "soft UE 
pinu .wants to marry only | 

x z ove. Nirmal Chatterjee is an N / 

ndian Air Force Officer—“hand- 

zome allant, debonair”, engaged As 2 
to ап Anglo-Indian girl, but hav- 
ing a fling with a “fresh, young 
flower" (Sita), Santosh Bose, 


whom she lovelessly marri ae = 
Nirmal jilts her, ia азана 
English іп а Government College 
—and, poor man, has a mother 2 25 


um, “keeps a perpetual eye on 
There are indigenous tourist / x 
paraphernalia—political proce s- | 
sions, sadhus, Durga Pujas, ac- 
counts of weddings, menials. There 
is a lot of misinformation about 
pujas and caste-marks. The pub- 
lishers should have realised that 
this could be misinterpreted by 
some as being offensive. 


Mrs. Sengupta, however, is full 
of the milk of human kindness. 
Her novel is a model of harmless 
obviousness. “God is good, Beti,” 
says Rasmi to her daughter, Chok- 
ri—a point of view one endorses, 
wishing, however, that His good- 
ness included the prevention of 
the publication of cliche novels. 


PEL: 


For The Young 


AS Flying Doctor” books of 
L New Zealand-born writer 
Michale Noonan give promise of 
growing into one of those hardy 
series of adventure books for boys 
and girls. The Flying Doctor on the 
Great Barrier Reef (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 15s.) has an impressive 
quota of built-in ingredients for a 
series of cliff-hanging perils: a 
clean-limbed doctor who has just 
joined the Flying Doctor service, 
a villain, crafty as they come and 
equipped with his own plane for 
offence and defence, savages, Voo- 
doo, dogs, whales, poisonous fish- 
es and even a full-scale blizzard, 
just to round things off. The young 
doctor goes on bumping merrily 
from one crisis to another, just 


managing to keep one jump ahead | When it's time for new tyres, specify Firestone and 
get these TOP VALUES for your MONEY ! 


of the villain and his gang, and 
the result is a book of adventures 
such as would.delight the hearts of 


the young. 


On Fire-arms 


НЕ Art of the Gunmaker, by 
`7. Е Hayward (Barrie and 
Rockliff, 70s.), is the sort of ele- 
gantly produced book that one 
only comes across In reference 
n private collections 
—rich, profusely illustrated, hand- 
d. It is also an ine 
ing and informative book. T. 
Hayward, who is a well-known 
"authority on fire-arms, writes with 
special fondness about the tech- 
niques of ornamentation. This S 
the first, of two volumes aud 
covers a period of a hundred an 
sixty years from 1500, when fire- 
arms had just emerged as pomen 
what crudely fashioned and po 
very reliable instruments, to on 
when the had become more 
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CHAMPION AGAIN. Rod Laver, with his facile victory o 
men's singles final at Wimbledon, is now three q 
winning in a single season all the four major amate 


SPORTFOLIO 


This Most Strange Wimbledon! 


EADS have rolled on Wim- 

bledon's famous courts in 

the past, but seldom with 

such startling rapidity as 
was -witnessed during the Cham- 
pionships concluded recently at 
the All-England Club. Form went 
by the board, there were shocks 
galore and, almost throughout the 
fortnight that the famous tennis 
tournament lasted, there were 
ominous rumblings heard on one 
court or another. And they say 
that cricket is known for its glori- 
ous uncertainty. 


The first and the biggest upset 
of the competition came when, be- 
fore a packed Centre Court, 18- 
year-old Billie Jean Moffitt 
(U.S.A.) lowered the colours of 
the odds-on favourite, Margaret 
Smith (Australia). Never before, 
in the long history of this famous 
festival, has a top seed been top- 
pled in this manner. More than 
one enthusiast went to the extent 
of rubbing his eyes to make sure 
that he was not dreaming. 


Margaret's sensational defeat 
seemed to have started a chain re- 
action, for the very next day the 
comparatively unknown Michael 
Hann (Britain) eliminated 
“Chuck” McKinley (U.S.A.), last 
year's runner-u and that, too, in 
straight sets, е . shock waves 
created by this devastating defeat 
must have been felt all the way 
across the Atlantic. 


A still bigger surprise was hap- 

ily averted when the No. 2 seed, 

oy Emerson (Australia), after 
being two sets down at 13-15, 4-8, 
pulled up his socks to beat Wilhelm 
Bungert (Germany) in five sets. 


It was a Britisher again who 
sprang a surprise when А. R. Mills 
defeated the fifth-seeded seasoned 
campaigner, Nicola Pietrangeli. 


notchers 
were two distinct notes o 
tune. And both of them came early 
in the competition. Indi 
nathan Krishnan and Aust 
Roy Emerson had to retire from 
the singles owing to injuries sus- 
tained earlier in the game. 


But, amidst all this stress and 
strain of stormy happenings, amid- 
st all this rack and ruin, one man 
stood firm—Rod Laver, of Austra- 
the man who had already won 


While the heads of the top- 
tumbling, 


lia, 


the Aus 
and was now see 


were 


UNLUCKY EXIT. India's Krishnan, who stood a good chance of 
nal this year, had to give up his bid within 
his match against Australia’s John Fraser, on 
njury sustained while engaged in a doubles 
encounter the previous afternoon. 


figuring in the fi 
twenty minutes of 
account of a leg'i 
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there 
misfor- 


a's Rama- 
ralia's 


iralian and French titles 
king the Wimble- 


d А 


. 
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ver fellow Australian Martin Mulligan in the 
uarters of the way to achieving the "grand slam" o 
ur titles—Australian, French, Wimbledon and U.S. 


don and American crowns to com- 
plete a grand slam. 


But let us go back to the hard- 
luck stories first. With the 1961 
finalist, "Chuck" McKinley, out of 
the way early in the tournament, 
many in this country felt that this 
would at last be Krishnan's year 
—at any rate to figure in the 
final. His only serious opponent 
would have been Roy Emerson, 1n 
the semi-final. But Dame Fortune 
refused to smile on the young In- 
dian. If anything, she frowned, and 
hapless Krishnan was forced to 
concede the match to John Fraser, 


а, 


zi chinstitute. Mel 


the doctor brother of th 
champion. е 1960 


Krishnan had fallen heavil: 
previous afternoon, aurined the 
doubles match against Newcombe 
and Fletcher. Some said that he 
had torn a couple of ligaments 


in his left ankle, others affirmed ‚25 4 


that he had wrenched a bone. Yet 
despite doctor's advice to the con- 
trary, India's ace took the court 
bravely the next day, his left leg 
strapped all the way up to the 
knee. He stood discomfort and bore 
pain for almost 20 minutes, and 
then called it a day, with the score 
at 5-2 in Fraser's favour. As Krish- 
nan himself put it: "What a terri- 
ble thing to happen! I just could 
not run, and it was impossible to 
carry on. I am bitterly disappoint- 


ed." 


When later asked why he had 
not requested a postponement, 
Krishnan replied: "It would not be 
fair... It's all in the game." 


Here was a gesture of the truly 
great. Sportsmen can be found at 
any street-corner by the dozen, 
but rarely does one come across 
a sporting guy, even if one roams 
from north to south or east to 
west. What an object-lesson to the 
innumerable prima donnas of 
modern tennis! 


Yet another sad story of an un- 
usual and unexpected exit was that 


by "JAYEE" 


of Roy Emerson, second seed for 
the men's síngles. The 25-year-old 
Queenslander had to retire with a 
toe injury during his fourth round 
match against fellow Australian 
Martin Mulligan. 


Emerson had badly sprained a 
toe in his right foot during the 
men's doubles encounter the pre- 
vious afternoon. Before going on 
the court the next day, he had tak- 
en a pain-killing injection. The ef- 
fect lasted for some time, as the 
injury did not seem to worry 
Emerson much in the first set. 
But, with the pain becoming un- 
bearable and the score at one-set 
all, Emerson was forced to leave 
the court. Here was another plucky 
display, by a game and gallant 
stalwart, worthy of emulation. 


But so great is the stranglehold 
the Australians have on world 
tennis today that, despite Emer- 
son's exit, the Aussies had no few- 
er than six representatives in the 
last eight. And, of these Six, two 
were brothers—Neale and John 
Fraser—rather a rare, if not a uni- 
que family double at Wimbledon. 

uriously enough, these sons 01 
Melbourne judge, after fluctuating 
fortunes in five-set encounters 
qualified for the semi-fina s: 
Twenty-eight-year-old_ Neale e 
feated Rafael Osuna (Mexico), ae 
6-3, 6-1, 4-6, 4-6, 6-2, while mex A 
years-younger John survt 
iwo-set ECHO and rallied roun 
to beat fellow Australian 
Fletcher, 1-6, 7-9, 6-4, 6-1, 8-2- 


The nearest parallel to йг 
amazing family achievement dis 
at the turn of the present cen hers 
when the famous Doherty broit i 
were among the last four. differ- 
those days there was one. 
ence—the reigning champ! ended 
not play through, and а 
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HAT is a kiss? It is a sal i 

1 S ) alut 

with the lips. It is an intoxicant each 
one of us must have experienced. It is 


“aW 
m to be felt rather than defined, 


Biologically, a kiss is a physiologi 

tion where the most sensitive айко сер: 
of the oral region come in contact with the skin 
of the part kissed, and feel the rapture of the 
$ softness, smoothness, fluffiness and warmth of 
q that region, Anatomically, it is a juxtaposi- 
tion of two orbicularis muscles in a state of 
contraction. Physiologically, it originates from 
reflexes which are responsible for excitement 
and passion in sex-embrace. Literally, it is a 
knitting both of body and soul, and it express- 
es affection, love, respect, homage, humble- 
ness and salutation. The Greek poets have cal- 
led it "the key of paradise". There are kisses 
and kisses and, in each one of them, there is 
- а contact urge. 


What is the origin of this “universal - 
tact urge" that has been sublimated in dT 
man kiss of love? This urge began with the 
smallest and simplest of animals, the amoeba 
. belonging to the phylum, Protozoa. The amoe- 

bae come into contact, during locomotion, for 
a very short, period, give company to each 
other, and then go their way. During this sur- 
face apposition, the animals receive stimulus 
and undergo division (binary fission). Another 
example of the protozoa’ is. the paramecium 
(slipper-animalcule). It undergoes binary fis- 
sions some. three hundred times, after which 


the contact urge. When the paramecia find an 
opportunity, they fuse by their oral surfaces 
for a very short period. During this contact, 
they receive stimulus and are remvigorated to 
` such an extent that they can undergo three 
- hundred more divisions. 


-THE CONTACT URGE 


^ 7 This contact process assists rejuvenescence. 
эх. ABhese organisms come together by attraction 
FC due to some chemical substances derived from 
| ` them. Such reactions of free swimming organ- 
isms to chemical substances show that they 
produce a definite chemotactic response. (che- 
motaxis). Many protozoa form special repro- 
ductive cells—the small ‘gametes which are 
strongly attracted towards each other for con- 
|. jugation and fusion. Such movements are called 
| tactic movements. . 


The contact urge inducing living matter to 
orient itself in some static manner with regard 
ib bodies has been called stereotropism. The 
sea-worm exhibits an. interesting example. 
When the animal burrows into the sand, it 
shows the positive geotropic Urge, like plants; 
and, when it remains in contact with the walls 
of its burrow, it shows the positive stereo- 
tropic urge. Like plants, two different types of 

ropisms are also exhibited by the same ani- 
-"al—as, for example, the stalk of the hydra 
in Coelenterata, the ventral side of the starfish 


MÀ 


d in Echinodermata, are positively stereotroplc, 
d and the upper parts are negatively so. 
5 The insects in Arthropoda also exhibit the 
fz Í contact urge. They creep into. holes and cre- 
e | vices to hide themselves, This is instinctive 
10 behaviour. Biologists believe that the animals 
m try to bring, as much as possible, their body 
a surface in contact with the walls of the holes 
n. and crevices, Similarly, the earthworms in Ana 
а nelida, when. put into an aquarium, come to 
E lie at an angle calculated to bring the maxi- 
rb mum body surface in contact with the wa : 
ls; „of the aquarium. When several earthworms & 
e the same ѕресіеѕ-аге put in the aquarium, they 
by come to lie side by side, trying to secure con 
Ox lact with each other. This contact provides for 
1 ; them а soothing influence. e F 
3 T. The above examples show the exis ence C 
ЕЕ № Е contact urge in the lower animals. Bay d 
" the higher scale of life, we observe other fac 
i JW tors, over and above the simple contact urge. 
his / ouch is the mother of all senses—tangoregebr 
E ors have given birth to all receptors Mr, Bai 
D | as called the touch the alpha, and the sex- 
ers | embrace the omega, of love. He says: Tendon 
20 | ess is a pleasurable emotion, Its effect is 
aa draw human beings into mutual embrace, 
aig ence we want to clasp in our arms those when? 
a We tenderly love.” It has been demonstrated 
P 
Xd 
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it dies of senility. This. animal, too, exhibits. 
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pu cU that a gentle touch exalts the 
SE ees a ee The acts of touching 
pa ie R зе oree ing the objects are com- 


A kiss is a touch by mouth. It is the ex- 


pression of love, affection exciteme: 
A ] б n - 
аа тресе: It is the SEI doe ET 
ntiments. Kisses = 
nets TE DECI homage and humbleness. 9180 E 
ien EM ypes of kisses—the mouth kiss of lov- 
SM = tongue kiss of savages, the contact urge 
(a € lower animals—are specialised forms of 
Не generalised touch kiss of affection. This 
type of expression is also commonly observed 
ny such carnivores as dogs, cats and cubs 
i en they rub their heads against their mas- 
en and mistresses, and when they lick. They 
аке pleasure in being rubbed or petted. Simi- 
arly, the billing of birds, the caressing strokes 
of the antennae of insects or of the horns of 
snails, the love walk of the scorpions when 
the male holds the claws of the female, the 
hide-and-seek play of the male spider among 
the lady’s legs, and the intertwining of the 


trunks of elephants, are all ex! i 
Lanes БЕТ pressions of love 


The sense of touch is especially more deve- 
loped when the outer skin meets the inner skin 
(mucous membrane). The mouth forms such a 
structure, and the rapture of the kiss is to be 
achieved by this erotic touch zone. The oral re- 
gion is the most sensitive area, and that is why 
the human infants and the young ones of mon- 
keys take everything that comes into. their 
hands to the mouth. Some-infants show- affec- 
tion-for-their mother by: licking her skin. In a 
savage tribe, the mother licks her child just as 
a-cat licks her kitten or a bitch her pups. The 
mouth kiss of today is linked with the plea- 
surable associations оѓ the past, and it has now 
become sublimated into a physiological act that 
expresses feelings of love and. affection on the 
part of one person, and arouses emotional re- 
actions-in the. other... 


Kisses, according to the Romans, are to be 
classified into the following orders: 
(i) Oscula Kiss; This is the kiss of the 
soft cheek, in friendship. 
(ii) Basia Kiss: This is the kiss of the 
mouth, in affection. 
(iii) Suavia Kiss: This is the kiss of pas- 
: sion, taken between the tender and 
sweet lips. 


Apart from the above classification, ihe 
part of the body kissed has its own signifi- 
cance: 


(a) A kiss on the forehead signifies res- 
pect. 


(b) A kiss on the cheek shows affection. 


(c) A kiss on the hand denotes homage and 
tribute. 


(d) A kiss on the foot expresses humble- 
ness and reverence. 


DIFFERENT VIEWS 


ove you have a conception of the kiss- 
.es E on different parts of Ce 
but people of different countries have is er- 
ent views in the matter. For example, an 
France, the mouth kiss 15 regarded as E 
sin except between lovers. In inland А is | A 
is considered very indecent, thoug ае 
bathing in а state of nudity 1S permissible. 8 
England, the mouth kiss is an innovation, ape 
has become very common. The evolution O e 


iss i » gradual outcome of the ap- 
mou He eS which is regarded as à 


Ronee ore he primitive races. In 
i kiss amongst the pr 18 
ES Ae south Sea Islands and New Zea- 


f. s is the nose 
i m of face contact is t 
lor oS ess their feelings for 


their olfactory 
wn in West Africa— 
d in the world! 


1, The 1 
or another. spread to 


Syria. In Persia, persons of equal ranks kiss- 
ed each other on the mouth, and those of un- 
equal ranks on the cheek. In the Eastern coun- 
tries, the sniff kiss is regarded as a strange 
method of salutation. The hill tribes of India, 
in requesting a kiss, say: “Smell me.” In Ma- 
laya, to smell a person is to greet him. 


The Chinese, even today, retain the origin- 
al form of the kiss. They apply their noses to 
the soft and rosy cheeks and take a nasal in- 
spiration, as if smelling deeply a coloured 
fragrant flower. The Chinese regard the Euro- 
pean mouth kiss as a sign of vulgarism with 
a tinge of cannibalism. In Indo-China, nurses 
and mothers frighten or threaten unruly and 
obstinate children with the mouth kiss. The 
Japanese do not even have a word for kissing. 
This mode of showing affection among them is 
confined to the mother and child, with the 


father, too, being allowed to do so before the 
child begins to walk. 


The kiss was regarded as a token of mater- 
nal and sex love in the physiological life of 
primitive man. Its significance was so great 
that it was incorporated in religious cere- 
monies. Primitive osculatory rites and customs 
included the kissing of the newly-baptised, of 
the penitents, of sacred relics, of the host, and 
of the priest by the deacon. 


MODES OF SALUTATION 


The kiss of homage was held in high es- 
teem and the osculum (kiss of the cheek). was 
very common. It was the custom in England 
up-to the 18th century that equals kissed each 
other on the cheeks and inferiors on the thigh, 
foot, hand ог dress. Similarly, in Palestine and 
Assyria, equals kissed on the cheeks and in- 
feriors on the feet. 


The act of prostration is also a type of kiss. 
This is the mode of salutation between mm- 
feriors and superiors. The inferiors, while 
saluting, stretch themselves out, full length, on 
the ground, “kissing” the earth with their fore- 
head. This process is derived from the instinc- 
tive act of crouching by the lower animals 
when they apprehend danger. Arabs salute 
their king by kissing the earth between the 
hands, and the Persians lie down on the ground 
before their superiors. A devotee of the Bud- 
dha prostrates over 30,000 times in the last six 
miles of the road leading to the temple. At 
Somnath, devotees crawl on their sides and 
stand on their heads before the image of God. 


As a contact salutation, the handshake 
appears to be derived from. the face kiss, 
which gave origin to the hand. kiss. Knights of 
old kissed, but modern players shake hands, 
In Morocco, equals greet each other by grasp- 
ing hands for a moment and then kissing their 
own hands. À Turk, after kissing his own hand, 
carries it up to his forehead in token of res- 
pect. Roman devotees would bring the right 
hand to the mouth, kiss it and then wave it 
towards God—thus "throwing" Him a kiss. 

How many among us know of its origin 
when we kiss and wave our hands to depart- 
ing friends? Actually, we are here repeating 
the actions of the pagan-worshippers. A popu- 
lar game. with children is kiss-in-the-ring, in 
which one player chases and kisses another of 
the opposite sex. Similarly, one who submits 
to punishment is said to kiss the rod. 

In higher religions, sacred books were kiss- 
ed during oath-taking. Even today, the hands 
are laid on sacred books and then kissed. These 
acts originated in the ancient rites of touching 
and kissing the God or Goddess. 

How the kiss was linked up with the earlier 
religious life of man can be realised from the 
present-day widespread habit of kissing sta- 
tues and relies of saints, especially by harass- 
ed and distressed persons. It is surprising to 
know that the lips and beard of a bronze statue 
of the God Herakles, at Agrigentum, were com- 
pletely effaced by the kisses of his devotees! 
Similarly, in Rome, at St Peter's Church, there 
is a bronze statue of the saint which has been 
so steadily kissed since the Sth century that 
the greater xt of the right foot has been 
gradually kissed away: 
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The Pelman Institute 
10, Alipur Road, Pi2(a) Delhi-6. 
Please send me 2 free copy of 
“The Science of Success”. 


Address .................-,.+.,+° 


Occupation .. АК Р IUE 


Agents Wanted 


Agents Wanted for our pictorial & 

Photo-Offset 1963 Calendars on lucra- 

tive commission 

REGENT CALENDAR PVT. LTD. 
4, Beadon Street, Calcutta-6, 
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logy if, in discussing Ryuno- 

suke Akutagawa’s stories, 

one dwells a little at length 
on the profound, macabre and 
searchingly moral world of his 
creation. His second collection, Ja- 
panese Short Stories (Liveright, 
$4.95) has just appeared, and it re- 
inforces the general consensus of 
critical opinion that here is a bril- 
liant writer who looked into what 
Conrad described as the “heart of 
darkness” and emerged with a vi- 
sion of such cathartic horror that 
he was compelled, at the age of 35, 
to take his own life (as Dazai did, 
after presenting his vision of the 
horror in The Setting Sun). 


A haiku by Sodo 


Springtime, 
and in my hut 
—nothing: 

Yet everything! 


“enshrines the ecstasy of the mo- 
ment" and indicates the succinct, 
evocatively Chekovian quality of 
Akutagawa's stories. Admirers of 
Rashomon, that classic story by 
him, made into a memorable film, 
wil know what to expect. "The 
Story of Yonosuke" is a master- 
piece of sexual suggestion, achiev- 
ed with such economy as only the 
Japanese mind is capable of—“The 
rest I leave to imagination.” What 
is left to imagination is indeed the 
crux of the story. An old woman’s 
relationship with her ambitious 
daughter-in-law is the theme of 
“A Clod of Soil"; “Genkanu-Sam- 
bo” is a psychological study of an 
old man’s stoic reception of death’s 
inevitability, complicated by the 
attempts of his mistress and their 
child to help him face the “hor- 
гог”; *Haichu, the Amorous Ge- 
nius” soon reveals that winning 
the hearts and bodies of women is 
not enough if a man doesn’t get 
what he really wants; “Otomi’s 
Virginity” is a superb narrative of 
“pride in chivalry and the perso- 
nal preservation of honour”; in 
“The Tangerines” a disillusioned 
sophisticate is restored to his will 
to live, by a chance meeting with 
a country girl; “The Story of Yo- 
nosuke” posits the Eastern concept 
that “the ecstasy is in the expecta- 
tion, not in the fulfilment” (“For 
ever wilt thou love, and she be 
fair”). 


Thus, baldly, the outlines of the 
stories. But the discerning reader 
will note the disturbing Rashomon 
motif running through each. What 


38 HERE is no need for an apo- 


is reality? Who is telling the truth? 
How does one live the good and 
honest life? Or are all—the wood- 
cutter, the husband, the wife, and 
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A Japanese 


the bandit—equally trapped in the 
spider’s web of false experience, 
all desperately telling lies in order 
to preserve their slippery grasp on 
a reality that is forever eluding 
them? Are all merely miming? 


Akutagawa presents the human 
malaise as no Existentialist has 
done—for him life is both evil Ser- 
pent and glittering Garland and 
the problem is to balance them in 
a tenuous harmony that will pro- 
vide the living person with illumi- 
nating glimpses into the contradic- 
tions of his personality. The fact 
that he couldn't face the reality 
himself is irrelevant. "In the West 
you say: My cup is half full, let's 
fill it; in the East we say: My cup 
is half empty, let's empty it." These 
“half-empty” stories are nothings 
which are everythings, like Nachi- 
keta’s nothing in the split seed 
from which he was told sprang the 
great tree. 


P.L. 


Thoughtful Work 


058 of the most unusual of the 
spate of recent novels with a 
Japanese background is Robert L. 
Duncan's The Voice of Strangers 
(Heinemann, 21s.). This bears the 
somewhat Marie Corelli-like sub- 
title *A novel of a dedicated man." 
The theme is American missionary 
work in a provincial prefecture, 
and one anticipates a heavy eccle- 
siastical atmosphere, plus a possi- 
ble element of Pearl Buckery. It is 
therefore a pleasant surprise to 
find Mr. Duncan's story the reverse 
of one's fears. 


The Voice of Strangers is a most 
accomplished novel, exquisitely 
written, gently humorous, and full 
of human understanding. It des- 
cribes the battle of the Rev. Henry 
Rector—a veteran Japanner—vis- 
a-vis his less dedicated mission 
superiors and the subtleties of the 
Japanese mind—and his final tri- 
umph in the cause of God. To 
achieve his aims Rector does not 
disdain to make use of certain sub- 
tle gambits which he has advan- 
tageously imbibed during his long 
sojourn in Nippon. His subordin- 
ates in the mission are vividly por- 
trayed. The day to day activities 
in this small isolated enclave make 
fascinating reading. The narrative 
might easily have developed into 
a soggily religious tract. In Mr. 
Duncan's capable hands it becomes 
a deeply thoughtful work of in- 
tense interest. 


S. M. 


Extravagant 


[SS DING the opening chapters 

of With Gall and Honey by 
R. Leslie Gourse (Barrie & Rock- 
liff, 21s.) one would get the im- 
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pression that here was another of 
those drab, sickly sentimental, in- 
furiating novels of erotic exhibi- 
tionism. A Miss Andrea Mornatnai, 
an American, is on her way to vi- 
sit Israel. The very first evening of 
her voyage she meets a Venezuelan 
on board the ship, who has already 
made Israel his home. She finds 
the young man very attractive, “so 
dark... that I wonder if he might 
be full of grease from something 
on the ship": his moustache is 
"black an thick", his arms 
“powerful”, his hair “clean”, and 
his skin “fresh from after-shaving 
lotion”; indeed he is striking “like 
some one from a wild, southern 
seafaring race, once captains of 
merchant ships bringing spices 
from the Orient, now divers and 
fishermen”. Before the evening is 
out, she and this captain-cum- 
diver-cum-fisherman are explor- 
ing each other’s attractions on the 
topmost deck of the ship, right in 
the open. Meanwhile, Andrea re- 
cords: “The black sea swirled 
close before us, rolling out from 
the ship’s side like an endless cloth 
flung from a shuttle.” The langu- 
age, the gesture, the action, are all 
alike—monstrously extravagant. 


But the novel over, Andre 
Mornatnai stays with you. She 
does not quite compensate for the 
stilted dialogues and the mummi- 
fied emotive responses of the other 
characters, but she comes very 
close to doing that. Warm and un- 
inhibited, she alone is the living 
reality in a sea of death. Even her 
promiscuity is touching. She sur- 
renders herself completely to Luis 
Manuel, the Venezuelan, and after 
their arrival in Israel finds herself 
“with child", But since she would 
not go and live on the community 
kubbutz with him, he leaves her 
and goes away (soon afterwards 
he'is killed in action against the 
Arabs). Though admittedly there 
is a bond between them, the man 
is neither sensitive nor considg:- 
ate, something one would ехредба, 
lover to be. Апап Reuveni, а 
wealthy bore of a Jew and a lover 
of Andrea's mother in her pre- 
married days, promises to help An- 
drea, but at a price she is unwil- 
ling to pay. He wants to have her 
as his mistress; and that too not 
for the love of her but, as he 
bluntly tells her, to relive his love 
for her mother through her. The 
mental adjustments this girl has to 
make are endless! The novel cer- 
tainly has a lot of gall in it, but 
where is the honey? 


The blurb mentions that the 
book is the result of this American 
author's two visits to Israel and 
makes one wonder whether th; 
is an autobiographical strain in- 
story. : 


At one stage Andrea perceives 
the subtle distinction between 
cruelty and ruthlessness, when.she 
says that cruelty is the weapon 0 
the weak and ruthlessness of 
strong (she imagines she is to? 
weak, Luis too strong for her): 
Both are the result of frustratiom 
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Miss Leslie Gourse (who 
шоо у 23) has yet to learn that. 
js 


GITEN: 


ghe Abode Of Snow 


INCE Joseph Hooker published 
his two volumes of Himalayan 

, urnals in 1854 .there have been 
- Jo ny books about this Abode of 
HA but most of them are ac- 
Sonts of climbing expeditions, 
P. e ost of them too fairly expensive, 
ma the introductory booklet re- 
cently issued under the title Hi-- 
Calayan Endeavour (Times of In- 

10) is a welcome addition 


dia, К5. 1 iti a 

| io the literature. It is edited by. 

‚ б. Verghese, S Ho .has contri- 

noth ted two chapters—a concise 
БАТ, POA bi nmary of the major expeditions 
c exhibi- and a portrait of Tenzing—and col- 
fornatnai, Jaborated with . Sohan Singh and 
ay to vi- . S, Kohli in two others. There. 
vening of are notes on the Himalayan Moun- 
enezuelan | — taineering Institute at Darjeeling, 
s already |: {һе “Nandu” J ayal Memorial Fund, 


She finds | and the Indian Mountaineering 
суе, "so „Foundation which has grown out. 
he might? of the committee which, with the 


something enthusiastic support of S.-S. Khera 
stache is and H. C. Sarin, sponsored Keki 
is arms | Bunshah's expedition to Cho Oyu 
зап”, and (26,867 ft.) in 1958. There are 
r-shaving chapters on Himalayan birds, but- 
cing “like terflies, animals and flowers. The 
southern part the Doon School has played 
ptains of in popularizing climbing is recall- 
1g Spices ‘ed by reprinting J. T. M. Gibson's 
ivers and “Holiday on Black Peak", when a 
vening is 17-year-old boy, Cheema, climbed 
tain-cum- six thousand feet in a day and 
e explor- E nearly reached the summit—"a 
ns on the magnificent effort”, comments 
, right in .. Gibson—and a description of the 
ndrea re- LA.F. flight over Everest by Nalni 
| swirled 1 


Jayal, an "old boy" of the school. 
General Williams, another stal- 


wart, contributes an account of the 


out from , 
lless cloth | 


he langu- expedition he took to Kamet in 
up cm 1952, of which “Nandu” Jayal, Flt.- 
vacant Lt. N. D: Jayal and Gurdial Singh 
were all members. 
MUT he TA. The most absorbing reading is 
4 for the however provided by the stories of 
‚ mummi- more recent Indian expeditions, the 
the other first one to Everest in-1960, by Bri- 
mes very gadier Gyan Singh, the first ascent 
n and un- of Annapurna III (24,858 ft.). led 
the living by M. S. Kohli and the first ascent 
Even her of Nilkantha (21,640 ft) under 
She sur- extremely risky conditions, in 
ly to Luis 1961. There is a well-deserved 
and after tribute to the Ѕһегра5— 14 . 15 
ids herself difficult to think of the great 
she would triumphs of Himalayan mountain- 
ommunity eering without instinctively calling 
eaves her to mind this indomitable band of 
fterwards men”—and a fine collection of pho- 
gainst the tographs апа maps, including a 
dly there breath-taking | colour photograph 
the man of Nanda Devi, taken by Gurdial 
' considez- ро. which adorns the cover. 
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G. M. TREVELYAN, eminent 
British . historian, who died 
recently in Cambridge. 
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A Suspense Story 


DAY, Seventeen years after 
ERES CES Germany was defeat- 
sppear from Cine TE nE д 
notorious swastik "pue E 
walls and building n 

gs. The ite- 
SR and suspense of CRE 
8 UD Dark Lantern (Chapman 
бус: b ient ee e S eS 
g 3- th t orce о; iv- 
ing Nazism is the iron fist that 


a д : 
packs a wallop in this work of fic- 


In style, or rather a 
b 2 гоа 
Pee Lantern is reminiscent т: 
ohn Buchan's glorious stories of 
pontica intrigue, suspense and 
igh adventure. The most sinister 
schemes are laid, but all in such 
an undramatic fashion outwardly 


astray. The plotters are s - 
able, their hideouts so ‘Qian 
public, their actions so plain, nor- 
mal, average. Yet under this pla- 
cid surface of normalcy surges the 
dangerous current that would, at 
i кошер Swel into "a. tidal 

o overwhe -con- 
tented world. Neri. 


A touring Englishman idly swi- 
vels his binoculars; two men on a 
mountain іп the’ Bavarian Alps 
come into his view. Before he can 
carry on with his appreciation of 
the Alps, one of the men he is 
viewing deliberately pushes the 
other over a precipice. By the time 
the Englishman rushes to the base 
of the cliff, the body is gone. All 
he finds is a small metal badge, 
shaped like an eagle—with the 
number 11 on it. From here on, the 
author's keen insight into. German 
character and his facile skill at 
story-telling lead to a compelling 
adventure. It takes Mr. Short 
about thirty pages to paint the 
backdrops; after that the stage is 
quite alive with action. 


Mr. Short’s hero is at times in- 
consistent and his actions are often 
not in keeping with his character 
and the situation he faces. Yet it 
should be praise enough for the 
author, as a story-teller, to be con- 
sidered a reasonably clear echo of 
a master ‘such as the late John 
Buchan. 


F. K. R. M. 


Endearing Characters 


EORGE Davis achieved a great 
success in his first, novel, 
Roag’s Syndicate, and he is likely 
to gain similar distinction from his 
second, Toledano (Chapman & 
Hall, 16s.), especially as some of 
the endearing characters in the 
first now appear to enjoy new ad- 
ventures. ‘There is, „for example, 
Simon: Good who, it may be re- 
membered, was convicted on а 
charge *tice-shillings 
for his electricity meter. We also 
nave Mr. Justice Meddlisome who 
sent him down but in this new 
book meets him at the ail gates 
and demands his help. The story 
begins with G 
prison, when 
to at a 
Mario Toledano, a poveci haana 
i ook of in К 
S EG “в decided to kill 


him. At the same time th 


a very ambiguous 

RED indeed throughout the story. 
is perhaps 

me element, s sss 
tremely funny in 

ften extre ASIE 


ry, it will 
ch out of the ordinary, 
mae as a tonic to readers surfeited 


by conventional er 
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YES, SINCE HAVING HER BEDROOM 
& LIVING ROOM INSULATED WITH 
“SITATEX" LIFE HAS BECOME MUCH 


EASIER. "S On E 


‘SITATEX ¢ 


THERMAL INSULATION BOARD 


MADE FROM SUGAR CANE FIBRE 
BONDED WITH SYNTHETIC P.F. RESIN 
by 

PLYWOOD PRODUCTS 
SITAPUR, U.P Estd. 1940 


Do not miss to participate in 'SARIKA" Story Competition. 


30th September is the last date for submission. 


First Prize : Rs. 500 
Second Prize : Rs. 300 
Third Prize: Rs. 200 


Details available in the latest issue of ‘Sarika’ 


Some writers of August issue : 


K. A. Abbas, Yashpal, Bhishma Sahni, Kamleshwar, Shrikant, Verma, 


Vijaya Chauhan, Bimal Mitra etc. 
And 
Self portrait by Krishan Chandar 


With 


Seven regular Features 


SARIKA 


Representative Magazine 


of Indian short story 


August issue now available at every stall 


Netiomal Integrati 


The Editor, The Itlustrated 
Weekly of India 


Sir—First of all, let us be 
clear in our minds about the 
problem. What we mean by 
national integration, I suppose, 
is the state in which the vari- 
ous religious, linguistic, com- 
munal and regional groups in 
this country follow the biblical 
precept of “Love thy neighbour 
as thyself” and live happily to- 
gether. 


Now, is it not absurd to ex- 
pect such a state so soon after 
becoming an independent na- 
tion, when we have at no time 
in the past been a homogeneous 
people? Some people deplore 
the disintegration that is tak- 
ing place. But, for disintegra- 
tion to take place, should not 
there have been a state of in- 
tegration at one time? And can 
we ever expect integration so 
Jong as we are not prepared to 
eliminate competition between 
individuals and do away with 
the individual’s freedom (and 
the necessity) to exploit his 
neighbour economically? As J. 
Krishnamurty is never tired 
of asking, can you compete 
with your neighbour and love 
him at the same time? Is not 
the competition between 
groups just a manifestation of 
the economic competition bet- 
ween individuals? Is 
not “healthy competition” a 
contradiction in terms? Where 
there is competition can there 
be health? And where there is 
health will there be competi- 
tion? 


In my opinion, so long as the 
majority of us and our leaders 
consider economic competition 
to be necessary and good (not 
even a necessary evil, mark 
you), the tears being shed over 
Jack of integration in the coun- 
try can only be called croco- 
dile tears. 

RADHA G. NAIR 
Calcutta 
* * * 


S i r—National integration 
has become India’s Problem 
No. 1, not because any new 
disintegrating forces are in 


Need To Develop A Secular Outlook 
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This is the seco 


commenting on the views expressed by 


nd instalment of letters from readers, 


Mayadhar Man- 


sinha on the above subject in the issue of July 1. 


operation, endangering the 
country's basic unity and solid- 
arity, but because the crying 
need of our economic develop- 
ment is the creation of "an in- 
tegrated India through plug- 
ging the apparent crevices in 
the social group and regions". 
Mr. Mansinha has brought into 
bold relief some of the “invisi- 
ble pegs on which hangs the 
story of many a fissiparous 
tendency in this land". Accord- 
ing to him, these disruptive 
tendencies have stemmed from 
the Government's policies— 
namely, the linguistic redistri- 
bution of India in accordance 
with the recommendations of 
the States Reorganisation Com- 
mission, the adoption of the 
idea of a secular state, disap- 
pearance of fair play among 
the caste and regional groups, 
lack of uniform marriage laws, 
inter-regional disparities, di- 
vided or group loyalties, gener- 
al lack of integrity and loss of 
faith in ethical values. 


There is a good deal of force 
in the arguments of Mr. Man- 
sinha. But it is difficult to ag- 
ree with him that our leaders 
are responsible for the dis- 
integration that has set in. For 
were not these the very lead- 
ers who united India to wage a 
virulent war against foreign 
rule and helped the country to 
emerge as an independent and 
sovereign state? 


Secularism, dubbed as the 
arch-enemy of emotional and 
national integration, has er- 
roneously been equated with ir- 
religiousness and amorality. 
The truth of the matter is that 
a secular state is a respecter of 
all religions, sects and faiths. 
True secularism is a better 
substitute for the religious 
fanaticism that has deeply en- 
trenched itself in the minds of 
the so-called pious people. I am 
firmly of the view that the po- 
licy or ideology of secularism 


is a powerful potential force in | 


forging unity in the country. 


National and emotional inte- 
gration calls for a psychological 
change, a change of heart and 
mind. It is a long-range pro- 
cess, though its achievement 
can be accelerated through 
such short-range measures as 
those suggested by Mr. Man- 
sinha. 

C. L. KHANNA 

Ambala City 


* * s 


Sir—The significance of na- 
tional integration has been 
overemphasised both by the 
party in power and those in 
opposition. Conferences have 
been held and discussions ini- 
tiated to ponder over this burn- 
ing problem. Yet, nothing has 
been done to explore the basic 
malady undermining national 
unity. 


The ruling party is in a great 
hurry to bring about national 
integration, without realising 
that the disintegration in evi- 
dence today has its roots in its 
own house. The remedy, there- 
fore, lies in cleansing this house 
of vested interests and other 
elements that are responsible 
for national disintegration. 


A start should be made at the 
top and not from the bottom. 
Groupism and regionalism are 
rampant in all political parties, 
especially in the Congress, and 
these alone are responsible for 
national disunity. India, as has 
been said, is a land of unity in 
diversity and a modicum of na- 
tional integration has always 
been there from the inception 
of civilisation. The political 
parties that emerged subse- 
quently did not care for the lar- 
ger unity of the nation. They 
worked for narrow ends, and 
the pathetic result is national 
disintegration. The reorganisa- 
tion of States into linguistic 
units has not helped the cause 
either. 


Communal and other parties 
which indoctrinate into the 
minds of illiterate masses a 
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sense of parochialism and ге- 
gionalism should be dealt with 
severely. We could even do 
with a blanket ban on the func- 
tioning of such parties. A prag- 
matic approach is vitally neces- 
sary to achieve national integ- 
ration. 
V. CHANDRASEKHARAN 
Bombay 3 


* * * 


Sir—I fully agree with Mr. 
Mansinha that the most potent 
means of national integration 
is intercommunal marriage. 
What can be stronger than the 
matrimonial bond in bringing 
the communities together? 
Why should not our leaders— 
political, social and religious— 
advocate and encourage inter- 
communal marriages and try 
to remove all prejudices to 
these, if they really aim at in- 
tegration and have the solidari- 
ty of the nation at heart? We | on 
have the example of the states- — | тоате 
manship and far-sighted politi- fs. | , the pic 
cal sagacity of the great Akbar; | cularly impr 
who himself married a Rajput | ing of the ts 

Е z tween а | 
princess with the same noble ` father—a ro 
object of bringing about | - touched by 
national integration. | 


| and a spiritu 
| ter bound.o 
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wards this end. The Films Divi- i ө мешусе, 
: 2 om. she 
sion could make some interest- passion. . Bu 
ing shorts based on this theme, rowing ago 
particularly emphasising the . few years 1 
common hopes, aspirations, pyconsumpt 
fears, joys and woes of the or- land ‘of Lu 
dinary people, and the advan- ingluctable 
tages of mutual communal help | Perens 
and sympathy. The showing of | E 
these films, if made compul- 1 
sory, would, I feel, go a long 
way towards achieving national 
integration. 
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Sir—Few will deny that, 
even after fifteen years of In- 
dependence, our country lacks 
national cohesion and a sense 
of oneness, and that certain 
evil forces are at work which- 
to a great extent, are nullify- 
ing the benefits that should ac- 
crue to the people from their 


hard-earned freedom. But is Slow and t 
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whose father is a Jew, growing up 
in Berlin from the age of four but 
escaping with her non-Jewish 
mother to England when she is ten. 
Daniel does not have much chance_ 


[A Remarkable Autobiography $5559 
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of the disappointed girl, Sheila, is 
told with great understanding and 
compassion. This is, in fact, a love 


certain 
The autobiography also covers 


such important topics as the game 
story of delicacy and discernment - as it is played today; the demands 
and. incidentally, is enlivened and of captaincy and the qualities that. 
saved from sentimentality by being go to make a good skipper; the * 
often extremely funny. manner in which the game has 

à p changed in the last two decades; L 
Daniel, by David Thomson (Bar- and the unsatisfactory preparation 


commit adultery: 


fe is like “the baleful c 
S Магіле” journeying on “a ship of 
horror,” 
The return journey is always а 
slow and tedious process and when, 
."lke “a worm on the compost-heap", 
She struggles back into the stream 


Of ordinary life, after a course of - Aff. 2 1 i 
\ SCRI BORGES, well rle and Rockliff, 215.), is a love- of wickets. 
ok Soul-searing laceration, the woe JORGE LUI анте author.» ` story of a very different kind, for " 3 EE 
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1 O GOURMET? 


Г  OG€LIGHT 


CCASIONALLY one 

gives a small, select party 

to a” few friends who 

really know how to appreciate 

good food. For such a meal one 

prepares a delicacy for which 

one may have gained, a reputa- 

tion; or cooks a rare traditional 

dish, the recipe for which is in 

the nature of a family heir- 

loom; or, if one has a flair, con- 

cocts an entirely new dessert. 
But even these specialities can 
pall, so a good hostess should 
keep a few surprises for her 
guests for her special dinners. 


The two recipes given here 
are exotic to look at and unusu- 
al in flavour. Yet they are ex- 
tremely simple to make. The 
almond-flavoured chicken is a 
Turkish recipe, it is a particu- 
larly decorative dish and as it 
is served cold can be prepared 
beforehand. 


The fish and prawns recipe 
has a French and Spanish fla- 


vour—a subtle blend found in 
Creole dishes. 

CHICKEN A LA TURQUE 

Ingredients: 1 large chicken, 
2 large onions sliced, 1 bay leaf, 
salt to taste. 

For Sauce: 1 lb. blanched 
walnuts, 2 oz. cream, 1 cup chic- 
ken stock, 2 slices white bread, 
juice of 1 lemon, paprika. 

Method: Boil chicken, pre- 
ferably in pressure cooker, 
with bay leaf and salt. Preserve 
1 cup stock. Remove bones and 
place large pieces on platter. 


Prepare sauce: mince wal- 
nuts and bread in fine meat- 
mincer and grind to a smooth 
paste. Into this gradually add 
the cup of chicken stock and the 
lemon juice and beat till 
creamy. Pour over chicken 
pieces and cover with whipped 
cream. Decorate with paprika. 
Serve chilled. 


FISH CREOLE 
Ingredients: Two pomfrets 
filleted into 8 pieces, 1 cup to- 
mato sauce, 1 lb. large deep- 


sea prawns, 4 strips bacon, 
flour, salt. 


For Hollandaise Sauce: Three 
egg yolks well beaten, juice of 
1 lemon, 4 oz. butter, hot water 
and salt. 


Method: Dip fish and prawns 
(sliced through the middle in 
two pieces each) in tomato 
sauce and dredge in flour and 
salt. Fry fish quickly in butter 
and bacon fat. Fry prawns se- 
parately in the same pan. Place 
fish on platter, alternating with 
a row of prawns. Place strips 
of bacon over the fish. Keep 

ot. 


CHICKEN A LA TURQUE 


Pour 
beaten yolks into double boiler 


Hollandaise Sauce: 


with a teaspoon of lemon 
juice and a portion of but- 
ter the size of a walnut. 
Add salt and stir with a wood- 
en spoon. Stirring constantly 
add the rest of the lemon juice 
and 1 tablespoon hot water and 
continue cooking. When mix- 
ture thickens add remaining 
butter and another tablespoon 
hot water. Keep stirring till 
smooth and of the required con- 
sistency for easy pouring. Pour 
hot over fish and prawns and 
serve immediately. 


COMOLA BERNARD | 
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P Moscow At ONT Omen 


© 9 E RUSSIANS аге not accustomed 
W filling our newspapers with 


stories of personal tragedy or of 

the unhappy accidents which befall vari- 
ous individuals, nor are we interested in 
publicising the passions of unfortunate 
zen and women who are led to commit 
crime because of either their feelings or 
ambitions. Basically we are concerned 
with problems of far greater importance— 
problems important to our people and to 
the rest of the world. Contrary to the 


) „ “opinion of our critics, this attitude does not 


spring from any lack of respect for the 
individual; it arises because we believe 
that the great questions of our time should 
not be submerged by a morbid interest in 
the activities of convicted thieves, mur- 
derers, rapers and embezzlers. 


Nevertheless, since the opportunity 
has been offered to me to join my police 
colleagues all over the world in telling the 
story of a well-remembered case, here is 
my contribution. 


I remember that it was a cool summer 
night, at the end of August 1955, when one 
of the many inspectors of the Moscow 
Metro finished his working day and start- 


1 "fied on his way home. Arcadi Gurelevich, 


whom I knew well, was an excellent work- 
er, a fine comrade and the sort of loyal 
neighbour one likes to have. We lived in 
the same apartment house—Arcadi on the 
fourth floor and I, with my family, on the 
first. Our children played together at the 
recreation centre, went to the same school, 
and together our families attended the 
meetings, plays and social gatherings at 
the public school. 


* Rar ж 


Д RCADI was about forty-five, with two 
f деер loves, the Communist Party and 
football. That August night, when he left 
the subway station and approached his 
home, it was well past midnight and the 
Streets were deserted and half-lighted. 


Suddenly a small -car, driven by a 
Maniac, careened with shrieking tyres 
around the street corner, ran off the road 
and hit Arcadi with such force that the 
inspector’s body: was tossed against the 
wind-shield, shattering it. - 


Fearful of arrest, the driver did not 


| stop, and carried the badly injured and 
|... Unconscious Arcadi along оп the front 0 


"he car for some distance, until his body 
Was jarred off on to the street, almost in 
front of our apartment house. The crimin- 
alat the wheel. continued his breakneck 
Speed northwards, towards the outlying 
Suburbs, and disappeared. 


Half'a dozen men and women hear 


D > the screech of tyres, the dull thud follow- 


ed by the thin sound of breaking glass 


This is the first of a new series 
written by police chiefs from centres 
all over the world. 


and hurried from their apartments to the 
Street, where they found the injured man. 
One of them then ran to my apartment, 
rang the bell arid excitedly told me that 
Comrade Gurelevich had met with a seri- 
ous accident. I telephoned for an ambul- 


ance and reported the matter to the police 
station in our district. 


. When I went outside, Arcadi was ly- 
ing on the ground. Someone had placed a 
heavy blanket over him, but he was so 
still that, for a moment, I thought he was 
dead. As I leaned over him, however, I 
could see that he was breathing faintly, 
although he was quite unconscious. There 
was a large and fearful wound in his skull. 


Within a few minutes, the ambulance 
and a number of police cars arrived and 
pushed their way through the agitated 
knot of worried neighbours. Arcadi's wife, 
Tania, cried hysterically while she watched 
the limp body of her husband lifted on to 
the stretcher and placed in the ambulance. 


“He killed him...killed him...kill- 
ed him!” she sobbed, over and over again. 
The women in the crowd wrapped her in 
a shawl and did their best to comfort her. 


by GREGORY ARENSKY 


The police officers questioned the wit- 
nesses, but no one was able to give any 
information other than that they had 
heard the саг, seen it streak away and 
found poor Arcadi in a dying condition on 
the chill street. 


Since I had both a personal and pro- 
fessional interest in the case, I decided to 
follow the ambulance in a police:car to 
the Gorki Hospital. Our route took us 
northwards. 


About.thirty blocks from the scene of 
the accident, we passed a repair and ser- 
vice station which had only recently been 
built. It gave me an idea. 


“Comrade, stop immediately!” I order- 

ed. ; : 
The police driver slammed on his 
brakes. — Я 
ith flash-lights in hand, 
we AUS MEER the Sak alley into 
the parking lot at the rear.of the garage. 


. There, the thin beams of our lights picked 


i intered -wind- 
out a damaged car with a splinter: 
shield and dented hood. : 


I remember thinking what a piece of 


tuck I might have stumbled on just from 
intuition. car 
. Three steps further, and we knew that 


. we had found the hit-and-run саг: The 


radiator was still warm, and the centre 
rib of the hood held a piece of Arcadi's 
flannel coat. 


As we played our lights over the auto- 
mobile, I saw something that filled me 
with horror. Speared in the centre of a 
star of broken glass was a piece of bone— 
ten centimetres of skull bone. 


While I carefully,exiricated that piece 
of Arcadi's skull and wrapped it in my 
handkerchief, my comrade called the po- 
lice precinct, reported our find and asked 
for a car expert to be sent along to exa- 
mine the vehicle. We then telephoned the 
hospital and said we were on our way to 
the,operating room. 


ж * * 


WITH sirens cutting the night like the 

cry of harpies, we raced the remainder 
of the way to the Gorki Hospital. The doc- 
tors had been perturbed by our urgent 
call. It was obvious they could not under- 
stand why I had asked them to delay the 
operation on the dying man. 


*Arcadi is one of my best friends," I 
explained. *I thought you might want to 
see this before beginning your work to 
save his life." 


At first, the doctors looked as if they 
thought I was insane. But, almost immed- 
iately, one of them grabbed the bone from 


its wrapping. “But yes," he almost yelled, 
"this will do." 


They cleansed the bone carefully, and 
later, in the operating theatre, meticulous- 
ly grafted it into its rightful place in the 
skull of Arcadi Gurelevich. The operation 
took more than three hours, and at last 
one of the doctors came out and walked 
over to where I stood, waiting. 


*Commissar," he said, *your friend is 
out of danger, but, without the bone you 
were fortunate enough to recover, there- 
would have been little chance for him." 


Ten minutes later, another police car 
drove up the hospital ramp, and a detect- 
ive reported to me that the hit-and-run 
driver had been identified from the num- 
ber plates on the automobile. He had been 
found at his home and it was obvious 
that he had been drinking. He had readily 
confessed. Although he was a high Party 
official, he paid severely for his criminal 
negligence. - 


This was a case where fast. detection, 
plus a great deal of luck, undoubtedly 
saved a man's life. Russian policemen are 
often accused by people in other countries 
of being interested only in arresting cul- 
prits and destroying the lives of those who 
are enemies of the Soviet Union, but may 
I say that my colleagues. and I are no dif- 
ferent from policemen the world oyer? 
We prefer a thousand times to save a life 

` rather than to destroy. it. ~ 


Next Week: “Blood On The Pavement" 
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SYNOPSIS 


The beautiful Rohini, widowed in child- 
hood. had surreptitiously substituted a 
forged will for the wealthy zamindar 
Krishnakanta Ray’s original will, by which 
his nephew Govindalal was to receive his 
fathers half share of the total property. 
She made the substitution at the in- 
stance of Haralal, Krishnakanta's elder 
son, who would thus receive three- 


quarters of the property, while Govindalal _ 


received one-fortyeighth. But afterwards 
she finds herself smitten with a sudden, 
secret passion for Govindalal and, attempt- 
ing to reverse the wrong she has done him, 
she is caught red-handed. Govindalal thus 
comes to understand that Rohini loves him. 
When he lets his wife, Bhramar, know this, 
she sends word to Rohini to down herself. 
“Very well". is Rohini's reply and she 
attempts it, but is rescued by Govindalal, 
who has to place his lips to hers to restore 
her respiration. Govindalal realises that he 
is in danger and makes a visit to outlying 
estates of his uncle's, in order to get away 


for a spell. Meanwhile gossip begins to as- 


sociate Rohini's name with .Govindalal's, 
and Bhramar, duped by this, leaves for her 
fathers place on learning of Govindalal's 
imminent return. Krishnakanta himself, 
displeased. with what he hears of his 
nephew, changes his will on his deathbed, 
making-over Govindalal’s paternal share 
of the property to the Jater’s wife, Bhra- 
mar. Despite s entreaties _Govin- 
dajal, out of pride and pique, refuses to 
touch his property and soon leaves for 


Kashi. His family, after a while, loses con- - 


tact with him and Rohini, too, shortly 
Jeaves the village and does not return. 
Bhramar falls ill, when a year has passed 
thus, and her father, Madhavinath Sarkar, 
takes his daughter's unhappiness deeply. to 
heart. By stratagems he learns of Govin- 
dalal's and Rohini’s whereabouts and, en- 


listing the help of his handsome friend, . 


Nisakar Das, proceeds to’ Prasadpur to 
wreak his revenge. Nisakar beguiles Rohini 
. into seeking a meeting with him by the 

Ж. riyerbank that night. ^ 2 


by BANKIMCHANDRA CHATTERJEE 
Translated from the Bengali by J. C. Ghosh 


FTER Rupo had gone, Nisakar called 
Sona and asked him how long he had . 
been in his master's service. 


- Sona? "Ever since he came here.” 


NisAKAR: "Not very long, then. What 
does he pay you?” 


Sona: “Three rupees a month, all told.” 


Nisakar: “Ноу: сап you live on such a 


low wage?” -~ 
Sona (melting): “What can I do? 
How can I get another job in this place?” 
NisAKAR: "What's the worry about a 
job? In my part of the country you'll be 
snapped up, and will easily earn five 
seven, or even ten rupees per month.” ` 
Sona: “If you would be i 
take me with you.” 4 na о. 


Nisakar: "How сап I take you? How 


сап you leave such a master?” 


Sona: “The master isn't bad. 
mistress is awful." {шшш 


` NIsAKAR: "Of that I have EER 


roof. Are you sur 
With me?" у еа” come 


Sona: “Of course I am" * 


Г 
a Me 


_ tative Wor 


Nisakar: “Then do your master a 
good turn before leaving him. It’s a job 
that needs great caution. Can you do it?” 


. Sona: “Of course I can, if it’s some- 
thing good.” 


Nisaxar: “It’s good for your master, Ay, 


but very bad for your mistress.” 


Sona: “In that case please tell me at 
once. ГЇЇ do-it most willingly.” 

Nisakar: “Your mistress sent word 
that she. would meet me secretly on the 
river ghat tonight. Т] meet her on pur- 
pose to open your master’s eyes, and I 
want you to inform him on the quiet." 


.. Sona: “Tll-do it at once. I shan't rest 
till I get rid of that Wicked woman." 


Nisaxar; “Not yet. Wait till Гуе gone 


to the ghat. Keep your eyes skinned, and, - 


orm your master as soon as you see 
your mistress setting off. Then come and 
ЈОЛ те”... z > 
t ee order,” said Sona; and bowed 
o Nisakar, who then walked slowly and 
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relief from dry, irritating, exhausting and unproductive 


COUGHS 
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Alembic GLYCODIN 22 
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nothing works like GLYCODIN 
the household remedy for coughs 
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Special No. 1 
Registered 


Ramtirth Brahmi Oil 


An invaluable hair tonic for the prevention of 
dandruff and falling hair. И is manufactured 
scientifically with many precious ingredients, 
which cools brain, improves system, and brings 


The kit is operated by the 1" light-weight, portable 
WOLF CUBMASTER—an immensely versatile power 
tool. A large variety of attachments enable you 

to do the complete job—from sawing to sanding. 


DO IT YOURSELF! 
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CUBMASTER HOME CONSTRUCTION KIT 
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The Cubmaster 

а GRINDS m FRET-SAWS a BE NCH-DRILLS 
m GROOVES в ENGRAVES 

Does innumerable other jobs. 

Working with a WOLF CUBMASTER is a wonderful 
hobby— profitable too! It reduces the cost of 
maintaining house, garden, car and garage. The 
CUBMASTER is insulated to industrial standards of 
safety and works on AC/DC current. 

Invest in a 


Wolf CUBMASTER 


It costs so little to... 

BUILD YOUR OWN 
‘POWER WORKSHOP" 

Made in India by: 

RALLIWOLF LIMITED 


Sole Distributors 


DIA LIMITED 
RALLIS INDIA t 198 Р.О. Вох 152 Р.О. Вох 714 
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sound sleep. Most ideal for body massage. It ds 

useful for every one in all seasons. 

4.50 for big bottle; Rs. 2.25 for small. 
Available everywhere. 


“UMESH YOGA DARSHAN” 


(FIRST PART) 

In Four Languages : English. Hindi 
Gujarati & Marathi. 
(Author: Shri Yogiraj Umesh- 
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on the true meaning of Yoga, ex 
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other body systems, Fully illus- 
trated with 108 real Asana Photo- 
graphs. Remedy through the 
medium of Yoga, Naturopathy, 
Chromopathy, — Psycho - Theraphy 
ste. is also discussed. Deserves a 
righiful place in every bome. 

hospital and library. 
Price : Rs. 15- plus postage Rs. 2. extra, No, V.P.P. sent. 
Edited by Shri Yogira] Umeshchandrajl. 
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SAW the hooded men. They rode in with 
their white robes streaming and, in the 
evening light, they looked like devils on 
horses. I was a child living in a village near 
Marianna, Florida, and I remembered that night 
of all nights: and how the hooded men put a 
fiery cross outside our Catholic church and then 
called for those at worship to come out. I was 
very young, but not so young that I could not 
paren the awful threat to set fire to the 
church. E 


These men, who hid their faces, hated 
Catholics and Negroes and Jews—they hated 
anyone who was not white and did not belong 
to the South and think as they did. The Ku 
Klux Klan had long terrorised our village and 
the workers who strove in the fields. 


During my college days, I read more about 
the activities of the Klan, of its fantastic ritual, 
the oath of death and the brutal punishment 
meted out to those who dared to name any of 
its members. It was a sickening story of flog- 
ging and humiliation. The bombastic titles, such 
as Grand Imperial Wizard and Mogul, would 
have been comic but for the thought that real- 
ah they belonged to men dedicated to serving 

e perpetuation of religious and racial hatred. 


So it came about that many years later, 
when I had reached maturity and enjoyed some 
measure of success as a criminal investigator, 
J was sent from Washington to look into a 
Ku Klux Klan slaying. I knew I was going to 
do my utmost to drive a nail into the coffin 
of this unholy and un-American secret society. 


On August 7, 1930, I arrived in Marion, 
Indiana. It was ironical, I thought, to have to 
recall that Marion once was a name famous in 
the "underground railroad" by which hundreds 
er 0 ELO slaves escaped from the beleaguered 

outh. 


* . * 


Ap affair at Marion, which was really two 
halves of a complemetary story, began and 
ended within twenty-four hours. It had started 
when a farm-boy from nearby Fairmont visited 
his 18-year-old girl friend in Marion. They 
went to a movie and later stopped by at a drug 
store for a soda. Finally, they drove towards 
the Mississinewa River, parked the car and, in 
sight of the river, enjoyed a little petting, as 
millions of other youngsters do. The idyll, 
though, was destroyed almost before it had 
begun by a dark cloud of fear and terror. Quite 
suddenly, the car door was wrenched open 
and a shadowy figure, who appeared to be a 
Negro, pointed a gun at the young couple. 


"It's a stick-up, kids!” said a guttural 
voice. "You'd better get out of the car if you 
know what's good for you." 


The boy did as he was ordered, leaving 
the girl still in the car. The gunman signalled 
to two others, and silhouettes came out of the 
darkness. They took all the money the boy 
had, including his loose change, and were then 
ordered by the leader “to take care of the 
ee One of them slipped into the car and the 

oy heard his girl cry out, in terror. In the 
grip of desperation, and disregarding his own 
safety, he drove his fist into the mouth of the 
gunman. 


It took a lot of courage—a lot of courage 
for a youngster! я 


The gunman staggered, recovered his bal- 
ance and then fired ee times. Hit in the arm 
and stomach, the boy collapsed, with blood 
spurting from his wounds, and rolled over, un- 
conscious. 2 Ў 


. The three raiders гап to their саг and, 
without as much as a glance at their victim, 
drove away. 


The girl knelt beside her sweetheart and 
was so overwrought that she began to scream, 
but there was no one to hear her in that lonely 
spot, and at last she got up and ran to a farm- 
house for help. The time was 10-20 p.m. 


The place where the shooting occurred was 
outside Marion, and the City Police said it was 
the business of the County authorities, who 
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i i e was 
pa Wied he took over the case, doctors 
were fighting for the life of the youne ami 
boy, whose girl friend had made a state 
describing what had happened. 
, Campbell 


the night after the shooting, 

edn EWSS when he saw three Negro n 
an old car. They were driving down Washing on 
Street, whooping it up, and the Sheriff did no 
much care for the way they were behaving. 
He realised however that, in times of depress- 
ion, men, both white and coloured, easily lost 
their balance and acted crazily. Nevertheless, 
he checked the licence number of their car and 
found that it was registered in the name of 
Tom Shipp. A little later, Campbell and his 
deputies, Bert White and Orville Wells, drove 
over to Tom Shipp's address, in the coloured 
section of the town. 


The unpainted wooden house was embraced 
by half-darkness and it seemed to lean into the 
night, as if too old and tired to support itself. 
The Police officers looked into the garage and 
found the car. There were weeds and grass 
round the axles, such as might be found on 
the banks of the Mississinewa River. 


Campbell kicked open the warped screen- 
door of the house to find Tom Shipp sprawled 
across an unmade bed, in his clothes. He was 
aroused and he admitted that he had been out, 
enjoying himself with two friends, Abe Smith 
and Herb Cameron. Campbell left with Shipp, 
and the deputies rounded up Smith and Came- 
ron. 


e 
be 


by JOHN CONNALLY 


Abraham Smith was nineteen and Herb 
Cameron a thin, underfed boy of sixteen. They 
were handcuffed and taken to the jail in the 
cld court-house of Marion. It was built of red 
brick and granite. 


Tom Shipp admitted the hold-up and the 
others agreed that they had been with him. It 
was then two o'clock on the morning of Aug- 
ust 7—the hour for the meeting of the Ku Klux 
Klan on the outskirts of Marion. Prohibition 
gin flowed freely and so. did anti-Negro talk 
which grew more profane as plans were dis- 
cussed for an assault on the jail. When the 
meeting broke up, many of the Klansmen were 
drunk and eager for mischief, and it had been 
ES 19 Ta every member in the district 
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signal from a street corner ang |, 
bEtering-ram against the boltey raed 
the court-house. The door stood fis k 
had to lay down the iron pole fora. 
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n tried, 
A tear-gas bomb was thro d 
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From the window, Campbell yelled. « 
it! Stop it now! I’ve a machine-gun fein Stoj 
door and the first one in gets it!” E th 

Amid yells and screams, the batterj 
tinued, until at last the stone and bre соп- 
and supports broke away—and the Ky Ke { 
Klan had triumphed! Through a haze of s 
and mortar, the besiegers broke in and the 
scene was one of madness. e- 
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a dozen or more in defence of his prisoners, | а 
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Negro was dragged outside, kicked down the 


steps of the court-house to the lawn and, when Rohini did 


a noose was put around his neck, he was already in every S 
unconscious. A girl, perilously poised on the Varuni sp 
roof of a car, screamed: “Kill him, kill him!” Bhramar 
In a moment, Tom Shipp was dangling A 5 
from a tree. Abe Smith was then brought BE A 
out, his hands tied behind his back..“Howya | Bhramar ‹ 
goin'to like this, ya black devil?" asked one of | like Rohir 
the drunks. The other end of the noose was | boughs so! 


slung over the branch of an oak tree and, merci- | call of k 
fully, the pinioned young Negro died quickly. | 


Jid ld w: 
Only 16-year-old Herb Cameron escaped wora: 
by hiding in a women's cell. ah Rohini. 
As this dreadful story was flashed round 
the world, Police were drafted into Marion, and G Tun 
also members of the National Guard, but the ovindale 
Klansmen were no longer there—at least, поб that brok 
as hooded men. The temperature in Marion мах | wh Bhr. 
Still at fever-heat when I began my task Kani and later 
trying to find the guilty men. It must not be 
imagined for a moment that decent citizens | not had ! 
Were not dismayed by the outrage: a priest, | was still 
in appealing to those who knew the identities | world fil 


of the murderers to come forward, expressed $ + 
the view shared by many..“Let us hear the | The day 


truth,” he said, “in the name of Christ who | got up n 
has been violated in this community bY the. he was. ' 
mob's gruesome victory." s: 
Marion was put under martial law, and {07 | to quum 
four weeks, with the help of those who had a acut 
courage to denounce the rule of mob law, {- ng 
tied to get the wheels of justice moving. Bul appeared 
tnroughout the search, and the interrogation 0° Silent. G« 
S who had watched the awful event noa 
where could I find two witnesses prepare 0_ Suda 
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v people, Govindalal went to the s 
Ие beautiful flower garden sed in 
W^ and he saw that the railing had broken 
be, n and the beautiful iron gate had been 
aced by a bamboo hedge. Bhramar 
carefully preserved all his property 
t this garden, and had said when 
ramini had mentioned it on one occasion, 
“| am on my way to death, so let my plea- 
Ете garden also go to ruin. I have no one 
fo whom I can leave my earthly paradise.” 
In the garden Govindalal found no 
owering shrubs, only coarse ulu grass 
wild plants. The creeper-covered 
lions had all crumbled, the stone sta- 
were all broken. Some of the figures, 
or rather what was left of them, were still 
standing, the others lay on the ground 
Î overrun with creepers. Of the pleasure- 
| house the roof had cracked, the venetians 
nd sashes had been broken and taken 
Away, the marble floor removed. No flow- 
F ers bloomed, no trees bore fruit, and may- 
“pe no good wind blew in this garden any 
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(ROVINDALAL sat down at the foot of a 
| “ proken statue. The strong sun burnt his 
| head as midday came, but he remained 
| where he was. He felt nothing, like one 
about to die. He had thought of Bhramar 
| and Rohini all the time since the night be- 
` fore and had seen them one after the other 
alternating continuously before his mind’s 


| eye. 
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rd, expressed f The day drew in, but Govindalal neither 


: hrist Whe | got up nor had any awareness of where 
unity by the | he was. The people in the house, not see- 

_ ing him all day, thought he had gone back 
: ud one the to Caleutta and did not search for him. As 
| Tnob law, 1 evening fell, the garden turned dark, stars 


appeared in the sky and the world became 
| Silent. Govindalal was still there. 
Suddenly in that dark, hushed solitude 
".Govindalal became delirious, and heard 
öhini say aloud: 

“Here...” 
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The delirious Govindalal heard Rohini 


own mind, he asked, “Shall I drown my- 


by his disordered mind: “Yes, come. Bhra- 
mar sends word from heaven that her vir- 


down, exhausted and trembling, uncon- 
scious on the stone steps. 


Still unconscious, he saw with his 


of Bhramar then rose before him and said. 


you have lost me? But there is One dearer 
than I. Live and attain Him.” 


home next morning by his people. Seeing 
the condition he was in, even Madhavinath 
felt pity for him. They put him under me- 


three months. They all hoped that he 


but he did not. One night, without telling 
anyone, he went away, and no one had 


dead and his funeral rites were performed. 


VINDALAL’S sister’s son, Sachikanta, 
inherited his property when he came 


- Sachikanta came daily to walk in that 
spot which had formerly been Govindalal’s 
arden, but was now neglected. 
He was well acquainted wit 


he decided to restore the 
en. He put up a handsome iron rail- 
uilt a splendid flight of 
oing down to the 


ws of beautiful shrubs, taking 
none of them bore coloured 


flowers. The bakul and the kamini were the 
indigenous, and the cypress and the willow 
the foreign, trees that he planted. In place 
of the pleasure-house he erected a temple 
and placed in it, instead of a god or a 
goddess, a costly gold statue of Bhramar. 
The base of the statue bore the following 
inscription: 
TO HER WHO WILL EQUAL BHRAMAR 
IN JOY AND IN SORROW 
IN MERIT AND IN DEMERIT 
ISHALL GIVE THIS GOLDEN STATUE 


Twelve years after Bhramar's death 
a sannyasi appeared at the door of the 
temple and said to Sachikanta, who was 
there, that he wished to see what was in it. 


Opening the door, Sachikanta showed 
the statue. The monk said, “This Bhramar 
was mine. I am Govindalal Ray." 


Sachikanta was struck dumb with sur- 
prise. A little later he recovered, bowed 
to Govindalal, and invited him to come to 
the house. Govindalal declined the invita- 
tion. “I came here to give you my bless- 
ing on this the last day of my twelve 
years’ life of obscurity. I shall go away 
now that I have blessed you." 


Sachikanta entreated him with folded 
hands to stay and enjoy his property. 


Govindalal said, *I have found a trea- 
sure which is greater than all properties 
and estates, one that even Kuver, the god 
of wealth, can never possess, and it is 
sweeter and more holy than even Bhra- 
mar. I have found peace. I have no need 
of the property. Let it remain yours." 


Sachikanta inquired humbly if peace 
could be found in asceticism. 


in that water I 


the fiction of his 


answer invented 


us. Atome. Die." 
is eyes and fell 
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you die? Because 
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Govindalal answered, “No, never. I 
only put on this monk's garment because 
it is suitable to a life of obseurity. Only by 
offering one's mind at the feet of God can 
peace be found. God alone is now my 
property, my Bhramar, and my more than 
Bhramar." 

With these words Govindalal went his 
way, and was never again seen in Haridra- 
gram. 
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LITTLE before eleven o'clock on 
the morning of April 20, 1951, a 
cream-and-black taxi pulled up in 
Bastion Road (which is in the heart of 
Bombay) at the rear door of Lloyds Bank. 
Almost at once, for the taxi was expected, 
an escort of three bank officials and a mes- 
senger in khaki uniform emerged from 
the bank and began to get into the car. 
The messenger, an Indian named Rama 
Madura, was carrying Rs. 12,00,000 in a 
heavy leather bag chained to his waist, 
when suddenly there was a burst of gun- 
fire and five men rushed forward. One of 
them flung open the door of the taxi, shot 
the driver dead at point-blank range and 
dragged the body out on to the road. Ano- 
ther of the raiders grabbed the messenger 
and tried to wrest the bag from him, but 
he fought back, and was shot in the stom- 
ach. The bag was then snatched from him 
and he was flung out of the car. 


. Two other bank employees were also 
fired on—a watchman who pulled out his 
baton but was shot as he ran forward to 
help, and an Indian cashier who tried to 
grapple with one of the gunmen. 


In a few blood-stained seconds, the 
raiders were in possession both of the 
money and the taxi, and, as they drove 
away, Mr. H. H. Brightling, a sub-account- 
ant in charge of the escort, risked his life 
by trying to stop a passing car. He failed, 
but managed to fling a motor-cycle in the 
path of the moving taxi. Nothing, however, 
could prevent the escape of the raiders and 
the taxi vanished, at top speed, into the 
maze of roads in central Bombay. With 
it disappeared the large sum of money in 

` notes of a single denomination—the big- 
gest cash haul ever made in a robbery of 
this kind in India. 
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REE weeks later, in the tiny village of 
Oghad, near Delhi, a young Hindu bride 
and bridegroom squatted before the sac- 
red marriage fire. A shaven, saffron-robed 
priest chanted the wedding hymns and the 
scent of camphor rose from the sacrificial 
flames. 


In a corner of the striped marriage- 
tent, the bride's father looked on at the 
ceremony with great satisfaction. He was 

1 convinced that the young bridegroom, 
whose name was Harnarayan, was an ex- 
cellent match for his daughter—a small 
business man, very lavish with gifts, who 

had driven down from Delhi to the wed- 


2 s ding in a brand-new límousine. And he 


had such important friends, too! For ex- 
ample, there was the small group of men 
who had just arrived and were watching 
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ET On The Pavement 


ght the fa- 


the ceremony. Obviously, thou E 


ther, they were distinguished colleague 
Harnarayan's from the city. 


The Brahmin priest tied the bride- 
groom's turban to the end of the bride's 
sari in a knot symbolising their union. The 
bride sat with head bowed, her gold-bor- 
dered sari pulled modestly over her face. 
Young Harnarayan parted the multiple 
chains of marigolds and jasmine that hung 
round his head to steal a glance at her. 
But, as he looked up, he saw for the first 
time the small, silent group of newcomers. 
His heart missed a beat. He did not know 
them, and from their appearance he was 
aware that they could not belong to the 
village. 
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by D. K. PEDNEKAR 
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He was filled with dismay and, when 
he rose and with his bride made the ritu- 
al three circles of the marriage fire, his 
steps were uncertain. The ceremony was 
over. From the shadows, one of the stran- 
gers then came forward, placed his hand 
on the bridegroom’s shoulder, and said, in 
a quiet voice: “Harnarayan, son of Nanak- 
chand, you must consider yourself under 
arrest.” 


The charge was one of robbery and 
murder and the trail had led, tortuously, 
from a blood-stained pavement in Bombay 
to a village over 1,000 miles. away. 


The Bombay affair, which had taken 
place in broad daylight and in one of the 
busiest parts of the city, was in the tradi- 
tion of movie drama. It was exceptionally 
well planned and ruthlessly carried out, for 
in their wake the gangsters had left one 
man dead and three others seriously injur- 


ed. The raid was accomplished in a matter 


of seconds, and, when I took charge of the 
case, I realised that the problem of identi- 
fying the gang was going to be a stiff one. 
They had struck and got away, seemingly 
without leaving a clue. 


What had happened -was that, as soon 
as the shots rang out that April mornin 
the telephone operator inside the bank had 
dialled the police emergency. number 
When the facts-of the crime became 
known, a call went out for the escapin 
taxi, and patrol officers and Sie 
checked all outgoing traffic from the cit x 
For the next three hours nothin x 
heard of the vehicle, until a M ie 
in that, after a comb of the City b eis 
it had been found abandoned behind. р 
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_bery would appeal—but each of them had 


. in to check the identification. 
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cinema near the fashionable Marine Drive 
rter. The police found the broken belt 


ua 
а chain belonging to the bank messen. 


and 
ger. 

The taxi was examined for fingers 
prints and some, indeed, were found, but 
we were unable to match them with any 
in our records department. We pulled in 
a number of likely suspects for interroga. 
tion—criminals to whom this type of rob- 
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an alibi which put him in the clear. Our 
contacts in the underworld were tipped off 
and, in the mean time, a reward of Rs, 
10,000 was offered for information which 
would lead to the arrest and conviction of 


the murderers. 


Details of this offer appeared in the 
newspapers, and letters began to pour into 
the Criminal Investigation Department. 
Some were written in good faith by men 
and women with a genuine desire to assist 
the police, but many of them were the 
work of vengeful people with a grudge 
against someone, which they hoped to pay 
off by having them arrested. It was all a 
great waste of time, but. we were in no 
position to ignore any information, how- 
ever fantastic it might ultimately turn 
out to be. 


* * %* 


EANWHILE, banks and commercial 
firms were asked to keep a sharp look- 

out for the missing bank-notes. The money, 
all in the 100-rupee denomination, had been 
sent from Kuwait and Bahrein by the Bank 
of the Middle East and Iran to Bombay and 
had undergone the routine procedure of 
checking and initialling by the Lloyds 
Bank cashiers before that fateful morning 
when it was brought out to be transported ` 
for deposit in the Reserve Bank of India. 
Each bundle of notes, therefore, carried 
the cashier's initials as well as the rubber- 
stamp marks of Lloyds and the Iranian 
Bank. Business houses and other banks co- 
operated with us and, whenever there was 
any doubt about a 100-rupee note proffer” . 
ed by a customer, the Police were called 


Despite all these precautions, none of 
the stolen money came to light, Witnesses 
who had seen the shooting said the raid- 
ers, none of whom was masked, were = 


dressed like most Bombay office workers: EAD 


ау Were quite young men and, with the L Ну; 
exception of опе who wore а felt hat, were Of its o 
all bare-headed. Ж ‚ room ii 

attracti 


We took our witnesses through the 
rogues’ gallery in the hope that they might 
ARTS the gang from scores of likelY 
Photographs, but again we drew a blank. 
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Е. puustrated Weekly of India, March 3, 1963 
р T AVE you been to the Exhibition?" 
A Gallup poll between January 1 
and February 10 any year in Hy- 
gerabad would probably show this as 
Те most-frequently-asked question at 
et-togethers. This period is the allotted 
q t an of Hyderabad's hardy annual, the All- 
$ [шо Industrial Exhibition. There was ап 
agitation to shelve the show this year be- 
cause of the emergency and the power ra- 
tioning in the city. But in Hyderabad ex- 
nibitions are particularly popular, and for 
all the curtailed quota for illuminations, 
the 40-day Fair proved to be as glittering 
and well-attended as ever. 


On an average the exhibition draws 
35,000 visitors on week days and nearly 
100,000 on Sundays and holidays. As I 
went window-shopping at the up-country 

stalls, those put up by Kashmir caught my 

eye. There were clusters of women shop- 
pers matching wits with dapper Kashmiri 
salesmen and striking bargains for lovely 
shawls, draperies and oxidised jewellery. 
The accent on defence was obvious in 
many of the other stalls. 


At the end of an exhausting round of 
the Exhibition, the Canara Bank people 
hustled me into their stall, which had won 
the first prize for demonstration. It had on 
view an amazing electronic cheque-for- 
gery detector, and coins and currency notes 
of 44 countries. It was surprising to see the 
Yugoslav currency note for one paras, 
which is 1|63rd of а naya paisa. The de- 
. monstrator.next showed our own notes 
y Ain blue, green and brown for Rs. 10,000, 
^ Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 1,000. An armed guard 
followed the crowd as it went round the 
collection valued at over Rs. 100,000. 


The Flower Show, the Horticultural 
Show, the Dog Show, entertainment pro- 
grammes of well-known artistes and the 
Southern India Badminton Championships 
are annual features of the Exhibition and 

. have made it the highlight of the season. 
Prizes are also awarded each year for the 
outstanding invention from among the 
entries. 


À A few of the 40 days are earmarked as 
zenana days. On these days, admission 
is restricted to women and children and all 
the volunteers, ticket sellers and other staff 
are women. Ап erstwhile salesgirl in one of 
the stalls said that those days were near- 
riotous. It was possible to handle a mixed 
crowd of any size, but it was difficult and 
a trifle hazardous in the case of women 
only. I was reminded of Admiral Byrd's 
remark during a Polar expedition that it 
Was women who made men well-mannered. 
The reverse, perhaps, is equaMy true! 
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READERS will be surprised to learn that 

Hyderabad has a Sino-Indian border 
9f its own. Since the emergency, à small 
-Yoom in the Raj Bhavan here has been 
_ attracting quite a few visitors. Here, laid 
[| ошо the ground, is a relief model of the 
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entire 2,200-mile-long Sino-Indian border, 
showing outlying States, the Himalayan 
kingdoms, and various topographic. and 
strategic details. The model which is 16 ft. 
by.6 ft. took the State Governor, Gen. Sri- 
nagesh, and his Military Secretary, Maj. 
Shishupal Rampal, three weeks of what 
leisure hours they could spare from a 
Governor’s schedule to lay out. 


The model is laid out with scrupulous 
attention to detail, and shows road routes, 
rail tracks, air-fields, mountains, rivers and 
strategic installations. Small electric bulbs 
which can be turned-on and off enable a 
chronological discussion of the Chinese 
thrust. There are other wall maps giving 
greater details of the various sectors and 
theatres of the border conflict. VIPs, legis- 
lators, journalists and others visiting the 
Raj Bhavan come away with a better per- 
spective of the border war after seeing the 
model and (if the Governor is in town) an 
informal chat with Gen. Srinagesh. 


* * * 


THE preceding weeks provided a spate of 
entertainment activity in the State capi- 
tal. It looks as though the Rabindra Bha- 
rati auditorium with its good acoustics and 
stage facilities is fast becoming the most 
sought-after hall in Hyderabad. 


The season got off to a magnificent 
start with the Kumari Kamala troupe of- 
fering vignettes from its rich repertoire of 
Bharata Natyam. Close on its toes follow- 
ed the three-day Kalakshetra festival 


under the stewardship of Mrs. Rukmini 


Devi Arundale. The troupe presented 
three dance-dramas, Usha Parinayam, Pa- 
duka Pattabhishekham and Gita Govind- 
am. The show, sponsored jointly by the 
Children’s Aid Society and the Hyderabad 
Lions Club, was in aid of the Vejbai Bal 
Nivas, Radha Kishen Home and Radha 
Kishen Balika Bhavan, the latter run by 
the former. 


From Bharata Natyam to Western 
ballet was admittedly quite a change, but 
the Hyderabadi took it in his stride when 
the Robert Joffrey Ballet arrived to give 
three enchanting performances. Before 
the performances, some members of 
the troupe gave a demonstration, which 
gave the invited audience some idea of the 
work-out and technique which lie 
behind a polished performance. The spell- 
bound spectators gave tacit proof of the 
visiting troupe’s claim that it typifies a 
fresh and exciting approach to ballet. 


Hardly had the terpsichorean pirou- 
ettes faded from the mind’s eye when the 
annual competitions in Telugu drama or- 
ganised by the Andhra Natya Kala Parish- 
ath commenced. Some of the seven full- 
length and eight one-act plays selected 
from among the 107 entries reached new 
heights. A welcome innovation was the 
staging of the Marathi play, Prema Tujha 
Ranga Казаа, by the local Kala Mandal 
before the delegates. The Marathi comedy 
by the avant garde playwright, Vasant 
Kanetkar, gave a good peep into the 
modern Marathi theatre. 
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BE Meghadootam was compos 
fifteen hundred years ago, p о 
enchantment of its superb 7 EE 

| holds its E in АП, A monod 
| apparently lyrica character, it $2 
tbe deepest yearnings of the human qs 
Even the mandakranta metre in wits С Ў 
poetic flights have been shackled ES the 
| to earth moves haltingly and uneven} eld 
| the sobs, sighs and moans of a зше 
soul e ring 
| On the first day of the month 7 
a rumbling sound rolls along HS shag, 

giri mountain, and the pitiful Yann 
lamenting his separation from a youn a, 
beautiful bride, looks up with ho g and 
longing. For eight long months he has vd 
parted from her, exiled to this los 
mountain by an unsympathetic mas 
who could not forgive his newly-wedded 
attendant’s preoccupation with аф а 

other than his actual duties. TS 
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The thought occurs to him that this 
raincloud, travelling in a northward direc. ` 
tion, will be able to take a message from 
him to his beloved, languishing for him in 
the Himalayan city of Alakapuri—a mess- 
age of love, longing and solace. "Tell her 
he lives and lives for her alone." His love- 
bemused mind remains blissfully unaware 
of the inanimate nature of his messenger. 


There follows a lyrical, colourful des- 
cription of the route from the Ramagiri 
mountain, in the heart of Bharatavarsha, to 
Alakapuri in the north. Dry geography has 
‘been elevated into the sublime regions of 
'poesy, and what would otherwise have re- 
mained mere wayside landmarks have 


A POETIC REPRESENTATION of the moon and the clouds in the “Megh-Doot” Ballet "oar. \ 
presented recently in Bombay by the Little Ballet Troupe, under the auspices of the been transformed by the poet's imagin- 
Sur-Singar Samsad. 


tains and trees have been given a form 
and a character intensely their own, so 


i T j 66 MI 2? 
h е Megh -Doot Da llet that each remairis distinct from the other. 
For instance, the playful, flirtatious river 


ON THE PATH oj the Cloud-Messenger—girls in a garden. Right: The dance of the frogs and the mushrooms 
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ation into fanciful beings. Rivers, moun- | 4 


e volume is decorously pro- 
"duced, the sketches have done full 
- Sustice to the human types one en- 

counters ш .Kashmir, and the 
4 cover-design is pleasing. 
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Disappointing 
| HE Time Before This by Nicho- 
"Jas Monsarrat (Cassell, 12s 


pe 3 gd.) claims to be an important, 

e has been owerful parable of our times. It 
his lonely Polls the strange and incredible 
ic ma M story of a man who saw our future 
Ster preserved in the distant past as a 
bien P'arning to the present generation. 

affairs 

All this may sound mysterious 

and impressive, but it is really no- 

== thing of the sort. In the Canadian 
2 Arctic is a great ice-mountain 

| towering above the northern coast- 

- .Ё_ —line, far away from human habita- 

— — - tion. An old man who spends all 

; E his time at the local pub claims 

1 that this | that he has discovered a colossal 
мага direc.’ | refrigerator in this mountain re- 
ssage from ` treat. In fact he had seen with his 
for him j own eyes a frozen man from 
1 mm | . the pre-historic age, something 
гі—а mess- |- like an armadillo, standing on 
. "Tell her | guard over an arched cathedral 
” His love. | several miles long. The cathedral 
| | gave the-impression of a highly 
y unaware ff. advanced civilisation. It contained 
messenger, ' A galleries of sophisticated food, jars 
ourful d |^ — of oil and wine, silos of grain. There 
es- К ° were immense quantities of bread, 

e Ramagiri tubs of pressed meat, huge carcass- 
tavarsha, to | 4 es of strange E and animals, 
- acres of fish. ere was a whole 
rap ay has fleet of trackless trollies which 
> regions of f. moved easily and ` effortlessly. 
ise havere- | Whole storeys of the cathedral 

arks have | 


E B O O k S (Continued From Page 45) 


changed position as soon as hi 
hand was stretched out. Кн? 


The old man spent some о 
months in the ice-box. He Er 
notes of the ingenious devices, 
some of them ahead of 20th 
century technólogy, before he came 
out. He was anxious to tell the- 
world of his discovery of this past ` 
world and of his strange experi- 
ences. But nobody would believe 
him—nobody except a girl in the 
bar and a newspaper man who 
drops in for a drink. Mary is the 
name of the girl, Peter Benton the 
young journalist. 


Peter Benton finally coaxes the 
Story out of the Mad Trapper. 


Shepherd is supposed to be a 
symbol—a symbol and “а reflection 
of an earlier time when mankind 
was given a choice between good 
and evil, and through weakness, 
stupidity and greed, chose to enter 
the wide gate upon the broad 


э” 


Waves Eeter too is supposed to be a T z 

symbol, “representin ; : i i i 

reader”. Peter Stands STERA SS Everlasting friendship. and affection will be yours, if 
day, full of comfortable cynicism you gift a SWAN Gold Cap Pen and Ballpoint Set. 


e recipient puts pen on paper, you will 
d! A Swan pen; with gold nib the 
is "a gift to reme- 


Whenever th 
be fondly remembere 
ideal writing medium for everyone, 
mber"! Any time is Swan-time! 


and unwilling to face reality. The 
extinct past world is a warning to 
us that we too are on the brink of 
a catastrophe and that our civilisa- 
tion may be totally destroyed with 
only some relics left for the future. 


This is too tall a yarn to swallow 
and too puerile a symbolism to be 
taken seriously. It is written in the 
words of Peter Benton,.the journa- 
list. There it does achieve some 
realism. The style, however, has 
all the cliches and the mannerisms 
of a second-rate reporter. 
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Model 105-РІ0М 
10-Transistor 3-band 
“Transcontinental” 

Built-in ferrite antenna 
+ telescoping antenna 
for -short-wave . recep- 
tion * hi-lo tone control 
* dramatically wide range 
and powerful out-put * 
battery life gauge * Tuning 
indicator outlets for 
private éarphone and 
extension speaker 


Model 9S-P2. Plays beau- 
tifully where others fait. 
Unsürpassed: high sénsiti- © 
vity dual bander. All wave 


transistor, portable size 

3k x6pxl]. The ultra 

high sensitivity of model 
, 9S-P2 brings in stations 

loud and clear...even from 
hundreds of exotic places 
all over the world. 
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Menufactucers 


Model 8U-280. Al 
8 transistor: 
5° x7" oval sp 
light batteries 
* designed stu x 
faithful reproduction. 


| Sound and Look of Distinetion...to Give or to Have? 


Made with the painstaking care t e 
watch, each SANYO all-transistor radio has been recognized as a 
true masterpiece in sound and looks. Wouldn't one of these 


wonderful sets make an ideal all time gift? 


hat goes into the finest Swiss 


Model 8U-46N. Extra 
power three band cordless 
radio. 8 transistors plus 2 
diodes. Operates on four 
Ih-volt flashlight batteries 
Plastic finished streamlined 
wooden cabinet. Hi-lo tone 
control. 


Model 6С-11. Produces real 


1 transistor three band home 
exciting tonal quality. 


s plus 2 diodes, fuli frequency. 


E fiash- 

‚ operates оп Six li-voit B-transistor, personal- port: 
Е d electrical outlet. Beautifully able, superheterodyne circuit. 
i High fidelity pushpull output & 24 speaker. 


den cabinet 
AN. 1 Standard broadcast band 
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a personality apart from that of 
a, mature and majestic, who, 
sed on Siva's crown, laughs at 


This vividness of imagery, this per- 
cation of inanimate beings, this pro- 
S jon of picturesque scenes and charact- 
E. make the Meghadootam an ideal sub- 
Sect for dance-dramatisation. Even birds 
3 d d animals have been endowed with the 
thoughts and feelings of humans, and this 
rings it even more within the field of the 
dian ballet, which combines in equal 
pro portion rhythmic as well as mimetic 
dancing: 
` Perhaps efforts have been made by 
ў other troupes to translate this slight yet 
perennially appealing theme into the dance 
idiom, but none has been so successful as 
‘that made by the Little Ballet Troupe. It 
has answered the demands of the aesthete, 
fulfilled the needs of the layman, and, 
| above all, satisfied the performers' con- 
science, by continuing the individualistic 
»style which, started within recent memory, 


T€ nas in a brief span of time acquired the JOYOUS PEASANTS welcoming the rain (below and left). Right: Megha and Vid- 
| stamp and dignity of tradition. The “Megh- yullata. (Photographs by Balkrishan) 
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1 i freshing touch of Hauntingly evocative of the series of sights, 1 
» ; i Bardhan and ed bring with them a re à t : : 

a үр "ЕПТ, CIE formed and individuality. : es omda ана даша со эү US 

| developed. Each character, however minot, o: and lilting at places, and at places strong 

been brought vibrantly to life, and inve:t- and forceful, but always melodious, it 

The choreography is free, facile and eq with its own significance. The sai leaves an indelible impress on the mind. 

unfettered by the rigid bonds of classicism. frolicsome rivers are contrasted and SES costumes ср ys 

| Lending it i to the mood of the moment, balanced against the remote grandeur of |. Troupe’s own handiwork and bear tes- 1 

LL ime d ated its own style and dance- mounteins, an the sprightly, ae timony to their excellence of taste. Their 

Ар О а examples are the [lightning streaks in and out of Med unerring "feel" for colour harmony, ìm- 

И dance of the mushrooms and the frogs, and array of rainclouds. The wide-ey foil to peccable sense of line and design, unlimit- 
the bear ines of honey. The Little Bal- cence of the peasants serves as a ої 


Ms ser S. ed imaginative scope when something new 
et Troupe is in its element when portray- the jewelled sophistication of Ujjains ог unusual has to be devised—these have 


х lances of prac- EE " : 
hase i : d has been un- andes dames, throwing 5 been exploited to the full. The decor is, as 
ae ена and annals ee In this, the ised coquetry at the cloud. it should always be, unobtrusive yet 
| choreography is typically and delightfully sic of Bahadur Hussein Khan effective. The “Megh-Doot” is a reward- 
Little Ballet and the many charming, an Tamy pecial bouquet а.о isot ing SSB SoS 
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| Sometimes amusing, dance patterns creat- deserv 
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THE BABY'S mouth is examined for cleft palate and abnormal pharynx. Right: During birth, everything that happens ts care- 
fully recorded. Reflected in the labour room mirror, a nurse listens to the unborn baby’s heartbeat. 


THE PEDIATRICIAN checks the heart rate and breathing of the 20-minute-o!d child. Right: Before her chiid is born, each mother 
is interviewed by a psychologist. Many factors, from the mother’s weight to her emotional state, can adversely affect the baby. 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY IN A GANGTOK. HOME. 


The Sikkimese still preserve their 


ancient traditions and are devoted to their customary observances. 


Glimpses 


HE Tibetans call it Bay . Yul Demo 
Jong, “The Hidden Valley of Rice"; 

to its own people it is Dres-mo-Jong, 
“Valley of Rice": and the. world at large 
knows it as Sikkim. This little country of 
many names lies in the Eastern Himalayas, 
wedged in between four larger neigh- 
bours—India on its south, Tibet to the 
north, Bhutan on the east and Nepal on 
^ the west. Its area is 2,800 square miles and 
its population nearly 170,000. The moun- 
tain system of which Sikkim is formed 
consists of two great spurs jutting out from 
the main Himalayan watershed in the 
shadow of Mt. Kanchenjunga (28,168 ft.), 
the world’s third-highest mountain. Sik- 
kim produces rice, maize, potatoes, carda- 


Of Sikkim 


moms and oranges. Within its tiny area also 
grow over 600 varieties of orchids, 4,000 
kinds of rhododendrons and countless al- 
pine flowers. Sikkim is governed by a 
Maharaja with the help of a Dewan and 
an elected Executive Council. Its defence 
and external relations are handled by In- 
la. 4 


Such are the faets and figures b 
they hardly convey the fascibation of this 
Valley of Rice". The road over the 14,200- 
ft-high Nathu Pass on the Tibet-Sikkim 
border and onwards to the Indian plains 
provides the easiest route between Tibet 
and India. Until the Chinese Occupation of 


(Please Turn To Page 42) 
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ight: Street scene in the capital. 
left and right: Scenes from the 


THE MAHARAJA, Sir Tashi Namgyal, is 70 years old and is no longer аси 


Pei 


vely associated with 


state affairs. His chief interest is painting Sikkim's enchanting mountain landscapes. 


SIKKIM 


Tibet, most of the mule caravans exchang- 
ing goods between India and Tibet passed 
this way. Races and cultures from both 
sides have also intermingled in Sikkim. 
The original inhabitants, who now form 
but a small minority, are the Lepchas. Bho- 
tias, who began migrating from Tibet in 
the 14th century, constitute another sec- 
tion, though somewhat bigger. The Nepal- 
ese immigrants, who started coming in the 
last century, represent over 70% of the 
population. Though the Lepchas and Bho- 
tias are small in numbers, it is largely 
their characteristics and- customs which 
give Sikkim its distinctive character and 
atmosphere. 


The Sikkimese language, dress and 


TWO LAMAS, blowing long trumpets, 
; R 
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customs closely resemble those of Tibet. 
Buddhism, with Tantrik overtones, is the 
state religion, and the several big monas- 
teries in Sikkim receive Government 
grants. Sikkim’s own protecting deity is 
Kanchenjunga (pronounced “Khangchen- 
junga” locally and meaning “Big Snow of 
the Five Treasures”). During the autumn 
festival called “Worship of the Snowy 
Ranges”, lamas in the royal monastery 
perform dances and ceremonies to honour 
their mountain-god. 


Rangpo, the border town of Sikkim, is 
about 60 miles by road from the nearest 
railway station of Siliguri, in West Bengal. 
Indian nationals need no entry permit and 
for tourists the Customs check is a mere 


" 
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formality. From Rangpo to Gangtok, Six. 
kim's capital and its only sizable town 
is 25 miles. The buildings of Gangtok аге 
spread around a mountain-top, at an alți- 
tude of about 6,000 ft. At the highest point 
is the magnificent royal monastery, and 4 
bright-yellow prayer pavilion just opposite 
it A little below is the cream-coloureq 
royal palace guarded by soldiers in Died 
turesque crimson jackets and peaked straw 
helmets. At a lower level, on the other side 
of the monastery, behind an ornate gate. 
way, is the Tashiling (‘Fortunate Place"), 


MISS HOPE COOKE, the Maharajkumar’s 


American-born fiancee, with his children by 
his former wife who died four years ago. 


the Secretariat building. Like most official 
buildings in Sikkim, this too has a pagoda- 
like turquoise roof and is decked out with 
touches of brilliant scarlet and yellow. 
Though Gangtok’s population is only about 
8,000, it boasts a very stylish cinema com- 
pleted about eight months ago but already 


HILOSOPHERS in public authority 
are rare. Marcus Aurelius was the 


philosopher king; Sarvepalli Radha-. 
krishnan. is. becoming the philosopher, 


President. The cupola of: а white “turban 
hiding an abundant crop of unruly hair, 
a deep, penetrating Calvinistic look, a 
striking; sensitive nose, a rich, resonant 


Leaving Parliament House, accompanied by his son, Dr. S. Gopal. 


E. Philosopher "President 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan will be sworn in as President on Sunday. 


voice, and a spare, ascetic frame—this has 
become a familiar ensemble in this coun- 
try and in several others. Radhakrishnan’s 
life has been like a loud incantation; his 
merest gestures, benedictions. 


Radhakrishnan contains contrasts. The 


philosopher who has expounded the ideal- 


May 13, 1962 : 


ist's view: of life with prophetic fervour 
is not a bore; he is a writer of power and 
eloquent elegance, an orator of charm, a 
scholar who has lived life richly. In pub- 
lic he stands as an oracle of wisdom; in 


i private he is a sparkling conversation- 


alist. He is devoted to books and seclusion, 
but the. world of living men attracts him. 
He talks.of the soul and the spirit, but he 
has not forgotten the. miseries of the 
world. He has preached unceasingly to 
people—and worked for their material ad- 
vancement. 


Many vivid vignettes can be drawn of 
Radhakrishnan striding across the world, 
addressing parliaments, academies, politi- 
cal bodies, statesmen, scholars and stu- 
dents. 


As Vice-President, he would, at eleven 
іп the morning, walk from his room to his 
high seat in the Council of States, and his 
first utterance would be like a prayer. The 
day’s business would then begin. As 
member after member rose to ask ques- 
tions and to put halting, irrelevant or 
troublesome supplemientaries ‘and Mini- 


; sters struggled to give their answers, 
! there would be crisp, curt interruptions 
! from 


Members 
by 
M.. CHALAPATHI 


Chair. 


the would ‘be 


RAU 


encouraged to go on and faltering Mini- 
sters would be prodded to complete their 
answers, and the House would rock 
with sallies and laughter. There would 
be high seriousness and excitement 
and amusement. Even the boisterous Bhu- 
pesh Gupta, after being shown the utmost 


latitude, would be made to sit down—and. 
he would settle down with a smile of im- 4 


mense satisfaction. There was “no false 
note in the House; rarely a walk-out; there 
` was never a protest against. the Chair- 
man's ruling. In. atmosphere, it was a 
senate worthy of Brutus-and Cato, or Chas 
tham and Břougham; at all moments, i 

was like a class-room dominated by a 


„ Patriarchal and teasing teacher. 


Rádhakrishnan had been a superb 
performer in the class-room in Madras, 
Mysore and Calcutta, in the Andhra Uni- 
versity Senate, in the Varanasi University 
Court, as Chairman of the University 
Education Commission, as Hibbert Lec- 
turer, and as Spalding Professor. 


There is never any deviation from 
dignity; there is complete 'self-posses- 
sion in thought, word and gesture 
His lectures were not. confined to the 
curriculum or the text-book. It is still re- 
called how in his early days at Mysore; 
he would come into the class a quarter of 
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lIrawn of = 
e world, 
s, politi- 
ind. stu- 


pertain instructions respecting Em- 
cerit-Dunne’s 23-year-old half- 
- prother, Ronald. 


Mr. McDougall was still in Duis- 
purg when Ronald Emmett paid a 
visit to his nearest Police station 
jn Cheshire and volunteered a 
statement which implicated Em- 
- mett-Dunne to the hilt. AS a res- 
ult, he was later taken to Scot- 
` jand Yard, where he filled in the 
. important missing parts of the 
story of the murder of Sergeant 
Watters. ; : 

This “frank statement was, on 


. request, air-mailed to us after we 
had been notified of this vital de- 


T - velopment. 


— 


=з 


Emmett-Dunne had stopped out- 


4 side the mess hall and broken the 


news to Ronald (whom he had had 


] called out of his quarters) that he 


had killed a man. It was an ac- 
cident, he had’ claimed, but he 


:3 needed his brother's help, and said 
| ` he expected to receive it. The body 
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of Watters was carried to Entrance 
No. 3, covered with a plastic sheet 


| and deposited, in a sitting position, 


in the dimly lighted corner. The 
soldiers who passed by the heap 
never noticed it. 


In two minutes, while Ronald 
held the body straight, Dúnne at- 
tached the rope. Together they 
hoisted the dead- form and made 
the knot. Dunne thoughtfully had 
— brought a bucket, which he placed 

in an appropriate and convincing 

` spot. - 
Scotland Yard had solved the 
ase. Emmett-Dunne was arrested 
in England, and thus the case was 
- closed for me. 


Emmett-Dunne at. first denied 
ihe murder charge, but he finally 
broke down and admitted: "I kill- 
-ed my friend, Tich. We had an, 
argument that night. Tich accused 
me of ‘having an affair with his 
wife and threatened to kill me or 
commit suicide. He jumped out of 
the car before. I entered the gate. 
I stopped and tried to reason with 
him, but he threatened me. I plead- 
ed with him to understand that J 
had no designs on his wife. 


‘Finally. he told me he was sorry 
for what he had said. He wanted 
gto talk with me some more and, 
because of the drizzle, he suggested 
|. that we sit in the car. He got in 


| апа immediately pulled a gun. Tm 
a going to kill you!' he said, pointing 


the pistol right between my eyes. 
I could see the cylinder was znov: 


| ing around and the gun was about 


to fire. 


«І struck Tich and grabbed the 
gun. He didn't move any more and 
Ї realised that he was dead. I got 
panicky. Tich had talked about 
hanging himself, so I decided to 
make his death look like a suicide. 

Ld * s 


HIS plea of self-defence was 
А - maintained at Emmett-Dunne's 
„ trial, at which he was defended by 
the late Mr. Derek Curtis-Bennett. 
luring the interrogation following 
his arrest, he was asked, as the 
report shows: “Why did you marry 
your friend's wife such a short 
29 time later?" ? 

"I wanted to give her а home 
and security,” explained the ac- 
“cused, “Because Tich's death was 
"Put down as suicide, she wasnt 
Betting the Army pension she was 
entitled to, and she had nobody 
ж to tend for her. I felt xesponsiblE 
— for the fix Mia was in. e 


~The Unpredictable 
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- and wife. Then I got ill. Th = 
Ang care she gave me не NE 


with me.” 


_ Frederick Emmett-Dunne to suffer 
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and I fell in love with her and she 


“Апа what is the truth : 
m secret Pace Es O 
ol amp days?" th ion- 
ing continued EE 
Emmett-Dunne was insistent 

these were friendly, a RAE 
visits, that he had no designs, was 
not in love and, as a matter of 
fact. was rather negative in his 
feelings about all German women. 
This, he said, was what had in- 
spired the accusations and animos- 
ity of the camp frauleins. 


„Frederick . Emmett-Dunne faced 
his court martial in Dusseldorf, 
Germany's smartest and most 
modern city since the war. The 
trial. date was June 27, 1955. The 
defendant faced seven judges, 
comprising a colonel, two lieuten- 
ant-colonels, three majors and the 
President, Brigadier D. L. Betts. 

The Prosecutor accused: “This is 
a carefully prepared crime. At 
least a month before, the defend- 
ant spread rumours around the 
camp that a man was going to 
commit suicide. Sergeant Emmett- 
Dunne lured the victim out of his 
house, murdered him, smuggled the 
body into camp and staged a-sui- 
cide, all because he wanted to get 
possession of this woman." 

. $ * 


I was a long trial, for Emmett- & 5 

Dunne was stoutly defended, but j i i 
it took the judges only 74 minutes | 1 | 

to reach their verdict, which was: 
“The court sentences Sergeant 


death by hanging." 

When the verdict was duly con- 
frmed. a legal conference, to 
which I was invited, with two ex- 
perts from the Department of Fe- 
deral German Justice, took place to 
grapple with the question of whe- 
ther. in fact, Emmett-Dunne could 
legally be hanged. The era of Kon- : ; 
rad Adenauer; determined to des- “ik Sati a 
‘troy Nazism and Prussianism, had : Р H ] МА 
abolished the death sentence, and, А pr. Р : 
since Emmett-Dunne had commit- 
ted a crime on German soil and 
was sentenced on German soil, it 
became apparent that the supreme 
penalty could not be imposed. In- | | 
deed, there existed an agreement 
between Germany and Britain that | | 
court-martial sentences in Ger- | f 
many could be commuted to life , 
or long-term prison sentences. 


Such then were the circumstan- 
ces which ‘saved Emmett-Dunne 
and prevented Mia from becoming 
the widow of two hanged men. Mia 
stood staunchly by her husband 
during his arrest and trial, visited 
him regularly. with food, and she 
"also hired German lawyers to take 
advantage of the international 
agreement respecting the death 
sentence. 

There was, too, a mioon fes 8 

and tragic affair. 
the, Watters was believed to have 
committed suicide, he was given 
posthumously, and mistakenly, as 


dishonourable dis- 
events proved, a d his widow 


charge, W ich prevente 

eiving an Army sion. 
Den Pie t martial decided 
that Mia's second husband was Ше 
murderer of her first spouse, ат 
ters's dishonourable discharge Жаз 
converted to an honourable одек 
and Mia now receives her pension, 


after all! 


Romance. ..elegance and beauty s 
"now find a delightful com panion 
in Palmolive Lavender Tale. 
Sprinkle а little Palmolive 
Lavender on. your skin and feel 
that perfumed aroma around 
you. Always remain fresh and 


fragrantly lovely with Palmolive. 


HEILA Bhatia's Punjabi ope- 
ra, Prithviraj Chauhan, is a 
brave attempt. It not only 
satisfies the test that there 
must be musical structure of some 
kind in opera, but also breaks new 
ground in the orchestration of folk 
motifs, particularly in concerted 
numbers. That is the strongest ele- 
ment in this opera, the others, par- 
ticularly the formal arias, being 
good with some voices and indiffe-. 
rent with others. ! 


The- first act. of. the production 
moves in pedestrian fashion. San- 
yogta’s swayamber, at which. she 
has to- choose her husband, is at- 
tended by a galaxy of princes, ex- 
cept for Prithviraj Chauhan; and 
her father, Jai Chand, takes his re- 
venge by installing a statue of the 
absent prince at the gate as a 
watchman. The ceremony ends with 
Prithviraj abruptly entering Jai 
Chand's court and carrying off 
Sanyogta, but it is a tame act of 
bride-snatching, to which the au- 
dience responds with a giggle. It is 
only after the entry of Ichhani 
(Snehalata Sanyal) in the second 
act that power and-eloquence- of- 
voice and instrument combine har- 

moniously in a perfect blend. The 
orchestra responds equally well to 
the urbane voice of Anna (Kanta 
Dogra) in her pleadings with San- 
yogta. The revolt of Hahuli Rai 
(Bir Gorowala) against Prithviraj 
and the readiness of Chaman 
(S. S. Purba) to forget the injus- 


latter gave the enemy. 


by G. S. 


tice done to him by Prithviraj are 
other episodes in which the his- 
trionic sense is matched by the 
theatrical sense of the musical com- 
position. 

Such rapport is found mostly in 
the lesser moments of the produc- 
tion. It is lacking when Sanyogta 


Ketab brings the tidings of the heroic death of Prithviraj Chauhan and of the glorious fight the 


KHOSLA 


is torn between her love for Prith- 
viraj and her filial duty towards 
Jai Chand. Sanyogta sends her 
spouse to fight a war against her 
father. She prays at once for the 
victory of her husband and the 
death of her father. This should 
be a mighty conflict, but the mu- 


5 А The swayamber scene. Prithviraj enters the cow i 

: 1 5 rt of Jai Cha 

F B 48€. challengingly and carries off the princess. Left: holt is сла 
to know the message Anna had brought for Sanyogta. 


sic, the words and the histrionics fail 
convey the power. 
The orchestral composition by Sus| 


Dasgupta has variety, but it rarely thri 
the listener. A dramatic work in whi 


palaces. Both being scions of the Rajput disadvantage. But in thi 
ty, their 1 Ve : ge. But in this respect, as iei А ki 
aout, Bae аве оша pot De учу in others, one should not under- Disi жошо э ОЧЫ RING ELT foc three years and cost 
ould have been underlined by a са. peque PEE EM poau could be handled on nen Nec fated E CEN 
A 2 : 2 against. The i zi A 3 erformances i Ыы 
trast in apparel and habitat. Theatre's brea Erw ix Unless 0215 recceniveds bythe SOE But money, could pave 


words are sung to an instrumental acco authorities and th 
: DES me : t e patrons of art i k 

paniment satisfies when both the playel The setting in the first act undergoes passage: that this form of theatre has to Беат ed the keynote оше 
on the stage and the orchestra соте or two minor changes when the cur- The problems of producing be nurtured and adequate finan- е I and costumes had been 
to produce a powerful effect. But in Prin rises on the second act. For some operas are tremendous. To find a cial grants made to put it on dd None ES n EEE 
thviraj Chauhan, the music lachy®sprin ți e audience is left wondering whe- large and adequate cast which some sort of professional basis, of the абал, е S Nau words 
and the tempo is generally slow duritiiher the scene is still in K ; сап sing and act is a big prob- it would be impossible t p BS O NEUE 
the scenes in which the protagonists тай (ей to some other WEE pe oe lem in itself. Production cost is оп. R B ie are eure ae 
love or play with death. The music HBwthenticity, the producer decorates the enormous too. The Group's sta- Prithviraj Chauhan was in the Bhatia GE ito Кс 


on the other hand. eloquent when one аре with an elaborat 

h e, hea set. She | 
the less important characters holds tlihus deprives herself of the оролу of | 
stage, for instance in the bitter tauntin; change that would have been of im- 
of Prithviraj by Ichhani, the senior Ranmense value for developing the theme | 
or in Ketab’s account of the heroic dealbt the conflict. 


of his master. In such moments, and n 
Apart from the aural and visual aids, 


when Prithviraj roars or Sanyogta 
fers, do we have the perfect fusion (amely, contrast in speech, costumes and 
musical and histrionic talent. architecture that are generally available 
The heroine (Rajni Pandit) seldo Biuproducer to define clearly a conflict, 
rises tthe heights that her role demande oper means to Heighten he 
Id at ecstasies, her pining for Pring maeka onld osde 
viraj and, finally, the news of his deal iit gods and godd О e 1p MET 
on the battlefield, all find her ипе р accor dine E es 


to her task. At times, it is made diffic : Е 
by the producer. For instance, Kell кп о m nor Е the exhortation of the 
(V. K. Madhukar) is too longaon y sien a on the eve of her 


stage. 

The second-rankers steal the sh ay uch care has been bestowed on the 
Ichhani, Anna, Chamand, Ketab 4 P1 umes, which are colourful and res- 
Hahuli Rai sing and act feelingly. raisin} with. gold and silver, but, like § 


the opera-to.its peaks. The choruses ha ih setting, these too are overdone. Agreed i 
body and rhythm and help to maintain 


but ponen costumes have to be accurate-§ 
Satisfying tempo. But: the confrontatio enti 15 more important to. capture the й 
of the protagonists lack both pitch ай ima tial lines and leave the rest to the j 
power, contrary to what makes 207) Sige nation than to clothe the players 
drama. a cartload of magnificent material. 7 
The story of Prithviraj Chauhan all Dot phe language of the composition is # 

t Isinguished by high literary merit. 


Jai Chand Rathor comes down 0 i : 
through the pages of Indian history 8531. S little poetry or power to lift the 
fr {о `а higher plane. One cannot 


Da te 
story of disunity and fratricidal wart telp notci : 
а thd stan ‘oticing some obvious lapses; for 
се, Prithviraj addressing Sanyogta 


ending in the fall of the codai Eus 
eign invader. It is the beginn! TED q^ 

: ye havi Тай”, “Meri lado”, expressions ap- 
to the nursery. 


process of disintegration which WS э о: 
hot yet beca able to halt Here ye IE Sate 


antagonists. nmity has a lesser 
us GER Sheila Bhatia aims to press|ho The Chorus is generally more satisfy- 


ing 

^ А nû 5 than he indivi 

this lesson, but her production does ур, the individual performances, | 
depict it vividly. The Rathors S каш ч. difficult. to sustain оц 
Chauhans speak a common Josely simi tS the ERA i a com Toads uately 
Similar clothes and live in € К Voices Тас the. Orchestra at a 


SALT m sanyo! 
Prithviraj comes and 1015 7 hif] Avo : | 
wh iously waiting fo wo Sta: “Who can dishonour our 
омардын “телу Prepare the funeral pyre. 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja Марый earch Institute, Melukote Collection. 


|» SYNOPSIS 
Karuthamma, daughter of the ambiti- 
fisherman Chemban Kunju, and Paree- 


kutti, the yomg Muslim trader, feel them- 
ves tibly drawn to each other. 


Chemban Kunju to give first 
his daughters . Instea 
a's protests, she hel 


him borrow money for a boat and net of 
this own from the captivated Pareekutti. 


The smile of fortune transforms Chem-. 
ban Kunju into a heartless, greedy indivi- 
dual, concerned solely with his own wel- 
fare, and setting out to exploit the poverty 

and ill-luck of others to advance his own 
ends, he soon becomes master of a second 
j boat. Then he marries off Karuthamma to 

a strong and capable young fisherman, 
] К Palani, who has no kith or kin and con- 
sequently demands no dowry. 


The marriage has its ill-omened' as- 
pects: Karuthamma's fair name is publicly 
questioned and her afflicted mother, Chakki, 
i faints away, while Chemban Kunju dis- 
| j owns Karuthamma because she will not 
stay at her sick mother's side after the 
wedding. But Karuthamma leaves for her 
new home at'Chakki's orders and with 


] 1 
| | -her blessings. 37 

| . Karuthamma and Palani begin their 
| | life together happily,, notwithstanding 


wi in the village about the new 

bride's reputation. These are fanned to a 

$ blaze when at dawn one day Pareekutti, 

Л of all people, brings Karuthamma the news 

of her mothers death, on the plea that 

| {һе dying Chakki has made them brother 

| and sister, Palani’s boat-fellows now decide 

that the presence of one with sucb a wife 

| js a danger to their safety at sea. They 

e decide to dispense with his services by 

W Jeaving early one morning without him, 

ii but this reverse only fortifies the bond be- 
tween husband and wife. 


i 4 Meanwhile Chemban Kunju remarries 
Pappikunju, widow of the great Pallikun- 
4 nath Kandankoran, whose boat had brought 
` him good fortune, and in the quarrels over 
the motherless Panchami which follow, he 
learns from his new wife the truth of 
Karuthamma's tie with Pareekutti, which 
Chakki had kept from him. The realisation 

leaves him slightly crazed. 


Panchami creates trouble for Pappi- 
kunju when the latter steals from Chem- 
ban Kunju's borrowed funds to help her 
son. When Pappikunju is put out of the 
house, Panchami rejoices, but when the 
errant wife is readmitted, Panchami runs 
away from home. Р 


HE TWO SISTERS met in a deep embrace. 
How long they stood like that neither 
knew. Both were in tears. When her plans 
had failed, Panchami had made straight 
"for Trikunnapuzha. Where else could ‘she go? 


Palani stood watching the sisters. The baby 


ES ^ he carried laughed happily and made. gurgling 
sounds. EE 

T ‘who is this? Panchami?” Palani asked. 

“How did you come?” ; 


Before answering, Karuthamma took th 
baby. She went happily into Panchami's arms. 

«Tt is your aunt, my child,” Karüthamma 
said. 

Panchami s 
She had been 


Karuthamma v 
tions and Panchami 
to tell Karuthamma. 


mothered the baby with kisses. 
dreaming of this meeting. ` 


a wanted to ask many ques- 


But Palani did not care 
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- to hear the name of Nirkunn 


had a lot that she wanted · 


Translated from the 


to.hear it. He hated the idea. He could not bear 
am. Panchami was 


a poor, helpless little girl. She -was innocent. 
But where did she come from? What news had 
she brought ‘and about whom? To Palani, Pan- 
chami was a dark shadow that had entered his 
home to. taint the. course of Karuthamma 5 
true life with everything that he hated. What 
were the questions Karuthamma would ask? 
Who were the persons she would want to know 
about? 

- Palani became dejected. Again in that home 
a dark shadow had fallen. The cheer had gone 
out of the house. The baby. who bardly ever 
cried, now began to cry. 

Karuthamma could not ask a thing or say 
anything. She felt suffocated. She had to wait 
to speak until Palani was not there. She was not 
getting such.a chance. With mounting resent- 
ment Karuthamma became upset about every 
little thing that happened in the house. And so 
did Palani. Husband and wife’ were on the 
verge of a quarrel. 


“You are heartless, 
chami said gently. 


“Why do you say that?” 
“you haven't once asked about Father." 


"Quiet. Palani will hear," Karuthamma 
said. , 


In the evening Palani said he would go out 
early to sea. He strung up the hooks with bait. 
Karuthamma made his supper early. That was 
a relief. As dusk was falling, mother and child 
stood watching him go out to sea. The baby 
lifted her little hands and waved. She did that 
every day, and Palani always waved back to 
her from his boat. But that day 
he did not wave. The boat sped 
westward. He was rowing hard. 


-Panchami gave Karuthamma 


Karuthamma!” Pan- 


` all the news. The death of their 


beloved mother, how she en- 
trusted Panchami to the care of 
Nallapennu, how her mother wanted her father 
to marry again. 

“Yes. And one day Pareekutti 
came to see Mother." 


Karuthamma . changed the subject. Her 
heart was beating wildly. = 


“Why, don’t you want to hear about that?” 
Panchami asked. 2 


Karuthamma said, as if she had not heard 
that question, “Why didn’t you let me know 
when Mother died?” х 


"Everyone said that that wasn't necessary." 
“Everyone?” 
“Yes, Everyone spoke ill of you. They said 


you had acted cruelly, that you were not - 
able of love, but were heartless." er 


Then she. spoke of her stepmother. As sh 
related that story, she told Кайната Sane) 
thing else too. . Д 


*We һауе lost our boats and nets. We mort- 
gaged them to Ouseph because we needed the 
шору: Stepmother gave the money to her 
on. Р - 


Muthalali 


They had lost their boats and nets - 
thamma saw in front of her eyes the EE 
her father in command of the boat, the boat 
speeding like a bird over the crest of the waves 
Her father and mother had toiled for that all 
their lives. She, too, loved that boat. And now 
it belonged to someone else. She had no more 


to do with it. Karuthamma again wept. 


“How will Father live now?” she asked 
*T don't know." 
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More than anything else that news cut 
right into Karuthamma's heart. What pained 
her even more was the casual way in which 
Panchami said it. She did not seem to worry 
how their father would live. She made light of 
it. 

Karuthamma forgot herself and. said, “How 
heartless of you!” 

“Why, what is the matter?” Panchami ask- 
ed. : ~ 

«You left. without а thought as to how 
Father would live. And you didn’t even take 
leave of him. Who has Father left now?” — 

“Let us not go into that. What did you do, 
yourself?” : 

What Panchami said was true. How could 
she blame Panchami? But there was a differ- 
ence. She left her father and mother because 
she had no choice. Panchami's case was differ- 
ent. 

«Jf you hadn't left them, none of these 
things would have happened," Panchami said. 
“You could have stayed back and looked after 
the home as Mother used to do." 

Old memories came crowding in on Karu- 
thamma. She wondered what might, have hap- 
pened if she had not left her home. Would 
everything have been .all right in that case? 
Poor Panchami! She understood nothing. 

The talkative Panchami continued, “When 
you got a husband, you forgot yourself and 
followed him out of the house.” 

“No, it wasn’t so.” А 

The words rushed out of Karuthamma, her 
heart full of pain. But her words did not make 
sense. They came out as if she cried out some- 


thing in her agony. She should 
have said clearly that it was not they | 
because she was infatuated with 
her husband that she followed archat 
him, not because she felt it her 1 specia 
duty to go with him, come what Um tud 
might. But how could she say it, | БСУ 
Jiving with Palani, who risked his life on the | Detail 
seas for their daily bread? The truth was that Y 
she left her home to save herself. She did not E costur 
follow her husband as Panchami described it. ture | 
And in the course of her talk Panchami utens 
gave her the news of how her father’s mind 1 
was deranged. : E x nero, 
. "That fat woman said that you were gad- D, 4 brous 
ding about the sea front with a Muslim boy Л the e 
and brought ruin on the sea front,” she said E li 
angrily. “And poor Father went out of his 2 "OR 
mind. Ы ze. beast 
. Karuthamma sat there petrified. Every- cn stock 
thing went dark> So even now that was the . | b 
talk of the sea front. Even her proud Father : s 
had come to know of it. i Scien 
Panchami talked on, coming to Pareekutti's at civili 
affairs. She described his pitiable story. kets 
“He has nothing left, she said. “He is UM c 
starving. And he wanders about on the shore. 4 oo 
One would think he is mad. Such a shame.” 5 ү таг} 
story, she did not stop Panchami from tell- Se E 
ing it. Of course, she wae anxious to hear it. Wt —77 
She saw again the little boy in his yellow shirt. Wea |, 
with a cap and scarf, hanging on to his father. МАД апа 
And the red shell that she had given him that E d min 
ay. A precious life had been destroyed. With- E 
ош realising it, she asked Panchami, “Does be ee | doll 
S sit on the boat steps and sing his song?” Sor 
., Yes, sometimes he. does sing,” Panchami as t 


said. . 


Did Panchami know the ani а! 
1 meaning of that 
Song? No, she had had no chance of knowing it. 
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When GARBA RAS (Photographs by Jitendra Mistry) 
an 
and cuddling its dolls the child brings its great- beautiful creative toys are essential. We are 
now producing innumerable toys in our coun- 
try and doll-making is also a fast-growing 
home craft. The only fault one may find with 


> dolls and puppets. soldiers, sailors and now, 
a, Der j ; airmen and space-pilots all tell their own tale. est imaginative faculties to bear. The doll is 
mae 1 not only talked to, but to its owner the doll's 


some- : : 
hould : Toys S роон фсе to enden along, reply is as clearly heard as its own voice. A 
as not they are invaluable material to the historian, dialogue is developed. Problems and difficulties our Indian dolls is that they are usually re- 


presentations of adult figures. Exquisitely made 


| with А à 3 
lowed archaeologist, sociologist and to a n of other faced by the child are transfer e eai 
D nee | specialists whose field of work includes 5 “eat up all your vegetables or you won't get a and bags. Medi a MUN too much 

; | study of man's social and cultural development. ecd hild in strict imitation of so to be cuddled by a t er in , or to share 
iy in sweetie", says the child i s in childhood pranks and adventures. Indian 


Details of dress, of hair-styles are seen in the { “ i 
Lam i mummy; or, “naughty dolly, why did you wet dolls are often bought by adult tourists as pret- 


yn the 

ia not | costumes of the dolls of the period. In minià- yourself!” with a tight spank on the inanimate ty reminders of their visit to our land of colour 

ed it. З | ture replicas of dolls’ houses, tea-sets, kitchen bottom. The doll is fed, dressed, married and апа costume variety. But let our d oli makers 

chami E utensils, weapons of warfare, the customs, man- buried as correctly as the child interprets these not neglect the chief function and purpose of 

ming ners and methods of a by-gone civilisation аге аду functions as possible. toys—that of fulfilling the child's need of a 
plaything and companion. 


brought vividly to life. Small animal figures of 407 
To help the child's play and imagination LM. 


> gad- 


n boy the elephant, the camel, birds, the dog or cat, 
e said | lion or horse, point to the type of birds and 
KASHMIRI FLOWERSELLER 


of his ; 
beasts familiar then to man. Certainly a well- LITTLE MAID 


SI stocked 20th century toy-shop or nursery would 
Pather ] 4 be an excellent storehouse of pointers M) our 

scientific bent and speed- and space-minded 
civilisation, with its chemistry-sets, space-roc- 
d-boats, remote-controlled buses and 
planes—all re- 
licas of their 


ринен ара) 


kutti's 
| kets, spee 
cars, “walkie-talkie” dolls, jet 
markably accurate miniature rep. 
originals in our adult world. 


But perhaps the best-loved toy in any age 
and by all children, both youné and old, is the 
miniature replica of the human figure—the 
doll To the child the doll is a companion. 
Sometimes as “real” and certainly as beloved 
as the members of the family. In playing with 
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WHAT A REFRESHING FEELING 
OF WELL-BEING, IN 
KOLYNOS PROTECTING FOAM! 


People who lead an active life prefer 

Kolynos Super-White... because only 

the foaming action of Kolynos gives that round- 
the-clock protection against decay and bad 
hreath. So, make Kolynos Super-White your 
toothpaste and be sure, 
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= 


Or, if you prefer the tingling 
freshness of active : 
Chlorophyll, ask for 


mem 


KOLYNOS 
CHLOROPHYLL. 
Fights decay } 
Freshens your breath 
- Whitens your teeth 
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